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EDITORIAL 

With the present issue of the New Indian Antiquary the journal com- 
Ti'ierjces. the fifth year of its existence. In this short span of life, notwith- 
standing the thundering war clouds approaching in the firmament of the East, 
we have been able to bring out four volumes of the journal covering over 
2500 royal octavo pages, two Festschrifts in honour of Prof. F. W. Thomas 
and the late Sir E. Denison Ross inaugurating the New Indian Antiquary 
Extra Series, in addition to two other works in the same Series, making al- 
together eight volumes. The Editors' thanks are as much due to the Publi- 
shers as to the contributors who have together helped the Editors in achieving 
so much in such a short time, and at a period when the world conditions are 
such as to discourage research in purely cultural subjects. 

In the very second year of the New Indian Antiquary, just as we had 
completed one volume of the journal and the two Festschrifts in the Extra 
Series, the present World War commenced, but thanks to the zeal of the 
Fhiblishers and the enthusiasm of our contributors and subscribers, the journal 
was kept going despite increasingly difficult conditions imposed upon the 
paper market and the immense rise in the cost of production. The result 
has been encouraging so far as the standard of the journal is concerned and 
it has earned for itself the unique position of being the only monthly journal 
in Oriental Rt-search in the world, having among its contributors all the fore- 
most scholars of all the countries. But owing to fall in the number of sub- 
scribers as the War has progressed and engulfed most of the European 
countries, as well as the increasing rise in the cost of production we are 
constrained either to raise the subscription or to reduce the number of pages 
per issue. Taking everything into account, we have now decided to reduce 
the output by one forme of eight pages per issue, while keeping the subscrip- 
tion unaltered. We trust that our subscribers and contributors will realize 
how great are the difficulties in the continuing of a journal like this under 
ih(' strain imposed on it by the nearness of the War ; and we are thankful 
tha: in spite of the sacrifices involved and in the interests of Indology the 
Publishers have bravely undtrtaken so heavy a responsibility. Only the 
future generations will be; able to evaluate propt-rly the immensity of this 
sacrifice on the part of tire Publishers and the greatness of their contribution 
to India’s cultural past and the building up of the future. 

It is hoped that all our contributors and subscribers will not CMily continue 
to support this unieiue journal by personally subscribing to it, but help the 
Publishers in building up an unbroken tradition in Oriental Research by 
bringing in more su'Dscribers to take the place of those who have dropped off 
as. a result of their countries being overrun by war clouds. We can assure 
our readers that this reduction in size is of a temporary nature, and that as 
s(x>n as conditions return to normal, we shall resume the old form if they 
assure us of their continued support in ever increasing numbers. 

S. M. Katre P. K. Code 



THE DEVl-PURANA ♦ 


By 

R. C. HAZRA, Dacca. 

The Devl-purana^ is one of the n>ost important of the Aakta L>pa 
puranas. It deals, in 128 chapters, mainly with the exploits and worship of 
Devi (the great goddess), who is incarnated in the Vindyas as a maiden 
mounted on a lion, and who, in spite of her independent e.xistence as ih? 
‘yoga-nidra’ and the primal and pre-eminent Energy (adya para i^kti— 7, 


* WTiile examining my thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 19:J6, 
the late Professor M. Winternitz wanted ‘ to know more of the Devi-purana ' which 
I occasionally mentioned in my thesis ; but unfortunately I could not publish this 
essay in proper time, although I had completed it long before. 

1, Edited by Paficanana Tarkaratna and published in Bengali characters 
with a Bengali translation by the Vahgavasi Press, Calcutta, Second edition, 
1334 B,s. 

Though, aa we shall see hereinafter, the Devi-p. is a work of great importance 
from different points of view, it has not yet been edited critically, nor is there even 
a single edition printed in Devanagari characters. In fact, I know of no other 
edition of this work than that published by the Vahgavasi Press, Calcutta. This 
want has forced me to use this edition in spite of its manifold defects. 

Mss of the Devi-p. are not very numerous. Egcelinc. in his India Olfict 
Catalogue, VI, pp. 1205-7 (No. 3362 ; Ms No. 380) describes a Ms of this Upa- 
purana ‘ apparently consisting of some 7000-8000 slokas ’ and written in Bengali 
scripts by three different hands in 1804 a.d. Its contents are practically the same 
as those of our printed edition, and it ends thus : 

sadacarah subhaharah sarva-sahga-vivarjitah I 

vacayan satam ardhatp va pratyahaip prapnuyac chis-atp 1 1 

etac cabhyudayatp padarp satais tribhir narottamaih | 

sahasrair dvadasair vatsa kathitaip sarva-siddhidaip II 

ity adye devyavatare sridevipurape ’bhyudaya-padah samaptaJj 1 1 

(The second verse ‘etac cabhyudayam padatp etc.’ does not occur in the printed 
edition. The final colophon also is different there). 

In his Bikaner Catalogue, p, 199 (No. 433) R. L. Mitra describes a paper Ms 
of the Devi-p. which is written in Nagara and has the same contents as those of 
No. 3362 (Ms No. 380) described by Ecgeling in his Ind. Off. Cat., VI, pp. 1205-7. 
This Ms also ends as follows : 

sadacarah subhaharah sarva-sanga-vivarjitah ! 
vacayan §atam ardharp va pratyaksaip prapnuyac chivatp 1| 
etac cabhyudayaip pade satais tribhir narottamaih | 
sahasrair dvadasair vatsa kathitam sarva-siddhidam jj 
adye devyavatare devipurapaip samaptam iti 1 1 

In their Descr. Cat. of Sans. Mss, Calcuttd Sanskrit College, IV, pp. 187-8 
Hrishikesh Shastri and Shiva Chandra Gui describe a fresh, undated, complete 
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20). is principally the Sakti (Energy) of Siva, though also identified with the 
Saktis of other gods as well as with the IVIatfs and other female deities such, 
as Uma, Dak?ayarii, Kali, Caindi, etc. It also gives us important information 
about the different incarnations of Devi and her original nature and relation- 
ship with Siva and other gods, about Sakta iconography and the Sakta vows 
and worships, about Saivism (as related to Saktism), Vai?inavism, Brahma- 
ism and Gaiiapatyaism, about warfare as well as the construction of towns 
and forts and the means of their protection, about the different Vedic schorls 
as w'ell as the Upavedas, Ahgas, Upahgas etc., about the science of medicine, 
about manuscripts — the method of copying, the script and materials to be 
used for the purpose, the characteristics of the scribes, and the method of 
making gifts of these, — about holy places (in connection with which many 
countries and towns of historical interest have been named), about different 
kinds of gifts, about customs and usages, and so on, 

The Devi-p. begins abruptly with an opening verse^ without any mention 
of the person to whom this verse is attributed. This unknown reporter 
further informs us that some sages request Vasi§tha to speak on various 
topics, viz., the killing of the past, present and future demons by Devi, 
Indra's recovery of the kingdom of heaven from the demons, the hoisting of 
Indra’s banner, the sixty incarnations of Devi, etc.^ Consequently, Vasi§tha 
promises to narrate to them, in four sections (Pada) according as Devi was- 

paper Ms of the Devt-p. written in Nagara characters. Its beginning and end show 
that it is generally the same as No. 3362 of the Ind. Off. Cat. and No. 433 of the 
Bikaner Cat. mentioned above. It also ends thus ; 

sadacarab sadaharah sarva-sahga-vivarjitah | 

vacayan satam ardhaip va pratyaksaip prapnuyac chivarp 1| 

etad abhudayaip padaip satais tribhir narottamaih | 

sahasrair dvadasair vatsa kathitaip sarva-siddhidaip 1 1 

ity adye devyavatare devipuraiiatp samaptaip || || 

In, his Notices of Sans. Mss. Vol. VT, pp. 180-5 (No. 2118) R. L. Mitra des- 
cribes an old, undated, complete paper Ms written in Bengali characters and con- 
sisting of 128 chapters and 7371 slokas. The analysis of its contents as weU as the 
final verse, as given by Mitra, shows that it is generally the same as our U&ri-p., 
chaps. 1-27. 

Yet another Ms of the Devt-p. is described by Haraprasad Shastri in his 
Descr. Cat. of Sam. Mss, ASB, V, pp. 769-770 (No. 4107). This is a fresh, un- 
dated, incomplete paper Ms written in Bengali scripts. The final colophon, as 
given by Shastri, shows that it is the same as our Devt-p., chaps. 1-127. 

For other Mss of the Devi-p. see Benares Sans. College Cat., p. 337 (this is an 
incomplete Ms written in Devanagara) and p. 338 (this is a complete Ms written in 
De\’anagara and dated ‘1609’); Chintaharan Chakravakti, Descr, Cat. of Sans. 
Mss in the Vahgiya Sahitya Parhat, p. 71 (this is an incomplete Ms written in 
Bengali scripts and*'dated Saka 1726) ; and Cat. of Sans. Mss in Private Libraries 
in the North-tvest Provinces, Part 1, Benares 1874, No. 452. 

2. namaskrtya sivatp deviip sarva-bhagavataip suWiaipl 

puranaip saippravaksyami yathoktaip brahmajjS pura[l Devi-p. 1, 1. 

3. All these topics have been treated of in the present Devi-p. 
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incarnated in the different Yugai^^, all the Purana-iopict wnich lie says. v,tre 
related 

(1) by Siva to Vi§.nu, Brahma and others, 

(2) by Brahma to IVlatarisvan, and 

(3) by Manu, Atri and Bhfgu (who received these probably from 
Alatarisvan) to Vasi§tha and others (including Agastya?). He adds that 
it is Agastya’s speeches on all these topics which would be widely circulated 
on earth through kings-’. 

Vasi?tha further gives the titles and contents of the four sections ( Padas) 
thus : 

(1) The first Pada, which is called Trailokya-vijaya or simply V’ijaya, 
deals with the origin of Devi at the beginning of creation'-. 

(2) The second Pada, which is termed Trailokyabhyudaya, deals with 
the following topics : the story of ^kra (i.e. Indra) ; the killing of Dundubhi ; 
Ghora’s rise, his receipt of a boon from Vi?nu, his overlordship through the 
practice of a spell, his son’s entrance into heaven, Ghora’s overcoming the 
Maya and his deception by Brhaspati ; Devi’s descent on the Vindhyas ; 
Narada’s muttering of the great Padamala-vidya with a view to deluding 
Ghora who was to take the form of the demon Mahi§a ; the killing of Maya, 
the demon Khafva and others by the gods after worshipping Rudra and the 
numerous forms of Devi. 

(3) The third Pada is called Sumbha-Nisumbha-mathana. 

(4) The fourth P&da, which is not clearly designated (but which seems 
to be called ‘ Devasura-yuddha ’ ) , deals with the following topics : Andhaka's 
fight ; war between the gods and demons ; Andhaka’s attainment of the status 
of Bhn’igi by eulogising Kara ; war between Taraka and Karttikeya ; the 
birth of Karttikeya — ^the loss of Kama’s body, "Vi^nu’s worship of Siva for 
the good of Indra, aiKi Karttikeya’s birth and command over the army of 
gods ; the origin of Uma-Kali and her attainment of Siva as husband ; Hima- 
laya's marriage of his daughter ; the origin of the sages Valakhilyas and 
others who acted as Hotrs ; the story of gods and sages mounted on the 
chariot of the Sun ; the various conditions attained through results of actions ; 
the origin of Mahasveta who was engaged to protect the Sun ; the story of 
Jambha and others as well as of the gods who were transformed into planets ; 


4. Cf. catu^pada-vibhagena yathayuga-kramagata | 

devT sarvasukhavaptini prayacchati prapujita || Devi p. 1, 30. 

5. Devl-p. 1, 29-32. Also Devi-p. 128, 1. 

6. Cf. utpatti-kirtanaip srsteb prathamarri samudahrtaip ] 

vijaye deva-pade tu pariprcchataip || Devt-p. 1, 36. 

The first line may be interpreted in different ways, viz., as (1) ‘the origin (of 
DeG) before creation has been described ’, and (2) ‘ the first origin of creation has 
been described’. 

It is to be noted that in Devi-p. 127, 24f. the first origin of Devi before, or 
rather at the beginning of, creation has been described. 
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the [performance of sacrifice to tlie planets by Brahma ; and the residence of 
the Matfs in different regions for the good of children". 

Next, after mentioning the results, rules and fit places of study of the 
Pur^a, Vasi§tha reports the interlocution between king Nrpavahana and his 
preceptor Citrahgada without giving the least introduction about these two 
interlocutors. From this interlocution we understand that Nrpavahana* asked 
his preceptor Citrangada to declare to him the different Vidyas on Khadga, 
Mala, Anjana, Gutika etc. which the latter received from Indra. Conse- 
quently Citrahgada referred Nrpavahana to Agastya, who then narrated the 
Vidyas as revealed to Indra by Brahma who had received these from :Siva 
through Vigiju. 

Thus the topics of this Purana are introduced in chap. I 

From the above information supplied by thd Devl-p. itself regarding its- 
four Padas with their respective contents and corroborated by Bhagiratha 
who says in his commentary on Kumara-som^hava 1, 1 that Kalidasa wrote 
his great epic Kumara-sarfibhava on the basis of the story of the birth of 
Karttikeya as given in the ‘ Devi-purana \ thus proving that the ‘ Detn- 
purdna with its contents of at least the fourth Pada, was known to him®, and 
from the facts that in the present text we find only those topics which are 
enumerated as the subject-matters of the first two Padas or rather the second 
onei®, 3nd that at least three of the complete Mss of the Devi-p. end with 


7. Det'l-p. 1, 3ft-52. 

8. The substitution of the name ‘Nfpav^ana’ by ‘ Vidyesvara ‘Vidyapa' 
and ‘ Vidyadhara ’ (in Devi-p. 80, 1 ; 92, 14; and 102, 2 respectively) tends to 
show that Nrpavahana was a king of the Vidyadharas. 

9. Dacca University Ms No. 108H ( Bhagiratha ’s commentary on Kalidasa’s 
Kumara-saTjibhava) , fol. 2a— kavih kalidasah devi-puraniyarn karttikeya-janma- 
kathaip asritya kumara-saipbhavain nama mahakavyam idaip niravatma (?)’. 

Bhagiratha calls himself ‘ pitamundi-kula-bhu§ana ’ and was a Brahmin. 

It is to be noted that according to the Dem-p. the , story of Karttikeya’s birth 
was dealt with in the fourth P5da. 

10. The facts that the contents of the second Pada begin practically frwn 
chap. 2 of our extant Devi-p., and that in chap. 1 the Purana is found to> begin 
abruptly and the interlocution between Nrpavahana and Citr^gada is inserted with- 
out any previous introduction of the interlocutors, tend to show that even the 
Trailokya-vijaya Pada has sustmned serious losses. Whatever the meaning of the 
line ‘ utpatti-ldrtanaip sr§teh prathamatp samudahytarp ’ (see footnote 6) may be, 
it must be admitted that the Trailokya-vijaya Pada is almost totally lost. It b 
only Devi-p. 1 which seems to have belonged to the Trailokya-vijaya Pada. Cf. 
Devi-p. 1, 28 - 

adyadhyayena saipk^epat purapaip samudahrtaip | 
pade trailokya-vijaye sarva-kama-prasadhanam 1 1 

^Tiether Devi-p. 127, 24 f., which deal with the first oriepn of Devi at the begin- 
ning of creation, originally belonged to the first Pada, or whether these verses were 
added only to deal very briefly with an important topic which was going to be 
omitted with the omission of practically the entire Trailokya-vijaya F*ada, it is not 
possible to say definitely with the present state of our knowledge. 
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the verse ‘ctac cabhyudayairi padam satais tribliir narottaniai'i etc. ”, it is 
clear that the present Dcvi-p. does not represent the bigRer and entire work 
that was known under the title in earlier days but contains only a jNtrtion 
of the same ending with the Trailokyabhyudaya Pada and dealing with tlie 
first incarnation of Devi^ 2 _ 

This fragmentary condition of our present Devl-p. is due most pri'bably 
to the repeated revisions and abridgments to which the Purana has, like 
many others of its class, been subjected from early days. The Deri-p. ii><'lf 
records a tradition that this ‘.Sastra’ was revealed by Siva to Brahmii in tm 
lacs (of slokas?) and by' Brahma to Indra in one lac (of slokas?). It thm 
reached Agastya (most probably in a more abridged form), and Agastya 
narrated it to king Nrpavahana (perhaps far more concisely).’’ That this 
tradition, in spite of all its exaggerations, is not to be set aside as totally 
false but is based on some amount of truth, is shown by the following facts ; 
viz., by the absence of the third and fourth Padas and most probably of the 
major portion of the first also’’^ from the present Devi-p.\ by the abrupt 
beginning of the Puraiia, the sudden mention of Nrpavahana and Citrahgada 
in Devi-p. 1, 63-66 without any previous introduction, and the abruptness of 
some of the interlocutions^^; by a comparison of some of the extracts quoted 
in the Nibandhas from the ‘ Devl-purayia ' with their parallels in the present 
DevTP^-, as well as by the loss of some of the chapters from the extant work”. 


11. See footnote 1. The Ms described by Ecxieling in his Ind. Off. Cat., VI, 
pp. 1205-7 has the final colophon^ 

‘ ityadye devyavatare sridevipuraiie ’bhyudayapadah samaptah 

12. That the present Devt-p. deals only with the ‘ first incarnation ’ of Devi 
is shown by the reading ‘ ityadye devyavatare etc.’ occurring in the final colophon 
as well as in some of the chapter-colophons of the Ms of the Dcvi-p. described by 
Eggeling (see Ind. Off. Cat., VI, p. 1207) and in the final colophons of. the two 
Mss described in R, L. Mitra’s Bikaner Cat. and Shastri and Gvi's Calcutta 
Sanskrit College Cat. (see footnote 1). Cf. also Devi-p. 128, 4 wherein the 5dya 
devyavatara’ has indirectly been mentioned as the subject-matter of the present 
Devi-p. in connexion with phala-iruti. 

13. Devi-p. 128, 1-2. 14. See footnote 10, 

15. For instance, the interlocution between Saunaka and Manu begins from 
chap. 39, though no mention of the former has been made anywhere in the preced- 
ing chapters and nothing is said as to how these two interlocutors came to meet 
each other. 

16. A long extract dealing with Kr^nai^tami-vrata and consisting of 71 metrical 
lines has been quoted from the ‘ Devl-p.’ in Hemadri’s Caturvcerga-cintamani ( ASB 
ed.) Vol. II, Part 1, pp. 823-6. A comparison between this extract and chap. 78 of 
the extant Devt-p. shows that though the present Devi-p. has retained many of the 
lines of the quoted extract, it has summarised many of the remaining ones by re- 
taining the language of the original as far as possible, that Devi-p. 78 condenses 
the whole topic in 28 lines, whereas the quoted extract has 71 lines, and that in 
the Devi-p. Manu is the speaker, whereas in the quoted passage the interlocutors 
are Devi and Isvara. 

A comparison betw'een a long extract (on Durga-vrata) quoted in Caturvarga- 
cintamani, II, i, pp. 856-862 and Devt-p. 33, 50-109 shows that in the quoted pas- 
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The above mentiored tradition as well as the probable losses sustained 
by our extant Devl-p. shows that the changes made in the pre-sent Devi-p. 
are far more of the character of condensation than of enlargement by addi- 
tions’'*. So, in spite of these repeated changes the major portion of the 
present contents of this Purana can generally lay claim to an early date, if 
not to that of its first composition. The close interrelation among the chap- 
ters''^ also points to the general integrity of the Purana, so that at least the 
great majority of the chapters must be taken as contemporaneous. 


sage Brahma speaks to Sukra, whereas in the Devtp. it is Isvara (i.e. siva) who 
speaks to Sukra and it is due to this change in the speaker that instead of the line 
■ etad vratavaraip -sukra maya rudrepa visnuna ’ i i.e. ‘ this best of vows was prac- 
tised by myself, Rudra and 'Visnu ') ocairring towards the end of the quoted extract, 
the Devl-p. has ‘ etad vratavaraip sukra maya brahmana vispuna ’. 

Again, a summary of contents of a few lines of the Devl-p., together with the 
line ‘ srnu sakra pravak^yami ’ and the verse ‘ subharp vapyastibharp kiipcit ’ which 
enclose this summary, has been given in Narasirnha Vajapepin’s Nit ydcara-pradlpa 
(ASB ed.) pp. 640-1. A comparison between this summary and Devi-p. 123, Ilf. 
shows how the Devl-p. has been reshaped. In the quoted portion Sakra is addressed 
b>’ somebody, whereas in the extant Devl-p. it is king Nrpavahana who is instructed 
by .^gastya on the method of Dcvl-worship. Though the three quoted lines are not 
found in Devi-p. 123 and the summary’ of other lines resembles Devi-p. 123. 11 ff. 
only vaguely, it is Divl-p. 123 which must have been the new form of that chapter 
.bom which the above mentioned lines and summary were derived ; because, in the 
txpre.ssion ‘ mukuladini§edhah purvavat/pu?pabhave patrani etc.’ [Nilyucdra-pTodlpa, 
p. 641) there is unmistakable reference to Dcvl-p. 123, 18-20. 

Compare also the verses ‘ vama-dak^ina-vetta yo matr-vedartha-paragali ' etc. 
quoted in .Apararka's commentary on the Ydjnavalkya-smrti (ANSS ed., p. 16) with 
Dcvl-p. 32, 42-43 or 51, 4-6 ; a long extract of 130 lines quoted in Raghunandana’s 
Durgapuid-tottva (Sans. Sahitya Pari^at ed.), 25-29 may be compared with 
Devl-p. 50, 88 f. ; the verse ‘ pahcaratrartha-kusalo ’ quoted in Nityacdra-pradlpa, 
p. 21 may be compared with Devl-p. 32, 42-43 or 51, 4-6 ; and so on. 

These comparisons will show definitely that the present Devl-p. is the result 
of a recast to which the earlier Devl-p. was subjected. 

17. The mention of ‘ Yudhi$thira ’ and ‘ Kuru-sardula ' a.s interlocutors in two 
extracts quoted from the ‘ Devl-p. ’ in Kalasdra, p. 103 and Varsalrriyd-kmmudi, pp. 
30-31 respectively but not in the present Devl-p., and the ocairrence of the word 
‘ partha ' in the Vocative Case in Dcvl-p. 27, 6 show that our Devi-p., once contain- 
ed chapters in which Ahidhisthira was one of the interlocutors. But in the present 
Devl-p. there is no such chapter. 

The Mss. of the Devl-p. say that this Purana, ending with the Trailokyabhyu- 
daya Pada, consisted of 12,300 slokas, whereas these Mss as well as the printed edi- 
tion actually contained 7.000-8,000 slokas. (See footnote 1). 

18. That the present Devl-p. is not totally free from comparatively late addi- 
tions, we shall see later on. 

19. For instance, Devi-p. 21, 14 refers to Devl-p. 2, 33-35 ; 36, 1 refers to 33, 
2 ; 44, 4 refers to 42, 10{?) ; 46, 9 refers to chaps. 47 f. ; 57, 3 refers to chap. 50 ; 
65, 90 refers to chaps. 50-54 ; 74, 2 refers to chaps. 24 f. ; 92, 1-4 refer to chapa 80-81 ; 
93^ 22-23 refer to chap 63 ; 93, 59 refer to 93, 267 f. ; 121, 4-5 refer to chap. 26 (?) ; 
and 90 on. 
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Though the Devi-p., which calls itself a ‘Purajja’-=’ or a ‘jiastra'-’ bul 
never an ‘ Upapurana has not been included in any of the lists of eightet*n 
Punanas ’ or ‘ (Jpapuranas ’ contained in the different Puraiiic and non-Pura 
jnic works^^ most probably because of its abounding in Tantric elenients'^^’, 
it is by no means a very late work. It is profusely drawn upon by a large 
number of the Nibandhakaras, both early and late. For example. (k)[>ala- 
bhatta quotes numerous verses from Devi-p., chaps. 51. 61 and 118 in his 
Haribhaktivilasa (ed. Syamacarana K.avir.\tna, Calcutta 1318 b.s.); Gada 
dhara from chaps. 21, 22, 24, 59, 61 and 90 in his Kalasdra (ASB ed. ) ; .Anan 
tabhatta from chap. 54 in his Vidhana-pavijeta {ABS ed.) ; Narasirpha Vaja- 
peyin from chaps. 32 (cf.), 34. 50, 51 and 123 in his Nitydedra-pradipa ■, 
Raghunandana from chaps. 21-24, 50. 51. 54, 59. 61 and 78 in his Smfti-tattva 


20. See Devi-p. 1, 1 ; 1, 28 ; 1, 57 ; 128. 49 : also the colqphons of chapttars. 

The reading ‘ ityadye mahapurane ’ after Deti-p. 7, 90 must be a wrong one for 

* ityadye devipurape’ which is found in many of the chapter-colophons. It is note 
worthy that in the chapter-colophons the Puraiia calls itself ' adya '. 

In spite of its claim to the status of a ‘ Parana ’ it contains ver> little of the 
fi\e topics characteristic of a ‘ Purapa ‘ vaipsa ‘ man^’antara ’ and ' \ acpsaiiucarita ’ 
being safely omitted. 

21. See Devi-p. 128, verses 1, 13, 15, 25, 34, etc. 

22. It is only the Smjti-tattva of Raghunandana which includes the ‘ Daiva ' 
in the list of eighteen Upapurapas contained in the verses quoted by him from a 
' Kaurma' (i.e. Kurma^p.). Raghunandana explains ‘ Dedva’ as ‘Devi-p.’ (daivaxp 
devipurhjarti) .-Smrti-tattva (Jivananda Vidyasagara’s ed.) I, pp. 792-3. 

The text of the verses of the Kurma-p., as giv’en by Raghunandana, is found 
to agree neither with that of the extant Kurma nor whth those of the verses on the 
list of Upapuranas quoted from the ‘ Kurma-p.’ in the different Sagti Nibandhas. 
(For the texts of these verses of the Kurma-p. see ABORI, XXI, pp. 40-43, foot- 
notes) . 

By his reference to the list of eighteen Upapurapas as occurring in the ‘ Kurma- 
p.' and by his express mention that the Devi-p. was not included in any of the list.^ 
of eighteen Purapas and Upapurapas Ballalasena also disapproves definitely the terr 
of the above mentioned verses as given by Raghunandana. See Ddnasdgara (Ind. 

Off. Ms), fol. 2a — kurmapurapachpurapayoh | uktany-upapurapani 

vyakta-dana-vidhini call ’ ; and fol. 4a— tat-tat-puranopapurapa-saxnkhya-bahiskrtarp 
kalmai^-karma-yogat | pa^apda-^astranumataip niruprja devipuranarp na niban (?d) 
dham atra ll 

Hence the age and authenticity of Raghunandana's text are extremely doubtful 

The Devi-p. ia also included in the list of Upapurapas as given in the Sabda 
kalpadruma, but this list has been derived most probably from Raghunandana’s 
Smrti-tattva. 

23. Ballalasena ascribes the exclusion of the Devi-p. from the lists of Purapas 
and Upapurapas to its Tantric character. See Danasdgora, fol. 4a — ‘ tat-tat-purapo- 
papurapa-saipkhya-bahi^rtaip kalma§a-karma-yogat [ pa§ap<ia-sastranumataip nirupya 
deviimranaip na niban(?d)dhaip atra || ’ 

It is to be noted that at the time the present Devi-p. was first composed, the 
Pumpas imbibed very little Tantric influence and looked down upon the Tantraa as 
‘ Pa§apdasMra ’. So it is natural that the Devi-p., with its prominent Tantric ele 
meats, should be kept outside the group of the 18 Upapurapas. See R. C. HAau 
Purank Kecords on Hindu Rites and Customs, pp. 260 f. 
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and from chaps. 21-23, 50, 54, 59 and 123 in his Dur ga-puja-tattva ; Govinda- 
nanda from chaps. 21 (cf.), 24, 59, 61 and 78 in his V ar^akriya-kaumudi 
(ASB ed.), from chap. 59 in his sraddhakriya-kaumudi iASB ed.), and from 
chap. 60 in his Danakriyd-kaumudi (ASB ed.) ; Vacaspati-mi^ra from chap. 
54 in his Ttriha-cintamani (ASB ed.); Sulapaipi from chaps. 21-23 and 61 
in his Durgotsavo-vireka (Sans. Sa. Pari§at ed. )' and from chap. 97 in his 
Prayascitta-viveka (^vananda’s ed.); Madanapala from chaps. 51, 59 and 
97 in his Madana-pdrijdta (ASB ed.); Madhavacarya from chaps. 24, 74 and 
104 (cf.) in his Kala-nirnaya (or Kald-madhovtya, ASB ed.); Srldatta Upa- 
dhyaya from chaps. 50 and 51 in his Krtyacdra (Dacca University Ms. 
No. 4339); Hemadri from chaps. 11, 12, 21-24, 27, 31, 32, 45. 50, 56, 58-62. 
54-67, 74, 78, 79, 89, 91, 98, 99-107 and 121 in his Caturvarga-cintdnuaji ; 
Ballaiasena from chap. 100 in his Adbhuta-sdgora (ed. Muralidhara Jha, 
Benares)-^ ; Apararka from chaps. 32 (cf.), 51-53 (cf.), 59, 74, 97, 102 and 
104 in his commentary on the Y djnavalkya-smTti ; anii JImutavahana from 
chaps. 22, 48, 61, 74 and 93 in his Kdlaviveka (ASB ed.). (See Appendix). 
Some of the verses of the Devi-p., which were derived by Raghunandana from 
' Vacaspati-misra ’, ‘ Krtya-mahaTtiava' (of Vacaspati-misra). ‘ Krtya-cintd- 
rnani', ‘ Navya-vardhamana ‘ Durgd bhakti-tarmigitfi ' (of Vidyapati, Iwit 
ascribed to Narasimha-deva of Mithila?), ' Ncdyata-kdlika-kalpataru' and 
‘ Kdmadhenu' (1000-1100 A.D.), are found in Devi-p., chaps. 21, 24 and 59 
(see Apiiendix). Hence the date of the present Devt-p., which had been 
known far and wide in the eleventh century, can never be later than 850 a.d. 

Though the authenticity of the quotation made in the Adbkutasdgara from 
Devt-p. 1(K) is more or less debatable. Ballalasena’s knowledge of the present 
Devi-p. can by no means be questioned. By his remark that the Devi-p., 
which was excluded from the lists of eighteen Puranas and Upapurapas due to 
its treatment of sinful acts, was rejected by him because of its Tantric charac- 
ter^-', Ballaiasena undoubtedly means the present Devl-p. which had Tantric 
elements even before the time of Apararka-®. Now, by way of explaining 
why he rejected some of the Puraijas and Upapurppas, partly or wholly, in 
his Donasdgara, Ballaiasena makes valuable remarks on their contents and 
authenticity as a result of a highly critical study of the entire Puraijic litera- 
ture and names a set of Phirajias which he regarded as spurious, viz., Tdrk^ya 


24. The quotation from the Dei i-p. in the Adbhuia-sdgitra is more or less de- 
batable. See my article on the ‘ Purana literature as known to Ballaiasena in the 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. XII, Part II, p. 131. 

25. Cf. Ddnasdgara, fol. 4a- tat-tat-puranopapurapa-saipkhya-bahLslqtairi etc.’ 

26. Cf. Apararka’s com., p. 16— 
yad api devi-purape— 

vama-daksqia-vetta yo matr-vedartha-paragab | 
sa bhavet sthapakah srestho devinaqi maUra(trka)su ca || 
panratrartha-kusalo matr-tantra-vi^radab i 

siva-^sana-vetta yo graha-matr-gaparthavit | 
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(i.e. Gdruda), Brahma, Agiieya, Vaimava consistinc of 23.00<’) -lokas, and 
Lingo of 6,000 slokas=\ But he expresses no such opinion about thi 
On the other hand, he says that the lists of Puranas and Lpapuranas (xcluded 
it because of its Tantric character, thus implying that the Dci i-p. is as old as 
any of the Puranas and Upapuranas mentioned in the lists. All the shows 
that in Ballalasena’s days the reputation of the Devi-p. as a genuine Puranic 
work was firmly established and no question was raised as regards its authenti- 
city and early origin. So. the Dcvi-p. must be much older than the extant 
Garuda and Agni which are identical with the spurious Tdrk^ya and Agiuya 
mentioned by Ballalasena-*^. The extant Garuda and Agni being works most 
probably of the tenth and ninth centuries resirectively-"', the Dev't-p. must Iv 
placed earlier still. Hence the Dcvl-p. cannot possibly be later than 750 a d. " 

This lower limit of the date of the Devi-p. seems to be pushed further up 
by a good number of references to the independent w’orship of Brahma ctm- 
tained in it-^. The opinion of scholars that the sect of Brahma became pro- 
minent during the period ranging from 200 to 600 a.p. and that the five gods 
of the Smartas threw Brahma into the background towards the beginning of 
the seventh century^^ tends to show that at the time the present Devi-p. was 
trrst composed, the worship of Brahma was more or less popular. Hence the 
Devi-p. is to be placed not later than about 700 a.d. 

Again, the reference to the decadent state of Jainism and Buddhism in 
more! places than one,^® and the mention of Hora and Drekkana''"*, of the 

27. Though it is not yet possible to identify definitely the spurious Brahma, 
Vai^riava and Linga mentioned by Ballalasena, the contents of the spurious Puranas, 
as given by Ballalasena in his Danasogara fol. 3b-4a, show definitely that the spurioris 
Tarksya and Agyieya of Ballalasena are the same as the present Garuda and Agni-p. 
respectively. For more detailed information on this point see my article in the 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, XII, pp. 129 f. and my Purdnic Records cn 
Hindu. Rites and Customs, pp. 137-8, 143. 

28. See the immediately preceding footnote. 

29. Hazra, Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, pp. 144 and 138. 

30. In his Durgotsava-viveka, p. 18 Sulapani says that the line ‘ a§tamyaip bali- 
danena putra-naso bhaved dhruvarn ’ of a ‘Devi-p.’ was explained by Srikara (who 
flourished between 800 and 1050 a.d. and probably in the ninth centuiy’) as prohi- 
bitive of Saipdhi-puja and Bali-dana during the A§tami Tithi. (yet tu ‘ a^tamyilm 
bali-danena . . . . ’ iti devipuraniyam tad a 5 tami-k§ane sarpdhipuja-balidana-nisedha- 
kam iti sridatta-srikara-misrah) . So it is sure that a ‘ Devi-p.’ was known to firi- 
kara. But as the above mentioned line is not found in the present Devi-p. we are 
not sure whether the present Devi-p. is the same as that known to Srikara. The 
want of any tradition or evidence as to the existence of a second Devi-p., however, 
tends to show that the two Devi-purdrias mentioned above are identical. 

31. See Devi-p. 2, 13 ; 35, 18-19 ; 50, iv, 57 ; 61, 1 ; 82, 15 ; 104, 9 ; 118, 2; 
and so on. 

32. Farquhar. Outline oj the Religious Literature of India, pp. 148, 179-180. 
Cf. also Bjhat-scmhitd (ed. KERN), chaps. 58 and 60 wherein there are rules for 
the construction and erection of the image of Brahma, thus proving the wide spread 
of the worship of the god in Varahamihira's time. 

33. See Devi-p. 9, 32 ; 13, 24 ; 27, 18 ; 33, 61 ; 65, 52 ; 69, 3 ; 88, 2 ; 110, 3 ; 
and so on. 
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names of the zodiacal sipms (rdsi)^'^ and week-days''^, of the Saivas and Pasu- 
patas as two distinct Sivaite sects, of the Vamas and Dak§iiiias as two divisions 
of the Tantriks, of the Buddha as one of the ten incarnations of Visiiu^^, of 
the Tantrik Bauddhas^'^, and of the Hunas as practising the different mystic 
Vidyas'*®, show that the Devi-p. cannot be dated earlier than 600 a.d. 

This upper limit of the date of the Devi-p. seems to be supported by the 
distribution of the different limbs of the Kurma ( kurmahga-sarpsthana ) , as 
described in Devi-p. 46, 63 f. ; because it prominently betrays the influence of 
Varahamihira’s Brhat-saTnhita, chap. 14 ( naksatra-kurmadhyayah ) not only 
by one of its opening verses'*” but also by metrical similarity in a few cases* i. 
There are also a few more instances in which the influence of the Brhai- 
samkitd may reasonably be suspected'*’. If we are justified in tracing the 
influence of Banabhatta's Kddambari in Devi-p. then this Purana cannot 
be dated earlier than 650 a.d. 

These verses show that the Jains and Buddhists were regarded as wholly un- 
trustworthy, and their .sight was deemed inauspicious, unholy and most detrimental 
to longevity. Their sight even in dreams was considered as foreboding evil. 

34. Devi-p. 73, 49. Though the occurrence of the ternn( ‘ hma ' in two verses 
quoted by Varahamihira from Garga in Brliat-sanihitd (ed. H. Kern, Calcutta 1865), 
pp. 7 and 9 (chap. 2) shows that it came to be used by the Indians much earlier 
than the sixth century a.d., there is nothing to prove that it was used by them 
earlier than the end of the first century A.D. 

35. Dcvip. 22, 7 ; 32, 8-10 ; 39, 167 ; 43, 64 ; 44, 8 ; 46, 81-82 ; 47, 2 ; 50, iv. 
1 f. The word ’ rasi ’ is found to occur in those works which are later than the 
Ydjhavalkya-smrti. 

36. Devi-p. 43, 64 ; 45, 5 f. ; 76, 41. 

37. The Buddha began to be regarded as an incarnation of Vi^jju most probably 
from about 550 a.d. See my Purdnic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, pp. 41-42. 

38. Dcvi-p. 88, 2-3— 

pa^andibhir bhavisyais tu bauddha-garuda-vadibhih j 
svadharma-niratair vasta svena nyayena pujitah H 

This verse refers to the Pa^anda (i.e. Tantrik) Bauddhas who worshipped the 
divine Mothers in their own ways. 

See also Devi-p. 13, 10-12, which, by their mention that Silamati wife of the 
demon Ghora, became devoted to the Digambara sect and observ^ed vows but did 
not worship the Matfs, seem to betray their knowledge of the Tantrik Bauddhas. 

39. Devi-p. 39, 143. 

40. Cf. Devi-p. 46, 64 with Brlml-satfthita 14, 1. 

41. Devi-p. 46, verses 68, 72-74, 80 and 82 are composed in the same metre 
as Brhat-semhita, chap. 14. 

42. For instance, Dcvi-p. 12, which deals with the hoisting of Indra’s banner 
(indra-dhvajoochraya), has verses, 'viz., 22, 24 and 28-29, which may be compared 
with Brhat-sartihita 43, 21, 22a and 39-40 respectively ; Devt-p. 47, dealing with the 
movements of the planets ( graha-gati ) , Oipens with six lines written in the same 
metre as Bfh^t-sarfihitd, chap. 14 ; and so on. 

43. Compare Devi-p. 16, 8-11 

(yasya kari-mahagandha mada-matta na ra§trajah | 
yasya hafaka-dandani chatre§u na jane kvacit || 
yasya ghata asvostre§u na pure na ca ghotake | 
yasya dutah priya-kope karmukapairi na vigrahe || 
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Hmce it is highly probable that the Devi-p. wa:< composed ir the seventh 
century A.D., and most probably in the latter half of that century. 

The mention of the earlier arrangement of the Nak^atras from Krttiki 
to Bharani in Devhp. 46, 83 and 127, 87-92 should not be taken to go again-.t 
the above general date of the Devi-p. ; because in the Brhat-sanihitd itself 
there is mention of the Nak$atras from Krttika to Bharani (see Bjhat- 
sarphita 15). 

The above mentioned general date, to which we have assigned the Devi-p., 
should not be taken to be the date of all the chapters without exception. In 
connexion with Vidya-dana mention has been made, in Devi-p. 91, of the 
Nandi-nagara script, which, as Biihler says, originated from the S^uthem 
Nagarl of the 8th-llth centuries A.D.‘h Hence chap. 91 (or rather verses 12 
to the end. which deal with Vidya-dana) futist have been interpolated later. 
The comparatively late date of this chapter is also shown by its mention of 
Yantra (diagram) as a medium of worship. It is to be noted that in the 
whole of the present Devi-p. there is no second instance in which the Yantra 
has been prescribed to be used as a medium of worshij}. Chap. 91 is, how- 
ever, not to be dated later than 1200 a.d., because Hemadri quotes almost the 
entire chapter in his Caturvmga-cintdmani. Besides this chapter, there may 
be other interpolations, but it iS' very difficult to find them out. 

Though the Devi-p. calls itself a ‘ Puraija ’ or a ‘ Sastra ’ but never an 
Upapurana and is a fairly early work, it has been included among the Upa 
puranas by Raghunandana'*"’, Narasiipha Vajapeyin^®, and Mitra Misra^\ But 
there was a section of people who claimed that this Devi-p. was the real 


yasya cadhv'ara-yajne§u hyasrupato na ^ajah ] 
yasya sasi-krpane§u kalahko na ca bhi-krtah I| 
yasya svapna-prabha mithya na ca vaktavya-yojane | 
yasya bale mukhabhango na ca krodha-bhayat kvacit | i 

which desCTibe the reign of Ghora, with Banabhatta’s description of the condition 
of Sudraka’s subjects in the Kadambari (NSP ed., pp, 10-11 — yasmiips ca rajani jita 

jagati paripalayati mahiip citra-karmasu varna-saipkarah svapnesu 

vipralambhas chatresu kanaka-dandah kariju tnada-\ ikarah 

etc. ) . 

44. BuHler, Indian Patxography, p. 51. 

45. See footnote 22 above. 

45. Nitydcara-pradipa, pp. 18-19 — 

astada^bhyas tu pithak puraparn yat tu drsyate | 
vijarudhvaip muni-sresthas tad etebhyo vinirgatarp H 

vinirgatajp samudbhutaip | yatha kalika-puraijadimti lak§midharah [ 

yac ca vayupuraija-deviipuranadi tad apy ete?v antargatarp | 

47. Vira-mittodaya (ed. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. Benares), Paribha^ 
prakasa, p. 15 — 

a^tadai^bhyas tu prthak pur^am yat tu dfsyate 1 
vijanidhvajp dvija-sre§thas tad etebhyo vinirgatarp || 

vinirgatarp samudbhutaip [ yatha inahajana-parigrhita-nandikesvara- 

purap-adipur^a-devipur^aditi samkgepah 1 
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Bhagavata'^. This opinion, being wholly unjustified^®, failed to find any wide 
acceptance among the people and was consequently discarded. 

It is difficult to say anything definitely about the provenance ol the 
Devi-p. From the mention of the names of countries, rivers, holy places etc., 
mostly belonging to Northern India®®, it seems that the Devi-p. was written 
in this part of the country. The use of the simile of ships (pota) in more 
places than one in this Purm?a®^, as well as the mention of KamaruF>a®^, 
Kamakhya®’, Vahga®'‘, Radha®®, Varendra®®, Samatata®^ and Vardhamana®* 
in several places, tends to show that the Purapa was written in Bengal, meet 
probably somewhere about Tamluk, whence ships were sent to distant 
countries outside India®®. 

The Devi-p. supplies us with important information regarding the lite- 
rature known to it by frequently mentioning a De\d-sastra (literature on 
Devi),®® which grew up before the composition of this Purapa ; by referring 
to ‘ Puraujas ’ dealing with Devi®^ thus showing that Devi had become the 
subject-matter of Purapic works even before the present Devi-p. was com- 
posed ; and by the mention of the four Vedas as well as the Upavedas, 
Angas etc.*®, of U§anas as an authority on warfare and construction of ‘ nadi- 
durga' (river-fort)*®, of Mathara as an authority of the method of Sun- 
worship®*, of the ‘ ^iva-siddhantas ’ on Yoga and worship®®, of the ‘6iva- 


48. Cf. the verse- 

bhagavatyas ca durgayas caritaip yatra vartate 1 
tat tu bhagavataip proktaip na tu devipur^akarn i| 
occurring in an Utlara-khanda (chap. 23) claiming to be a section of the Siva-p. 
See Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, p. 1357. 

49. See Hazra, Pwrdnic Records an Hindu Rites and Customs, pp. 52 f. 

50. See Devi-p., chaps. 38, 39, 42, 46 (verses 63f.), 63, 74-76, and so on. 

51. Devi-p. 72, 73 (‘ poti potasya va yatha ’ used in connexion with the 

maintenance of a fort by its owner) ; 77, 3 ( sivapotaip tu tena p>araip bha- 

varrjav5t) ; 83, 112 ( daityaugha-majjamananaip tvarp pota bhava sulinJ). 

52. Devi-p. 42, 8 ; 46, 71. 53. Devi-p. 39, 6 and 144. 

54. Devi-p. 46, 69. 55. Devi-p. 39, 144. 

56. Devi-p. 39, 144 ; 42, 9. 57. Devi-p. 46, 70. 

58. Devi-p. 46, 70. 

59. In this connexion the use of the word ' devyd ' for ‘ devi ’ in a large 

number of places in the Devi-p. may be noted. It may be mentioned here that in 

Bengal the word ‘devyd’ for ‘devi’ is sttill used as a title of Brahmin widows. 
Note also the peculiar use of the word ‘ sammatlkrtvS ’ (in ‘ evaip taJj sammatik- 
Iqtva ’—7, 96) which has its parallel in Bengali ‘ sammata kariya ’ ; of ‘ uttha ’ 
for ‘ uttistha’ in 8, 17 (cf. Bengali ' utha 'rise ) ; and so on. 

60. See Devi-p. 34, 3 and 8; 89, 14 ; 91, 7 (devyavatara-sastrani) ; 99, 17 
(nanda-.sastra) ; 101, 20; 105. 9 (mahgala-^stra). 

61. Devi-p. 37, 74 ; 59, 22. 62. Devi-p. 107. 63. Devi-p. 3, 33 ; 72, 55. 

64. Devi-p. 51, 8. The meanings of the word ' mdphara’ are given by V. S. 

Apte as — (1) Name of Vyasa, (2) A Brahmana, (3) A distiller (saimdika), and 
(4) One of the attendants on the Sun. It is most probably in the last sense that 
the word ' mdthara ’ has been used in the Devi-p. This word seems to have nothii^ 
to do with the name of the author of the Mathara-vitfi on the Sdipkh^-kd/rikd. 

65. Devi-p. 10, 4 ; 51, 8. 
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garnas ’ as authorities on the method of worship of the divine Motiiers^’^, 
and of the Gitas of Sambhu, Usanas. Vi$nu and Brahma'^'. It not only- 
mentions ‘ Tantra ’ and ‘ Agama ’ very frequently^* but names a g<XKl numlxn' 
of Tantric works, viz., Kala-tantra^^, Gdmda-tantra- '', Matr-tctntra'^, Mula- 
tantra"'-, Bhuta-tantra"''. Bhairava-t antra"*, Bdla-lantra''-, and Nitya-tatitra'^ . 
In Devt-p. 76, 39 there is mention of a ‘ Markaiideya-munisre^fha-purana ’ 
dealing with topics on the Narmada and the Sarasvati, but we have not been 
able to identify it. It is also not known which PuraJia is meant by Det i p 
63. 18 (a§ta?a5tis tu namani deva-devavasya dhimatah j purajie wpagitani 
brahmaoa ca svayambhuva | |). An extract quoted by Raghunandana in 
his Smrti-tattva I, p. 668 from the ‘ Devi-p. ' but not found in the present 
Devi, contains the name of a ‘ Brahtna-purdna ' in connexion with a Mantra 
to be pronounced during the worship of Visvakarman, the divine architect. 

In this connexion we should like to say a few words on the Tantric 
elements in the Devt-p. Though the Vedic influence on this Puraiia is quit:* 
evident from the facts that the contents of the Devi-p. are said to be ‘ vedar- 
tha-tattva-sahita that the four Vedas are called Devi’s door-keepers, that 
the muttering of the Gayatri is prescribed during §aiva-yoga, that the Vedas 
are called the highest authorities on Dharma, that those who violate the rules 
of castes and stages of life are doomed to hell, that the worships often require 
the Vedic Mantras, Kuijda, Homa, etc., that the Brahmins are engaged as 
priests, and so on^’’, this Phiraija is infused with Tantric influence from begin- 
ning to end. It not only recognises the Tantra as an authority^® but men- 
tions ‘ Tantra ’ and ‘ Agama ’ on several occasions and names a good number 
of Tantric works. The study of a large number of Tantras is even called the 
best of all purifiers™. 

The form of worship, which is often mainly Tantric, requires the use 
of Tantric Mantras and the performance of Nyasa, Mudna etc.®*’ ; the use 
of wine and meat is prescribed in some cases®i ; the feeding of virgin girls is 
a very important part of all worships and festivals connected with Devi ; the 


66. Devt-p. 88, 1. 67. Devt-p. 5. 2. 

68. Devi-p. 6, 30 ; 10, 4 ; 33, 49 ; 39, 24-25 ; 56, 22 ; 83 ; 1 and 17 ; UO 3. 

69. Devi-p. 6, 31 ; 88, 1. 

70. Devi-p. 6, 31 ; 32, 43 ; 88, 1 ; 91, 14. 

71. Devi-p. 39, 25. 72. Dcvi-p. 9. 65. 

73. Devi-p. 32, 43 ; 88, 1 ; 91, 14. The Bhuta-tantra has been mentioned by 
Varahamihira in his Bfhat-saiphitd 16, 19. 

74. Devi-p. 39, 25 ; 91, 14. 75. Devi-p. 39, 146 ; 91, 14. 

76. Devi-p. 55, 8. 

77. See Devi-p. 1, 55 ; 7, 22 ; 8, 6 ; 10, v, 9 ; 12, 26 ; chap?. 25-26 ; 35, 23 • 

72. 26 ; 73, 8 ; 82, 11 ; 93, 45 ; and so on. 

78. Devi-p. 55, 8 ; 56, 22. 

79. Devi-p. 110, 3 — bahu-tantravalokanarp vimallkaranam 

80. Devi-p. 7, 65-66 ; 7, 88 ; 9. 56 ; 9, 68 ; 26, 21-22 ; 29, 14 ; 50, 1, 91 ; 50 
iv, 71 ; 52, 8 : 77, 21-22 ; 91, 40f. ; 93, 267f. ; and so on. 

81. Devi-p. 39, 173 ; 50, iii, 18, 28 and 30 ; 118, 6 : and so on. 

The Vira-vrata requires the use of ‘ mahdmdnisa ’ in Kwnn.— Devi-p. 9, 68-69. 
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image (pratimaj, altar (sthandila), sword {khadga), trident (siila), circle 
{mandala, with a padma), book (pustaka), phallus {lingo), foot-wear 
ipadukd), cloth (pata), knife (churika), arrow (bdna), water, fire, heart 
{hrdaya), picture (citra), and bow (dhanus) are to be used as mediums of 
worship in different cases®- ; and so on. 

The Devi-p, mentions many mystic lores (vidyd), viz., Kamika. Pada- 
mala, Aparajita, Mrtyunjaya-vidya, etc.®', which are intended not only for 
the attainment of magic powers such as akar§aija etc. but also for final eman- 
cipation {mukti)^K It elevates the position of the spiritual preceptors (guru) 
by prescribing their worship which is said to be as important as. or more 
im^witant than, that of the gods, Fire and the Vidyas®-. 

As to the position to be allowed to women and Sudras, the Devi-p. holds 
a liberal view. It allows them as well as the Pukvasas, Capdalas and others 
to perform the vows and worships connected with Devi®® and even prefers 
a qualified Sudra to a worthless member of any of the higher castes for the 
w'orship of Devi^\ Women and Sudras are directed to* perform Homa daily 
in a sanctuary {matha) or a kitchen {mahdnasa) but never in a Kupda®®. 
Virgin girls are to be worshipped ahd fed in all the worships and festivals 
connected with Devi, because Devi, being herself a maiden, resides in all 
virgin girls®^. Other women also are held in high esteem®®, so much so that 
their worship is prescribed on several occasions®^ 

The language of the Devi-p. often exhibits epic license. It uses ‘Mahatejdff 
for ‘ mahatejasali ’ ( 7, 22 ) , the word ‘ devyd ' for ‘ devi ’ ( 7, 91— devyayai ; 
92, 13 — devyayarp ; 99, 5 — devyayaJi ; etc.), ‘ visaih' for vidbhih' (22, 5), 
‘ pramaddni ’ for ‘ pramaddh ’ (22, 19). ‘ tac-chdstra-vettaraih ' for ‘ °vettrbhih ' 
(32, 42;, ' brahmena' and ‘ brahynasya' for ‘ brahmand' and ‘ brahmonah ’ 
res[)ectively (40, 11; 98. 10), ‘ ndmena' for ' ndnind' (46, 83), the word 
‘ mdtmo' for ‘ matr' (53, 10 — mdtardndm ; 59, 11 — ravi-matara-rupa ; 65, 90 
— mataranarn ; and so on), ' sivomdtp' for ‘sivome' (64, 2; 65, 1), ‘ to- 
jasya' for ‘rdjnah' (80, 13), 'antyajdrfi ’ for ‘ ontyajdndni ’ (88, 4), ‘ prat- 
yusi’ for ‘ pratyn^asi’ (90. 20), ‘imdtrm’ for ‘mdtoram' (91, 6), ‘ srdra- 
tmddhe' for ‘ srdvane d^ddbe' (93, 48), ‘ vaso rdjd sumontrisu’ for ‘vase 
raja sumontrindin' (9, 12), ‘ devi-sdstrdrtha-vettdrapr pujanam bkavcne 


82. Devl-p. 22, 10 ; 26, 35 ; 31, 18 : 50. i, 61 ; 50. iv, 42f. and 100 ; 54, 10 ; 
57, 13 ; 58, 19 ; 65, 56f ; 91. 40f. ; 93, 102-106 ; 98. 7-9 ; 98. 18-19 ; 100, 5 ; 102., 


11-12 ; and so on. 

83. Devt-p. 1. 63-64 ; 2, 1 ; 9, 49 and 52 ; 11, 4 ; 76, 31 ; and so on. 

84. Devl-p. 39, 27 ; 39, 122-4. 

85. Devi-p. 67, 5 ; 124 ; 1 ; chap. 125. Also cf. 39. 170 : 128, 24 and 26 f. 

86. Devl-p. 22. 5-6 : 22, 23-24 ; 24, 17 ; 88, 4 ; 89, 19 ; 91. 1 ; and so on. 

87. Devt-p. 51, 4-5. 83 Devl-p. 121, 5. 

89. Devl-p. 35, 17-18. 

kanya devya svayarp proktii kanya-rupa tu sulini | 
yavad akasta-yonilj syat tavad devya surariha 1 1 

90. Devi-p. 93, 165f. 

91. Devl-p. 22, 19 ; 90, 21 ; 91. 61. 
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ilibhatn' for ‘°vettuh pujatmn etc.’ (34, 3), 'utta' for ' utti^thc' ^8. 17), 
‘ pujytia' in the active voice (22, 19— devi-bhaktams ca pujyetai, ' udir an' 
for 'udirayati' (33, 4), ' cintanmiena' for cintayatd' (36, 32), ' smantid’ 
for ‘ smftvd' (39. 45), ‘ tadoyat ' for ‘ a today at ’ (41, 3), ‘ patayal ' for ' apd- 
tayat' (41, 8), ‘ prcchate' for ' pjcchati' (80, 13), ' pujya' for ‘ pujayiti u' 
(91, 6), ‘dadet’ for ‘ dadydt' (91, 74), ‘ sevmtti' for ‘ sevonte', and so on. 
The occurrence of such instances throughout the whole Purana is important 
as regards its age and general integrity. 

Tracts, claiming to be parts of the Devl-p., are very small in number. 
In the Vahglya Sahitya Pari§at collection there are two Mss. of the * I)tvl- 
purajiokta-durgapuja-paddati ’ and “ DevTpur^e VIra§tamivrata-katha 
and in the Eiacca University collection there is a Ms. of a Candika-khanda*' 


claiming to be a part of the Devl-p. This Candika-kh., which is quite differ- 
ent from the ‘Candika-kh.’ drawn upon in the Prayakitta-khajoda (P- 82) 
claiming to be a part of Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintanmii, is a unique Pui^ic 
work dealing with the story of Mafigala-cai?di as found in the Candi-mahgala- 
kavyas of Bengal. 

APPENDIX 1 

Verses quoted from the ‘ Devi-p.’ in 


1. Kttlaviveka Devl-p. 
of Jimutavahana, 

pp. 354-5 = 48, 2. 
p. 407 = 61, 3. 
p. 410 = 61, 4b-5. 

[The verse ‘ caturthi-bharani- 
yoge’ is not found.] 
p. 412 = 61, 8. 
pp. 424-5 = 61, 13-14a. 
pp. 469-470 = 61, 17b-19a, 
p. 472 = 74, 9b. 
p. 512-3 = 22, 7-8a. 
p. 513 = 93, 104b-105. 
p. 524 = 74, 11-16 and 19b. 

2. Apararka’s com. on the Yajna- 
valkya-smrti, 

p. 16— Cf. 32, 42-43 ; or 51, 4-6. 
p. 174 ■= 97, 7a. 
pp. 363-4 = 104, 2-10 ; 102, 1. 

I The line ‘ dhenuip tilamayiip ’ 
and the verse ' maghe > masi 
tilan yas tu’ are not found.] 
p. 428 = 74, 11-16 and 19b. 


Devi-p. 
p. 557 = 59, 17. 
p. 559 = 59, 18. 

3. Adbhuta-sdgara of Ballalascna, 
pp. 274-5 = 100, 9b-10. 

4. CatuTvarga-cintanumi of Hemadri 
Vol. I, 

p. 41 = 102, 3-4a. 
p. 235 = 50, ii, 39-40. 
pp. 407-8 = 104, 11 to the end. 
pp. 415-6 = 105, 1 to the end. 
pp. 421-2 = 106, 1 to the end. 
pp. 437-8 = 103, 7 to the end. 
pp. 463-4 - 103, 2-6. 
p. 513 = 91, 24-25. 
pp. 544-7 = 91. 12, 23 and 37-73. 
p. 558 = 91, 74b-81 
p. 561 = 91, 82 and 9. 
pp. 886-7 = 104, 1-4 and 8b-10 ; 
102 , 1 . 

[The lines ‘\Tatante gaqi subhTuri’ 
and ‘vratante masa-danakhye’ 
on p. 887 are not found.] 


92. Chintaharan Chakravarti, .4 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in 
the Vang^ya Sahitya Pari^at, p. 72. 

93. Ms. No. 1617A. This Ms. is written in Bengali characters and consists 
of 78 folios and 16 chapters. It contains a fly leaf bearing the date 1723 Saka. 
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Devi-p. 

p. 887 — Cf. 104, 5. 
p. 889 = 102, 9. 

Vol. II, Fait i, 

p. 29 == 102, 5-7a. 

[ITic verse ‘ sarve sivasramab ’ is 
not found,] 
p. 63 = 50, iv, 74-77. 
pp. 65-66 == 65, 99b ; 66, l-6a, 
11-12, 30-33a and 38b-39a. 

[Two lines from ‘ varayanti 
grahan ’ on p. 66 arc not 
found. 1 

pp. 69-71 — 56, 14-23 and 41-44. 
pp. 71-75 = 121, Iff ; 50, 78-91a. 
p. 90 = 50, i, 94a-b. 
pp. 223-5 65, 99b; 66. 1-4, 36. 

5-6a, 11-12, 30-33a, 38b-39a. 
pp. 309-311 = 56, 14-23 and 41-44. 
pp. 311-316 = 121, Iff.; 50, 74-91a. 
pp. 484-5 = 65, l-6a. 

[Four lines from ‘ namab samasta- 
bhuvana*” arc not found,] 
pp. 823-6 78, 7b-8 (cf.), 9b, 

ll-13(cf.), 14, 15-16 (cf.). 

17a, 17b-18 (cf.), etc. etc. 
pp. 856-862 =: 30, 50-109. 
pp 899-900 = 65, 6b-ll, 

[The line ‘ orp namo maha- 
bhagavatyai ’ is not found.] 
pp. 900-903 = 21, 12-14 ; 22, 2-20a 
and 22-24. 

[The line ‘ saubhagyarthaip striya 
kiryaip ’ on p, 901 is not 
found. ] 

pp. 1175-7 = 58, l-2a, 2b-16a and 
19-25. 

Vol. II, Part ii, 

pp. 230-3 100, 1 to the end. 

pp. 332-5 = 89, 2 to the end. 

[Eleven lines from ‘ vipra y^atlia 
ca pujyanaip ’ on p. 335 arc 
not found.] 

pp. 401-410 11, 39-57 ; 12, 1-26, 

27-29a and 31 to the end. 
pp. 420-4 = 31, 1 to the end. 
pp. 453-5 = 61, 1-14 and 16-25. 

[The line ‘ vame grhita-dhanva 
ca’ on p. 454 is not found] 
pp. 590-2 = 45, 1 to the end. 
pp. 600-617 - 65, 12-26, 30b and 
35 to the end ; 66, 1 to the 
end ; 67, 1-14 and 15b-62a. 


Devi-p. 

[ The line ‘ gorocanalaktaiiikma ' on 
p. 602, five lines from ‘ yajha- 
karmabhivrddhis ca ’ on 
pp. 605-6, the line ‘ nirya- 
sambuda-saileya°’ on p. 612, 
four lines from ‘ dvyahgularn 
dvyahgulaip vrddhya ’ on pp. 
pp. 612-3, and two lines from 
■ kalyanaip te prakurvantu ’ 
on p. 616 are not found.] 
pp. 627-8 = 67, 67b-74. 

[The first four lines ‘ evarri pii^ye 
avapnoti ’ clc. are not found. ] 
pp. 691-3 = 79, ii, l-13a, 20 and 
13b- 19. 

pp. 693-4 -- 79, iii, 1-8. 

p. 694 -= 79, iii. 9-10. 
pp. 694-5 = 64, 1-5. 

p. 695 = 64, 6-7. 
pp. 696-8 = 101, 1 to the end. 
pp. 775-6 = 23, 1-11. 
pp. 832-6 = 99, l-18a. 19-20a, 
21 -4 la and 42-52. 
pp. 853-4 104, 1-4 and 8-10. 

[The line ‘ vratantcgaip subharii ’ 
on p. 854 is not found] 
pp. 915-6 = 107, 46b-54 and 57 to 
the end. 

pp. 990-1 = 60, M2. 

Vol. Ill, Part i, 

p. 164 74, 1. 

p. 231 ^ 24, l-7a and 21-23. 
p. 235 = 24, 16. 

p. 248 74, 11-16 and 17b-19. 

p. 335 - 59, 17. 

p. 862 = 74. 15-16a, 

pp. 1336-7 = 27, 1-5. 
p. 1616 60, 3b. 

p. 1626 = 60, 9. 

I^p. 1626-7 60, 4-5. 

[ The second quotation ‘ a.^tabhir 
dhenubhih ’ etc. is not found.] 
p. 1628 = 60, 8b. 

p. 1634 = 60, 10. 

[ The verse ‘ evarp vr^otsarga- 
vidhini ’ is not found] 

Vol. Ill, Part ii, 

pp. 385-6 = 74, 11-21. 
pp. 408-9 = 24, 2b-6 

1 Four lines from ‘ suryc ghora 
vidhau dhaiik^i ’ on pp. 408-9 
are not found.] 
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Dcvi-j>. 

pp. -109-410 -- 24, 17c-17g. 
p. 410 24. 18-20. 

[Eight lines from ‘ sarpkranlir 
jayate yatra’ are not found] 
p. 411 =- 24, llb-12. 
p. 416-7 24, 21 -24a and 25. 

pp. 118-9 — 24, 7-9, 1, 26a-b and 
10-lla. 

p. 419 =- 24, 13. 
p. 122 =- 24, 7a. 
p. 424 =: 24, 14-15. 
p. 425 24, 14b-15a and 16. 

p. 426 24, 17a-b, 

p. 429 ^ 24, 14b. 
p. 431 = 24, 14b. 
p. 589 = 59, 17. 
p. 617 = 61, 3. 
p. 619 = 61, 8. 
p. 630 = 63, 13-14a. 
p. 637 = 61, 17b- 19a. 
pp. 853-4 = 32, 8b-10 and 13.14a. 
[The verses from ‘ matrbhairava- 
varahi etc.’ are not found.) 
pp. 880-1 = 45, 2-6a. 

[Twenty-five lines from ‘ magha- 
dyah kalikadyas ca yai^favya 
vidhina mune ’ on pp. 880-1 
are not found] 
p. 890 = 98, 13. 

pp. 890-1 = 61, l-4a, 9-10, 14b-16a, 
17b-18, 23a and 19a. 
p. 892 =- 62, 2-3a. For the other 
quoted lines cf. Devt-p. 62, 
3b ff. 

p. 911 ^ 12, 44. 

5. Kjtyacara of Sridatta Upadliyaya, 

fol. 58a = 50, iv, 66-69. 
fol. 59a (twice) - 51, 23b and 13b- 
14a. 

6. Kdla-nirriaya of Madhavacarya, 

p. 62 — refers to chap. 104. (But 
in Devt-p., chap. 104 Tila- 
dana is ordained in the month 
of Magha). 
p. 337 == 24, 14-15. 
pp. 340-1 = 24, 2-6. 
pp. 349-350 = 74, 11-16 and 18-19a. 

7. Madatia-pdrijdla of Madanapala, 

p. 122 97, 8b and 11a. 


Devt-p. 

p. 304 51, 1.3b llH. 

p. 526 - 59, 17. 

8. Duignlsava-vivcka of .Sulapani, 

p. 2 23. 4b. 

p. 6 22. 7a. 

p. 10 . 22, 6. 

p. 19 21. lOa-b. 

[The verse ‘ .saipk arena nimejena ’ 
is not found.] 
pp. 20-21 21, 9b- 10b. 

p. 22 - 23, 2 and 9 10. 

[The line ‘ purvaj^dha-yulasta- 

myaip ' is not found.] 
p. 27 61. 13-14a. 

9. Prayascilta-iivcka of Sulapani, 

p. 276 1=- 97, 5. 

10. T'trtha-rintdmani of Vacaspati-mi.,ra, 

p. 246 54, 15b-16a. 

11. Var^aknya-kaumud] of Govinda- 

nanda, 

p. 31 (the verse ‘gaijcsc karayet 
pujarp ’) ~ 61, 8. 


p. 

57 

78. 1 

6. 

p. 

66 - 

78, 

6. 

p. 

205 = 

24, 

22-23. 

pp. 

205-6 

= 24. 13. 

p. 

206 = 

24. 

16. 

p. 

207 = 

24, 

7a, 

pp. 

207-8 

= : 

24. 3-6. 

pp. 

208-9 

24, 14-15. 

p. 

209 - 

24, 

17a-b. 

pp. 

210-211 

24. 17C-20. 

p- 

215 = 

24, 

10-11. 


[The otlier quotation ‘ tulame^a- 
pravesc tu ’ is not found.] 
p. 217 24, 15a. 

p. 245 = 24, 11b. 

[ The verses ‘ sarpkrantyarn yani 

dattani ’ and ‘ satam indu- 

k§aye danarp ’ are not 

found] 

p. 250 = 59, 3b-4a. 

[The verse ‘ itye$a kathita rajan ’ 
is not found.] 

P. 339 == 59, 13b-14a. 
pp. 348-9 = 59, 18. 
p. 351 59, 16b. 

pp. 359-360 = 59, 16-17. 

p. 366 - Cf. 21, 13. 

p 373 59, 19, 20a and 21a. 
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Devhp. 

p. 523 61, 13-14a. 

p. 532 61, 22b-23a. 

[The verse ‘ mande varke gxirail 
vapi ’ is not found.] 

12. Sruddhakriya-kmmud'i of Govinda- 
nanda, 

p. 276 59, 16-17. 

p. 287 - 59, 16b. 

13. Dunakriyd-Kaumudl of Govinda- 
nanda, 

p. 94 — 60, 7b-8a and 6b-7a. 

(The verses ‘ vr§a eva ' and ‘ enarp 
vrsaip ’ are not found.] 

14. Durga-pujd-tattva of Raghunandana, 

p. 1 = 22, 7a and 23b. 
p. 12 = 21, 13 ; 2 and 9-10. 
p. 17 = 123, 5. 

p. 21 = 123, 13a, 14, 15a, 13b 
and 12. 

pp. 25-29— Cf. 50, 88 ff. 
p. 31 = 21, lOa-b and 9b-c. 

[The line 'a§tamyam bali- 
danena ’ is not found.) 
p. 36 = 21, 9c ; 59, 21a. 
p. 37 59, 19-20a. 

p. 38 = 23, 2 and 9-10 ; 54, 15b- 
16a. 

15. Smjti-lattva of Raghunandana, 

Vol. I, 

p. 22 = 54, 15b- 16a. 
p. 35 = 61, 10. 
p. 66 = 22, 7a and 23b. 
p. 67 = 22, 6. 
pp. 72-73 1= 21, 12-13. 
p. 82 ( durgabhakti-tarahgipi-k}tya- 
maharnva-dhrtena devipura- 
nena . . . . ) = 21, 9b-10b. 
p. 85 = 59, l9-20a and 20b. 
[The line ‘ purva^adha-yuta^tam- 
yaip ’ is not found. ] 
p. 93 = 23, 2a and 9-10. 
p. 118 1- 59, 16b-17. 
p. 140 = 24, 13-14a, 17b and 14b- 
17a. 

p. 142 = 24, 7a. 
p. 143 1= 24, 6. 
p. 150 = 24, 7 and 9b, 
p, 257 = 59, 16b-17. 
p. 400 1= 51, 23b. 
p. 844 = 59, 18, 


DfJ’i-p. 

Vol. II, 

p. 5 ( . . . . kamadhenu-naiyata- 

kalikakalpataru-krtyacintamapi 
hemadri-vacaspati-misra-dh]ta- 
devipuraijaip) = 24, 7-12. 
p. 6 24, 1, 

pp. 59-60 = 54, 15b-16a. 
p. 60 = 50, iv, 66-67. 
p. 93 = 78, 6. 

p. 3'43 ( . . . .navyavardhkmana- 

prabhftayah) — 59, 27b. 

511 54, 15b-16a. 

[The second extract ‘ bhaktya 
pi^ta-pradipadyaih ’ (quoted 
with the words ‘ puja-ratna- 
kare devipuratianfi ’ ) is not 
found.) 

p. 586 = 54, 15b-16a. 

16. Nitydcara-pradipa of Narasiipha 
Vajapeyin, 

p. 21-Cf. 32, 42-43 ; or 51, 4-6. 
p. 172 — refers to Deui-p. 50, iv, 52. 
p. 172 -= 50, iv, 53a. 
p. 172 — refers to 50, iv, 78 and 80, 
p, 173— refers to 50, iv, 78. 
p. 570 = 34, 9 and lOb-11. 
p. 611— Cf. 51. 13b-14a. 
p. 640 = 123, 8-9a, 10b, 12-13a, 
14a, 16b, 13b and 17. 
pp. 640-1— Cf. 123, 11 f. 
p. 641 1 =^ 51, 14a. 
p. 641 — refers to 123, 18-20. 
p. 641 = 51, 10b and 13b-14a. 

17. Vidhdna-parijala (Vol. I) of 

Anantabhatta. 

pp. 588-592 = 54, 15b-16a and 
16b-21. 

[The long extract on ‘ lak^- 
homa ’ is not found.) 

18. Kalasdra of Gadadhara, 

p. 84 = 61, 10. 
p. 104 = 22, 4b-6a, 

[The line ‘ saubhagyarthaip tatha ’ 
is not foatnd.) 
p. Ill = 21, 13. 
pp. 114-5 = 22, 23b-24. 

[The first extract ‘ masi caivayuje 
vira ’ etc. is not found.] 
p. 203 = 96, 22. 
p. 462 = 59, 17. 
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Devi-p. 

p. 466 - 59, 18. 

p. 579 -- 24 , 22-23. 

p. 580 = 24, 17a-b. 

19. Haribliaktivilasu of Gopalabhatta, 
p. 206 - 51, 24-25 and 15-160. 


Dev'i-p. 

p. 392 - 51. 2.3. 

p. 916 - 61. 1-2. 
pp. 1286-7 >- 118, 14b 15a. 

['Fhe firsl extract ‘ devarcu naiva 
satpcalya ' etc', is not found.] 
p. 1325 - 118, 15b 16a. 


APPENDIX II. 

The quotations made from the ' Dev-p.' in the followinK works are not found 
in the present Devi-p.: 

1. Kalaviveka, pp. 470, 491. 

2. Apararka’s (x>m. on the Yainavalkya-smjti, pp. 10-11 ( devipurapa-yoga- 
yajnavalkyayoh ....), 372 (on asva-dana), 386 (on dana), 570 (sixteen lines 
on the description oif the image of the Sun probably to be worsliipped during 
Graha-yajfia). 

3. Smrtyarfha-saja (of Sridliara), p. 150 (from Aditya-p. ?). 

4. Caturvarga-cintdina^i, Vol. I, pp. 61, 63, 78, 82, 88, 156, 216-7 (on 
mrtyuhjaya-puja-vidhi), 518, 568, 668 (on asraya-dana ?), 673-4 (on pratisraya- 
dana), 908, 963, 1003, 1004, 1007-14 (149 lines on dvari-bandha-\ndhi ) , 1044-47 (on 
arama-ropapa) . 

Vol. II, Part i, pp. 525-6 (on Kunda-caturthi-vrata ) , 906 (on asva-puja during 
the wor^ip of Devi), 955. 

Vol. II, Part ii, pp. 728-730 (on Sarpkranti-vrata), 964-9 (on bhfgu-patana ) . 

Vol. Ill, Part i, pp. 705, 707, 727-8. 

Vol. Ill, Part ii, pp. 285-6, 615, 631, 633, 639, 677-8, 851, 878-9 ( kamana-vi^cvaja 
nak^atra-visege devata-vise^-puja) , 912 (on Indra-dhvajocchraya). 

5. Durgotsava-viveka, pp. 1, 4, 7, 8, 11, 13, 16, 17, 18, 25. 

6. V raiakala-viveka (of iSulapani, Dacca University Ms No. 1578c), fol. 3a. 

7. Dfflaydtra-viveka (of Sulapani, Dacca University Ms No. 177c), fol. 4a. 

8. Tithi-viveka (of Suiapapi, Dacca University Ms No. 403d), fol. 9a. 

9. Tirtha-cintamatfi, pp, 10, 11, 247-250 (garigayaip vrata-phalaip). • 

10. Vari^kriya-kaumudi, pp. 9, 10, 30-31 (on Caturthi-krtya : only the last 
verse is found in the Devt-p.), 61, 170, 212, 249, 346, 367, 371 (' kalptataru-likhila- 
devipuratie ') , 374-5, 376, 377, 380, 447, 369-370, 370. 

11. Sraddhakriya-kaumudt, pp. 268-9, 284 , 292, 356. 

12. Danakriya-kaumudi, pp. 26, 160. 

13. Nityacara-paddhati (of Vidyakara Vajapeyin, ASB ed.), pp. 509-510. 

14. Durgapuja-tattva (of Raghunandana) , pp. 3, 25, 29, S7-38, 43, 44. 

15. Smrti-tattva, Vol. I, pp. 25, 65, 72, 75, 76, 77 (,‘ kalpataru-dhpla-devi- 
puratje’), 86, 89, 90, 102 ( ‘ pQjaratnakare devipuraijaip ’), 127, 130, 132, 145, 154, 
299, 319, 324-5, 399, 404, 410-1, 431, 490, 535, 607, 663, 666 (‘ kalpatarau devi- 
puraijaap , 668, 689 ( ‘ danaratnakare devipuraijaip ’), 800, 815, 827 (‘ pratL^tha- 
kapda-kalpatarau devipuraijarp ’ ; ‘ krtya-cintamajjau devipurapaip ’), 828 (.‘ kama- 
rupi 3 ra-nibandhe smyti-sagare devipurarjaip '), 852, 860; Vol. II, pp. 20, 66, 153, 
289, 320, 372, 414 (‘kalpatarau devipurairjaip ’), 417, 419, 437, 504 (‘kalpatarau 
devipuraijain '1 , 614, 614-5 (‘kalpatarau devipuraijaip ’), 615, 617, 6S'l (‘puja- 
ratn^are devipui^aip’). 

16. Nitydcdrchpradipa, pp, 147, 290. 

17. Kaiasdra, mj. 8, 80, 88, 108, 105, 112, 112-3, 157, 230-1, 284, 479, 592. 

18. Vidhdruhparijdta (Vol. I), pp, 588-592 (a long extract on lak^homa). 

19. Haribhakthildsa, pp. 1178, 1179, 1180, 



ON VALID TESTS OF LINGUISTIC HYPOTHESES 

By 

D. D. KOSAMBI, Poona 

It is known that in any connected piece of writing .[‘‘language stream”] 
the number of words used twice is far less than that used only once. The 
number occurring three times is still less, and the drop continues rapidly. 
The Harvard philologist George Kingsley Zipf has proposed a “ law ” for this, 
the number of words used n times being, according to him, proportional to 
n-=^ (1, 24 ; 2, 40-44). The main purpose of this note is to raise serious 
objections to this inverse square “law.” These objections are statistical. 
I maintain that no such law, whatever the exponent, will do for the data 
so far given because the fit is not sufficiently good even when the best ex- 
ponent is taken by calculations on the logarithmic scale. ( 1, 25-26 ; 2, 43 ; 
5, 63). To put this in non-technical language : to every head, there will be 
one cube-shaped wooden box that fits best, but in general, a rubber cap or a 
felt hat of the right size will fit better, and the latter is more likely to indicate 
a contour of the skull. 

1. As my attention was first called to the problem by the Old-Kanarese 
word count? of Mr. M. G. Venkatesaiya (working under the direction of 
Mr. C. R. Sankaran), I shall illustrate the accepted statistical method by 
an application to his data. K, V, P denote three works in Halagannada, 
entitled the Kavirajamarga, Vo^daradhane, and Pampdsatakam respectively. 
For purposes of testing it will be necessary to group together the small fre- 
quencies at the ends, and sufficient to present the counts as follows : 

TABLE I 




Observed 



Expected 


Fr. 

K 

V 

P 

Totals 

K 

V 

P 

1. 

3241 

2990 

1087 

7318 

3220*6 

3041-3 

1056-1 

2. 

270 

301 

62 

633 

278-6 

263-1 

91-3 

3. 

62 

71 

19 

152 

669 

63-2 

21-9 

4. 

40 

45 

14 

99 

43-6 

41*1 

14-3 

5. 

29 

22 

7 

58 

25*5 

24-1 

8-4 

6.t 

39 

47 

18 

104 

45-8 

43-2 

15-0 

Total 

3681 

3476 

1207 

8364 

3681 0 

3476-0 

1207-0 


The expected numbers are calculated on the assumption that the 
three works are uniform in the structure of their language stream, 
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whence it follows tliat the ratio of the ligure in eacli ‘ expected ’ cell to the 
total at the foot of its column must be the same as tlie corres|X)nding ratio 
of the marginal totals. The numbers so obtained are rounded off to the fimt 
decimal, taking due care to preserve the totals each way. As it is clear that 
the expected and observed totals will never coincide in practice, some method 
of calculating the magnitude of the discrepancy and of judging its seriousness 
is necessary. This, for the case in hand, is Karl Pearson’s test, x' tx'ing 
the sum obtained by squaring the difference between each expectation and 
observation, and dividing the square by the expected number. This sum is 
here about 22-25, and inasmuch as ten of the given eighteen entries could 
have been made at will without disturbing the totals, we enter the tables of 
X“ (to be found in any standard text on statistics, such as R. A. Fisher’s 
Statistical Methods for Research Workers) with 10 degrees of freedom. It is 
then found that the probability of exceeding this value of x” lies between 
•01 and '02. That is, we should, on the hypothesis of uniformity between the 
three works, expect to obtain such a result not oftener than once in fifty times, 
but not so rarely as only once in a hundred trials. This is hardly in favour 
of the hypothesis, though the ‘ level of significance ' is to some extent a matter 
of individual choice, just as the fit of a hat would depend u(X)n the wearer. 
If P were smaller than -05, as it is here, the statistician would take the hypo- 
thesis as contradicted, following the standard practice of his trade. 

This test is surely more exact than anything suggested by Zipe' ( 5) or 
his critics (4), judging from the reference material to which I have access 
here. If the same test be applied to the data for the K and the V, it will be 
found that the two works are compatible, P being not less than about 0 ‘2, 
which is not at all serious. That is, the Kavirdjamdrga and the Vod4ard- 
dhane follow about the same frequency laws, but the Patnpdsatakam is deci- 
dedly of a different nature. The main cause of the discrepancy lies in words 
of frequency two, of which the V has too many and the P far too few. 

2. Applying this x® test to Ziff’s data, we reach the following conclu- 
sions ; Taking together his numbers for Chinese and Plautian Latin with 
Eldridge’s for American newspaper English (1, 23; 2, 26-28), the value of 
x“ is enormous and virtually excludes the very notion of uniformity. Of 
the three, Peiping Chinese and Plautian Latin are closest together, as would 
be expected from the fact that Eldridge did not count numerals and proper 
nouns (2, 25). We note in passing that the totals as given by Zipf need 
two corrections, that for Chinese being 3342 instead of his 3332, and for 
Eldridge’s English, 6001 in place of 6002. Testing the two languages counted 
by Zipf, however, we find x'® about 40-8, which for 17 degrees of freedom 
gives a probability of 001, almost exactly, about one chance in a thousand 
that the two languages follow the same frequency law, the discrepancy arising 
mainly in frequencies 5 and 15. 

Finally, the same test applies to any proposed law of frequency, in parti- 
cular to the inverse square law. For sufficiently extended counts, the ex- 
pected number of words occurring n times would be given by 6N/(7rn)®, or 
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■6079N/n-, where N is the total number of distinct words counted. The 
square of each discrepancy is again divided by the expected number ; the 
ratios are added together for the value of It will be found that of all the 
six sets of counts cited here, the ‘ law ’ applies best to Chinese. It is again 
necessary to group together the smaller frequencies at the end (in testing 
by x’ the exixxted frequency should not in any cell fall much below ten) 
and for 17 degrees of freedom, I obtain a value of x"=" 27-17 whereas the 
value for P -05 is 27-587. The fit, then, is hardly satisfactory ; the best that 
can be said about the proposed law is that the data for Chinese does not 
contradict it so decisively as that for the remaining languages. 

3. To apply these simple tests, little knowledge of statistical theory, 
none of pure mathematics, is required. The labour involved is trifling when 
it is considered that final conclusions are to be drawn from data far more 
laboriously compiled and that their validity is to be tested. It is surprising, 
therefore, to note that nowhere in the work of Zipf, nor in the criticisms of 
Joos (4) nor the arguments advanced by an able mathematician like Stoni-; 
(5, 60-61, 63-64) is there any idea of testing goodness of fit or significance. 
As the U. S. A. are fortunate in possessing many statisticians of eminences, I 
shall offer a few suggestions here, and leave it to the philologists to work 
them out, if they see fit to do so. 

None of the inverse exponent laws fit at ail well, though each exponent 
may be said to characterize the sample from which it was calculated just as 
the best fitting cubical box would characterize a skull. For Kaeding’s data 
(2, 22), the three counts given by Zipf, as well as the three of Kanarese with 
which I illustrated the x" test, a type B series derived from the Poisson distri- 
bution or one of Neyman’s “ contagious ” distributions (6) would be found, 
to fit far better. But the same series would not do for all the samples any 
better than the same box or hat for all heads ; the statistics would be of a 
descriptive'type, lacking the attractive if fictitious Newtonian simplicity of the 
inverse square law, supplemented by an appeal to Schrodinger, Heisenberg, 
Dirac (5, 61). Another interesting possibility, if a Poissonian or type B series 
is found to fit well, would be of estimating the passive vocabulary of the 
stream, words not used at all, by extrapolation ; the “ maximum-likelihood ” 
formulae for estimating the words of zero frequency from a supposed Poisson 
distribution can be worked out very easily, but are not given here inasmuch 
as the said distribution, which is virtually a random distribution, does not fit. 

A far more serious matter is that of properly randomised sampling. 
Zipf and his followers wish to characterize an entire language, sometimes all 
languages, by means of their counts. But the total number of words in the 
respective language streams is always enormous in comparison with the num- 
ber that can be counted (with obvious exceptions like Anglo-Saxon or 
Sumerian); therefore every precaution has to be taken to avoid bias. This, 
again, is a matter to which the statisticians have devoted a good deal of time ; 
standard methods of randomisation exist which might very well be considered 
before the work of counting is begun, It is to be noted that ZiPF’s scattering 
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point (1, 24) disappears with increased size of the sample, as well as in our 
tests of significance. 

Finally, it must be stated that statistics is not just a laborious metliod 
of contradicting the pleasing conclusions obtained by the common sense of 
the philologist. For example, analysis of variance may be applied to the 
combined data for thirteen languages (3, 61, 65) using the percentages given 
by Ziff. The conclusions are that the languages arc remarkably uniform, 
that there is no difference between the classic and the modem languages, that 
there is a tremendous difference between the consonants idkgpb on p. 61 
and the / r on 65, whether they be taken in these two blocks or separately. 
For any- twd entries in Ziff’s table, the difference of 3-36 per cent, is to be 
taken as significant at the 5 % level ; for tlie means between two languages, 
this should be divided by VIO, for two consonants, by \/13- A caution is 
necessary in that the use of percentages can be objectionable : if all the pet - 
centages were taken, every language would have the same total 100. But if the 
use be allowed in the present case, the information which I give and which 
does not contradict Zipf is partially summarised in the following table : 

TABLE H 

Analysis of Variance 


Source 

d. f. 

sum-squares 

mean sq. 

ratio 

languages 

12 

15-424060 

1-285338 

( 1-0987) -» 

blocks t-b vs. m-r 

1 

78-736862 

— 

55-75*** 

Consonants within 
a block 

8 

376-270187 

47-033773 

33-3046**' 

lang. X blocks 

12 

25-192508 

2-099376 

1-4866* 

residual 

96 

135-574263 

1-412232 

(s.d. 1.188)i7) 

Total 

129 

631- 197880 

4 893007 

3-4647 


Here the blocks are the two sets of consonants. It is seen that the langu- 
ages behave differently in the two sets, but this has not the enormous signi- 
ficance of the difference between OMis<xiants. 
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THE NOSE RING IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 

By 

R. T. S. MILLAR, Bombay. 

[In 1939 I published a paper on the “ Antiquity of the Hindu Nose-omament ” 
in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute (Vol. XIX, pp. 313-334) in which I tried 
to prove that this ornament is a foreign importation into Indian culture. I further 
traced the history of this ornament in Indian sources from A.D. 1000 onwards but 
was unable to trace any references to it in Indian sources prior to a.d. 1000. In 
view of these findings I was curious to investigate the history of this ornament 
prior to a.d. 1000 in any source other than Indian and accordingly carried on a 
cursory perusal of the Bible. To my great surprise I found in the Bible some 
references to the nose-jewels. In this connection I had a discussion with my friend 
Prof. D. D. Kosambi, who advised me to consult some scholar, competent to study 
all the references to the nose-ring in the Bible and to prepare a critical note on 
them for publication in the New Indian Antiquary. As a result of Prof. Kosambi’s 
inquiry through Prof. John Maclean of the Wilson College, Bombay, I was fortu- 
nately introduced tO' Prof. R. T. S. Millar of the same College who kindly agreed 
to my request and prepared the following interesting note on the “Nose-ring in 
the Old Testament . I take this opportunity of thanking all these friends for their 
willing co-operation in pursuing my inquiry about the antiquity of the Nose-oma- 
rnent prior to a.d. 1000. Prof. Millar thinks that the custont of wearing the nose- 
ring might have come to the Hebrews from the ancestors they had in common with 
other Semitic peoples.— P. K. Code.] 

The following does not attempt to be more than a note on the use of 
the Hebrew word nezetn in the Old Testament or Hebrew Bible. The signi- 
ficance of this is that it indicates that nose-rings were in use among the 
people of the Hebrews several centuries before Christ. 

The word nezem means an ornament in the shape of a ring, and this 
seems always to have been made of gold. The dictionary gives two mean- 
ings : “ nose-ring ” and “ ear-ring ”, because in some places where it is used 
it is obviously attached to the nose, and in others it is certainly an ornament 
for the ears. 

There are eleven passages in the Old Testament where the word is used : 

Genesis 24, verses 22, 50, 47. 

Genesis 35, verse 4. 

Exodus 32, verses 2, 3. 

Exoduis 35, verse 22. 

Judges 8, verses 24, 25, 26. 

Isaiah 3, verse 21. 

Ezekiel 16, verse 12. 

Hosea 2, verse 13. 

Job 42, verse 11. 

Proverbs 11, verse 22. 

Proverbs 25, verse 12. 
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In two of the above passages there is a direct reference to ears. The 
first is Genesis 35, 4. The Hebrew is as follows ; 

w®eth hann'‘ 2 ;amin sher b®’oznehem : 
which is translated in the Authorised Version of the Bible as 
“ all their earrings which were in their ears.” 

The Revised Version translates : 

“ the rings which were in their ears ; ” 
and Professor Moffatt, in A New Translation of the Bible, as 
“ their amulets of ear-rings.” 

The other is Exodus 32, 2, 3. 

“wayyomer ’» lehem ’ah®r6n par®qu nizme hazzahabh ’“sher 
b®’oznie n®shekhem b®nekhem ubhmotheldiem ” 

“ And Aaron said unto them 
“ Break off the golden earrings, which are in the ears of 
your wives, of your sons, and of your daughters.” (A. V.) 

“ . .. . Break off the golden rings” (R. V.) 

Moffatt also translates earrings. 

As the word nezem (plural n®zaniiim) in these passages undoubtedly 
means an earring, the earlier translators seem to have attempted to read this 
meaning into the word in all cases where that was at all possible. The 
Septuagint (the Greek version of the Old Testament) translates in all cases 
by enotion, an earring. The Vulgate follows suit with tnoures, but finds 
difficulty in two passages, where it uses other words. These will be dealt 
with later. The Authorised Version (English, 1611) followed the Vulgate, 
translating by earring except in these two cases. The Revised Version 
(English, 1884) alters to nose-ring in a number of passages, and seems to 
give the correct rendering in most cases. This, with Moffat’s Translaticm, 
may be treated as the last word on the subject as far as translation is 
concerned. 

Besides the passage dealt with above, there are several of the passages 
in question where there seems to be little doubt that earrings are referred to. 
These are : 

Judges 8, 24 

uthmu-ll Ish nezem sh®lald ki-nizme zahabh lahem Id yishm«‘ellm hem 

“give me every man the earrings of his prey (for they had golden ear- 
rings, because they were Ishmaelites)” (A. V.) 

The* R. V. and Moffatt also translate earrings. 

Job 42, 11 

“ wayitt®nu 16 ish nezem zahabh eljadh ” 

^ every nmn gave him .... an earring of gold ” (A. V.) 

“ every man gave him a ring of gold ” (R. V.) 

“a gold ring” (Moffatt) 
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The chief reason for the assumption that earring is the correct translation 
in these passages is that the rings seem to be for wearing by men, and ali 
the evidence shows that nose-rings were only worn by women. 

Three of the passages just dealt with (Genesis 35, 4, Exodus, 32, 2, 3,. 
and Judges 8, 24) have an interest of their own as indicating that the rings 
described were associated with heathen practices or heathen peoples. In the 
first passage Jacob’s household is purified by putting away strange gods and 
divesting themselves of their earrings. In the second passage earrings are 
melted down to make the golden calf which the Israelites worshipped sin- 
fully in the wilderness. In the third passage, earrings are taken from the 
defeated Ishmaelites. It was considered natural that they should have golden 
earrings, because they traded for gold and silver, which they brought from 
Egypt and Arabia. Pliny {Natural History xi, 50) refers to the wearing 
of earrings by men of the East. There is said to be no such custom among 
the Bedawin (the descendants of the Ishmaelites) to-day. The earrings seem 
to have been regarded as amulets. (See Moffatt’s translation and Peake’s 
Commmtary on the Bible.) 

There are three passages where the meaning of the word might be either 
“ earring ” or “ nosering ”. These are ; 

Exodus 35, 22 

‘’wayyabho’u ha’^nashim al-hannashim kol n^dhibh 

lebh hebhi’u hah wanezem w®tabba‘ ath w®khumaz kolk®li zahabh 

“ And they came, both men and women, as many as were willing hearted, 
and brought bracelets, and earrings, and rings, and tablets, all jewels of 
gold.” (A. V.) 

“ brooches and earrings and signet-rings and armlets, all jewels 

of gold.” (R. V., which in the margin gives the alternative reading nose- 
rings for earrings). 

Moffatt translates earrings. 

In this passage there i^ another word hah, here translated bracelets or 
brooches, which means usually a hook or ring put into the nose of animals 
such as the camel, and which may here mean nose-rings. It does not seem 
to be used for a human ornament elsewhere. 

Proverbs 25, 12 

“ nezem zahabh yah®li-khiathem mdkhiah hakham al-dzen shoma'ath ” 

“As an earring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold, so is a wise 
reprover upon an obedient ear,” (A. V.) 

The Revised Version is the same, but gives the marginal alternative 
nose-ring. 

“ A golden earring, a necklace of rare gold, an apt word is like that.” 
(Moffatt) 
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Here the context seems to provide a case for taking the meaning as 
tarring, though nose-ring, as in the last passage, has the support of the Re- 
vised Version margin. 

Hosea 2, 13 

“ uphlaqadhtf ‘aleha eth-y®me habb'alim '•‘sher taqtir lahem watta- 
'adh nizmiah w®helyathah” 

“ And I will visit upon her the days of Baalim, wherein she burned 
incense to them, and she decked herself with her earrings and her 
jewels.” (A. V.) 

The Revised Version again has nose-rings as an alternative reading in 
the margin. 

“ decking herself with rings and jewels” (Moffatt) 

In this last passage there is again a reference to heathen practices. 
Popular religious idea^ required certain ornaments for holy days (compare 
the Koran, Sura 20 verse 61 : on the day of ornament (i.e. the feast day) 
be your meeting). There does not seem to be any evidence that nose-rings 
were regarded as amulets, but they may have been worn with other ornaments 
on holy days. 

There remain four passages where the word nezem undoubtedly means 
nose-ring. In each of these the word is used along with the Hebrew word 
’’affh, which means nose. They are : 

Genesis 24, 47, Proverbs 11, 22, Isaiah 3, 21, Ezekiel 16, 12, Genesis 24, 47. 
“ wa’asim hannezem al-’appah ” 

“ I put the ear-ring upon her face” (A.V.)‘ 

.. .the ring on her nose” (R. V. and Moffatt). 

“suspendi inaures ad omamendam faciem eius” (Vulgate) 

” kai perietheka aute ta enotia” (Septuagint) 

Here the Septuagint, the Vulgate and the Authorised Version all continue 
to translate earring. They get out of the difficulty created by the presence 
of the word ’aph, by translating it face, which is possible in some contexts. 
But it is unlikely here, and in any case could hardly stand for ear. 

Ezekiel 16, 12 

“wa’etten nezem al-appeldi wa‘“ghllim al-ozrfiyikh” 

” I pnit a jewel on thy forehead, and earrings in thine ears ” (A. V.) 
which also has nose as a marginal alternative for forehead). 

“ I put a ring upon thy nose, and earrings in thine ears” (R. V.) 
Moffatt is similar. 

“et dedi inaurem super os tuum” (Vulgate) 

The prophet is here describing the beauty that God has bestowed on 
Jerusalem, who is depicted as a false woman who has made evil use of the 
beauty and ornaments that have been given her. There is no doubt at all 
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that a nose-ring is the ornament referred to. Another word ‘ ^ghilim is used 
for earrings. 

Isaiah 3, 21 

“ hattabha'oth w«nizme ha’iaph ” 

(The word preceding this is halthdsktm, which means charms or amu- 
lets and is translated by the Authorised Version as earrings). 

“The rings, and nose jewels” (A. V. and R. V.) 

“signet-rings and nose-rings (Moffatt) 

“ et annulos et gemmas in fronte pendentes” (Vulgate) 

Here the Vulgate departs from its use of the word inaures, and trans- 
lates by the nondescript word gemmas. It uses inaures to translate hdl^- 
hashim in the preceding verse. This is part of a catalogue of the ornaments 
worn by the proud women of Jerusalem, who Isaiah says will be made deso- 
late for their pride and luxury. 

Proverbs 11, 22 

“ nezem ziahabh b®’aph iy^zlr ishshi^ yaphla w*§Srath ta'am ” 

“ As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman which is 
without discretion.” (A. V. and R. V.) 

The Revised Version gives ring in the margin as an alternative for 
jewel. 

“ a golden ring in the snout of a sow. . . .’’(Moffatt) 

“circulus aureus in naribus suis” (Vulgate) 

“ enotion en rini huos ” (Septuagint) 

Here the word is used humorously in a simile, but it must mean a nose- 
ring such as ladies wear, as it is in a nose, albeit a pig’si nose. Moffatt 
makes this clear by translating by the word saw. The Vulgate uses yet an- 
other word circulus, but the Septuagint sticks to enotion. 

The passage in Genesis 24 tells us something more about the ring in 
question. In verse 22 it is described as 

“ nezem zahabh beqa‘ mishqialo ” “ a golden earring of half-a-shekel weight " 
(A. V.) “a golden ring” (R. V.) “a golden nose-ring weighing a quarter 
of an ounce” (Moffatt). This ring was taken by Abraham’s servant Eliezer 
to put on the nose of Rebecca, who was to become the wife of Isaac, Abra- 
ham’s son. 

The passages in which the word nezem undoubtedly means nose-ring 
do not all show a very favourable attitude to such ornaments. This, and the 
places at which we find the word used, seem to indicate that the nose-ring 
was a foreign importation, or at any rate regarded as such from the fact that 
it was used by the heathen tribes with whom the Israelites were surrounded. 
Isaiah regards the use of nose-rings and other ornaments as symbolic of the 
pride of the women of Jerusalem, who are to be punished for that very fault 
and all their finery taken away. This prophecy was probably written about 
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735 B.c. and Isaiah was protesting against the state of affairs and in jiarti- 
cular the luxury of Jerusalem at the beginning of the reign of Ahaz king of 
Judah. The prophecy of Ezekiel is later, probably at the time of the exile 
about 596 b.c. Here the nose-rings, with the crown and the earrings, are 
symbolical of the blessings which God has showered on Jerusalem. But Jeru- 
salem has abused these bounties (verses 15 to 19) and they have been a snare 
to her ; and as a punishment she will be carried away captive into Assyria. 

The section of (Jenesis from which the first passage (Genesis 22) comes 
belongs to the so-called Jahwehistic narrative, the date of whose compilation 
must have been about 850 b.c. The reference to nose-rings must belong to 
this original writing of the story, or an even earlier tradition and not to the 
later period when the different parts of which the Pentateuch is made up 
were put together. It is thus earlier than the other passages just referred to 
and it is obvious that the giving of the nose- ring as a token is accepted as 
the natural thing. The story purports to belong to pre-Israelitish times, when 
the patriarchs were settling in Canaan and had not yet abandoned their noma- 
dic existence. Their way of life may be said therefore to have been akin to 
that of the Bedawin, with whom they recognised their kinship in the story 
of the half-brothers Isaac and Ishmael. It is not surprising therefore to find 
that the Bedawin have kept the custom of using nose-rings to the present day. 
“ The ornaments (of the Bedawin) are bracelets, collars, ear and nose-rings 
of gold, silver or silver-gilt.” (Burton, Pilgrimage to Mecca, page 376.) 
The supposition is that as the Israelites became a settled people and their 
nobility grew more luxurious, the wearing of jewels was more and more con- 
fined to the rich, and was frowned upon by the stricter sort of religious people. 

It does not look as if the origin of the wearing of the nose-ring is to be 
found among the Hebrews, but the custom might well have come to them 
from the ancestors they had in common with other Semitic peoples. 



THE DIPAKALIKA OF SULAPANI WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE VYAVAHARA SECTION* 

By 

SURES CHANDRA BANERJI, Dacca. 


Prof. Kane rightly observes that next to Jimutaviahana Sulapaiji is the 
most authoritative Bengali writer on Dharma^stra. Recent investigations 
into the nibandha literature of Bengal have, to a great extent, shaken the 
claim of Raghunandana to a position next only to JImutavahana. iSulapapi 
was a pioneer worker in the field. He did the spade-work and made the field 
smoother and easier for Raghunandana. Raghunandana has drawn profusely 
upon iSulapatii. Our admiration for the great “ Smarta ” naturally dwindles 
away a good deal when we take into consideration many of Sulapaiji’s texts 
he incorporated in his works often without acknowledgment, and has thus 
allowed himself to go perilously to the verge of plagiarism. It was certainly 
the works of iSulapdiji covering an extensive field of the religious law of the 
Hindus that inspired Raghunandana and supplied him with a model. This 
is a very probable view and is supported by the absence of earlier writings 
exactly on the same line. Although the works of Raghunandana are of no 
small intrinsic value yet the Smarta Bhattacarya must be said to have built 
a magnificent edifice of which the foundation was laid down by his worthy 
predecessor. 

Not only in importance but chronologically also Sulapaiji comes after 
JImutavahana as a nibandhakara in Bengal. 

The Dtpakdika is a commentary on the Yajfiavalkya-Saiphita. It ap- 
pears to be one of the earliest works of iSulapapi, if not the earliest. Unlike 
his other works which are ritualistic and have more or less an academic 
interest only the Dipakalika relates to practical secular laws. The Yajna- 
valkya-Saiphita is divided into three sections — (1) Acara (Religious and 
moral observances), (ii) Vyavahara (Civil Judicature), (iii) Praya^tta 
(Penances). The second chapter of the Dipakolikd contains the comments 
on the legal section (Vyavah&ra-adhyaya). Herein we get an insight into 
the actual legal system in vogue in ancient India, particularly in Bengal, and 
can gather much material for a comparative study of the British Jurispru- 
dence. 


* For details about Sulapaiji and his works see (1) Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, 1915 (pp. 311-406), (2) Vrata-kdla^viveka of Sulapani.- 
Ed. S. C. Banerji, (/. H. Q., Dec. 1941), (3) Bharatavm^a—'Pav^ and 
1348 B.S., (4) Sk. Sdhitya Pari$at Patrika, Oct. 1941, (5) A vohime of studies in 
Indology presented to P. V. Kane, (pp. 53 to 62). 
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The Yajnavdkya-smrli has three great commentaries besides the Dtpaka- 
lika. The Balakrida of Visvarupa,’ though simple and forcible in style, is. 
excepting the Vyavahara section, extremely voluminous and justly provokes 
Vijnanesvara to call it vikata- while Vijhanesvara himself is open to the 
same charge. His Milak^ara,' with its bewildering numlx’r of quotation^, is 
really a digest and not a commentary. It belies its name -it is in fact apari- 
mitaksard In voluminousness Aparaditya's (or, Apararka's) commentary* 
known as the Apardrka beats even the Mildkfard like which this is also a 
digest. It lacks in lucidity, and the long extracts from the punaiias indulged 
in by the author make it very tedious reading. Both Visvarupa and Apa- 
rarka frequently introduce discussions based on the Purvamimamsh and the 
Vedanta etc. The commentaries on the Acara and Prayakitta st'Ctions are 
typical of this. These are mazes where many are apt to lose their way. 
Sulapapi’s work is the briefest without sacrifice of lucidity. It is free from 
any recondite discussions and is written in a non-technical language. It is 
intelligible even to the ordinary student. The vyavahara section of the Bala- 
krida, in its brevity and clearness, seems to have inspired Sulapiu.ii. This 
inference is supported by the fact that .Sulapani mentions Visvarupa oftener 
than he does the other commentators. Sulapapi has very clearly and ably 
given us an exposition of the then current legal system with a thorough grasp 
of the subject-matter. This seems to lend colour to the tradition that he was 
a judge of Lak§maiijasena of Bengal. The Dipakalikd is original and comes 
directly to the text and does not, like other commentaries, especially the subtle 
and encyclopaedic, though undoubtedly authoritative, Mitdk^ard, create a 
labyrinth by citations of views and counterviews. The Mitdk^ard is a book 
of reference. The Dipakalikd is a lawyer’s hand-book. The relation of Sula- 
pajni to Vijnanesvara is much the same as that of Kulluka to Medhatithi on 
Manu. Both gulapajii and Kulluka aim at simplification and preparation 
of “ made-easies ”. 

The stupendois digests of Visvarupa, Vijhanesvara and Apararka could 
not satisfy the needs of the general readers of Bengal. They were bored 
with polemic discussions and hair-splitting niceties. The Dipakalikd came 
just in time and supplied the longfelt need. iSulapani could not escape the 
influence of Vijnanesvara. It would have been surprising if he could or if 
he did. But he has never blindly followed the Mit&bsarakara, and had 
always an open mind and the courage and independence to differ where 
difference was necessary. For example, Vijflanesvaia explains Purvavadi 
(Yaj. II, 17, N, S. P.) as that person who asserts to have first acquired and 


1. Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri ; Trivandmm Sk. Series, 1922. 

2. Cp. — N. S. Press Ed. of the Yajnavalkya-Saijihita 

(p. 1, 1. 3). 

3. (i) N. S. Press Ed., Bombay 1926. 

(ii) Ed. Setlur, Madras. 

4. Anandasrama Sk. Series, Poona, 1904. 
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enjoyed the disputed property and not the first complainant."’ Sulapanr 
rejects this and interprets Purvavadi as the complainant,® The word 
(under Yaj. II. 117, N. S. P.) also has been differently interpreted.' In- 
stances of such differences are many. 

The Mss. of this important work of Sulapani are not many. Besides 
the one in the India Office, there are only three copies of this book. They 
belong respectively to — 

(1) grTnatha .§iromaiii of Navadvipa." 

(2) University of Dacca." 

(3) Govt. Sk, College, Calcutta.^ ’ 

On a comparison of the last two Mss. that were available at the time of 
writing this paper it seems that there were two recensions of the Dipakalikd, 
The shorter recension is represented by the Sanskrit College Ms. which 
omits a number of verses and also a considerable portion of the commentary 
as found in the Dacca University Ms. The Sanskrit College Ms. in places 
copies verbatim from the Mitdk^ara. Such infringements cannot be expected 
of a renowned scholar like iSuIapalni. For these considerations the Dacca 
University Ms. seems to be the genuine Dipakalikd. The other one is un- 
doubtedly corrupt. For this corruption the scribe may possibly be responsi- 
ble. He perhaps was a follower of the Mitdk^ara and could not get out of 
its influence, and unconsciously incorporated the Mitaksard while copying 
down the Dipakalikd. 

Besides a faithful commentary the Dacca University Ms. also contains 
a full list of verses of Yajnavalkya commented upon by Sulapani. This list 
must have been made according to the recension of Yajnavalkya recognised 
in Bengal. The verses in this list differ considerably from those given in the 
N. S. Press Ed. which probably represents the South Indian recension of the 
Y djnavalkya^Sarjn hitd. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that Sulapani does not even mention 
Jimutavahana or his works although his views on the Dayabbaga section 
seem to agree substantially with those of Jimutavahana 

As has already been said the Dlpahalikd seems to be the earliest work 
of Sulapani, for, contrary to his usual practice, the author does not mention 


5. Cp. m ^ ^ sr 

N. S. P. p. 129, 1. 9. 

6. Cp. tngir:, 51 g ^ 3^, '"anw 

g (Yaj. 11. 23 b, N. S. P.) 

7. Cp. Mit.— f^^r: {Ydjnavalkya-Satitkild, N. S. P.—p. 203). 

Efipa,— 3T5lf^f^ 

8. Notices of Sk. Mss. by Mitfa, Vol. III., Page 104, No. 1147. 

9. No. 602. 10. No. II, 78. 
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here any other book of himself. Sulapatji subsequently elaborated certain 
sections of this earlier work into such authoritative books as the Sirdddha- 
viveka, the Prdyascitta-viveka and the Satfibandha-viveko. 

Many of the quotations from the Dharma^stras in the Dipakalikd 
cannot be located because they are not found either in the Vahgav'asi edition 
of the Uruwimsasamhitd or the Smrtindm Samuccoya. The absence of these 
verses in the above editions is explainable by the surmise that there probably 
existed different recensions of the works now entirely lost, and seems to prove 
the antiquity of :Sulap^i’s works. Many of the verses of Katyayana may- 
be located with the help of the excellent edition of the Kdtynyana-smjti- 
sdroddhdr^t. 

The following works and authors are mentioned in the Vyavaliara section 
of the Dipakalikd : — 

Katyayana, Manu, Brhaspati, Narada, Vyasa, Ramayajja, Vasi§tha, 
Saipvarta, Gautama, Viguju, Pitamaha, Devala, §ahkha-Likhita, Bfddhamanu. 
{sometimes Brhanmanu) U^nas, Marici, Harita. 

Description of Manuscripts of the DIpakalika. 

C^dcutta Sanskrit College Ms. No. II. 78. 

Size : 171" X 4". 

Folios : 1-73. Complete. 

Characters : Bengali. 

Lines ; 8 lines to a page except the last which contains 4. 

Material : Brown Indian paper. 

Beginning— I ^ etc. 

Colophon : ^ 

II 

Poet-cdophon : ll \\ JW; II ^ 

m: n o II ii 

Scribe : Ramacaraija (written on fol. 1(a) in English). 

Date : 14th September, 1824 a.d. (”) 

Remarks : The Ms. abounds in slips of pen and marginal corrections. 
It does not seem to be the genuine commentary of S(ilaf)ani because certain 
portions of the Mitak$ard are copied verbatim in it. A considerable portion 
of the commentary as found in the other Ms. are omitted by it. Many 
verses are not commented upon. This Ms. seems to have been copied by 
somebody (may be a teacher) for the Govt. Sanskrit College, Calcutta, be- 
cause the following is written on fol. la: — 

Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

Writtei by Ramacarana. 14 Sept. 1824. 
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Dacca University Ms. No. 602. 

Size : 19r X 4^". 

Folios : 1-130. Complete. 

Characters : Bengali. 

Line : Six lines to a page on an average. 

Material : Brown Country paper worn out at the edges, dampsoiled. 
Beginning : 3 >> i T^: etc. 

End : 1 5T2n<iTt I 

Colophon : ^ 

Scribe and date — ? 

Remarks : Fairly correct with rare marginal corrections, Contains a full 
list of verses (on the upper and lower margins) commented upon by Sulapaiii. 



MISCELLANY 


candesVara’S indebtedness to sridatta 

Mr. (now Mahfimahopadhyaya) P. V. Kank has devoted wciion i ptv 
363-3) of his History of Dharmasaslra. Vol. I' to firidatta I '[ladhyaya aiui lias said 
on p. .365, ‘ The Samayapradipa i.s mentioned in the Krtvarattuikurit ( pp. 100. 179. 
505) of Cantjesvara and in fiiilapani’s Duiyotsuniiiirka. Sridatta is more fre 
quently quoted in the ^TdJdhcokriydkaumudi of Clovindananda than a!ino-t any 
other author or work. The above statement of Mr. K.a.nic does not eontain .an 
exhaustive list of the authors or works quotinp: .Sridatta. as the latter is also quoted 
by \acaspati Misra in his several Cintdmatus and by Kae,hunand:in:i in his seveial 
Tativas. But we are concerned in this paper only with Candesvara’s indebtedness 
to Sridatta, as both belonged to Mithila and as the latter ' llounsheu a >liort time 
before the former and must have composed his works between 1275 and 1310 a.d-', 
while ‘the literary activities of Candesvara extended for about .30 years from 131 T,' 
The Krtyaratndkara of Candesvara was edited by thq late MM. Kam.ala Krishna 
Smrititirtha and published'* just five years before the publication of Mr. Rank s 
History of Dharmnsdstra, Vol. I. But though Mr. Kank has utilised in his History 
the information about Cande4vara’s quoting the Samayapradipa. from the index 
(p. 641) to the Krtytnatndkara, he has not traced th<* quotations in the Deccan 
College MS,'> of the former, which he has otherwise fully utilised in his descriptions 
of Sridatta Upadhyaya (pp. 363-5) and Dharesvara Bhojadeva (pp. 275-9). So 
we propose to trace in this paper tho.se quotations from the Samayapradifw and 
thus establish Cande.svara’s indebtedness to Sridatta, which is an interesting pheno- 
menon in the history of Dharma^stra literature in view of the fact that Ix>th !^ri- 
datta and Candesvara belonged to the same part of the country and were not 
separated by any appreciable interval of time. 

Though the index to the Krtyaratndkara contains eight entries against the 
Samayapradipa, Mr. Kane has stated three in his remark, quoted above and I 
have succeeded in finding out two more quotations from the Samayapradipa in the 
Krtyaratndkara (pp. 233, 510). Sridatta has aLso been quoted once in the Kjtva- 
ratndkara (p. 66) but the quotation is from his work ' Sundhydprayogu' . as stated 
therein. The Grhastharatnakaraf' of Candesvara has also quoted twice (pp. 195, 
203) ‘ Sridattdhnika’ , i.e. Sridatta’s work on Ahnika, which may be the Chandogdh- 
nika, said to be one of Sridatta’s works.r Of the ten quotations from the Samava- 
pradtpa, I have identified all in the Deccan College MS. of the same. Before des- 
cribing these identifications, I wish to make two short remarks. One of them is 
that the first chapter of the Samayapradipa is not called ‘ Samayapariccheda.' as 
stated by Mr. Kane but ‘ Samayapradipe prathamah paricchedah.’« The other is 
that the correct forfn of the name, somewhat indistinct on folio 7a of the D. C. MS. 
of the Samayapradipa and appearing to be ‘ Mitamitradibhih is ‘ Jitamitradibhid 


1. Published by the B. 0. R. Institute, Poona, 1930 

2. History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. I, p. 365. 

3. Ibid., p. 372. 

4. B. I., 1925. 

5. No. 371 of 1875-76. 

6. Edited by MM. Kam-alakrishna Smrititirtha, B. I., 1928. 

7. Vide p. 364, History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. I. 

8- Vide folio 31a. 
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as the whole extract, beginning with ‘ yadi tu ekadasTmupavaset ' and ending with 
‘ prapaiicitam Jitamitradibhih has been quoted by Raghunandana in his Ekadasi- 
tattvcf (pp. 45-46) with the words ‘ tatha ca samayapradipe Srldattopadhyay'ih ’ 
and ‘ ityahuh added just before and after the extract respectively. 

The first quotation (p. 233) from the S. P. occurs in the Srdvanahtya of the 
K. R. and is to the effect that the S. P., after quoting the first only of the pre- 
viously written verses, has said that bitter, pungent, sour and sweet things are 
eaten in order. This quotation is found on folio 36a of the MS. of the S. P. 
The second and third quotations (pp. 400, 401) occur in the Kdrtikdkrtya of 
the K. R. and are found on folios % and 17b respectively of the MS. of the 
former. The second is the interpretation of a text on the grains allowed in 
havifya diet and the third is the mention of the fact that the word ‘ bmhihsndyi ' , 
occurring in a text on p. 400, has been read as ‘ nityasndy'i ’ in the S. P. 
and ‘ nityasndna ' has been interpreted as ‘ prdtahsnuna ' in the same on the 
authority of Saiikha. The fourth quotation (p. 479) occurs in the' Pausamdsakrtya 
of the K. R. and is found on folio 47a of the MS. of the S. P. It is to the effect 
that the S. P. is of opinion that cakes (apiipa) are to bo taken by the Chandogas 
and Vajasaneyas according to their Gfhyasutras while vegetables (saka) by the 
Kaflias and that both cakes and vegetables may be taken optionally by those whose 
Grhyasutras contain no specific prescription on the same. The fifth and sixth 
quotations (jqi. 505, 510) occur in the Mdghakrtya of the K. R. and are found 
on folios 16b and 48a respectively of the MS. of the S. P. The fifth quotation is 
to the effect that according to the S. P. the procedure ( itikartavyata ) of the 
vrata, referred to above, is derived from the previous words beginning with ‘ magha- 
mase tu yo brahman ’. The sixth quotation is rather a big one and covers the 
whole of p. 509 and the first six lines on p. 510j It is found in the MS. of the 
S. P. (from folio 47b to folio 48a) and concerns itself with the detailed rites of 
' maghasaptami ’. The seventh quotation (p. 522) occurs in the Phalgunakrtya of 
the K. R. and is found on folio 49b of the MS. of the S. P. It is the mention of 
a different reading in the S. P. of a text of the Brahmapurana, quoted just above 
and Candesvara adds that this reading of the S. P. is different from that adopted 
by the Kjlyasamuccaya, Kaiipataru and others. The eighth quotation (p. 540) 
occunsr in the Prakirnakrtya of the K. R. after the verse ‘ tilodvarti. . . .navasidati ’ 
and is found on folio 50b of the MS. of the S. P. It is to the effect that the S. P. 
is of opinion that the above general prescription about the six-fold application of 
sesame really holds good in one's birthday ceremonies. The ninth and tenth quota- 
tions (pp. 63S, 637) occur in the Vratacinta section of the K. R. and are found on 
folios 3a and 6b to 7a O'f the MS. of thq S. P. The ninth is the definition of the 
word ■ vrata ’ by the author of S. P. and is to the effect that vraia is a continuous 
resolve, regarding one’s religious duties and the tenth is the decision of the S. P., 
in case one tithi falls on two days. 

Abbreviations. 

S. P. — Samayapradii>a. 

K. R. = Kptyaratnakara. 

D. C. = I>eccan College. 

Appendix of the quotations. 

1 . 315 ?=^^ 

9. Edited by Jivananda (i« Smrtitattva, Vol. II), 1895. 
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friJT-e^^ ci^ sfftra;^ i 

3. ?7JT3r5f^^ 3T5T T^c'^3Ttf^ TRt RRTHT^ a[RT;HHW^ 

I^FfRt Eir^:FTRi^r^ I 

4. ?rF2r?^>R5 fF^>-^T5rF^q4t: I 

5. ^f^-T5x452Jcir FIW^ 3 ^ H^FRIR 

I 

6. — 

S^qi JfIFFB«TT 

JRR^ II 

^ fF^v^ 1 ^sTTFi:2jt f^-'-THT 3R5^^ I cT^ t^f^45F I 

l^nOT^nt^nF ^if ^ i 
<1 

3T55TR 3R5 ^?n5rfl# II 

I ^ 5nT^ 5WI“T#r^ I 

g4^f^Zf^f 1 3TF^’te^JTR^F5T^3 5RRWT^ ^(RTf^?T ?TJR- 
I 

7. FIRF^ 'TT5: I I 

But the MS. of the S. P. reads ^^sfjT^^^siT, while K. R. reads 

8. 3T5r =^ — 

f^'55F1Rt sMr I 

^ ^Idl =^ 54lTfi[ ^ ?n^??Krd II 

^ 5Tt3T3IRftf^ ^TfRS^tT: 1 

9. f^^TcT: I 

10. JTRdlftrTq^ I m^\■ 

RcT ^ I 


Bhatpara. 


BHABAfOSH BHATTACHARYA. 



REVIEWS AND BOOK-NOTES 


A Unum List of Printed Indie Texts and Translations in American Libraries com- 
piled by M. B. EmeneAu (= American Oriental Series 7). American Oriental 
Society, New Haven, 1935. Pp. xv, 540. $ 2.00. 

The present work marks a new phase in the history of Indian studies in 
America, for the Indie material in printed editions is so vast and scattered that 
even the British Museum Catalogue of printed books is not sufficient to exhaust 
the list. It is therefore a matter of satisfaction! that American scholarship in the 
Indie field has now the use of this Union List, compiled by Mr. Emeneau with the 
willing cooperation of all the Libraries stocking Indie texts and published deser- 
vedly by the American Oriental Society, wherein all the texts available up to 1932 
and some in 1933-34 are listed in a subject-wise index with full reference to the 
library numbers. The list includes all books in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and Apa- 
bhrarhsa and most of the books in the older stages of the vernaculars, including 
translations of texts. The major sections include Veda (five .subsections). Epic, 
Purapa, Kavya, Story-Literature, Drama, Poetics, Music and Dancing, Grammar, 
Lexicon, Prosody, Dharmaisastra and Smrti, Philosophy and Religion (seven sub- 
sections), Mathematics, Astronomy and Astrology, Architecture and Iconography, 
Artha and Niti^astras, Ratnar^stra, Divination, Medicine, Veterinary Science, Ars 
amatoria and miscellaneous Sanskrit works ; Buddhist and Jain texts, and finally 
Vernacular texts covering 18 languages. This is followed by a list of the more 
important serial publications of texts, an index of authors, of titles and a miscellane- 
ous index. Altogether 4491 publications are listed in this Union Catalogue. 

Mr. Emeneau has rendered the greate.st service to Indie studies in America 
by compiling at great trouble to himself this splendid Union List thereby saving 
other American Indologists from unnecessary correspondence and the trouble to 
locate definite texts in the various scattered libraries of the United States. Its 
usefulness to Indian scholars must also be mentioned here because with the excep- 
tion of the great Provincial centres, none of the libraries contain bibliographical 
information of this kind, and the British Museum Catalogues are not within the 
means of the average scholar or lire average libraries. It is time that the autho- 
rities of the All-India Oriental Conference should wake up to their responsibilities 
in this matter and prepare a Union List of Indie texts (printed) on this basis and 
enable scholars to trace the publications they require for their personal or depart- 
mental investigations. (Cooperation for this scheme should come from all the 
member-institutes. 

S. M. K, 


A Census of Indie Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, complied by 
H. 1. PoLEMAN. ( — American Oriental Series Volume 12). American Oriental 
Society, New Haven, 1938. Pp. xxix, 542. $ 2.00. 

If Mr. Emeneau’s work is useful for Indologists in America, Mr. Poleman’s 
Census is indispensable to scholars all over the world, for here is the Mss. material, 
though not quite comparable to that lying in European Archives, still very import- 
ant for a Catalogus Catalogorum of Indie Mss. There are altogether 7273 main 
entries in the volume with an Appendix listing uncatalogued and special collections. 
The list includes all Mss. in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, the older and modern stages 
of the vernaculars, various Dravidian languages and the languages of Greater India, 
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including Burma, Ceylon, Siam and Tibet. For the most part only texts c-omp<ised 
prior to 1800 a.d. have been included. It is specially intc'resting to olrservc here 
that the American collections of Mss. include a large number of unedited text', .^s 
in the previous work reviewed, here too full references to the library number of each 
Ms. described are included. The Vedic section consists of 805 Mss. while the other 
sections include them as follows : Epic 806-1008 ; Puranas 1009-1621 ; Lyric 
Poetry 1625-1657; Religious Law 2814-3443; Philosophy 3493-4667; Jyoti?a 4668- 
5285 ; among the modem Indo-Aryan vernaculars Hindi claims the largest grxxip 
of Mss. The index of titles and authors makes the reference to the main book very' 
easy ; to this the editor has added an index of scripts, an index of illustratcxi Mss. 
If an index to dated Mss. was also given in the chronological order the usefulness 
of the work would have been considerably augmentexi, but we are thankful to Mr. 
POLEMAN and the American Oriental Society that their combined efforts have givui 
us a reliable guide to the Manuscript funds deposited in the many widely scattered 
libraries of the United States and brought them to the notice of scholars and parti- 
cularly Indologists all over the world. 

Mr. PoleMAN’s activities in the allied but invaluable field of microfilming are 
too well known to need mention here. Ehrring his recent visit to India he has been 
able to establi^ contacts with most of the Mss. libraries here and through the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal provide the means of microfilming Indie Mss. from Indian 
sources. Indian libraries may in return requisition microfilms of important Indie 
Mss. now described in this Census. Nearly 3000 Mss. are found in the Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania and 2500 at the .Widener Library at Harvard 
University. The other collections are insignificant as to number, but most of them 
include valuable Mss. The get up of the volume by the photo-lithographic process 
from perfect typescript has made it possible to issue the volume at so moderate a 
price. No library or Indologist dealing with Mss. can afford to be without a copy 
of this volume. 

S. M. K. 


A Pillared Hall jrom a Temple at Madwra, India, in the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art by W. Norman Brown. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1940. Pp. xii, 88 ; 62 Figures. Price 2 Dollars. 

The pillared hall or mcmtlapam from Madura is the only stone temple ensemble 
in America, belonging to the Philadelphia Museum of Art and now installed in a 
gallery on the top floor of the south wing of the main building at Fairmount. No 
other museum anywhere can diow such a large grouping of integrated architectural 
units from a single building in India, which, in the present case, constituted part 
of a temple in Madura, defaced possibly in the eighteenth century by a Moham- 
medan conqueror. The pieces constituting this pillared hall were originally acquired 
in Madura by Adeline Pepper Gibson in 1912 from Madura, and on her death in 
1919 at Nantes in the military service of the United States, they were presented to 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art in her memory by Mrs. J. Howard Gibson, Mrs. J. 
Norman Henry and Mr. Hencry C. Gibson. In 1934-35 Prof. Brown visited the 
site of the temple at Madura so as to secure information that might assist in the 
future installation of the pieces, and the present work is the result of such investi- 
gations that he was able to make during this period. 

In the first chapter Prof. Brown discusses the age and importance of Madura, 
known in history from the third century B.c. Until the eleventh century the 
PSndyan kings ruled there with varying degrees of independence, succeeded by the 
Colas ; in 1310 the Mdiammedans took it and held it for 50 years when it was in- 
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corporatcd in the great Vijayanagar kingdom. Ruled at first by viceroys called 
Nayakas, the Nayakas constituted a dynasty, the greatest of whom was Tirumala 
( 1623-59) . In 1762 the British officers took charge of it nominally in behalf of the 
state then owning it and in 1801 this state ceded all authority to the East India 
Company. The importance of Madura as the greatest temple city in South India 
is then discussed. The surviving monuments come mo.stly from the sixteenth 
century onwards, but remains from older periods can be seen incorporated in build- 
ings, having been used for repair or reconstruction. 

The second chapter deals with South Indian Temple architecture in great detail, 
taking account of such factors as the corbel, the ku(iu, pillars with bulbous capital 
or square capital and the ground plan in a historical sequence. 

The architectural units in the MaJjdapatn described consist of 16 simple columns 
averaging 8' 2" in height, 14 compound columns varying from 8' 4" to 8' 8" in 
height, 12 corbels, 12 lion capitals and 8 frieze slabs. In the third chapter Prof. 
Brown discusses them minutely and arrives at the conclusion that their probable 
dating is about the end of the Vijayanagara period. The fourth chapter is devoted 
to a discussion of the sculpture and iconography of the mandapam. Among the 
deities represented are Vigiju (four-armed and two-armed), Kr§ija, Indra, Brahma, 
Surya(?), Lak§mi, Garuda, Bali(?) and a Gramadevata ; the semidivine beings are 
represented by gandharva, kiihnara, kimpum§a or bharuijda, apsaras, yak§a and 
hamsa ; there are epic figures from the Ramayaija and Mahabharata, the r§is, alvar 
and Ramanujacarya ; in addition to these there is much conventionalized foliage 
ornamentation. The iconography is Vaisinava, but overlaps at only a few points 
the Saiva iconography. 

The fifth chapter is a minute description of the columns, the sixth of the frieze 
depicting the story of the Ramayana. The 62 illustrations included at the end of 
the volume make the whole book very interesting, for one can easily follow the 
arguments of Prof. Brown by referring to them constantly ; a visit to the Museum 
of Art at Pennsylvania is not necessary except to have a first-hand view of the 
integrated mandapam. A useful index completes this unique study which is unique 
not only for the fortunate circumstances of the pieces coming from a single structure 
but also for the care and judgment with w'hich Prof. Brown goes about his task. 
It is a definite addition to the already swelling publications on Indian archaeology. 

S. M. K. 


The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Books Nineteen and Twenty, edited with Critical 
Notes by Leroy Carr Barret (American Oriental Series, Volume 18). American 
Oriental Society, New Haven, 1940. Pp. 153. $ 2.00. 

With the present volume the Kashmirian recension of the Atharva Veda has 
now been completed by the American Oriental Society. It was in 1901 that the 
facsimile of the manuscript of this Kashmirian Atharva Veda was published when 
the Vedic Seminar at Johns Hopddns University began to study it. The present 
editor was one of the scholars attending that seminar and at Bloomfield’s sug- 
gestion he edited the first book as a thesis for the doctorate and it was published 
in 1905. Since that time, as both BLOOMFIELD and Garbe had become interested in 
other fields. Prof. Barret Continued his work on this text, and the volume under 
review brings to an end the labour of forty years. It is natural that the editor 
should feel regret that a more satisfactory text has not been established for the 
Atharva Veda bristles with unsolved problems, and it seems toi me that all future 
Vedic research must concern itself, not so much with the Rgveda, as with the 
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Atharva. Veda. It was long ago felt by Rotii, Gakbe, Bu.)OMriti.i) and others that 
the present recension of the AV. i,s valuable and that profitable studies can be made 
of its relations to other texts, though Bahrkt modestly remarks that ‘the oortri- 
bution of this text in the matter of variant readings is large but neither very valu- 
able nor negligible It is precisely for this reason that the AV is imixrrtant, tor 
these readings which are neither very valuable nor negligible have an imptxtance 
which should bo studied carefully by Vedic scholars ; for important variants are 
generally consciously made while negligible variants may indicate some minor varia- 
tion ; but those which arc neither have an independent existence in the tradition 
and deserve to be studied with all care and with thoroughness. It is a matter of 
deep satisfaction to all Vedic scholars that within these forty years the entire text 
is available in the transliterated form with critical notes ; and although the long 
period has made uniformity in editing not feasible, the fact that the editor ha . 
oompletcd a ooncordaiice of the padas of this text is worthy of notice and any 
infornaation which is contained therein will be available to scholars on request from 
Prof. Barret. 

The editorial principles employed here are the same as those used for Books 
16-18, and need no special remarks here. We congratulate the American Oriental 
Society and Prof. Barret on the successful conclusion of a work which commenced 
at the turn of the century, but which will be, so far as studies in AV arc concerned, 
the beginning of a new intensive study of this important but all-too unintelligible 
text. It is also a matter of satisfaction that the E>evaaagari edition of the 
Paippaladasarhhita of AV is being published serially by the International Academy 
of Indian Culture at Lahore in excellent form ; it is to be hoped that AV in its 
existing recensions will draw the attention of Vedic Seminars in this country and 
iparticularly in this province where the Bharatiya Vidy^a Bhavan and the Deccan 
College Research Institute are specializing in Vedic studies. 

S. M. K. 


A College Text-bodk of Itidian History by R. Satiiianathaier. Volume I : India 
down to A.D. 1200, 1940 ; Volume II : India from a.d. 1200 to 1700, 1941. 
Pp. vi, 404, xlv : XV, e?!, xx. Rochousc and Sons, Ltd., 292, The Esplanade, 
Madras. 

Wheni India is awaking to a sense of her national importance in world culture 
and Indian Historians girding themselves to write an Indian History- of India it 
would indeed be a bold scholar who would undertake to write a history such as this 
that w'e have before us, and we have no hesitation in congratulating Mr. Sathiana- 
thaier on the result of his arduous labours in the shape of two volumes which brings 
the history of India up to 1700 a.d. Only. 

The first volume deals with the Hindu period from the Vedic age down to 1200 a.d. 
The introductory chapter rightly treats of the geographical factor in Indian history ; 
history as such is treated in the next seven chapters, dealing respectively with the 
Vedic age (c. 2000 c. to 600 B.C.), Saisunaga-Nanda period (c. 600-c. 325 B.C.). 
Maurya period (c. 325-c. 188 B.C.), the dark period between the second century 
B.c. to the third century A.D., the Gupta age (300-600 a.d.), post-Gupta period (600- 
900) and India from 900-1200. The last chapter summarises the Indian colonisa- 
tion of Greater India and the achievements thereof. Nine maps indicate, besides 
these seven epochs in Indian history, Prehistoric India and Greater India. The book 
is particularly addressed to collega students and not to research scholars. This ex- 
plains to a great deal why the original sources, though very well utilized in the 
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writing of the history, are not indicated to the extent which scholarship would de- 
mand. Similarly absence of diacritical marks makes the pronunciation of Indian 
names haphazard. 

A few plates would have added immensely to the general value of the volume, 
but considering the price of Rs. 2-8-0 and the size of the volume this has not been 
practicable. 

The second volume deals with the Muslim period of Indian hli.story, starting with 
the Sultanate of Delhi (1206-1526), the Mughal Empire (1526-1605), interspersed 
with an account of Hindu India (1200-1336, 1200-1500), Greater India (1200- 
15(X)) and Soutli India, Naturally the order of the chapters is determined by the 
course of the narative which runs from the Sultanate of Delhi to South India, the 
Malabar and Bahmani Sultanates, Orissa and Vijayanagar, Greater India, Moghal 
Empire, South India in the sixteenth century, and the Mughal Empire and South 
India in the seventh century. Each of the nine chapters is illustrated with a 
map and the remarks made above for the first volume hold good for this also. Mr. 
Sathianathaier has .succeeded in packing these two well-printed volumes with 
cx)mprehensive and very interesting material which we expect will make the .study 
of Indian history in all its multiform development an attractive subject for study 
by the students of our Universities. The only suggestion we would like to make 
here is that the author should give, at the end of the final volume, a select biblio- 
graphy for the use of such students who, being attracted to the study of Indian his- 
tory by these volumes, would like to div'e deeply into the sources of such history. 
The tw<a indexes (one for each volume) have been prepared with care and leave 
nothing to be desired. 

S. M. K. 


Second Supplement (try Catalogue cj Bengali Books in the Library oj the British 
Museum acquired during the yems 1911-1934, compiled by the Late J. F. Blum- 
HARDT and J. V. S. Wilkinson. London, 1938, Columns 678. 

The present catalogue records the accessions to the Bengali section acquired 
during the years 1910 to 1934, a considerable number of the titles being written by 
the late Mr. J. F. Blumhardt, and the remainder being the work of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, Assistant Keeper in the Department of Oriental Printed Books and Mss. The 
principles of preparation are the same as those employed in the earlier volumes. The 
General Index of titles and the select subject index make reference to any entry an 
ea.sy task. It is needless to remark here that the Catalogues published by the 
British Museum are indispensable with reference to printed matter in India, as every 
copy, more or less, of published volumes is automatically deposited there. Thus 
these catalogues are the most complete guides to printed Indie matter, and the 
policy of the Museum; in is.suing these supplementary catalogues is of great value 
to scholars working in the different fidd.s. 

S. M. K. 


Ptisan in the Rig-Veda by Samuel D. Atkins, 28 Edwards Place, Princeton, N. J., 
1941 (Private Edition). P*p. xiii, 102. 

The present well-got up monograph represents a dissertation presented to the 
Faculty of Princeton University in candidacy for the degree of Itoctor of Philo- 
sophy and) is a ‘ small portion of a project designed to be a comparative study of 
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Vedic deities commonly regarded as solar-comparative from an Indo-Iranian and 
Indo-European point of view'. Accordingly the investigation would (ir<i treat 
their Indian nature from the Rig-Vedic period on to that point of time where the 
particular deity vanishes, next their Indo-lranian background (if any) and finally 
endeavour to solve the question of their Indo-Fiuropcan origin and aho to ascertain 
the importance of the .solar concept in Indo-European otlture. 

In line with the above plan, the author endeavours to examine in the present 
w'ork Pusan’s role in the Rig-Veda. The entire evidence with reference to Pu^n is 
presented in the second part of this volume, with the accented transliterated text, 
translation and brief notes, which incidentally take note of all the most important 
published literature of Europe and America and India on VTdic studies. Every 

stanza in which Pusan is mentioned or referred to is taken account of, and we be 

lieve this is indeed a very proper procedure that the author has adopted, for the 

critic will have before him every Sanskrit passage in question and will be able to 

follow the author’s arguments step by step. These arguments are gi\TTi in (he first 
part which is really the doctrinal part. 

In this interpretation of the Rig-Vedic evidence, Mr. Atkins shows considerable 
acquaintance with published Vedic literature, and starting with the different scliools 
of interpretation he takes them one by one and examines the grounds on which each 
is built. Thus Pu§an is regarded as a solar deity, a lunar deity, a god of the 
patlis, a god identical with Soma, a divine shepherd or apollieosizcd In-rdsman, a 
god connected with Aja Ekapad, a constellation (Auriga) and finally a rain-god. 
The introduction deals with the adherents of these separate theories ; in turn the 
concept of Pu'gan as a Solar God, a pastoral God, a God of the Paths, a God of 
Wealth and Benevolence, are considered, and a whole section devoted to his rela- 
tions with other Gods, followed by hia conclusion. 

In the conclusion Mr. Atkins rightly insists on the principle that it is not 
right to let a word’s supposed etymology condition or dictate our understanding of 
what the word represents ; this principle has been so much overlooked in Vedic 
exegesis and particularly in the assigning of functions to tlie gods represented in the 
Vedic pantheon that it is refreshing to see scholars of the younger generation, as 
Mr. Atkins appears to be, to come out boldly with such sound principles and 
examine the entire evidence de nonto without being biassed primn jade with an 
etymological analysis which can only be of secondary and complementary value in 
such an investigation. Thus after the entire examination of the available evidence 
the author discusses the several etymologies suggested by Indo-Europeanists : 
Schulze, followed by Von Bradke and DcIhring connect it with Gr. pan, speci- 
fically Arcadian pddn<*pausdn as U?as is connected with atjs-C*ausds. Waliu:- 
POKORNY, while accepting this suggestion, allow a connection with Sk. pu^^yati< 
PIE. *peud; Bergain suggests the base /w with suffix san, followed by Pischki. 
and others<PIE *peva ; Charpentier, differing from all the others, starts with 
Avestan jsu-san and equates the Sk. word to * p?u-?an<psu-?an. Mr. Atkins is 
inclined to the more orthodox view that Pu§an is an agent noun based on im^yatt 
indicating the sense ‘ Prosperor, Bestower of prosperity ’' posably symbolizing the 
bountiful nature of the sun. According to his finding Pusan is originally a solar 
deity of a pastoral people and consequently a deity with pastoral characteristics 
and functions and( the functions of a god of paths, all inherent in his nature and 
developing more or less contemporaneously. 

In this short review it is not possible to enter into the author’s interpretation 
of the Rig-Vedic stanzas ; his approach is sympathetic and also scientific; he has 
utilized all the available sources, including even the most recent publications, to 
good advantage. There is a good index of epithets applied to PTi^an in the Rig- 
Veda followed by an index of problematic words, 
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The pre.sent work opens up a new line of study which is badly needed if Vedic 
research is to make any progress. The entire Vedic literature will have to be 
utilized for such studies, and each idea or phase of thought and even each single 
word will have to be studied in separate monographs of this type without any 
bias, depending solely on the literary material available but strictly controlled by 
modem scientific methods of linguistic research. Only in this manner, by first 
studying the Old Indo-Aryan vocabulary in its space-time context, can the future 
cf comparative linguistics in the Indo-Iranian or Indo-European phase be assured. 
With the collateral materia! from Sumerian and Egyptian sources which are bring- 
ing to us that eventful period of I-E. migrations into greater prominence and better 
perspective it is essential that for each attested phase we should have such studies 
dealing e.ssentially with the space-time development of thought, vocabulary and 
culture. We hope that Mr. Atkins will not rest with this inaugural dissertation 
of his but proceed forthwith with the wider plan he has in mind for which he 
should utilize the. entire Vedic material now available. It is needless to say that 
such studies should also form part of our University research in India. 

S. M. K. 


Desniptive Catalogue of the Government Collections of Manuscripts deposited at 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

Volume XVII : Part III : (a) Agamika Literature, compiled by Hiralal 
Rasikdas Kapadia, 1940. Pp. xxxvi, 530j Price Rs. 5. 

Volume XIII : Part I — Kavya, compiled by Parashuram Krishna Code, 1940. 
Pp. xxiv, 490. Price Rs. 5. 

The work of describing the immense number of Mss. collected by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, now undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, is pro- 
gressing beautifully de.spite the financial stringency which has arrested many useful 
but necessary activities in the field of scholarship. While the collection was in 
charge of the Government until the Mss. were finally deposited in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute only the first part of the first volume dealing with 
Vedic Literature, compiled by the Professors of Sanskrit in the Deccan College, 
appeared in 1916. The Institute has been able, between 1935 and 1940, to bring 
out altogether eight volumes of the Catalogue, and the other volumes are in pro- 
gress. With this rapidity we hope that the entire description of over 20,000 Mss, 
will be with the scholarly world within a measurable distance of time. 

The first of these volumes is the third of the series dealing with the Agamika 
literature of the Jains and describes the four Mulasutras ; (Nos. 644-701) Ulta- 
radhyayana with commenlarie.s, (702-720) Dasavaikalika and commentaries, (730- 
1112) Saddvasyaka and comm., and (1113-1160) the fourth .series consisting of 
Pindaniryukti (1113-1123), Oghaniryukti (1124-1142) and Pdk^ikasutra (1143- 
1160). Prof. Kapadia has done his compilation with characteristic thoroughness 
and his volumes will be an outstanding achievement in the field in spite of the 
severe limitations set on the work of description by the model settled upon by the 
Institute. The references particularly at the end of the description bid fair to be 
a comprehensive bibliography of Jain literature. 

The second of these deals with the Sanskrit Kavya literature which includes, 
besides the Kavyas proper, Caritas, Campus, etc., in consequence of which tlie sec- 
tion will require at least three more volumes to itself. The present part which 
initiates the publication of this section covers 393 Mss. Of the important works 
Amarusatatka and commentaries represent 23 Ms.s.. Kirdtarjuniya and comm. (73- 
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115), Kumarasambhava (119-152), CUagotnnda (174-208), Nalodaya (3ric")-324( 
and Naisadha (353-393). One of tlio chief characlerislics of this cataloiiiie is the 
fact that Mr. Code has been so much acquainted with the Mss. and their chrono- 
logy that his notes in the reference section are very refreshing. He has c«)rrcctec! 
the errors of his predecessors in this direction and himself positively contributed new 
chronological evidence for many of them. WTtile congratulating the Bhandarkar 
Institute in having so worthy a curator, no reviewer can overlook mentioning the 
fact that Mr. Code’s contribution to Indian chronology based on first-hand refer 
ences to these Mss. and others deposited elsewhere mark a definite phase of Indo- 
logical research in this country. 

One feels certain that if the pattern of these catalogues had been somewhat 
different the material which is at the command of such scholars ai Professors Code 
and Kapadia would have enriched them with fresh and often first-rate material 
which will now be — and has been— published elsewhere in the sliape of papers. 
Perhaps the cost involved in bringing out such volumes has prevented any other 
plan from being put into operation. 

S. M. K. 


The Archaeology of Gujardl (including Kalfiiatmr) by II. D, Sankalia, Bombay, 
Natwarlal & Co., 1941, Pages xvi plus 268 plus 109 with xli plates comprising 
77 figures. Price Rs. 15. 

In this work submitted to and accepted by the Univerrity of London as a 
thesis for the Ph. D. degree in archaeology, Dr. Sankalia has aimed at presenting 
the entire archaeological material, prehistoric as well as historic, of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, gathered by a study* of the published works and visits to monuments 
in situ and in the museums of Bombay, Baroda and other places. The author's 
main purpose at the outset was to correlate the monuments of the region studied 
with its epigraphs, but here fortune has not favoured his endeavour ; ‘ except in 

the case of a few monuments of the Calukyas’, he regrets, ‘ definite relation could 

not be established between the monuments and the epigraphs, though the latter 
were systematically examined from the beginning’ (p. ii). 

The book comprises twelve chapters grouped in five parts — part i--Geograpliy 
and History ; part ii — Architecture and Sculpture ; part iii — Cults and Iconography ; 
part iv — Epigraphy and Numismatics, and part v— Administration, Society and 
Religion with a final chapter on Gujarat and Indian culture. It will be thus clear 
that the work is no mere assemblage of source-material, but is enlivened through- 
out by a continuous current of comment and criticism. The last chapter seems 
to be more a concession to a type of local patriotism which is coming to the fore in 
all India, but of which we may easily have too much. There are a number of 
Appendices (A to M) quite handy and useful so far as they go though the purpose 

of some of them like the one on Brahmanas (E) is not apparent, while others 

could have been with advantage arranged differently. That on place-names for 
in.stance would have been better if arranged alphabetically instead of by dynasties ; 
and the first, and in some respects, the most important app>endix comprising the 
list of inscriptions should havef been more detailed and constructed on the model 
of Kielhorn’s and Bhandarkar’s lists. The line-blocks of maps and plans are ex- 
cellently produced, but the reproduction of photographs of buildings and sculptures 
is not nearly soi good, though by no means inadequate. 

It is hardly possible or necessary to offer detailed criticisms in a review of a 
work of this nature ; the author has kept clear the distinction between facts and 
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views, and no one is called upon to take anything on tivist without himself testing 
the evidence ; and this is a great merit in a work of reference. One or two small 
points may, however, be noted in passing. At p. 14 the author asserts that 
Gurjjara-njtxitivariisa means ruler of the Gurjjara country and not of the tribe of 
the Gurjjaras and bases an inference on it. In a note at p. 29 he places the death 
of Ihilakesin II doubtfully in 650 a.d. ; this seems some years too late, and no reason 
is given for the departure from the usual date for the ocairrence, 642. There are 
two notes at p. 39 both simply saying ‘ see below ’ witliout any further indication 
of page or context. 

All students of Indian history and archaeology will be grateful to Dr. Sankalia 
for this comprehensive and up-to-date survey of the antiquities of Gujarat. The 
format of the book and its typography reflect great credit on the publishers. 

K, A. N. 


NOTES AND CORRECTIONS TO " STUDY AND METROLOGY 
OF SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS ” BY D. D. KOSAMBI 

p. 2, 1. 16, for about read before, p. 4, 1. 25 for fMssible read probable. 

p. 8 : The Sanskrit quotation at the end of the first paragraph seems to refer to 
mantric hand-gestures, according to the illustrations and comment in the 
Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1064 of the Taisho edition. 

p. 9. The small paragraph in the middle is to be omitted entirely. 

p. 10, 1. 30, omit the ; 1. 33, for would, read could. Lines 8-13 ; tire real argument 
for calling the “ crescent-on-arches ” mark Mauryan is tliat it does not occur on 
a single coin of the earlier Taxila hoard. Lines 38-40. As Jain sources claim 
Candragupta to have come from a Moriya-grdma, there is a chance of the arches 
symbolizing locality of descent or origin of the family ; not of the coin in any 
case. 

p. 18, 1. 5, for hundreth read hundredth, p. 19, I. 29, for read 

p. 20, 1. 34, for saddhassi read saddahassi ; 1. 39, for gat ha read gathd. 

p. 23, first sentence of the paragraph beginning on this page, insert brackets before 
for and after debtors. 

p. 24, 1. 9, insert Indian before cities ; 1. 15, read amrmal for abnormal ; 1. 35, read 
accession for carmation. 

p. 25, 1. 35, for standard read source. 

p. 30, the entry for 2 rev. marks, s-, round coins must be .5926, not 59.26. 

p. 31, 1. 28, for weight read mean weight ; 1. 32, for existing read surviving for preced- 
ing, read next. 

p. 33, paragraph at the bottom of the page ; vyaft seems to have affinities with the 
Old Persian for tribute-— ma«a bajim abaraha in the inscriptions of Darius. 

p. 34, 1. 17, for hoard read horde ; 1. 11, for Mmrya read Mauryan. 

p. 35, insert to be concluded at the end. 

p. 54. For the continuation of the remarks in the first half of the page, see Current 
Science, X, 1941, pp. 372-373 ; 395-400. 
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]). 55, 1. 10, for sc!(cli<)ti read non-randoni, ^chetU/n, p. 57. I. 51, for htcovic lead 
became, p. 60, 1. 6, after weight insert and dccrca^sing variance. 

p. 63, 1. 13, for pauranic read puranic ; 1. 23, read Andjocottne, for Andraratlo:,, 
p. 61, the reference to Canakya is in 35, not 35. p. 65, at the end of line 1. jns«Tt 
the. Last sentence of middle paragraph, add “or coins of Nahapana counter- 
struck by Satakanji.” 

p. 67, I. 8 : The difference between marks 86 and 87 is quite real, and may serve 
to explain the two Asokas of Buddhist tradition. Wlien Buddhist records came 
to be written up in the days of Asoka, people must have been puzzled by coins 
of an older epoch still in circulation, but with \drtually the same royal mudrd 
as that of the ruling monarch, Asoka. The natural tendency here would be to 
call the forgotten king another and older Asoka, hence Kaffisoka. 

p. 68, 1. 7, for Yaudheydnam read Yodheydndrn. Many supjxrscd clay seals have 
been proved to be moulds by Birbal Shani, Current Science 1941, 65-67. 

p. 70, the inequality for p(x) should be reversed, pp. 72-3. The main reason for 
skewness is, of course, the mixture of coins of varying ages, p. 73, I. 11, for 

excepted, read expected, p. 75, reference 10, add Luoers, Die Sdkhchen Mura, 

Sitz. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. 1918-19. Reference 26 : Dr. V. G. Panse of Indore 
points out that the material presented by Eden and Yates was afterwards 
recognized by the authors as unsuitable for tlic purpose. P. 76, ref. 31, the 
second reference ^ould be replaced by Quarterly Journal of the Mvthic 
Society, XIII, 1923, 776-7. 

Poona 

D. D. Kosambi 

N. B. Page references are to the paper as it actually appeared in NIA, Vol. 3. 

For the author’s reprints, page numbers after 35 arc to be reduced by 14. 



PUSAN, THE PASTORAL GOD OF THE VEDA 


By 

R. N. DANDEKAR, Poona. 

Vedic gods often seem to possess very complex characters. The descrip- 
tions in the Vedic hymns usually bring forth so many different traits of a 
single god that it is not always easy to determine the original nature and' the 
later development of his personality. In this respect, Pugan may be regarded 
to be a particularly curious and enigmatic figure among the pantheon of the 
Vedic gods. This god is celebrated alone in eight hymns of the Rgveda, with 
Indra in one hymn, with Soma in one, and is mentioned with several other 
deities in about fifty-eight hymns, his name thus being mentioned about 120 
times. He is also glorified in the Atkarvaveda and the Brdhmanas, and seems 
to have played a peculiar role in the Vedic ritual. The picture of Pu§an 
derived from all these manifold literary and ritual references is indeed puzz- 
lingly composite. 

Even a casual glance at the statistical analysis of the RV references to 
Pu§an^ will suffice to bring out prominently a peculiar feature of the way in 
which this god has been celebrated in that Veda. Out of eight complete 
hymns glorifying Pu§an, five occur in the sixth mandala of the RV-sarhhita, 
which represents the literary and religious enterprise of the clan of the Bha- 
radvajas. That portion of the sixth ma,nidala (hymns 53-58, hymn 48, 15-19) 
which is dedicated' exclusively to the Phi§an-worship is so conspicuous that 
Hillebrandt iV<0dische Mythologie) chooses to call it a ‘small Pu§an- 
samhita’ in itself. This fact cannot be regarded as an accident. On the 
other hand it seems to indicate that the Pu§an-religion was a special posses- 
sion of the family of the Bharadvajas. No discussion regarding the essential 
character of Pu§an can be said to be complete and conclusive, unless the real 
significance of this important feature of the Pu§an-religion in the RV is clearly 
explained. Equally significant is the fact that the Papis are most promi- 
nently mentioned in the sixth mandala and that Pu§an is the god who is 
specially invoked to put down those nasty mischief-mongers of the Vedic 
times. Another point that would strike a student of Vedic mythology is 
that Pu§an is coupled rather predominantly only with two gods from among 
the Vedic pantheon, namely, Indra and Soma. A critical study of the pas- 
sages referring to Indra-pusapau (III. 52, 7 ; VI. 57) leads one to the conclu- 
sion that originally the Indra-religion and the Pu?an-religion were two inde- 


1. Pusan is mentioned 36 times in the sixth mancfala, while: he is referred to 
3 times! in the second, 5 times in the third, 3 times in the fourth (at none of these 
places in vocative), 8 times in the fifth, 6 times in the seventh, 6 times in the 
eighth, and more often in the first and the tenth mandalas. 
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pendent religious cults and that a special effort is made to bring them together. 
Similar appears to have been the case also with regard to the coupling together 
of Soma and Pu?an. The traces of this artificial blending together of two 
distinct religious cults arc too clear in the RV-sariihita to be missed. The 
anthropomorphic traits in the descriptions of Pa§an are alsr) noteworthy 
Vedic references to Pu$an’s braided hair (VI. 55.2) arul beard (X. 26.7), to 
his awl (VI. 53.6) and goad (VI. 53.9). to his special food, karamhha 
(VI. 56.1), to his car being driven by goats instead of horses (I. 38.4 ; 
VI. 55.3)— all these help to present before us quite a distinct ix;rsonality. 
that is to say a god belonging to a world more or less different from that of 
many vedic gods as we know them. But by far the greatest em[)hasis is laid 
by the Vedic poets on the prominent role played by Pu§an in the pastoral 
life of the people. He increases the cattle (VI. 54.5-6, 10) and brings back 
the beasts that have strayed (VI. 54.7 ; 57.7). He eats the f(x)d which is 
common among the pastoral communities (VI. 56.1) and bears the goad 
(VI. 53.9) which is typical of a shepherd or a cowherd. He is the lord of 
paths and helps the nomadic tribes on their ways (X. 17.3). It is repeat- 
edly said of him that he abounds in wealth (VIII. 4.15) and bestows great 
bounty (VI. 58.4) on his followers, particularly in the form of the increase 
of cattle. Apart from all this, as is quite common with Vedic mythology in 
general, Pu§an also is endowed with features connected with brightness and 
splendour. He is brought into contact with several phenomena of light 
(VI. 48.17 ; VI. 56.3 ; VI. 58.1). The part which he is made to play in the 
Surya-myth (I. 117.13 ; VI. 55.5; X. 88.14) is indeed very peculiar. It may 
be mentioned in this context that his similarity, in various respects, with 
Scandinavian Thor,® and with Hermes and Pan, is emphasised by certain 
scholars. This brief statement would give the impression that Pu§an was a 
god of intrinsically complex personality, characterised as it is by apparently 
inconsistent and unconnected traits. 

So far oriental scholars have either emphasised only one single aspect 
of this god’s personality by making him the sun-god or the god of patlv-, 
etc., thereby almost overlooking his other traits, which did not fit in witli 
their respective theories ; or otherwise they have tried to strike a compromise 
by making him represent, from the very beginning, an inherently mixed con- 
ception such as that of the beneficent power of the sun manifested chiefly as 
a pastoral deity. As a matter of fact we have to approach such problems of 
Vedic mythology from the point of view of what may be called ‘ evolutionary 
or historical mythology." It ought to be realised that the nature of Vedic 
gods had been changing with the vicissitudes of the Vedic life. And corres- 
ponding to the several stages in the course of this evolution, different traits 

2. From the point of view of comparative mythology, Pu?an seems to exhi- 
bit a good deal o£ similarity with the nordic god, Thor. It has been customary to 
identify Thor exclusively with the Vedic god, Indra. But there appears, in Thor’s 
character, certain features which do not fit in well with the personality of Indra 
as represented in the Veda. 
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came to be attached to their essential personality. Their original nature was 
modified ; their relations among themselves were altered ; their worshippers 
also did not necessarily remain always the same. As the result of all this the 
final picture became complex and full of apparent inconsistencies.'^ Keeping in 
mind this important phenomenon of the Vedic mythology let us attempt a 
fresh approach to the Pu§an-problem. In other words we shall see if it is 
possible to present the whole evolution of the personality of Pu$an in such a 
manner that all the apparently inconsistent and unconnected details of his 
nature referred to in the Vedic texts and indicated by Vedic religious prac- 
tices are shown to be logically and historically connected and consistent. It 
has to be remembered that the Pu§an-mythology had passed through all the 
stages of its development even before the Vedic sarhhita was finally formu- 
lated. A critical analysis of the textual references and ritual indications, 
mentioned above, followed by a constructive synthesis will however help us 
to distinguish those stages markedly from each other.^ 

Let us begin by examining the earlier theories regarding Pusan’s essen- 
tial character. The most common view is to regard Pusan as a solar divinity. 
This has been the opinion of the Indian scholiasts themselves. Yaska, for 
instance, refers to him as one of the Adityas and consequently makes him a 
solar deity (I. 115.1 ; X. 17.3).'^ The same view has been developed by the 
Brhaddevata (2.63), which describes Pusan as the sun-god who helped (from 
pus) the earth by dispelling the darkness by means of his rays. A majority 
of orientalists like Goldstucker, Hillebrandt, Langlois, Ludwig, Macdo- 
NELL, Max Muller, Roth and Wilson, naturally followed the lead given 
by these early Indian exegetical texts. The solar theory is mainly based on 
certain epithets of Pu§an, which are suggestive of light and splendour. As a 
matter of fact, however, out of the several epithets attributed to Pu§an, only 
one, namely, aghj}}i (VI. 48.116; VI. 53.3; VI. 55.1-3), may be said to be 
suggestive of the sun-god. Indeed Bloomfield {The Religion of the Veda) 
claims for this god a clearly solar character on the strength of that very an- 
cient epithet, dghrm (glowing), being specifically used with reference to him. 
But it will be seen that this epithet is quite general in sense and may be 
made to indicate any resplendent divinity. For example it is used with re- 
ference to Agni also (VIII. 60.20) . This single epithet cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as a decisive proof regarding Pusan’s fundamental character.® If 


3. Vide my papers ^ “ Asura Varupa ” (A. B. O. R. L, Vol. 21) and “Visnu 
in the Veda” (Kane Festschrift). 

4. A similar attempt has been made by the present writer in the case of the 
Vedic god, Vispu ("Vignu in the Veda”). 

5. A mention may be made in this connection of what has already been said, 
in another paper (,“ Asura Vanuia ’') , namely, that Adityas had originally nothing 
to do with solar divinities. Their essential nature was quite different^ The transi- 
tion from the Adityas to the solar deities is an imperceptible but at the same time 
a significant feature of Vedic mythology. 

6. It may also be noted that there is considerable difference of opinion regard- 
ing the exact meaning of the word, aghpii. It occurs 15 times in RV. Sayaija 
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this epithet were really characteristic of Pu§an, why should it have been 
dropped out in later literature ? The very fact that it disappears completely 
in later times would suggest that it was only superficially attributed to Pu§an. 
Further the bright aspect of Pusan’s personality which is referred to in some 
stray cases (VI. 48.17 ; VI. 58.1) may be regarded as being indicative merely 
of the light-symbolism, which is commonly superimposed by Vedic poets on 
their gods. Brightness and splendour are considered to be the external mani- 
festations of divine power. Pu§an’s part in the Surya-myth has also been 
put forth as essentially supporting the solar theory. But that whole myth is 
so puzzling that by itself it does not offer any substantial clue to solve the 
Pusan-problem. Moreover it is difficult to believe that the essential nature 
of a god could have been manifested, by the Vedic poets, in such an enig- 
matic and obscure manner. That whole myth points rather to Pu§an’s being 
included in it as an afterthought. Perry (Classical Studies in honour oj 
Henry Drisler) rightly suggests that this myth must be the result of the 
meeting of different streams of legend, in one of which Pu§an, and in the 
other Suryia plays the chief role. Iti is also possible to explain the unique 
and mysterious nature of genealogy and motif of incest distinctive of that 
myth on the assumption that certain elements of the original Pu§an-cult were 
transplanted to this myth of light-phenomena. 

Another piece of evidence produced by Hillebrandt and Perry in sup- 
port of the solar theory is the fact that Pu§an is many times coupled with 
Soma both in Vedic hymns (II. 40) and in Vedic ritual. They argue that 
Soma represents the moon-god and so Pu§an must necessarily represent the 
sun-god. The very starting point of this reasoning is unconvincing. The 
original nature of Soma was not lunar. It will be shown, in a later context, 
that this coupling together of Pu§an and Soma is significant from quite a 
different point of view and forms an important stage in the evolution of the 
Pu)§an-religion. In II. 40, a reference is made to Pusan’s dwelling in heaven 
as well as to his wandering between the heaven and earth (also X. 17.6). 
This is taken to indicate the sun’s daily journey from and back to heaven. The 
fact that Pusan leads the dead from the earth to the other world (X. 17.3) 
is also interpreted as supporting the above assumption. According to Bloom- 
field such' references are typical of the familiar notion of the Vedic poets 
that the sun oversees everything. A critical examination of the Vedic 
passages cited above, however, shows that they are undoubtedly very casual 
references and do not at all point to the essential functicwi of Pusan. The 
close association of Pusan with Agni (I. 122.5 ; II. 1.6 ; X. 17.3) also cannot 
be said to be suggestive of Pusan’s solar nature^ 

The increase-giving faculty, which is prominent in Pusan’s character, is 
again not exclusively solar. On the other hand, assuming that the word, 
Pusan, really means ‘ Prospero ’, it may reasonably be asked why the sun-god 


explains it as agatadiptiyukta. Oldenberg doubts this. Neisser, in his supple- 
ment to Grassmann’s Vedic dictionary, interprets it as ‘liberal’ or ‘generous’. 
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should, alone among others, be celebrated with that title. Parjanya and 
Maruts also are represented as conferring prosperity on mankind. Therefore 
Pusan’s increase-giving faculty cannot by itself be a proof of his solar charac- 
ter. It should also be noted that the prosperity conferred by Pu§an is obvi- 
ously connected with cattle ; this fact cannot be reasonably reconciled with 
that god’s solar nature. The sun’s power of increasing cattle is evidently not 
direct and natural.^ In one of the myths (VI. 56.3), Pu?an is described 
as loading the sun’s wheel on some hairy speckled animal. Elsewhere 
(VI. 55.2 ; VI. 56.2) he is called a charioteer par excellence. These refer- 
ences are saidi to be indicative of Pu§an’s solar aspect, particularly as a solar 
charioteer. But does that not mean that Pii?an is here markedly disting- 
uished from the sun-god ? There are several other passages where this dis- 
tinction between the sun and Pui?an is clearly brought out. Pu§an is called 
the messenger of the sun (VI. 58.3) and is elsewhere mentioned as different 
from the sun® (VI. 48.17). Further it cannot be argued, on the strength of 
Pu§an’s association with Savitj- (V. 81.5; X. 139.1) and of the fact that 
the epithet agohya is peculiar to Savitr and Pu!?an, that Pu§an is an aspect 
of the sun-god, just as Savitr is.® It has been shown elsewhere (“New 
Light on the Vedic god, Savitr A. B. 0. R. I. Vol. 20) that Savitr him- 
self is essentially not a sun-god. Moreover the reference in the Savitr-hymn 
(V. 81.5), uta pu?a bhavasi deva yamabhUf., seems to suggest that Pu§an 
is not fundamentally connected with solar splendour but with paths and 
highways. 

The several Vedic passages referred to above cannot therefore be said 
to indicate the essential solar nature of Pu§an. Many other objections may 
be raised against the solar theory. Certain special epithets like cjdsva and 
karambhad, which are exclusively attributed to Pu§an, do not even distantly 
hint at his solar character. Further the anthropomorphic traits of Pu§an, 
mentioned in RV (VI. 54.il0 ; VI. 55.2; X. 26.7), though scanty, are 
sufficiently individualistic. The braided hair and beard are hardly sugges- 
tive of the sun-god.^'® The peculiarities with regard to Fean’s food (VI. 
56.1), weapon (VI. 53.5), car (VI. 54.3) and the animal driving it (I. 38.4), 


7. Keith {Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and the Upani$ads) com- 
pares Pusan with the Iranian Mithra, who influences the prosperity of cattle and 
brings lost animals home. Mithra is, according to that scholar, an almost un- 
doubted sun-god ; he consequently argues that Pusan also must be a sun-god. This 
argument is based upon a definitely questionable conception of Mithra’s essential 
personality (vide : " Asura( Varujja’1). 

8. Some scholars assume, on the basis of Pusan’s close( association with the 
A§vins, that he appeared in the sky, wilth the Af^vins, very early in the morning. 
According to them this fact goes against the solar theory. 

9. Hopkins [The Religions) of India) even goes to thq extent of saying that 
Pu§an and Savitr are almost identical so far as their names and functions are 
concerned. 

10. As the god Kapardm and Pasupa, I^i§an is supposed, by certain scholars, 
to be offering the original of Rudra’s characteristics. 
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as also his other mannerisms, are so life-like and realistic that they com- 
pletely banish out of account any possibility of a naturalistic interpretation of 
his personality. It is also difficult to explain satisfactorily, on the basis of 
the solar theory, the peculiar relation that seems to have existed between the 
Pu§an-religion and the clan of the Bhiaradviajas. It may further be asked : 
if Pu§an were originally the sun-god, what exactly is the significance of his 
being coupled with Indra and Soma only and that too by way of an after- 
thought ? What again is the special significance of the sun-god alone being 
invoked to punish the Paiiis? In the hymn, VIII. 29, where the distinctive 
features of several Vedic gods are mentioned in the form of riddles, the solar 
aspect of Pu§an is not even hinted at (VIII. 29.6). Taking into account the 
special characteristics of the Vedic Pusan one does not feel inclined to accept 
the conclusion arrived at by Atkins {Pusan in the Rigveda), who has made 
a fresh study of the Pusan-problem, on the basis of all the available material 
on the subject, namely, that, when considered in the aggregate the Vedic re- 
ferences lead us to the assumption that Pu§an was primarily a sun-god.^ ^ As 
a matter of fact the emphasis put by the Vedic poets on the traits of Pu§an’s 
personality other than those connected with light and splendour is so conspi- 
cuous that even the supporters of the solar theory tend towards modifying 
their theory in various ways. Pusan is made to represent the sun-god in dif- 
ferent positions and capacities. But this, in itself, may be regarded as an 
indication of the inheraitly untenable character of that theory. Such varia- 
tions of the solar theory no doubt exhibit considerable ingenuity on the part 
of their authors ; but on critical examination they are found to be quite un- 
convincing. 

Grassmann (Rig-Veda), for instance, makes Pu§an a god of prosperity 
and growth related to the sun. Schroder (Arische Re^gion) believes that 
Pugan was an original ancient sun-god bestowing bounty. While De Guber- 
natis {Letture Sopra la Mitologia Vedica) and Grill (Hundert Lieder des 
Atharva-Veda) cwisider him to be specifically the setting or the evening sun, 
Flensburg (Om Guden Pusan i Rigveda) regards him as the sun nearest the 
earth, that is to 'say, the noon-sun.'^'^ Perry and Macdonell (Vedic Mytho- 
logy) seem to emphasise the pastoral aspect of Pusan’s character rather than 


11. It may be mentioned, in this connection, that Atkins regards Savitr, 
Viwu and Mitra also to have been fundamentally solar divinities. The present 
writer does not accept this view. Vide his papers on Savitr, Varupa, and Visnu. 

12. Atkins gives the general outlines of Flensburg’s view. CM the evidence 
of X. 139, 2, Flensburg conaders Pusan to be the sun in his central position be- 
tween the eastern and the western horizon. He produces further evidence (I. 42. 
8 : I. 138. 1 ; VI, 48. 16-17 ; VI, 56. 3) in support of his assumption that Pu§an 
repre^nts the sun when he is nearest to the earth. It may hpwever be mentioned, 
in this connection, that even according to Flensburg, the solar aspect has been a 
later development in Pu§an’s personality. He believes that the figure of Pusan 
developed out of an apotheosised herdsman-ideal, to which became attached the 
general folk-conception of the sun as the herdsman of the universe. At the same 
time he asserts that this god’s function is solar. 
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the solar one. According to Hillebrandt (Vedische Mythologie) also Pusan 
was primarily a sun-god with pastoral functions. Hopkins asserts that Pusan 
is bucolic throughout, and yet a sun-god. But the bucolic feature of his 
personality is so prominent that Hopkins is inclined to assume the existence 
of at least two Pu$ans in RV itself. All this tends to prove that the solar 
traits in Pusan’s personality, whatever they are, are absolutely vague and 
inconclusive.^"* The bright, glowing aspect of Pusan’s nature is so ambiguous 
that some scholars have come forward with other explanations of it. Siecke 
(Pw^) looks upon him as an original moon-god, later turned into a god 
of paths. Ghose {The Aryan trml in Iran and India) denies that Pusan 
could be the sun-god. According to him Pusan is the presiding genius of light 
which thawed, warmed and discriminated everything, and also of moisture 
which sustained and nourished everything. Ghosh (/. A. S. B., New Series 
28, 1932) makes P^an the constellation Auriga of the northern hemisphere. 

It is said in support of the solar theory that Pu?an was originally the 
sun-god, but when his nature as a god of paths or 'a pastoral god came to be 
prominently emphasised in later Vedic times, the solar aspect in his per- 
sonality became indistinct and vague. This explanation, however, is not con- 
vincing. It may be pointed out that the sun’s connexion with paths and 
pastoral life is not so very intrinsic that it should become the basis of the 
future prominent development of his personality. Why should the sun-god 
alone be brought into such an organic relation with pastoral religion ? Many 
other Vedic gods seem to play an equally — if not more — important role 
in pastoral life. Moreover it may be asked : If this pastoral aspect is a later 
development of the basic solar character of Pu§an, why has it ultimately dis- 
appeared ? In later times we find that the traces of the bucolic aspect are 
quite indistinct. As a matter of fact those traits in Pu$an’s personality, 
which are supposed to have been the result of a later development, must be 
reasonably expected to be conspicuously preserved. That is however not the 
case. 

It cannot be denied that Vedic poets have made an obvious attempt to 
endow Pusan’s personality with some features connected with light and 
splendour. But the above discussion leads one to the following ccmclusions. 
Firstly there is no clear evidence to show that Pu§an represents a phaiome- 
non of nature.^ Secondly, Pu9an cannot at all be said to have originally 


13. A reference may be made, in this connection, to the view of Hopkins 
who looks upon Pu§an as the sun-god characterised by priestly, warlike and pvastoral 
features and therefore revered by the BiShmanas, Ksatriyas and Vai4yas alike. 

14. Bergaine {La Religimi Vedique) believes that M§an’s character is partly 
naturalistic and partly liturgical. The ‘ naturalism ’ in the Pusan-religion is ex- 
plained by that scholar as follows : Pusan’s goad represents the lighting ; and the 
herds which he is said to be nourishing are heavenly waiters. The brief statement 
of the Pusan-mythology made above, however, indicates that this could not have 
been the intention of the Vedic poets. In this context a passing reference may be 
made to the view of Vodskov {Sjaeledyrkelse og Naturdyrkelse) who makes Pusan 
a rain-god. 
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represented a solar divinity. In fact the light symbolism which is perceptible 
from the Vedic references to Pu§an does not form an intrinsic and essential 
aspect of that god’s nature. It is too flat, commonplace and colourless for 
that. Therefore one may be justified in concluding further that the pheno- 
mena of light with which Pu?an is associated in the Veda were introduced by 
way of an afterthought and perhaps with some special purpose in view. 

It has already been noticed that the traits in the Pu§an-mythology con- 
nected with light and splendour are so ambiguous that they have given rise 
to doubts as to whether the bright aspect of Pusan’s personality indicates his 
solar nature or the lunar or the stellar nature. Siexke believes that Pusan 
was originally a moon-divinity who later assumed the functions of a god of 
paths. Hertel {Beitrdge zur Erkldrung des Awestas und des Vedas) also 
seems to support this view. From the point of view of comparative mytho- 
logy SiECKE assumes that the similarity of Pu§an with Hermes is undoubted. 
Accordingly he regards both of them as moon-gods. As may be pointed 
out in a later context, there are indeed certain characteristics in Pusan’s na- 
ture which appear to be unmistakably indicating his lunar aspect. It is also 
easily intelligible that the moon, and not so much the sun, should be brought 
into close contact with the lordship of paths. But to say that Pusan repre- 
sents essentially and originally a moon-god is quite unconvincing.^® On that 
assumption it would be difficult to explain why a moon-god should be in- 
vested with the peculiar features which characterise the Pu§an-mythology. As 
a matter of fact all that has been said above against the solar theory may 
with equal cogency apply to other theories seeking to make Pu§an represent 
one or the other phenomenon of light. 

Ghosh starts with the assumption that the physical nature of a large 
number of RV deities can be interpreted from the astronomical and meteor- 
ological points of view. On the basis of the obscure Surya-myth, he believes 
that Pusan appears in heaven at night towards morning with Asvins, and 
goes away before sunrise. He consequently identifies Pu§an with the con- 
stellation Auriga of the northern hemisphere. Apart from the highly question- 
able nature of the Surya-myth, it will be seen that Ghosh has altogether 
neglected other more prominent features of Pusan’s character. The same may 
be said to have been the case with Ghose, who makes Pusan a god of Light 
and Moisture — the two principles sustaining the universe. No attention seems 
to have been paid either to Pu?an’s anthropomorphic traits, or to his peculiar 
connection with paths and pastoral life in general. Even a casual study of the 
Pusan-saaiihita in the sixth majndala would suffice to show how untenable such 


15. SCHROEDER objects to this identification. But he says that Siecke’s effort 
to identify Pu§an with the moon-god deserves serious attention. 

16. It seems that Siecke has fallen a victim to a popular trend of mythol(^i- 
cal study which sees the moon prominently manifesting himself at the back of all 
being and doing of a god. Many important Vedic gods, including Vanina, Yama, 
and even Visnu, were regarded as the aspects of the moon-god. It was claimed that 
the moon played the most predominant role in primitive mythology. 
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theories are on the very face of them ! There were periods in the history of 
Vedic mythological studies when Vedic gods were exclusively made to re- 
present either some natural phenomena — particularly connected with heaven 
and light — or some ritualistic conceptions. Naturalistic and ritualistic cur- 
rents of thought were undoubtedly forced upon the original Vedic mythology 
in many cases. But a critical examination soon makes it clear that these 
never formed the intrinsic nature of the gods in question. A reference has 
already been made to Bergaigne’s view. That scholar even goes to the extent 
of ultimately identifying Pu§an with Soma. Neither Vedic texts nor Vedic 
ritualistic practices seem to substantiate this view. It need hardly be added 
that many objections raised above against the solar theory are applicable with 
equal force even in this connection. 

While dismissig the solar theory and the lunar theory^' as perfectly 
unsatisfactory, Oldenberg {Religion des Veda) emphasises yet another single 
aspect of Pusan’s character thereby neglecting the other ones. Pusan is seen 
to be active in several distinct capacities. But, according to Oldenberg, the 
most characteristic function of this god is in connection with paths. He 
knows the paths and leads others safely on them (VI. 49.8). He guards men 
and cattle from going astray (VI. 54.5-7). Those who are lost he brings 
back intact (I. 23.13). Indeed he knows where and how to find the lost 
things (I. 23.14 ; VI. 48.15). Oldenberg argues that the fundamental nature 
of a god’s being is to be determined primarily on the basis of his most ori- 
ginal and most essential function. Pu$an is therefore a lord of paths, re- 
garded as a distinct divinity by the Vedic poets and celebrated as such. 
According to Oldenberg, Pu§an is connected with agriculture only so far as 
he sees that the furrows of the plough are in the' right direction (IV. 57.7). 
His connection with cattle is also restricted to his leading them on the right 
path. Pusan s astrd is called pasusddhanl (VI. 53.9). Oldenberg under- 
stands that word in the sense of ‘ leading the pasu on the right path The 
later development of this essential function of Pusan is to be seen in his being 
regarded as leading the bride, in a proper manner, from the father’s to the 
husband’s house (X. 85.26). Pu§an is also described as leading the dead to 
the other world (X. 17.3). Himself the lord of paths, Pusan is born on the 
way (X. 17.6). Oldenberg interprets Pusan’s epithet, vimuco napdt, in two 
senses ; first as the ‘lord of lodging ’ and secondly, as the ‘ deliverer par ex- 
cellence . Both these conceptions are, according to him, prominent in Pusan’s 
nature as the lord of paths. Other features of the Pusan-mythology, such as 


interesting to note that Oldenberg is usually in favour of the theoiv' 
that the moon p ayed a very prominent part in primitive mythology. It may also 
die? Identified Vanma with the moon on the strength of a compora- 

mvth f and ^nntic mythologies. Siecke too has referred to Semitic 

STOlTSIauUy 

45 - X of Pusan (VI. 56. 

■ U ^ ^ appropriately connected with the god of paths since 

sadhu IS the standing epithet of path. ^ 
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his being the messenger of the sun (VI. 58.3) and his finding out Soma as 
well as Agni, when they were lost (I. 23.14 ; X. 5.5), are also explained by 
Oldenberg as supporting his theory. Further the connection of the lord of 
paths with the goat is quite natural, because the goat is certainly the most 
sure-footed animal. In some Vedic passages (I. 42 ; VI. 53.4) Pu§an is re- 
presented as receiving offerings, in his capacity of the path-finder, every 
morning and evening. So far as comparative mythology is concerned, Old- 
enberg is of the opinion that Pu?an is identical with Hermes^^ and regards 
both of them as basically lords of paths. That scholar even includes Pu.^an 
and Hermes, in this their original character, among such divinities as can be 
traced back to indogermanic antiquity. 

So far as Oldenberg asserts that Pu§an cannot be the personification of 
any nature-phenomenon, it is easy to accept his view. But his theory that 
Pusan’s nature as a path-finder or a lord of paths is the basic conception un- 
derlying that god’s personality cannot possibly be accepted without challenge. 
The very conception of a god of paths is so general that it is indeed difficult 
to imagine that such a god could have ever been invested with distinct 
anthropomorphic traits. Pu$an is represented in the Veda with a distinct 
individuality. Why should a god of ways have been specifically a karam- 
bhad ? The a$trd and dra (VI. 53.5-9) are again not particularly pertinent 
in Oldenberg’s theory. Oldenkirg seems to set aside completely the con- 
spicuous bucolic nature of Pagan’s personality and puts an over-emphasis 
only on one of its features. A god of paths cannot be regarded to be intrin- 
sically connected with the prosperity of cattle.®® It may further be asked : 
Had Pusan been originally a lord of paths is it not natural to expect that his 
seat should have been on the earth rather than in heaven ? The F^an- 
religion on the whole gives the impression that it was a special religious cult 
belonging to a particular Vedic tribe. The attempts at associating that reli- 
gion artificially with the Indra-religion and the Soma-ritual, which are evident 
in the Veda, also seem to support this impression. Can one believe that a god 
of paths was made the central figure in an independent religious cult ? The 
name, P*ugan, also cannot be regarded a proper name for a lord of paths. 
As Hillebrandt has pointed out, it is not proper to determine the nature 
of a god only from one or another characteristic feature of his. It will be 
clear from the above discussion that Olecnberg has done so. As a matter 
of fact it is not necessary to make P^ii^an an independent god of paths. This 
feature represents only a part of the essential function of Pu§an and may 
not therefore be distinguished from it. 

The common factor in the majority of theories regarding Pusan’s ori- 
ginal nature referred to above may as well be taken to be a reasonable start- 
ing point of a correct approach to this problem. In the several attempts 

19. It may be pointed out here that this identification is based on a super- 
ficial similarity between the two gods. 

20. Oldenberg’s interpretation of the epithet, pasusadhani, will be later shown 
to be unsatisfactory. 
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to modify their original theories, scholars seem to agree in making a pointed 
reference to the emphatically bucolic traits, which characterise that god. The 
sustained impression produced by the Vedic passages referring to Pu§an in 
general and by the Pu?an-sairhhita in the sixth maiTi{lala in particular is that 
Pu§an was primarily and essentially a pastoral god. He supervises the cattle 
and is responsible for the preservation and increase of herds and flocks (VI. 
54. 5-7). He is often referred to as a cattle-giving god (VI. 56.5). It is 
indeed noteworthy that Pu§an is concerned only with the prosperity of sheep 
and cattle. The pastoral communities are represented in the Veda to have 
been nomadic. Naturally they often emphasised one aspect of their special 
god, Pu$an, namely, his lordship over the paths. He leads his followers 
safely from one pasture to another. He is celebrated, as the knower of trea- 
sures (VIII. 29.6), indicating thereby that he knows the right place where 
his pastoral followers should be taken. In other words he secures for them 
rich pasture lands. But at the same time he is conscious of his other res- 
ponsibility to his followers ; on the way he guards them. In another passage 
(VI. 56.5), Pu§an is invoked to direct ‘this cattle-desiring band of ours’ 
to the attainment of its desired objects.^^ Many were the occasions when 
the cattle went astray and was lost. Under such circumstances the pastoral 
worshippers often appealed to their god who readily recovered the lost pro- 
perty (VI. 54. 1, 2, 4, 10). He is predominantly invoked as anastapasu 
(V. 17.3), anastavedas (VI. 54.8) and pasupd (VI. 58.2). Among the 
pastoral tribes there is a special class of people who distinguish themselves 
in the art of path-finding and tracing the lost sheep and cattle.^® It is this 
characteristic of an actually existing class among the shepherds and cowherds 
that is idealised in Pu^an by his worshippers (VI. 54.1). It is a very com- 
mon feature of any mythology that the characteristics of a god are often 
determined by the way of living of that god’s worshippers. The god of the 
warlike tribes is often represented as a warrior god. The anthropomorphic 
traits of a god in particular may be regarded as very suggestive in this con- 
nection. It is easy to imagine that the pastoral tribes made their god look 
impressive with braided hair (VI. 55.2)^^ and graceful beard. The weapons 
that he wields are those which are usually employed by his pastoral worship- 
pers, the only difference being that the goad (VI. 53.9) and the awl (VI. 53.5) 
of Pu§an have some divine power. The astro of Pu§an is pasusadhanl, that 
is to say, it helps to acquire, preserve and increase the cattle ; and the drd 
comes in handy when he wants to punish vitally the nasty mischief -mongers, 


21. The logical and natural extension of this invocation was that Pusan should 
allot to his worshippers their share of maidens (IX. 67. 10). 

22. Hillebkandt refers to the Khojis of the Punjab and the Paggi of Gujerat, 
who are known even to-day for this special faculty which they are said to possess. 

23. The word kapardin is also interpreted in the sense of ‘one who wears 
strings of cowry-shells’. The Vedic references do not however seem to support 
this meaning, Banerjee-Shastri suggests (/. B. 0. R. S. XVIII) that kaparda 
was a kind of head-gear. 
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Panis, who harassed the pastoral communities in the course of their forward 
march to ‘pastures new’ (VI. 53.5). The significance of Pu§an’s peculiar 
connection with the goat (I. 115. 4-5 ; VI. 55.6, 57.3 ; X. 26.8) will be easily 
realised when we take into consideration the fact that goat is the most sure- 
footed animal and can traverse the most difficult paths. Another very remark- 
able example of how the distinctive features of a people are transferred to 
their god is to be found in the Vedic reference where Pu§an is said to be 
‘ weaving the raiment of sheep, and also making their raiment clean ’ 

vasovayovindm d vdsdmsi marmrjat (X. 26.6). 

This passage can hardly be considered proper unless we assume that Pu§an 
was essentially a god of shepherds. Further it is interesting to note that the 
god of the shepherds and cowherds eats the simple food, which they them- 
selves must be eating, namely, karambha (VI. 56.1). Particularly striking 
is the fact that these pastoral worshippers were not ashamed of their god 
being a karambhdd. On the other hand they put forth a challenge that those 
‘ who aim at Pu§an malignantly saying that he is merely a karambhdd can 
never strike at him successfully.’ 

Ya mam ddidesati karambhdd iti pu^anam 

na tma deva ddise (VI. 56.1). 

Such evil efforts were bound to fail, because the title, karambhdd, could never 
hurt the god of the pastoral communities. So far as Pusan’s own worshippers 
were concerned, karambhdd was not a scornful epithet.^^ This god of the 
cattle-breeding worshippers is praised in a manner quite befitting their gene- 
ral culture. No high-sounding phrases are used by the poets with reference 
to Pu?an. An appeal to him for his friendship (VI. 48.18) almost creates 
the actual pastoral atmosphere. It is therefore safe to conclude that Pu§an 
was already in the Veda a full-fledged pastoral divinity. As a matter of fact 
he represents a divine prototype of a cattle-breeding people. His pastoral 
worshippers have invested Pu§an’s personality with a shepherd’s appearance, 
a shepherd’s food, and similar other conspicuously bucolic traits. One may 
go even to the extent of asserting that it is impossible to indicate an essen- 
tially bucolic personality in a clearer manner than what we see in the case of 
Pu§an. 

An etymological study of the name Pu§an would also seem to amply 
support the basic pastoral character of this god. The word Pu§an is usually 
derived from the root, pu ^ — to increase, nourish, bestow bounty. This is 
however not satisfactory. With that etymology it is not possible to explain 
why there should have been a long pu in Pu§an. Therefore, Pischel {Ve- 
dische Studien) seems to be right in rejecting it. An attempt is made by him 
and Bergaigne to derive Pu?an from the root, pu—io purify. Hertel con- 


24. A reference may be made in this connection to the controversy between 
Edgerton and Fay (/. A. 0. S., 1920) with regard to the interpretation of VI. 56.1. 
I accept Edgerton’s view. 
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nects the word with pu — to glow. These explanations also do not seem con- 
vincing. Schulze {Pan and PiLim) tried to connect the name Pu^an philo- 
logically with ‘Pan’ or Arcadian ‘Paon’. Oldenberg has rightly doubted 
this possibility. Charpentier {Studies in honour of C. E. Pavry) correctly 
traces the word Pu§an back to * psii-san, and further to *psu-san, that is to say 
pasu-san. The name thus indicates that god’s essential character as the 
‘ acquirer of cattle ’. The reference that Pu§an’s astra is pasusddhdni fully 
supports this view. Pu§an seems to correspond, according to Charpentier, 
with the Avestic fsu san. Thus the etymology of the name also leads one to 
the conclusion that Pusan was originally a pastoral god par excellence.®® 

Other characteristic features of the Piu§an-mythology fit in well with this 
conception of that god’s essential personality and primary functions. From 
the Vedic references it clearly appears that the clan of the Bharadvajas was 
most devoted to the Pu§an-cult. The Bharadvajas must have been one of the 
ancient Vedic tribes whose main occupation was cattle-breeding. And Pu§an 
was the patron-god of these nomadic shepherds and cowherds. The living 
Piisan-cult can very well be realised only from the Pu^an-sairhhita of the 
Bharadvajas. The fact that Panis too are most conspicuously mentioned in 
the sixth maiijidala tends to support the above assumption regarding the Bha- 
radvajas. It is almost certain that the word Paiji does not have a merely 
appellative sense, as Guntert {Der arische Weltkdnig und Heiland) seems 
to believe. The Panis represent a distinct community possessing a religious 
cult different from the official Vedic religion. They always wandered with the 
Vedic cattle-breeding tribes and often used to harass them. References to 
their riches and thefts are quite common in the Veda. The Patjis were notori- 
ous cattle-lifters and therefore particularly antagonistic to the clan of the 
Bharadvajas. Thus there was, in the early Vedic times, a continuous conflict 
going on between the Bharadvajas and the Panis ; and the former often in- 
voked their patron-god, F^an, to punish these mischievous cattle-lifters.*® 
Naturally, for the Bharadvajas, Pu?an was more important than any other god 


25. Oldenberg suggests the possibility that originally this pastoral god, 
Pusan, may have been celebrated in a goat-form. The beast specially connected 
with a particular god is, in many cases, the remnant in the process of anthropo- 
morphisation of the original beast-form of that god. The Arcadians indeed have 
a goat-footed pastoral god. On the basis of a similar possibility in the case of 
Pusan, Dumont (/. A. 0. S., 53) connects that god with another Vedic god, whose 
name indicates the goat-form, namely, Aja Ekapada. Pusan’s beard and locks of 
hair are also considered to be suggestive^ of the goat-form. However so far as the 
Vedic references are concerned, we cannot find any clear traces of the goat-form 
of Pusan. In Vedic mythology Pu§an is represented as a full-fledged anthropomor- 
phic pastoral divinity. 

26. From the references to the conflict between the Papis and the Bhara- 
dvajas, Hillebrandt attempts to determine the geographical locality of the same. 
His conclusion is that the sixth manflala generally refers to western countries and 
not to India proper. In support of this view he brings forth the evidence of Pu§an’s 
special connection with Sarasvatl, that is to say, with the river Arachotus. 
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from among the Vedic pantheon. The ten gayatri stanzas of VI. 53 seem to 
form some sort of magic formulae, belonging to the Pu?an-cult, which were 
directed against the Panis, perhaps accompanied by some magic practices. 
It may therefore be concluded that the pastoral clan of the Bharadvajas 
developed the essential personality of Pu^an in a distinct manner. A statis- 
tical consideration of the Vedic references to that god seems to indicate 
further that the Pu§an-cult was later adopted first by the Kaijvas and then 
by other clans. In other words, the pastoral elements in other tribes also 
began to celebrate the pastoral god, Pu§an.^‘ 

Pusan’s essentially pastoral personality may therefore be regarded as 
the first stage in the evolution of the Pu§an-mythology. It is a common cha- 
racteristic of the Vedic mythology in general that all gods are at some stage 
connected with heaven and light. This light-symbolism is superimposed upon 
the original nature of the Vedic gods and is therefore often easily disting- 
uishable from it. It gives an unmistakable impression of artificiality and 
superficiality. This current of thought is clearly perceptible even in the case 
of an essentially pastoral god like Pujan. It has already been indicated that 
light-symbolism in Pu§an’s nature is distinctly colourless and superficial. It 
is also so vague and ambiguous that it is not easy to determine whether, in 
this second stage, Pugan was regarded as a sun-god or a moon-god. A cri- 
tical examination of such Vedic passages, as are suggestive of light and 
splendour, however leads one to believe that Pu§an was regarded as a moon- 
god rather than a sun-god. It should, first of all, be remembered that Pu§an 
is often clearly distinguished from the sun (VI. 56.3). Then there is a 
passage (VI. 58.3) where Pu§an is described as the messenger of the sun, 
plying his golden ship in the ocean of the air. Is this not clearly indicative 
of the moon ? Further one of the aspects of Pu§an’s original character, 
namely as a path-finder, can, in the light-symbolism, be best transferred to the 
moon and not to the sun. When darkness and difficulties obstruct the way, 
the moon appears as the real path-finder. Pu?an, in his original character, is 
regarded as a divine shepherd. In the mythology of heaven and light, it is 
common to look upon the moon as the shepherd of the herds of stars. This 
fact will make it clear how very natural the transition from Pu§an to the 
moon-god must have been. Is it again not possible to suppose that the horns 
of the goat, the special animal of Pu§an, gave rise to the imagery of the horns 
of the crescent moon ? Further it is the moon-god who is usually regarded 
as the divine symbol of ‘growth’, which is Pusan’s special gift. 

One of the outstanding features of the Pu$an-mythology is the peculiar 
part played by that god in the obscure Surya-myth. A critical analysis of 
that myth brings forth the following facts more or less prominently. The 


27. Guntert (Der arische Weltkonig) brings the evidence of certain nordic 
rock-paintings to bear upon the problem of an indogermanic pastoral god. He 
particularly refers to the paintings found in middle and south Scandinavia. In his 
book, he reproduces a sketch of a god, in goat-form, with hammers. 
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basic conception underlying the myth is the representation of a typical 
heavenly marriage. Surya, the sun-maiden, is the bride and three different 
gods, namely, Asvins, Soma and Pu?an, are represented to be her wooers. 
While Asvins are referred to, in some context, as the husbands of Surya 
(IV. 43.6), Soma also is, in another context, said to have been the real bride- 
groom (X. 85.9).®* PiscHEL explains this apparent contradiction by saying 
that Soma was Surya's first husband, and that, in her second marriage, which 
was a svayamvara, she chose the Asvins as her husbands. We are concerned 
here only with Pu§an’s role in this myth. Pui§an’s role as wooer of Surya 
has a two-fold significance — mythological and sociological. From the point 
of view of the evolution of the Pu§an-mythology, we may assume that, in 
order to stabilize the light-symbolism superimposed upon the original character 
of Pu§an, Vedic poets thought of introducing that god in the Surya-myth 
which must have then become very popular. If we assume further that they 
regarded Pu§an, in this second stage in the evolution of his personality, as the 
moon-god, it is easy to imagine how he is madd to play, in the Surya-myth, 
a part similar to that of Soma, who too had come, by that time, to be re- 
garded as the moon-god. Apart from this mythological significance, Pu§an’s 
introduction in the Surya-myth may have had distinct sociological significance 
also. By the side of the resplendent Surya, the pastoral gruel-eater Pu?an 
certainly lends a p>eculiar touch to the whole myth. Is it not likely that on 
the strength of the precedent of this heavenly match between Surya and 
Pu§an — two divinities belonging originally to distinct mythological strata 
the pastoral worshippers of Pu^an desired to assert their own claims to 
matrimonial relations with tribes who had already passed beyond the pastoral 
stage ? The invocation that Pu§an should allot to his worshippers their share 
of maidens (IX. 67.10) would seem to support such conjecture. Pu§an’s 
part in the Surya-myth may then be regarded as the result of an impact of 
two Vedic tribes having different social cultures. It must be observed, in this 
connection, that myth-building is not always based on clear-cut issues. But 
there cannot be much doubt that the Surya-myth had the sociological signi- 
ficance referred to above. It is further not improbable that the adjustments, 
which the Vedic poets found it necessary to make after having once intro- 
duced Pu?an in the myth of Surya, Asvins and Soma, reflect the manners 
and social customs of the pastoral worshippers of Pu§an.29 The epithets of 
Pu§an, such as matur didhisu, ‘suitor of the mother’, and svasur jar ah, 
‘lover of the sister’ (VI. 56.4-5), which indicate the motif of incest, may 
be supposed to be the outcome of the practice of the Khvetuk-das marriages, 
that is to say, marriages among near relatives, which were current among 


28. A myth similar to this is found in Lettish mythology, according to which 
the lovers of the sun-maiden are ‘ God’s sons ’, while, in many cases, the moon- 
god also appears as their triumphant rival. 

29. Such adjustments were necessary in view of the fact that Suryla, the 
bride, was the sun-maiden, and Pu-§an, the suitor, was moon-god, who is often re- 
garded as the son of the sun-god. 
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Bome ancient Aryan tribes. Such marriages must have formed a peculiar 
feature of the pastoral society. 

The light-aspect of Pu§an’s personality is however very superficial and 
gives the impression of its having been introduced as an afterthought. It is 
also considerably hazy. But as pointed out so far, in this stage Pu§an seems 
to have been regarded, by the Vedic poets, as the moon-god. In this context 
a reference may be made to a peculiar phenomenon of indogermanic mytho- 
logy. The transition from the moon-cult to the sun-cult has always been a 
characteristic feature of mythology. Many imageries connected with the 
Bun-mythology, such as the sun-boat, sun-shovel, sun-egg, etc., can be traced 
back clearly to the special features of the moon.^^The two cults were conse- 
quently brought quite close to each other and the transition from one to the 
other was almost imperceptible. When, therefore, the light-symbolism was 
not particularly distinct and clear-cut, it was quite possible to mistake one 
god for another. Such was actually the case as regards the evolution of the 
Pu?an-mythology, which fact naturally facilitated such transition. In the 
Veda itself there is no clear indication that Pusan was regarded as a sun-god. 
But if in later times Pu§an had come to be looked upon as a solar divinity, 
it must be due to the usually imperceptible transition from the moon-cult to 
the sun-cult. 

As the result of another outstanding characteristic of the Vedic mytho- 
logy, some more distinct features were added to the original Pu§an-religion. 
It has already been observed that, in the Veda, Pu§an is coupled rather con- 
spicuously with Indra (VI. 57) and Soma (II. 40). This fact has a special 
significance. The original Pu§an-religion of the nomads like the Bharad- 
Arajas was fundamentally different from the religion of Indra-worshippers, 
which was the most popular and morel or less the ‘ official ’ religion of the 
Vedic saiiihita. Indeed there are indications in the Veda that the pastoral 
god, Pu§an, evoked mockery at the hands of certain other people— perhaps 
priests and warriors— who worshipped gods of a different order (I. 42.10; 
I. 138.4; VI. 56.1). 32 In order that gods of different Vedic tribes should 
combine in one great pantheon, the usual method adopted by the Vedic poets 
was to bring all such gods in contact with Indra, who represented, so to say, 
the ‘ official ’ religion of the Vedic sarhhita. Pu§an’s association with Indra, 
which is, on the very face of it, superficial and artificial, serves the same 
purpose. Originally there existed a marked contrast between Indra and PQ§an, 
so far as their food (VI. 57.2), and vehicles (VI.57.3) were concerned. But 
then Pu?an came to be regarded as Indra’s comrade and help-mate (VI, 56.2 ; 


30. About Khvetuk-das marriage, refer to Chose {The Aryan Trail in Iran 
and India), West (S. B. E. XVIII), Karve {A. B. 0. R. I. 20). 

31. Schroder has dealt with this question at length in Arische Relmon, 
Vol. 2. 

32. It is assumed by some scholars that the pastoral tribes, whose patron -god 
was Pu?an, came to India with their herdsi a little later than the early warlike 
tribes who fought their way to the Indian plains. 
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VI. 57.4). Not only that, but Pu§an and Indra came to be ultimately looked 
upon as brothers (VI. 55.5). It will thus be seen that a position of honour 
in the Vedic pantheon was bestowed in this manner upon Pu§an, the original 
pastoral god. All this however is obviously late and artificial. A similar 
purpose is served by Pusan’s association with Soma (II. 40). Hereby Pusan’s 
place in the Vedic ritual was made secure. Pusan did not originally have any 
share in the Soma-offering (VI. 57.2). Later Pusan-cult was loosely con- 
nected with Soma. Ptisan was then offered only half a sacrifice (VI. 50.5) ; 
and ultimately he claimed hiS full legitimate share in' the Soma-offering (X. 
26.5). A reference may be made here to the peculiar complex on the part of 
the worshippers of Ptisan, who, while claiming a Soma-offering for their god, 
also made Indra participate in Ptisan’s natural iood, karambha (III. 52.7). 
This is obviously intended to assert the dignity of the original Pusan-reli- 
gion. Ritual offerings are also said to have been made to both Soma and 
Ptisan. The Ptisan-cult is thus clearly one of the many appendages which 
have overgrown in the Soma-ritual. Naturally Ptisan was also given several 
attributes in common with other gods in the Vedic pantheon. He is called 
asura (V. 51.11), and a ruler of heroes (I. 106.4). He becomes an uncon- 
querable protector and defender (I. 89.5). He is said to transcend mortals 
and is equal to the gods in glory (VI. 48.10). 

There are thus primarily three kinds of impact, that are perceptible in 
the Ptisan-mythology. The original pastoral religion of Ptisan suggests that 
there was a tribal impact of an antagonistic character between the Bbarad- 
vajas and the Panis. An impact more or less of a social character is indicated 
by the Stirya-myth. And finally there was a religious impact which resulted 
in giving Pusan a place of honour in the Vedic religion and ritual. It is also 
not unlikely that some such adjustment gave rise to a peculiar feature of the 
Pusan-cult. That god was originally a pastoral divinity ; but later on he seems 
to have been connected with agriculture also (IV. 57.7). 3=* 

The later development of the Pu$an-cult will be found to betray un- 
mistakably certain traits of that god’s original character. The fact that 
Pusan is supposed to lead the bride to the bride-groom’s house (X. 85.26 ; 
Asvaldyana G. S. I. 8.1 ; Pdraskara G. S. I. 4.16) and also to lead the dead 
to the other world (X. 17.3) is the result of that god’s natural lordship over 
the paths and of his nature as a path-fimder. The memory of Pusan’s special 
faculty to find lost things has survived in a later myth that Puisan found the 
lost Soma (I. 23.13-14) and Agni (X. 5.5). In the Asvaldyana G. S. (III. 
7.9) a sacrifice to Pusan is recommended for getting the lost things restored. 
In the asvamedha sacrifice, a goat is offered as Pusan’s portion, in order to 
announce the sacrifice to the gods (I. 162.2-4; T. S. V. 6.12). This fact 


33. In Mdnavagrhyasutra II. 10. 7, Pusan is included among the divinities, 
who are celebrated at the dyo’iawa— the ceremony of collecting together implements 
for agriculture. Pusan’s part in the vnotsenga rite may be supposed to indicate 
that he was also regarded as a god of fertility. 
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indicates, beyond doubt, the original pastoral character of Pu?an. The des- 
cription in the Satapatha-Brahnwna (I. 7,4.7) that Pu?an is a toothless god 
is certainly based on that pastoral god’s natural fondness for karambha. It 
is an attempt at rationalising that apparently curious feature of Pusan, the 
proper significance of which was perhaps not realised then. The same idea 
was developed in the later epic literature where we are told that god Rudra 
destroyed the teeth of Pusan (MBH. Sauptika) 


34. A reference may be made in passing to tlie fact that in Uavdsyopanhad 
(st. 15-16), Pusan is, curiously enough; made almost identical with Isa. 



OBITUARY 


Mm. DR. N. V. SVAMINATHA AYYAR 
1855—1942 

The village of Uttamadana near Kumbhakonam took its name after some 
great gift made by somebody in the past, but it has justified its name in 
the present by giving to the world of Tamil letters the ‘ great gift ’ of Mm. 
SVAMINATHA AYYAR. Mr. SvAMiNATHA AYYAR was born at this village on 
25th May, 1855 of a father proficient in music and Tamil, and though young 
SWAMINATHAN showcd taste for music, the father put him to Tamil. Fortu- 
nately, the Tamil teacher, Sathagopa acharya of Ariyalur, to whom Swami- 
NATHAN was entmsted, was a good musician. Later, the pupil sought Mr. 
ViDVAN Minakshisundaram Pilai of Mayavaram and with him, became 
associated with the Tiruvavaduturai Mutt. At Mayavaram, young Sv^\mi- 
nathan came into contact with the great composer of the Nandan Charira, 
Gopalakrishnabharati, but his Tamil teacher asked him to confine himself 
to Tamil. However, Svaminatha ayyar retained some amount of know- 
ledge, taste and capacity in music. Music is an undoubted qualification for a 
teacher and expounder of Tamil or Sanskrit poetry. Mr. Svaminatha Ayyar 
has made a befitting commemoration of his indebtedness to Mahavidvan 
Minakshisundaram Pillai by writing a biography of that great scholar. 

In 1880, when he was only 25, Svaminatha Ayyar became the Tamil 
Pandit in the Government College, Kumbhakonam. In 1903, he became the 
Tamil Pandit of the Presidency College, Madras, from which place he retired 
in 1919. For three years then from 1924 to 1927, Mr. Ayyar was Principal 
of the Oriental Training College at Chidambaram. 

Mr. SwAMiNATHA Ayyar has no doubt been a great teacher ; his reading 
of verses in a sweet tone and his gifted exposition, sparkling with wit, have 
all left an indelible impression on his students. But it was as a pioneer of 
Tamil Research studies and publications that Mr. Swaminatha Ayyar be- 
came greater. Some time after he came to the Kumbakonam College, 
Mr. Salem Ramswami Mudaliar, the local Dt. Munsiff, gave Mr. Ayyar 
a manuscript of the Tamil Kavya, Jivaka Cintamani, and with its examina- 
tion and edition in 1887, began in right earnest the invaluable research labours 
of Mr. Ayyar in the direction of the unearthing of .^ahgam Works and their 
publication. In 1889, he published the Pattuppattu, with commentary ; in 
1892, the Siiappadikaram ; in 1894, Purmanuru ; in 1898, the Manimekhalai ; 
Ainkuruhu in 1903, Paditruppattu in 1905, Paripddaf, in 1918 ; Perunkathai 
in 1924 ; Takkayagapparat^i in 1930. These are the major works edited by 
him ; there are numerous minor works which he has also published, Tiidus, 
(EKitakavyas) Ulcs, Manmiyams (Mahatmyas) etc. But for the discovery 
and publication of these major works of old, Tamil Studies to-day would be 
confined to later literature only ; and only those who have any acquaintance 
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with manuscripts of old literature can adequately measure the troubles of ar 
editor, and that a pioneer, of such literature. Mr. Ayyar has got a good 
collection of valuable, Tamil mss with him, and of the Tamil Rdmdyana of 
Kambar especially, he has numerous mss, an edition based on which has been 
announced and is being eagerly awaited by all. Many other works and criti- 
cal accounts of Tamil life and literature are believed to have been on his anvil. 
Before the Universities began their work, the Mahamahci>adhyaya began his 
work of editing classics from mss ; with the willing service of his pupils, he 
was able to publish a mass of work which will involve the labours of an insti- 
tution ; and all this, he turned out, undaunted by criticism, not a small part 
of which was prompted by jealousy and the impact of the communal politics 
of the presidency on cultural work. 

Mr. Ayyar has been connected with the South Indian University bodies 
also in which he helped to shape the courses of studies in Tamil ; in 1927, he 
was invited by the Madras University to deliver a course of ten lectures on 
the Tamil of Safigam and the later Ages. Mr. Ayyar’s scholarly activities 
brought him into touch with several renowned persons in India and abroad. 
Poet Tagore visited his house. The Madras Government gave him a grant- 
in-aid of Rs. 1,000 in 1905, and in 1906 the Government decorated him with 
the title of Mahamahopadhyiaya. Other titles have also been conferred on 
him and in 1932 the Madras University honoured him with the honorary 
D.Litt. degree. In 1925, the Madura Tamil Sangam presented him a purse 
of Rs. 5,000. In 1935, his eightieth birthday was celebrated like a great festi- 
val in Madras and at other places. 

The new Tamil activity that has been bom in the form of journals has 
greatly benefited by the kind co-operation of Mm. Dr. Swaminatha Ayyar. 
Ever since the inception of the Kalaimahal, the Mahamahopadhyaya has been 
enriching its pages with narratives of anecdotes and character-sketches, written 
in simple prose. The latest of his is his own Autobiography in the Ananda 
Vikatan which is being read every week all over Tamil Nad. A man of strong 
memory and regular diary-habits, wide travel and contacts and a gifted nar- 
rator of anecdotes, he has pictured to the readers of the new generation glim- 
pses of the old life, in villages, families, gurukulas, temples and mutts and the 
young government of those days. 

There is a Tamil renaissance now and if anybody without making more 
noise, has laboured so truly to lay its substantial foundations, it is Mm. Dr. 
N. V. Swaminatha Ayyar. 


V, Raghavan 



MISCELLANY 


SOME EVIDENCES FOR THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
INDIAN DRAMA 

The origin and beginning of Indian Drama are still shrouded in dubious dark- 
ness. And ary piece of evidence, however meagre, which may afford a clue to the 
early history of the Drama is sure to be welcome to students and lovers of 
Indian culture. In a very learned and pain-staking article recently contributed by 
Mr. WijESEKERA, he has assembled the Buddhist evidence which establish the anti- 
quity of the Indian Drama (IHQ, June 1941, pp. 196-206). The learned writer of 
the article has very ably discussed the history, etymology, and the connotation 
of the word ‘ Sobhanaka ’, and has established its valuable significance to the origin 
and history of Indian Dramatid Art, and, its antiquity, so strenuously denied by 
Keith. An additional variant of the word — is ‘ Saubhika’' (Prakrta form ; Sobhiya) 
— which occurs in Nilakaijtha’s commentary on the Mahabharata (XII, 295, 5), and 
which has been interpreted to mean a class of itinerant “ Picture showmen ” who 
used to make their living by showing Rolls of Pictures depicting scenes of didactic 
intent, accompanying their displays (^t, ‘ prek^n’, Pali ‘ ‘ theatrical 

representation ’) by verbal descriptions and commentaries, making the events and 
anecdotes described by them to live before the eyes of the audience with vivid real- 
ism. They appear to be the same class of showmen as is referred to in the Brhatsani- 
hitd (V. 74) as rupopajivin (‘living by showing pictures’) and, in the Therigathd 
(394) as ruparuppaka. Patanjali’s commentary on the use of the present tense 
in describing past events, obviously illustrates the then current practices of this 
class of showmen, of describing with the help of pictures the ancient story of the 
Assault on Karpsa, and the killing of Vali, etc., and of making these events live 
graphically in the eyes of the assembled crowd before them. All scholars who 
have studied this topic (Luders, Hillebrandt, Coomaraswamy) except Keith, 
have interpreted this passage in Patanjali as referring to this class of showmen 
and, that, this practice must have been the percursor of the true drama. The 
Shadow-play {Chdyd-nataka) , still surviving in Malabar and in Java, is a practi- 
cal proof of how the Drama developed from this type of visual representation 
of stories practised by the Saubhanikas or Sobhanikas. Keith perversely refuses to 
see in the passage in Patanjali — any reference to this class of showmen, and denies 
with equal perversity, that the drama is derived from the Shadow-play and in- 
sists “ that the shadow-play is later than and based upon the true drama.”’ But 
the early origin and the remote antiquity of the Indian Drama does not rest on 
the sole evidence ol this much discussed passage of Patahjlali. The class of Pic- 
ture Showmen who made) a living by showing and expounding pictures of ancient 
stories and legends are also referred to under the term mankha in old Jainaf Lite- 
rature. In the Uvdsaga-dasdo (the seventh anga of the Jainas), datable about 
the end of fourth, or the beginning of the third century before the Christian era, 
— the doctrine of GoSla Mankha-putta is referred to (Lecture VI. & 166). Go- 
^la is so called, because, like Christ, he was bom in a cowshed. His father is 
said to have been a mankha (which the Sanskrit commentary explains as Citra- 
phajakorvyagra-vik^u vise^h) i.e. a kind of mendicant that tries to extract 
alms by showing them pictures of deities, which he carries about with him. For 


1. ‘The Gaubhikas and the India Drama’ jSSOS, I, 27-32) in which Keith 
claims to refute the position of Luders who accepts the shadow-play, and the 
‘ Picture show ’ as evidence of the antiquity of the Indian Drama {SB AW 1916, 
pp. 698-737). 
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the word mankha, we can compare the expression Lankha-niankha-vidusakan in the 
' Sali-bhadra-carita’ (VI, 50) where mankha is glossed as ‘ mankha h citra-phalaka- 
hastah’ (Bloomfield, ‘ Salibhadra-Carita,’ JAOS, Vol. 43, p. 305) i.e. those carry- 
ing boards or rolls of pictures in their hands. The history of the Picture-show^ 
man Cxosala is also referred to in the Bhagavati Sutra (15th section) (Hoernle’s 
translation. Appendix pp, 1-2). So that, if we concede the doubting view of 
Keith, as to the reference of Picture-showmen in Patanjali, we have in very old 
Jain Literature, cited above, indisputable references to a class of showmen who 
used to make a living by giving graphic and dramatic narrations of didactic 
stories (dkhyanas) to the populace. 

Yet, after all, this practice of itinerant Picture Showmen was the percursor 
of the dramatic form, rather than the true Drama itself. Fortunately, one anci- 
ent Buddhist legend offers very surprising evidence of the actual existence of 
Drama Proper. In the Tibetan Kah^gyur (Schiefner Tibetan Tales, No. XIII, 
translated by Ralston, p. 243) there is a story of an actor, who went first to 
Naga Nanda (? probably Ananda) a faithful worshipper of the Buddha (in whose 
lifetime the events are supposed to have taken place) to obtain from him the 
necessary details of the Life of the Buddha in order to weave them into a drama 
for popular edification : “ One day there came an actor from the South, with the 
intention of discovering something whereby he might amuse the company and 
obtain a large reward for himself. He hoped to obtain both ends, if he glorified 
the most excellent of men. So he took himself to Nanda and asked for the parti- 
culars. Nanda, said : “ what do you want it for ? ” The actor replied “ Venerable, 
Sir, I wish to compose a drama.” Nanda said : “ Wretched man, do you wish me 
to portray the Teacher for you ? Begone, for I will tell you nothing ”. The 
actor, however, gathered the necessary data for his drama from a learned nun 
and composed his drama. ” He pitched a booth in Rajgrha on the day when the 
festival of the Nagaraja Girika and Sundara was celebrated and sounded a drum. 

And when a great crowd had collected, he exhibited in a drama events in 

the life of Bhagavant, in harmony with the Abhiniskramana sutra. Thereby the 
performers and the assembled crowds were confirmed in the faith. And they 
uttered sounds of approval, and he made a large profit 

Before we can trace the earliest version of this legend in ancient Pali Litera- 
ture, it is impossible to assess the age of this story or its authenticity. But it 
seems to have an aroma of antiquity about it. We may compare the popular 
and edifying effect of the first dramatic representation of the life of the Buddha, 
with the first display of the Portrait of the Buddha recorded in the legend of 
Rudrayana (Divydvadana, p. 547). 

Both the legend of the First Image of the Buddha and the First Buddhist 
Drama — appear to belong to a time, when any manner of personal worship of the 
Blessed One was not only looked down upon, but prohibited and proscribed. I 
have shown elsewhere^ how a passage in the Brantha jalcn sutta actually interdicts 
any representation of the Image of the Buddha, who on the earliest Buddhist 
monuments is represented only by symbols {padukd, chattra, u^ni^a, and pinda- 
pdtra). This abhorrence against pictorial or dramatic representations of the Buddha 
must be taken ' to belong to the time when the Theravada views — and the Puritan 
Hinaj^nist attitude towards aesthetic representations were still dominating, and 
that is why in the Legend in the Tibetan version, cited above, Nanda rebukes 
the actor for his blasphamous ambition of exploiting the Life of the Buddha for 


2. Creit is due to Dr. Coomaraswamy for first indicating the significance of 
this legend for the history of Indian Drama. 

PI Buddha Image”, Ostasiastische Zeitschrift, New 

Folge, XIV, Heft 2/3, pp. 41-59, i . vy. 
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artistic and edifying purpovses. The Hinayanist attitude towards Art and aesthe- 
tic representation is unmistakable in this legend and tends to place it at a period 
before the time when any plastic or dramatic representation of the Blessed One 
came to be tolerated. Even Asvaghosa, in publishing his Saundofananda Kavya 
in the artistic form and conventions of Epic Poetry, had to offer elaborate apo- 
logies for using the incidents oS the Life as material for his Epic : “ The poem, 
dealing thus with the theme of Salvation, has been composed in the form of 
classical poetry not to give pleasure, but to further the attainment of tranquillity 
and with the intention of attracting hearers devoted to other topics” (Canto 
XVIII, Verses 62, 63, Johnston’s Edition). 

By the second century B.c., if not earlier, the main incidents of the Life of 
the Buddha had become well-known to the populace — if we can judge from the 
records of the Life depicted on the monuments at Sanchi, and of Amravati of 
the Early Period. That the actor in the legend recorded in Tibet did not know 
of the incidents of the Life and asked for them from an intimate disciple seems 
to suggest that he belonged to a time when the Life had not become a matter 
of common knowledge to the populace. It is reasonable, therefore, to claim that 
this legend, though now surviving! in a late Tibetan version, must belong to fairly 
early times— when the details of the Life w'ere not known to the populace and 
when the Hinayanist prohibition against personal representation of the Buddha 
was still in full force. This must be sometime after the death of the Buddha, and 
if the personage referred to as Naga Nan da be the famous disciple Ananda (a 
purely hazardous guess) then the story may be assigned to a time shortly after 
the! death of the Buddha, when Ananda was still alive. But whether this legend 
records an authentic incident or not, it proves the current practice of the actors 
of the time to exploit the life of distinguished persons for dramatic representa- 
tion. In other words, the Art of the Drama was a popular and established aesthe- 
tic craft, out of which actors made a living. If the evidence we have cited, here, 
can be relied on and if the reasons put forward, here, in support of the antiquity 
of the story are valid, — the history of Indiani drama in its true and essential form 
could be pushed back to five hundred years before Christ. 

Cdcutla. O. C. Gangoly. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 

A few months ago we had an occasion to refer to the good work done by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona for the promotion of Oriental 
research during the last twenty-five years. It was also mentioned by us that the 
authorities of the Institute were making arrangements for the celebration of its 
Silver Jubilee during the course of the current year. We learn now that the.se 
arrangements are progressing satisfactorily and will be complete before long. One 
of the features of the Silver Jubilee celebrations will be the publication of the 
Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of the Institute. This would be the twenty- 
third volume of the Annals to be issued in two parts, one of which will contain 
survey articles pertaining to different fields of Indology, while the other will be 
devoted solely to research papers. As the extent of both these parts is expected 
to come to about 800 pages the Institute will not be able to bring out the usual 
quarterly issues of the Annals for the current year. 

The Institute has been approaching several individual sympathisers and bene- 
factors of the Institute for donations in connection with the Silver Jubilee, but it 
is posable that this appeal may not reach every one of them. We hope, however, 
that all lovers of Oriental learning would contribute liberally towards the Silver 
Jubilee expenses in recognition of the valuable services of the Institute for the 
promotion of Oriental learning. 



REVIEW 


Marriage and Family in Mysore by M. N. Srinivas, M.a., ll.b. with a Foreword 
by Rajakaryapravina N. S. SuBBA Rao, m.a, (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law ; New 
Book Company, Hornby Road, Bombay, 1942, Pp. 218+one map. Size : — 
Price Rs. 7-8-0. 

Indian Sociology is a very complicated .subject on account of the variety of 
castes and tribes that now populate India. In .spite of the numerous books deal- 
ing with these castes and tribes that have already appeared one is constrained to 
admit that scientific study of Indian Sociology has not yet received that attention 
at the hands of serious scholars which it deserves especially in view of the bearing 
of this study on all social reform worth the name. We, therefore, welcome the 
present study of Marriage and Family in Mysore by one, who is a Research Fellow 
in Sociology at the School of Economics and Sociology of the University of 
Bombay as it is based on a careful field study on which depends the future 
progress of Indian Sociology. 

Indian culture as we call it is a composite growth with many aspects. Kan- 
nada culture is a part of it and the present study of its social institutions will 
be very useful for further research in the different aspects of this culture. Re- 
search students require accurate, detailed and reliable information gathered first- 
hand by their brothers in the field and we have no hesitation to say that the 
present volume contains such information with reference to marriage and family 
within a specified geographical area and mainly confined to the Kannada speak- 
ing castes. It hag been the fate of all pioneers to be criticized by subsequent 
writers on the subjects to which they devoted the best jsart of their lives and 
labour. This fate, however, i^ inevitable as there is no finality in human work. 
We owe all the same a deep debt of gratitude to all these pioneers and must love 
them, if not revere them' in spite of our criticism of their views. Mr. Shrinivas 
has accordingly expressed his indebtedness to the late Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna 
Iyer as a good part of the present volume is devoted to interpreting and criticiz- 
ing the material so assiduously collected by him. 

The volume consists of 19 chapters dealing with such topics as bride-price, 
marriage restrictions, kinship terminology with reference to marriage restrictions, 
the role of the maternal uncle in ceremonies, choice of bride and bride-groom, 
marriage rites of Brahmins and non-Brahmins, widow marriage, divorce and sex 
ethics, puberty rites, pregnancy rites etc., death ceremonies, religious life, desire 
for children, the Basavis, family in folk-lore, mother-in-law and daughter-in-law 
conflict, and position of women. Besides the material gathered from previous 
authors Mr. Shrinivas has collected some interesting and useful data from the 
caste leaders by questioning them with regard to their beliefs and rites. He has 
also added some data from folk-lore and modern Kannada fiction. 

It is only the scientific apyproach to Indian Sociology that can give us a vivid 
picture of our social institutions in their correct historical and sociological pers- 
pective. The present study, though limited to the Kannada speaking castes of 
Mysore, gives us a more balanced perspective of the marriage and family aspects 
of these castes than that furnished by the merely descriptive accounts of the 
Gazetteers or the speculative accounts given at times by irresponsible journalists 
who hardly evince ai desire to go deep into a subject and possess the necessary 
means and leisure for executing any literary work with any conscientiousness 
worth the name. 

Besides an exhaustive Index the volume contains appendices, giving lists 
of Kannada castes etc. and a very useful Bibliograprfiy of Books and Articles 
on the subject. The publishers deserve our thanks no less than the author for 
the neat and attractive printing of the book. 


P. K. Code 



THE MATRIARCHAL ELEMENTS IN THE ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF THE NIMAR BALAHIS 


By 

STEPHEN FUCHS, s.v.d. 

Mother -right in the strict sense of the word means : inheritance in the 
female line, with regard to relationslhip as well as to property.^ However, 
the inheritance in the female line is only one phenomenon in a whole com- 
plex of cultural elements which some anthropologists, especially those of the 
so-called Viennese Anthropological school, who represent the “ Culture-His- 
torical method of Ethnology ”, describe as the “ matriarchal culture-circle.”^ 
This matriarchal culture-circle must be regarded, according to W. Schmidt and 
W. Koppers, the founders of the Viennese Anthropological school, as a pri- 
mary social structure, developed from the originally bilateral social system of 
the primeval culture (Urkultur) and resulting from the predominant economic 
role, which the women attained after their invention of agriculture. It stands 
to reason that in the course af time, by inner evolution as well as by the 
intermixture and blending of different cultures, certain features of the matri- 
archal culture, so for instance the inheritance in the female line, have under- 
gone a more or less radical change, while other characteristics of the same 
culture-circle have been left intact. From these remnants it is possible, with 
more or less certainty, to draw conclusions of the origin and cultural history 
of a certain race and to define its relation to other peoples and cultures. 

Even if we do not share the views of W. Schmidt and others who main- 
tain that the origin of the matriarchal culture-circle lies in India, or motre 
precisely, in the country south of the eastern parts of the Himalaya range, 
there can be little doubt of the central position which mother-right occupies 
throughout India.^ The excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa bear out 
this view and point to “ (a) the predominance of the pre- Aryan element in 
the cultural structure of what we call “ Hinduism”, and (b) the matriarchal 
character of this advanced pre-Aryan civilization to which present-day and 
medieval India owes so many elements, impulses and cultural moulds 

Recently Bafbn Omar Rolf Ehrenfels has published a comprehensive 
monograph on ” Mother- right in India” (Hyderabad 1941), in which he 

1. O. R. Ehrenfels : Mother-right in India, Hyderabad 1941, p. 7. 

2. W. Schmidt and W. Koppers : Voelker und Kulturen, Regensburg, 1924, 
pp. 256-297. 

3. Schmidt- Koppers : op. cit., p. 266 and p. 545 ; W. Schmidt : The posi- 
tion of women with regard to property in primitive society, American Anthropolo- 
gist N. S., XXXVII, p. 249 ; O. Menghin ; Weltgeschkhte der Steimeit, Vienna, 
1931, p. 278. 

4. O. R. EhREH^els : op. cit. p. 1. 
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describes scftne matriarchal model castes in the North-Last and South-West of 
India, analyses the mother-right elements in the ethnography of totemistic 
tribes in Central India, and attempts to prove the matriarchal origin of seve- 
ral much-discussed phenomena in Hinduism, as for instance : Hypergamy, 
contempt of widows and unmarried girls, vegetarianism. By way of demon- 
strating the matriarchal character of some as yet inexplicable features in the 
ethnography of the Rajput caste, he tries to solve the “ Rajput problem 

The study, offered in the following, has, to a large extent, been inspired 
by O. R. Ehrenfels’ monograph and, in many parts, makes use of the mate- 
rial, compiled' by him, without, however, identifying itself with the often far- 
fetched and bold conclusions, which Dr. Ehrenfels thinks himself justified to 
draw from his material. But in view of the universal imix>rtance of mother- 
right in India, which Dr. Ehrenfels has certainly proved as an established 
fact, this paper may be useful as a contribution to the study of the matri- 
archal castes of India. It attempts to point out the matriarchal elements in 
the ethnography of a caste which, although it has now to a large extent 
adopted Hinduism, is doubtlessly of non-Aryan stock. 

The caste to be examined in the following study is the Nimar group of 
the Balahis who are probably an offspring of the large Kori weaving caste 
of the United Provinces.^ This study of the Balahis appears all the more 
interesting, since they live in the area of the totemistic culture-circle, in Cen- 
tral India. The Balahis, numbering 561,662 according to the Census of 
India 1931, inhabit the northern and western parts of Central India. They 
are most numerous in Rajputana (218,857) and the Central India Agency 
(191,194). The Nimar Balahis represent the southernmost branch of the caste 
and live in the Holkar State and the adjoining Nimar district of the Central 
Provinces, south of the Nerbudda. 

The literature on Balahi ethnography is scarce. However, all the mate- 
rial, which so far has been published in various magazines, is being used and 
quoted in this study, while the details, which are not documented, are taken 
from a monograph which is being prepared for publication by the author of 
this paper. 

It is very difficult to define the racial group to which the Nimar Balahis 
belong. So far no morphological data have been published, and it is ques- 
tionable, whether such data would avail much, because the Balahis have ever 
increased their numbers by considerable accretions of other castes. Dr. E. W. 
Macfarlane in 1941 tested the blood of Balahis and found that they are 
akin to Mahrattas, Rajputs, Jats and Pathans.® The Balahi’s own tradi- 
tions are quite in harmcmy with these results. They claim to have come from 
the north-east of India and settled in the Nimar as the menials of Rajput 


5. R. V. Russel and Hiralal : The tribes and castes of the Central Provin- 
ces of India, London 1916, Vol. II, p. 105. 

6. Cf. E. W. Macfarlane’s lecture at the R. A. S. B. at Calcutta, on August 
4th, 1941. 
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immigrants, whose serfs they are still to the present day. Also their clan- 
registers show that a considerable number of Balahi clans claim a Rajput 
ancestor.'^ 


1.— Clan-Organisation and Inheritance. 

The Nimar Balahis are divided into different exogamous clan-groups with 
patrilineal descent. Clan-exogamy is so strictly observed that a widow who 
remarries may not take a new husband of the clan of her former husband nor 
of her father’s clan. Nevertheless is it difficult to state, if the Balahis are of 
totemistic origin or not. The animal and plant names of certain Balahi 
clans, like Baghmariya from bagh (tiger), Chil Salwiya from chil (vulture), 
Panthu-Bor from boL (fruit of Ziziphus vulgaris), and some clan deities 
(Gubrai mata is the owl !) suggest a form of totemism now almost smother- 
ed by accretions of Hinduism. Certain restrictions in wearing clothes of a 
certain colour and the prohibition of eating goat’s meat in some clans point 
in the same direction.® 

However, there are certain features in the clan-organisation and inherit- 
ance of the Balahis — and these elements represent just the oldest and speci- 
fically Balahi customs— which suggest mother-right origin or at least strong 
matriarchal influences of a very high age. 

The Balahi myths and traditions name as their ancestress a female deity, 
Sakati, who, a virgin, gave birth to the first Balahi. The narration of 
Sakati’s history records quite distinct matriarchal characteristics. It is she 
who asks the first man, Purush, to marry her. He refuses, but gives her 
power to create three men, out of a blister on her hand. Sakati pursues the 
three men with the request to marry her. But they too refuse, because they 
consider themselves her sons, being born of her hand. At last Sambhu, the 
youngest, gives her a foetus, five months old into her womb. As a punish- 
ment for her incestuous desire, Sakati must die at the birth of her son, whom 
Sambhu adopts. The child’s name is Haribans. He is the first Balahi : His 
mother died at his birth, he has no father and is the child of a foetus of five 
months only ! He is mud and the fruit of mud ‘ zer zamin ka pher !® 

The fact that the Balahis trace their origin back to a female ancestress, 
without admitting a male ancestor ; that this ancestress herself makes the 
advances for a husband and proposes to Purush and the three men, out of the 
blister of her hand ; that the first Balahi is called the fruit of the soil : 
zamin ka p4ier — all this shows well-marked matriarchal features. Ehrenfels 
states that “female ancestors creating the particular caste or tribe as social 
unit” are a specific element of a matriarchal culture.^” The name of the 


7. S. Fuchs : Clan-god myths and worship among the Nimar Balahis, in 
Essays in Anthropology presented to Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, Qalcutta, 
1942, pp. 194-205. 

8. S. Fuchs : Clan-god myths and worship, p. 205. 

9. S. Fuchs ; Clan-god myths and worship among the Balahis, p. 195. 

10. O. R. Ehrenfels ; op. cit. p. H. 
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Balahi ancestress Sakati (iSakti-power), suggests a connection with the siva- 
Sakti cult, which Ehrenfels calls “so prominent a feature in matriarchally 
influenced southern India.” “ 

But not only the ancestress of the whole Balahi caste is a female deity, 
also the Balahi clan deities are, in their great majority, goddesses who are 
worshipped with a ritual distinctly matriarchal : agricultural products are 
offered to the clan goddess, and while now goats and chickens are sacrificed 
in addition to the wheat cakes and coconuts, the Balahis still remember the 
former custom of human sacrifice. Noteworthy is that in the sacrifice of a 
goat or chicken the head is always cut off and dealt with separately. Either 
it is buried with the bones in the floor of the house, or taken along home by 
the pujari (officiating priest). This custom may well be a remembrance of 
old rites of typically matriarchal cultures, in which the skulls of the slain vic- 
tims played an important role as seats of the “ principle of life Since the 
clan god worship of the Balahis is performed to procure fertility, for family 
and fields, the connection with matriarchal fertility magics is obvious.'^-'' 

This old Balahi clan-ritual, with its former human sacrifices, the decapi- 
tation of the sacrificed animal, the use of sacrificial blood or its substitute in 
the ceremonies of worship, are distinct matriarchal elements.^'* Since the Ba- 
lahis did not adopt the worship of the clan gods from Hinduism, this ritual 
must be an older, perhaps the original form of the Balahi religion. 

In most patriarchal cultures the woman leaves, by her marriage, the clan 
of her parents, and enters for ever the clan of her husband. Not so with the 
Balahis : A divorced woman or widow returns to her family, unless she pre- 
fers to remain single. It is her father or brother who arranges her remar- 
riage and receives the bride-price. The family of her former husband has no 
claim on her, yet her children remain with the relatives of her husband, except 
a newly bom baby. A divorced or widowed woman who returns to her 
father’s house may take along all her personal property, i.e. all what her own 
relatives had given to her. Although her husband, as long as he lived, had 
the right of disposal even of this property, after his death or a divorce, how- 
ever, his family cannot consider such a property their own. This Balahi 
custom is in opposition to the property concepts of other Hindu castes with 
patrilineal descent : in these castes the widowed woman remains in the clan 
and family of her late husband till remarriage, and cannot claim any property 
her own. 

Although according to the Balahi code, no woman may dispose freely 
of her prop)erty she either depends on her husband or son, or the nearest re- 
latives of her own family— many Balahi women do keep private property. 

It is not unusual that women hide a part of their earnings and use the money 


11. a R. Ehrenefls : op . cit . p. 68. 

12. S. Fuchs : Clan-god myths and worship among the Nimar Balahis, p. 199. 
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at their own discretion, either in a case of emergency, or for the marriage of 
a favourite son or daughter, or to cover the expenses of their own funeral 
feast. Though these secret savings infringe on the rights of the head of 
their family, this custom is so common that it is, if not acknowledged, at least 
tolerated. 

The position of the women of the Kaneriya clan provides another pvoint 
of the exceptional position of women in the Balahi caste : The male mem- 
bers of) this clan, which claims Rajput descent, are forbidden to eat goat’s 
meat, owing to a vow of their clan ancestor, as the tradition records. The 
women of this clan are, however, exempted from this prohibition. In the 
worship of their clan-god, on occasion of the marriage of one of the male 
clan members, a goat is sacrificed and its meat eaten by all the clan mem- 
bers present, while their women and unmarried children are by no means 
allowed to attend the ceremonies. They even have to leave the house and 
sleep outside during the night. As reason for this exceptional treatment of 
their female relatives the Kaneriyas give that their own daughters and sisters 
will leave the clan by marrying into another clan, while their own wives do 
not belong to the Kaneriya clan by birth. It is remarkable that also unmar- 
ried boys are exempted from taking part in the sacrificial meal, although they 
were forbidden to eat goat’s meat at other times like the grown-ups."*® This 
custom of the Kaneriya clan resembles the matriarchal form of marriage, 
where the women retain their native clan-membership even after marriage. 
That the Kaneriyas exempt also their own women from the observance of 
this vow shows that here patriarchal and mother-right views come to a clash. 

The position of the Balahi women, in regard to their clan membership 
and rights as well as to their property, is not quite in line with the views of 
patriarchal cultures, but more congenial to mother-right cultures, in which the 
women often are, at least nominally, the head of the family and the owner 
of their property.’® While theoretically the male Balahi is always the head 
of a family and as such owns all the family property, while he alone can 
inherit and even his wife is not seldom called “ her husband’s property ”, over 
which he may dispose at will, — ^the founder of the whole Balahi caste and of 
most of the clans is a female deity, the women retain to a certain extent their 
old clan membership and a customary right to private property. Their posi- 
tion is not as inferior to the men as usual in patriarchal cultures and many a 
Balahi woman is well able to assert her rights. Apparently two principally 
opposed tendencies come here in conflict and the outcome depends on the 
personality and character of man or woman ! ’’ 

2. — Birth and Initiation Rites. 

In a matriarchal culture the initiation of boys is either of little import- 


15. S. Fuchs : Clan-god myths and worship, p. 203. 

16. Schmidt-Koppe3« : op. cit. p. 265. 

17. S. Fuchs : EHe Hochzeitsgebraeuche der Balahis, Anthropos, Vienna, 
XXXII 1937, p. 885. 
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ance or entirely absent, while the first menstruation of the girls is celebrated 
with some display. But this ceremony is no public or general initiation into 
the caste society, but a family alYair, in which on occasion of the first men- 
struation the maturity of the future mother is celebrated. During her first 
menstmation the girl is kept apart in a dark corner of the house, may not 
go out in bright daylight — a characteristic expression of the belief that the 
menstmation is caused by the moon — may not move about freely and must 
abstain from certain dishes of the meal. At the end of her seclusion, she 
must take a bath, then is dressed in new clothes and ornaments and feasted 
with a certain display of solemnity. From now on she is marriageable.^® 

This description of the matriarchal initiation ceremonies of girls is an 
exact record of the Balahi ritual on occasion of the first menstruation of a 
girl. “ The Balahis have for their young people, boys as well as girls, no 
official introduction to sexual life, such as an initiation ceremony . . . Attain- 
ment of the age of puberty by the girls receives more attention. As soon as 
the first menstmation occurs (kapre siyai), the girl is separated and placed 
in a corner of the house. There she has to remain hidden, and she must 
especially avoid being seen by men, even her nearest male relatives . . . She 
is considered unclean ... On the fourth or fifth day the girl goes, accom- 
panied by the older womenfolk of the household, to the well or river, in 
order to purify herself. There she washes herself and her old clothes and 
puts on new ones. The women who helped her also wash themselves and 
change their clothes. Then they return home as cleansed.” Soon after the 
first menstruation the girl is sent to her husband, to begin the married life 
with him. 

During their menstmation all women are considered unclean, they are 
not allowed to cook or to fetch water, although they may work in the fields, 
etc. Schmidt-Koppers2« consider menstmal uncleanliness an invention of 
pastoral and totemistic cultures, while the matriarchal cultures are said to 
express more satisfaction and joy over the beginning maturity of a girl. J. 
G. FRA2ER, however, considers ceremonial uncleanliness of a woman in her 
periods a phenomenon also of mother-right cultures.^i In this opinion he 
may be right, as the seclusion of a woman and her ceremonial uncleanliness 
during menstmation is also common among typically matriarchal cultures.^'^ 

When a Balahi woman is about to give birth to a child, she often re- 
turns to her parents, especially if it is her first baby. This custom, though 
not always observed, is still very common. Ehrenfels calls it a matriarchal 
usage.^’’ 


18. Schmidt-Koppers : op. cit. p. 273-274. 
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shington, XII, 1939, p. 72. 
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There arc no traces of couvade observable among the Balahis, the father 
of a new-born baby is free of any restrictions. Of course, in case there are 
no other women in the house, he must do the house-work, fetch water, cook 
and wash, because the young mother is considered unclean and must not leave 
the house for at least three weeks. 

On the llth day after the birth of the first child a very significant rite, 
among other ceremonies, is performed : “ A yoke is placed on the ground. . . 
and the parents of the child have to sit on it. The mother holds the child 
on her lap. Before them a brass plate is set, containing rice, kuku (red 
powder), and a diwani (a little earthen pot with oil and a wick in it). The 
wick is lit. Then four girls come and put kuku, the red paint, first on the 
husband’s forehead, then on the young wife’s and on the child’s forehead. 
The wife’s father gives the girls two annas. Next a loincloth is placed on the 
shoulders of the husband (the child’s father), having a dhela (paisa) tied 
in one of its comers. The wife’s sari is joined to the man’s dhoti. After a 
short time the barber (nai) loosens the knot and takes out the coin, which is 
intended for him 

This ceremony resembles that of the marriage ceremony and in reality 
is considered as a renewal of the same. Among the Balahis the marriage is 
only then really completed, after a child is bom. Before this they are gene- 
rally considered more as boy and girl ; but from then on as man and wife. 
The view that a marriage becomes lasting only with the birth of a child, is 
typically matriarchal. In mother right cultures it is common that the husband 
goes to the house of his wife to live with her, or man and wife live separately 
for ever or at least till to the birth of the first child'. In tribes with mixed 
cultural elements the wife usually lives with her husband, but returns for 
shorter or longer periods to her parents, at least in the first years of their 
married life.-' It is common also in matriarchal cultures that women enjoy 
a relatively great sexual liberty, either before their marriage or at home on a 
visit.2® 

Among the Balahis it is the custom that the young wife follows her 
husband to his house, but she returns often for longer or shorter periods to 
her parents, till long after the birth of the first child. Admitting that the 
Balahis, at least theoretically, do not approve of any leniency in sexual affairs, 
young Balahi women are said to be easily seduced, if kept away too long 
from their husbands. The Balahis insist on an early return of young women 
to their husbands and give as reason for it as well as for the introduction of 
child marriage, that they feel themselves unable to keep sufficient guard over 


24. S. Fuchs : Birth and childhood among the Balahis, p. 80. 
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their girls.-’^ That the marriage of a Balahi is always in danger of being 
dissolved till to the birth of the first child, is proved by the relatively high 
number of divorces just among young couples.-® Such customs, certainly not 
in accordance to the patriarchal code, explain the rites performed at the birth 
of the first child, which represent the repetition of the marriage ceremonies. 

However, the observance of menstruation and the ritual of the birth 
ceremonies, as recorded of the Balahis, are equally common among the other 
low caste Hindus of the country. These customs, therefore, although they 
unquestionably show matriarchal features, do not necessarily demand the con- 
clusion that the Balahis are of matriarchal stock, because they may have 
adopted these customs from the surrounding Hindu castes. Nevertheless, if 
combined with other matriarchal elements of more original Balahi character, 
these features may well help to accentuate the matriarchal stamp of the Ba- 
lahi ethnography in general. 

3.— Marriage Ceremonies 

The marriage ceremonies of the Nimar Balahis follow to a large extent 
the Hindu low caste ritual. It is fairly certain that the great majority of 
these rites, as well as child marriage, has been adopted by the Balahis and 
does not represent any peculiar form of the Balahi culture. Though these 
ceremonies contain many matriarchal elements, they must not be overrated 
in their value for proving the matriarchal origin of the Balahis. However, the 
Balahis have certain customs and usages, especially with regard to irregular 
forms of marriage, widow marriage and divorce, the married life, which, 
while in opposition to the common Hindu laws, are peculiar to the Balahis. 
It is remarkable that just these customs bear mother-right character or re- 
present a compromise between patriarchal and mother-right cultures. 

In every marriage a bride price must be paid to the family of the bride. 
Though the bride-price is low for a girl-child, the price of a widow is several 
times as high as that of a child. The Balahis give as reason for it that a 
grown-up woman is an economic asset, and therefore her family must get 
a compensation for the loss of her working-power. The payment of a price 
is common in mother-right cultures, in which formerly the serving marriage 
was the custom. The service of the bridegroom is ncc longer demanded, but 
a certain amount of money is paid instead .2® 

But also the serving marriage itself, this outspoken matriarchal form of 
marriage, is not uncommon among the Balahis. Poor boys who are not able 
to pay the bride-price and the expenses of their wedding, often go and serve 
for their wife in the house of their future parents-in-law. Balahis who have 
no male offspring often take such a boy into their house. They have to pay 
the expenses for the wedding and cannot demand a bride-price, but in ex- 
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change the boy has to remain in the house of his parents-in-law and to work 
for them. He will inherit the family property, unless he prefers to make him- 
self independent after a few years of serving. This often happens, because 
such a son-in-law is not always treated well.'*^’ 

The wedding ceremonies always take place in the bride’s village. After 
the wedding the girl-wife goes with her boy-husband to her father-in-law’s 
house, but only for about a week. Then she is brought back and remains 
with her parents till to puberty. Soon after her first menstruation she goes 
to live with her husband, but on certain Hindu feasts and other occasions she 
returns to her parents’ house for a longer or shorter stay. The ties with her 
own family are thus not severed so abruptly, as it is the custom in the higher 
Hindu castes. 

Every time a woman takes leave from her family to return to her hus- 
band, her female relatives begin to cry and mourn over her as over a deceased. 
R. V. Russel considers this a matriarchal element and thinks that it expresses 
the reluctance of the family to let her go to her husband, while in former 
times the husband came to stay with his wife’s family.'*^ 

Until the first child is born, the husband watches jealously over his wife, 
is forbidden to talk to any young man except her or his nearest rela- 
tives. But when at home with her parents, she is more free and it not seldom 
happens that scandals occur, especially if the parents are slow in sending her 
back to her husband. In some villages the Balahi girls and women are 
notorious for their illicit liaisons with other men. Many Balahis are reluc- 
tant to marry a girl from such villages, not so much out of indignation over 
such a behaviour but of fear of trouble, which may ensue. For the husband 
or the parents of a woman may be punished for a public offence of the moral 
laws, while no personal punishment is inflicted on the unfaithful woman by 
the panchayat (caste-council). They are punished, because they have not 
been watchful enough to keep her on the straight path, while the girl or 
woman is not made responsible for anything. Nor is her bride-price affected 
much, if, in case of a divorced or widow, she remarries. This shows that the 
Balahis are very lenient in judging the moral conduct of their women, in 
comparison to the high Hindu castes and other patriarchal races. 3=* 

The remarriage of a widow shows still more matriarchal features. Note- 
worthy is that the consent of the woman is required for the marriage as well 
as for the choice of the bridegroom. If she disapproves of a suitor, the ne- 
gotiations end at once. The woman’s choice is always considered, though 
her consent is sometimes obtained not without forceful persuasion. 

The wedding of a widow takes place in her native village. Although she 
goes afterwards at once to her husband’s house to live with him, she returns 
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after a week to her family. About two weeks later her husband comes alone 
to fetch her. Before he leaves, he kisses the feet of his mother-in-law and of 
the other women in the house. A small present is offered to him in return. 

Polyandry is not a Balahi custom, although illicit liaisons of a woman 
with her husband’s younger brothers may occur, especially as long as they 
are unmarried. Whilst any intimacy between father and daughter-in-law 
is forbidden, a woman may converse freely with her younger brothers- in-law, 
even if she be alone with them in house or field. She can also be beaten by 
them, which is not allowed to any other man except her husband. 

These customs can be considered as relics of former polyandry, the more 
so as the word “safe ! ” (brother-in-law), i.e. you were intimate with your 
sister-in-law, is a most ordinary and common invective among the Balahis, 
and all other castes of the country. Another reason for the probability of 
former polyandry is that even in a case, when a woman lives openly with her 
brother-in-law, as it sometimes happens, the Balahi caste-council does not 
take any action.:^^ 

Polygamy is allowed for Balahis, but limited for economical reasons. 

Divorce is permitted and fairly frequent. A man can simply send his 
wife back to her parents. If he fails to call her back, her parents will after 
some discussions make arrangements for a new marriage. Sometimes a man 
treats his wife so badly that she runs away. If several attempts for a re- 
conciliation fail, or if the woman elopes again, a divorce will be arranged. 
But in such a case her former husband is paid indemnity, for the expenses 
he had had at the time of marriage. 

Another, somewhat disreputable form of marriage is, when a woman 
herself goes to the house of a man and declares her intention to live with 
him. 

It also happens that a woman denounces a man before the caste-council 
of intimate relations with herself. If his offence is confirmed, he is obliged 
to marry her or to be punished severely. 

These latter forms of marriage are, though disreputable, considered as 
fully legitimate. They are, no doubt, of matriarchal character.^^ 

In the more primitive and, as it seems, more original forms of the Balahi 
marriage ceremonial the matriarchal features are predominant. The patri- 
archal elements in the wedding ceremonies and married life of the Balahis 
are all to be found in the customs and laws of the surrounding Hindu castes ; 
wherever the Balahis differ from the Hindu code, they show matriarchal 
characteristics. Since the Balahis have adopted Hinduism only lately, these 
characteristics may well be a proof of the matriarchal origin of the Balahi 
ceremonial. 

{To be Continued) . 
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A NOTE ON THE RHYTHMIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
NOMINAL COMPOUNDS IN THE SATAPATHA 
BRAHMANA 

By 

S. M. KATRE, Poona. 


1. In my paper on the Studies in the Rhythm of Old Indo- Aryan 

Vocables : 1. The Nominal Compounds of Satapatha Brahmana‘ I had 

inadvertently omitted al certain number of compounds from the statistical 
computation. I wish to rectify this omission here. 

2. I shall merely indicate here the vocables so omitted under the pro- 
per classification attempted in the Appendix to the above paper the nume- 
rals at the beginning indicating the serial continuation in that category of 
the vocable so treated. 


II— 1. - - 
15. kuvid 

II— 2. - - 

33. itvij 

III— 1. V 
44. itasSd 

III— 2. V - V 

108. rtavrdh 

109. rtasto 

110. finrtvij 

111. krtannS 

III— 3. - - - 

18. itajS 

19. rtubhSj 

III— 4. - - - 

34. kim^rtham 

35. kimicchant 

36. kulonji 

III— 5. - - - 

122. urgrSsa 

123. urdhvadt 

124. fksama 

125. (§kapad 

126. ^kavit 

127. kahkacit 

128. karmakft 


129. karmacit 

130. katthabhft 

133. urvastha 

134. rgveda 

135. ekarca 

136. ekasthS 
1.37. ekah^ 

138. ekaika 

139. ^koti 

140. etadf^ 

141. evaihvid 

142. kamaprS 

143. kimjyotis 

144. kuntapa 

III— 7. - - - 
36. ekadhS 

III- ^. 

46. rksam^ 

47. ^kasphya 

48. etaddS 

49. kak§yaprS 

50. kastambhf 

51. kimkamyS 

IV— 1. ...... 

45. rtupaSu 

46. rtumukha 


1, Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, 3. 181-211. 
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47. rsiciti 

48. kalasadir 

49. krsapasu 

rv~- 2 . - ^ . 

135. rgasiti 

136. rtSdhatnan 

137. rtavadin 

138. rtupatra 

139. rtuloka 

140. kavisasta 

141. krtSkarman 

IV~4. 

22. {tasatyg 

IV— 5. - V .. V 

95. urdhvanabhas 

96. u.saputa 

97. ekavara 

98. ekadhana 

99. ^kadhanin 

100. 4kavidha 

101. eka^pha 

102. ekasabha 

103. kimpunisa or 

104. kimpuru§S 

105. krtsnavfta 

IV— 6. - ^ 

251. urudaghna 

252. unjavSbhi 

253. urnasutr^ 

254. urdhvSbarhis 

255. urdhvSbahu 

256. urdhvabudhna 

257. ekadhi§nya 

258. ^kariipa 

259. ekave^mSn 

260. ekahairisS 

261. kanthadaghnS 

262. karmadeva 

263. karmanam^n 

264. kamacarS 

265. kamarupin 

266. kulphadaghnS 

267. kfttikanji 

268. kfttivasas 

IV— 7. 

14. kamadugha 

IV— 9. ^ 

128. fsistuta 

129. kavikratu 


IV— 10. V. - - - 

140. anevarhvid 

141. kumk|etra 

IV— 11. ^ - 

13. krtakrte 

IV-13. - - - V 

95. urjahud 

96. urnamradas 

97. ekaksara 

98. ekayana 

99. ekahika 

100. ekahuti 

101. ekestaka 

102. ekottara 

103. evarhkratu 

104. kamasana 

105. kirhdevata 

IV— 14. V. 

113. urdhvastoma 

114. urdhvocchvasin 

1 15. 4karatni 

116. evariinaman 

117. evarhrupa 

1 18. evdrhvirya 

119. kamaprasnS 

120. kirhdevStya 

121. kirtisldka 

122. kftySrupa 

123. kr^nagriva 

IV— 15. 

20. eke§takA 

IV— 16. 

19. evarhvidviriis 

V- 2. V- ^ V _ V. 

49. jtusahasra 

50. kunapagandha 

51. kuvalasaktu 

V — 6. ^ 

23. kurupancal^ 

V— 9. - w . . . 

29. kamadh^rapa 

30. kamacarana 

31. ekavacani 

32. ekadhanavid 

33. ekaciti'ka 

34. rjvalikhit^ 

35. u^asikat^ 
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V— 10. - V - 

67. ekakapala 

68. aindraturlyS 

69. 6§adhiloka 

V 'll, _ y./ V/ _ 

5. ekasatadhS 

V— 12. 

4. ekasalakA 

5. kr^ijavi^aTiS 

V— 13. - 

71. ekadhantatas 

72. kavyavShana 

V — 14. — 

37. ekadevdtya 

38. ekadhabhflya 

39. ekanak§atr4 

V— 16. 

4. kandikasaiiikhya 

V_17. ^ y. 

25. akamahata 

26. krtanukara 

V— 18. ^ ^ - 

69. karambhapatrS 

70. akrttanabhi 

V— 23. - 

4. kaniyastana 

5. kilatakul! 

V— 24. 

5. anevaihvidvarhs 

V— 25. - - ^ 

28. ekahatanS 

V_26. - - y. - 

45. unatirikta 

46. ekapradesa 

47. evdrhsamrddlia 

48. karkandhusaktu 

V— 27. - - y. - 

12. ekadaSadha 

13. ekada§ini 

V_28. - - 

9. urvasthairratrl 


V— 30. 

18. urva^thivini 

19. ekavyakhyana 

20. etaddev^tya 

21. etavanmatrd 

V- - 31. - 

10. ekaramata 

VI 18. — ... — V 

14. ^krtasmasana 

VI_33. - y. y. y. y. y^ 

8. ekasatavidha 

VI- 35. - y^ y^ y^ - 
2. usnihakakubhau 

VI_38. _ y. - 

4. ekapurod^a 

VI— 45. ^ 

10. usni^abhajana 

11. 6kadasak§ara 

VI_46. - - 

4. dkadasaratni 

VI_50. - y/ - - - 

14. aindravayavSgra 

15. evamabhyarmkti 

16. ekavim§asampad 

17. ^kapuodarika 

VI— 51. - y. - y^ - - 

1. ekaviriiSatidhi 

VI— 54. - 

7. ekaviirhsSstoma 

VI— 61. - 

4. evarhvidbrahmapa 

VII— 65 - y. .. y- y- 

1. ekagrhapstika 

VII— 66. - y- y^ - y- - y- 

3. ekapadikanaman 

VII— 73. - y. y. y. - y/ y- 

2. o?adhivanaspati 

VII— 82. _ - y. V y. _ y. 
6. ^kada^akapala 

VII— 98. - y- 

3. aindravayavapatrS 
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VII~102. 

— V 

VIII— 71. - - - 

^ S,/ V./ ^ 

2. ekavirhSatyaratni 


2. osadhivanaspatayah 

VII— 121. - 


VIII— 230. 

_ _ V. _ w 

2. 6katriihsadak§ara 


1. ekaksaradvyaksarini 

Thus the total number of nominal compounds to be considered will be 

179 more than those indicated in the above paper, and therefore 2999 instead 

of 2820. Table I will therefore be modified as follows 



Table 

I. 


No. of syllables. 

No. of vocables. 

Percentage. 

2 

81 


2-7 

3 

572 


1907 

4 

1222 


40-74 

5 

693 


23-1 

6 

291 


9-7 

7 

100 


3-33 

8 

34 


M 

9 

4 


013 

10 

2 


006 

In the following table the different types and the 

number of vocables 

in each itype are indicated, without the percentage of the total in each group. 


Table 11. 


Rhythmic type 

No. of vocables. 

Rhythmic Type 

No. of vocables 

II.— 1. 

15 

9. 

129 

2. 

33 

10. 

141 

3. 

7 

11. 

13 

4 . 

26 

12. 

27 

Ill— 1. 

44 

IV— 13. 

105 

2. 

111 

14. 

116 

3. 

19 

15. 

20 

4. 

36 

16. 

19 

5. 

130 



6. 

144 

V-1. 

14 

7. 

36 

2. 

49 

8. 

51 

3. 

2 



4. 

5 

IV— 1. 

49 

5. 

33 

2. 

141 

6. 

23 

3. 

5 

7. 

8 

4. 

22 

8. 

3 

5. 

105 

9. 

35 

6. 

268 

10. 

69 

7. 

14 

11. 

5 

8. 

41 

12, 

5 
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Rhythmic Type 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


VI— 1. 

2 . 

3. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21. 

22 . 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


No. of vocables 

72 

39 

7 

4 

26 

70 

7 

9 

19 
26 

5 
5 

28 

48 

13 

9 

20 
21 

10 
2 


4 
6 
9 
8 
1 
1 

13 
11 

1 

3 

10 

3 

5 
1 

6 

14 
2 
3 

3 

4 

12 

11 

2 

3 

2 

8 

8 

12 

2 

1 

6 


Rhythmic Type 

38. 

39. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

VI— 45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

61. 

62. 

64. 


VII— 1. 
2 . 
4. 
6 . 
7. 
9. 
10 . 
15. 
18. 
19. 
22 . 

23. 
25. 
29. 
34. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

49. 

50. 
53. 
57. 
59. 


No. of vocables 

4 

3 

7 

8 
2 

9 

4 
4 
2 
6 
17 

1 

1 

8 

6 

2 

4 

12 

3 

4 
4 
2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 
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Rhythmic Type 

No. of vocables 

Rhythmic Type 

No. of vocables 

61. 

2 

127. 

1 

65. 

1 

128. 

1 

66. 

3 



70. 

3 

VIII~1. 

1 

73. 

O 

la 

5. 

1 

74. 

2 

6. 

1 

77. 

1 

18. 

1 

78. 

1 

25. 

1 

80. 

1 

42. 

1 

81. 

2 

53. 

1 

82. 

6 

61. 

1 

85. 

1 

65. 

1 

86. 

2 

71. 

2 

89. 

1 

81. 

1 

91. 

1 

85. 

1 

93. 

1 

106. 

1 

98. 

3 

113. 

1 

99. 

1 

114. 

1 

101. 

4 

137. 

3 

102. 

2 

149. 

1 

104. 

1 

150. 

2 

105. 

1 

153. 

1 

106. 

2 

155. 

1 

109. 

1 

161. 

1 

110. 

1 

169. 

1 

113. 

2 

173. 

1 

115. 

1 

177. 

1 

117. 

2 

93. 

1 

121. 

2 

207. 

1 

123. 

3 

230. 

1 


Major group II consists of compounds made up of (a) two mono-sylla- 
bic vocables or (&) one mono- and one bi-syllabic vocables joined in sandhi 
as in dvy-ahd or praty-anc. 

Major group III consists of compounds made up of (a) two bi-sylla- 
bic vocables joined in sandhi ; ajdvi or (ft) or one mono- and one bi-sylla- 
bic vocables without sandhi : cdtu^-pad or tn-km^da or finally (c) of one 
mono- and one tri-syllabic vocables joined in sandhi : dvy-urand. 

Major group IV consists of compounds made up of (c) two bi-syllabic 
vocables : madhu-kulyd ; (ft) one mono- and one tri-syllabic vocables : 
havana-srut or tn-kapdla; (c) one bi- and one tri-syllabic vocables joined 
in sandhi : aparahne, hdsty-j^bha. 

Major group V consists of compounds made up of {a) one bi- and one 
tri-syllabic vocalics ; ddhora-vtuio or gTdhu-gfhito ; (ft) of one four-syllabic 
and one mono-syllabic vocables : abhimdti-hdn or tn-mahdvrata ; (c) of two 
tri-syllabic vocables joined in sandhi : pratkamottamd. 

Major group VI consists of compounds made up of {a) two tri-syllabic 
vocables : apara-puru^d ; (ft) three bi-syllabic vocables : ahar-ahafy-karmdn; 
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(c) of one bi- and one quadri-syllabic vocables ; uhhayato-dvdra or 
pasu-puroddsd (d) one tri-syllabic and one quadri syllabic vocables joined 
in sandhi : updrhsv-antarydmdn : (e) one bi-syllabic, one tri-syllabic and 
one bi-syllabic vocables in sandhi : agny-adheya-rupd. 

Similarly Major group VII may consist of members of five and two 
syllables, four and three, or a larger number of vocables having two to three 
syllables, with or without sandhi. 

In a final survey of rhythmic distribution of alt the nominal com}X>unds 
this further subdivision of the Ihrger major groups according to the number 
of vocables contained within each compound may have to be taken into 
account. 



MISCELLANY 

AGNI IN THE VEDAS 

In my articles entitled " Planets in the Vedas,” and ” The Indian Epics and 
the Planets,"’ I have shown that Agni in the Vedas means the planet Mars in the 
sky, the sacrificial hall of the gods, corresponding to the sacred lire in the altar in 
the sacrificial hall of men in this world. Agni, the planet Mars, is called the Hotar, 
caller, on account of his calling the attention of men to the arrival of the season 
of eclipses. He is Purohita, seated visible in the sky, and Rtvij, sacrificer by seasons, 
on account of his indicating the eclipse-seasons, when on the day of eclip.se animal 
of vegetable sacrificial offerings were made or entrusted to the sacred fire to be 
carried to the gbds concerned in the eclipse-fight. The Vedic eclipse cycle of 1000 
days is based on the sidereal year of Mars. It is very well known to students of 
astronomy that Mars makes a revolution along his orbit in 687 days, that is, he 
comes to the point from which he started his race along his circular path in the 
sky in 687 days back. This period is equal to two nodal years or eclipse-years of 
343 days each. Three nodal years of 343 days each are equal to 1029 days, which is 
equal to H revolutions of Mars along his orbit. This is the Vedic cycle of 1000 
days, during which three lunar eclipses of different digits and colours are repeat- 
edly said to be observable on an average, the theoretical number being twelve 

eclipses. Let us suppose that the sun and the moon are opposite, the sun in the 
Krttikas, and the moon in the asterism Visakha, exactly 180 degrees apart. Let 
us also suppose that Mars, Agni, the deity of Kfttikas, is in the same asterism 10 or 
15 degrees above the sun, or ten or fifteen degrees above the moon in the asterism, 
Visakha. Then it being a full moon day there will be a lunar eclipse. Suppose 
that these three planets are in conjunction in Krttika or in Visakha, there will 
necessarily be a solar eclipse, it being a new moon day. Since Mars takes 687 days 
to come back to Krttikas after leaving it on his race, he takes only 343 days to 
arrive at Visakha, which is 180° apart from Krttikas. Every one knows that 343 
days form a nodal year and if the last day is a full moon or new moon day, a 

lunar eclipse in' the former case, or a solar eclipse in the latter case cannot be 

avoided. Suppose we start on a full mcxrn day or a new moon day, then the 343rd 
day cannot be a full mcxrn or new moon day. In such a case if we add 10 or 11 
days more, the 354th day will be full moon or new moon day. The appearance of 
Agni, Mars, in the east or in the west, and the addition of ten days are stated in 

the Vedas. (R. V. 1, 31) “O Agni, you make the sky roar for the sake of man 

Pururavas, who has performed good deeds and for whom you are of good mind, 
As sooon as you are let out from the lap of your parents (sky and earth), you take 
to the east (as Ahavaniya Agni), and then to the west (as Garhapatya fire).” 
Though not menticmed here, Mark is Dak§ipagni, when he is in the zenith, that is, 
when he is south. 

The whole of the fifth Mandala of the Rgveda is devoted to the story of Attri ; 
Attri means eater with his three faces or mouths in 1000 days of all things, inclusive 
of planets. Verse 2 of R.V. V, 1’ describes Kumara or Sadanana or god Subrah- 
manya with six faces or six nodes, who can be no other than the eclipse-cycle of 
1000 days each with three eclipses on an average. Attri is stated to have been in 

a pit of fire for ten days. He is called Pancajanya, one of the five gods, .subject 

to birth and death year after year of their own. The ten days of his fall are the 
ten days,^^ which are necessarily to be added to 343^* days to make it 354 to culmi- 
nate in irrpew-moon or full-moon day, as already pointed out. R.V. V, 40 is very 
important' as throwing light upon Attri’s planetary character. The deities praised 
in it are Indra, Surya, and Attri. When Svarbhanu, the Asura, pierced Surya the 
sun, with darkness, all* creatures were bewildered'; Indra smote the Asura down, 
and Attri, by means of Turiya, fourth, prayer or face, discovered Surya concealed 
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in gloom. This none besides had power to do. In verse 7 the sun says to Attri 
“ Let not the oppressor with this dread, through anger, swallow me up, for I am 
thine, O Attri; Mitra art thou, the sender oif tnie blessings, thou and king Varuna 
(Saturn) be, both my helpers.” The Mahahharata describes several Agnis, ritual 
fires, and says that all the fires have come from Attri. The Puranic idea is that 
the sun and the moon are bom from the eyes of Attri. The story of Dattatreya s 
birth as a son with three heads to Anasuya, the wife of Attri, brings out the nodal 
nature of Attri and his wife. The three gods, Brahma, Visnu and Rudra went to 
her, it is related, and requested her to cook three iron-balls and feed them wdth 
that food naked. She ' at once sprinkled water over them and turned them into a 
single child with three heads and fed the child withi the balls c<x)ked. Here Ana* 
.suya in her nakedness is either the mcon or the sun in eclipse of black colour , 
Attri's, child with three faces is Agni’s cycle of 1030 days equal to 3 nodal years 
and 30 days with three eclipses, the fourth cycle of 343 + 10 days having become 
Vasa, a barren ope, as stated in Tait. S. II. 1, 1 ; hence Attri is stated to have 
rescued the sun with the fourth cycle, which is his fourth face. 

In R. V. 1, 105, VI plaintive hymn, Trita Aptya reveals the nodal nature of 
Agni, the planet Mars. Under R.V. I, 52, 5 Sayana quoting Tait. Bt. says that 
the three, deities, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita are Agni’s sons born from Apah. waters, 
where Agni is said to reside. The Sata. Br. says (1, 2, 3, 1) the! same thing. In 
R. V. VI, 44, 23 Indra is said to have found out nectar concealed in the regions of 
Trita. In R. V. II, 11, 20 Indra is said to have smashed Arbuda (eclipse demon) 
strengthened by the exhilarating Soma pressed by Trita. The Maruts reinforce the 
power and strength of Trita and Indra in their battle with Vritra, who has enve- 
loped the gods with darkness. (VIII. 7, 24). Trita in all these hymns is Mars 
with his three (rather 6 nodes) in his I 5 revolutions in the course of 1030 days. 
This idea is borne out in R.V. 1.105. The verses of the hymn are as follows 
The moon is in the waters (P. A^iadha) ; and the sun move.s in 
the sky. But your lightning like rays of golden colour, (O 
gods), do not reach the Pada (the place of eclipse). 

Heaven and earth, consider this state of mine. 

Let not the gods stray away from their abodes in the sky ; may 
we not on any account be without the comfort of Soma (Soma- 
pana in lunar eclipse); O heaven and earth, know of this 
state of mine. ^ 

I shall ask a question of Agni, the carrier of all sacrifices ; he is 
sure to consider well and answer, as he is the messenger. 

Where' is the ancient Rta, the law of eclipse ? whol preserves 
it just at present ? O heaven and earth, know of tliis state 
of mine. ^ 

0 gods of the three bright places, abiding in the light where is 

your Ria ? What is untruth to you ? and where is the result 
of your old offerings ? O Heaven &c. 

Where is the observance of your Rta ? Where is the knowledge of 
Varuna? Where is the guidance of the mighty Aryaman, 

(jupiter) which would overcome enemies along the great path? 

O Heaven, &c. ® 

1 am he who sometime back sang your praises while offering Soma- 

libations ; but now sorrows of disappointment have overtaken 
me, just as a wolf overtakes a stag that is running to quench 
its thirst. O Heaven. 7 

There are these seven rays (seven lights — planets); among them 
am I ; Trita Aptya is sure of it ; he cries for kinship with 
them ; O Heaven. ^ 
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May these five bulls who now stand in mid-heaven carry to all the 

Devas deserving praises ; O Heaven. 10 

These Suparnas (5 planets) are now in the sky ; they stop the 
wolf which is now crossing the great stream on its path ; O 
Heaven &c. H 

Varinia supervises the rite ; we pray to him, as he knows the path ; 
he awakens in us the thouglit that a new law (Rta) may come 
into being. O Heaven &c. 15 

The sun has made a remarkable passage in the heavens ; the Devas 

do not transgress it ; but the mortals do not see it. O heaven. 16 

Trita immersed in the well invokes the devas for succour ; Brhas- 
pati who delivers all from sin has heard the prayer ; O heaven 
&c. 


A tawny wolf once beheld me as I was walking along ; he rushed 
upon me ; my back is aching like that of a carpenter ; O 
heaven &c. 18 

From the above verses it is easy to understand that the moon was in P. A§a(Jha, 
the. deity of which is Apah, waters. The sun (Supama) was in the sky (Div), 
perpetuating Satya, as stated in verse 12. Satya and Rta are applied in the Vedas 
to days' and nights, when the suw is in the Kiltikas and Vi§akha respectively. It 
follows, therefore, that he was in the asterism Krttika, the middle of Sky, or the 
period of Uttarayapa. The five bulls (five planets) stood in the sky ; of them the 
two Alvins, who never leave the vicinity of the sun, must necessarily be in the 
sky. The other three, Saturn, Mars, and Jupiter, who are spoken of as “ These 
Suparpas” in verse 11 are said ip the same verse to be in the Avarodhana of the 
sky. Avarodhana means an entrance that can be shut or opened, thereby implying 
obstruction. Therefore they must be in the locality where Uttarayana commences, 
that is, Capricorn. It is very well known from the hymns addressed to the Asvins, 
the divine physicians, as contrasted with human Asvins, Mercury and Venus, that 
Trita Suffered for ten days in a fiery pit like Attri till the morning gods, the 
A§vins, who run in the front announcing the arrival of the sun every morning, as 
morning stars, made his home cool and snug for him. (R. V. 1, 112, 7 • 16 • 116 

8 ; 119, 6 ; V, 78, 4 pVII, 71, 5 ; VIII, 73, 7-8 ; X, 39, 9 ; 80, 3). In fact Trita is 

third eclipse in a cycle of 1000 days ; now he had not become the third eclipse. He 
had become Attri, not tri, not third. Evidently there is a pun here on the word 
Attri, not tri, not becoming three or third. Trita, as he ought to, had not become 
the third eclipse, because the golden rays of the sun with moon near him or at 180 
Rom him failed ted reach the place of Trita to make him Pinga eclipse, as stated 
in the first verse. The combined rays failed to reach him, because Vrika, the wolf, 
went astray. According to Yaska Vrika of verse 18 is the moon, who on the full- 
moon day was not with Agni. Mars, but was for away in Vilakha. Griffith and 
Ludwig took Trita to mean Soma, They would have been correct, if they had 
taken it to mean lunar eclipse*. Anyhow there was no lunar eclipse on the full- 
moon day because the planet Mars was not with the moon. When the moon came 
near Mars so as to rush on his back, as stated in verse 18, the moon was in P. 

A§a(^, from which he had to ina(ke 10 days journey to reach the sun in the 

Kfttikas. Therefore Trita longingly requests the gods in verse 3 not to deprive 
him of the comfort of Soma-drink by repeating such disappointments to him in 
future. No|r there was any likelihood of a solar eclipse on the new moonday to 
come in or near Krttikas, ten days hence, for Mars would be with (the sun and 
the moon even on tluil dn\ , he being in Capricorn, as shown above. Hence seeing 
the failure of Rta, \ aruna s eclipse-laws, Trita bemoans of the break of Rta, which 
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so far worked satisfactorily, but which at the time of Trita’s complaint broke to his 
regret, requiring emendation or a new law, as stated in verse 15. jWhether the 
cause of failure of eclipse-law is due to moon’s irregalar movements or to Mars 
who is taken as the node without taking into consideration his movement from 
left to right as contrasted with the movement of the nodes from right to left, or to 
both, is an astronomical problem which I cannot but leave to experts to 'decide. 

I have stated what all the vedic texts and the traditional commentaries of Yaska 
and Sayana imply. There is no doubt, however, that the fixation of the period 
of a lunation at 29.5 days instead of 29.530 days by the Vedic astronomers has to 
a large extent contributed to the failure of the Vedic eclipse-laws. The difference 
of .030 days between the Vedic and the real lunations gives rise to an error of 10 
days in the course of 27 years and 9 months. The ten days’ fall of Trita or Attri 
into a pit is not, however, thel ten days needed to make a nodal year of 343 days 
a lunar year of 354 days so as to make the nodal year terminate with a new moon 
or a full-moon day. (Vide “The Drapsa” and “the Eclipse-cult’’). 

When it is known that the Vedic people could determine the arrival of sum- 
mer-solstice and of winter-solstice by observing the arrival of the sun at the mid- 
dle of A41e§3 and at the beginning of Dhani§tha respectively at the time of Ve- 
dangajyauti§a in B.c. 800 to 900, it goes without saying that they were keen observ- 
ers of the starry sky. Their adoption of a five years’ cycle with two intercalary 
months to adjust the lunar with the solar year and the cycle of 1000 days with one 
intercalary month later as more precise than the former proves their capacity in 
mathematical science. Besides the eclipse cycle of 1000 days they had a cycle of 
13 years with 33 eclipses observed on an average, and a cycle of 40 years with 99 
eclipses called Sambara’s forts. Their table of| eclipse cycle is : — 

One ecliipse-cycle of 1000 days with 60 or 62 days contains three nodal years 
with six! nodal points yielding 3 lb 12 eclipses ; seven cycles amount to 7000 days 
equal to nearly 19 years and 14 cycles to 14000 days to 38 years. Adding the two 
months of 30 days each to each cycle of 1000 daysl, we have a cycle of 2 years and 
10 months ; the cycle of 19 years comes to be a cycle of 20 years ; and the cycle 
of 38 years amounts to nearly 40 years. Agni, the planet Mars, is the presiding 
deity of the cycle of 1000 days which is tlie basis of all these cycles. This Agni, 
sacred fire, is kept in the house-hold of every orthodox Brahman. He is worship- 
ped both morning and evening, day after day. The following verse is recited at 
the time of worship. 

“ Catvari spiga trayo’sya pa da 
dve §Ii§e sapla hastaso asya. 
tridha baddho vr§abho rauraviti 
maho devo martyam avivesa.” 

Four are the horns ; three are his legs; two are the heads ; and seven are the hands ; 
tied in three ways the bull bellows ; the great god has entered into the mortals. 

The four horns are the four eclipses in each nodal year, one solar and one lunar 
eclipse being in each node. The three legs are the three nodal years of 1000 or 
1030 days. The' two heads are the two nodes, the ascending node and the des- 
cending node, called Rahu and Ketu in later astrorioffnical works. The seven hands 
are the seven cycles of 7000 days, one hand being given to each cycle to take up the 
offerings. They are called seven tmouths of the fire, seven flames, seven stations, 
seven priests, seven kindling sticks. The three ties are for binding the three legs, 
on which the three cycles of 343 days with 10 -days each, stand. 

Elsewhere I interpreted this verse to mean the zodiac of 12 signs. But now 
it appears to me that it can be appropriately applied to the eclipse cycle of 
7000 days. Experts may take it for what it is worth. 


Mysore, 


R. Shamasastry. 
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Twenty-five years of Historical Research or Bibliography of the published writings 
of P. K. Code, m.a., Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
For private circulation only. 1941 — 

This is a Bibliography of the Published Writings of Mr. P. K. Gode, the eminent 
Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, foreworded by Principal 
J. R. Gharpure, the present Chairman of thei Executive Board of the Institute. 
A similar Bibliography noting year-wise titles etc. of Mr. Code’s 166 papers was 
issued in 1939 and the same has now been revised and brought up-to-date 
(11-7-1941). To the old list have now been added 34 fresh research papers which 
Mr. Code wrote and publislied during the intervening two years as also 2 old 
papers, which, though written by Mr. Code himself years ago, had evaded inclusion 
in the previous Bibliography, The number of the published papers in the present 
Bibliography is thus 202, 

For the last twenty-five years, especially since he joined the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute in 1919, Mr. Code has been diving deep into the vast 
Pacific of rich MSS. collections, historical records and other reference literature. 
It was quite inevitable that a scientifically-minded scholar of his genius, industry 
and ability should almost always come up with precious gems that would not only 
enrich his own personal treasures but would form vivid torch-lights to all the 
workers in the field. Those of us who have had the privilege of knowing Mr. Code 
personally are well aware of the truiy^ scientific character of his methods of study 
and research that wonderfully minimise the chances of waste of labour and hit the 
mark almost unfailingly. The result of his patient and untiring labour under such 
conditions is available to Orientalists in the form of an imposing number of original 
papers which gains strength a most every month. 

Mr. Code contributes his research papers regularly to several leading oriental 
and historical journals of the country. It would be no exaggeration to say that 
the regular readers of those journals always await with interest the new messages 
concerning the past that Mr. Code has to deliver through their fresh issues. 

Majority of Mr. Code’s papers are devoted to the fixing of dates of a number 
of important Sanskrit works and authors on various subjects and to the identifica- 
tion in contemporary records etc. of several authors and other persons mentioned 
in those works or their MSS. These papers make a marvellously substantial contri- 
bution to the settling of old Indian chronology and no future writer of history of 
Sanskrit literature or of ancient arts, scnences, philosophy etc. can afford to ignore 
them. The papers on Kedarabhaffa’s Vr'ttaratnakara, Pundarika Vifthala’s Raga- 
ntala and other works, Arjunamisra, Vadirajaltirtha, Raghavabhafta, Vagbhafa, 
Vimalabotffia, the Kalikapurana; the Ndtakalak^anaratnako^a, Prabhakarabhatta 
Kharaijadi, Apadeva, Gaiigadasa’s Chando Manjari and other works, Anandapurana, 
Jagaddhara, Nilakaintha Suri, the Visvadarsa, Bhattoji Dik§ita, Mahidhara, Kavin- 
dracarya Sarasvati, etc. are especially important from this point of view. As the 
works dealt with ini Mr. Code’s papers cover a range of not less than 28 subjects, 
scholars o£ each taste and temperament are sure to find something of their own 
interest in some one or other of these papers. To the general reader, too, such 
papers as those on the Hindu nose-omament, Indian bullock-cart, mustard-seed, 
the snake-charmer, caste-name Gabit, use of guns and gun-powder in India, use of 
Ganges-water by Muslim rulers, tea, the fig, etc. are sure to prove of utmost interest. 
Mr. Code has also made some first-rate contributions to the Maratha and Muslim 
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periods of Indian history. His papers on Harikavi's historical poems, Sewai Jai- 
sing’s Asvaniedha sacrifice, Gagabhatfa's Samayanaya, Kesav'abhafta Karve, etc., 
have proved highly instructive even to the researchers in the field of history. In 
fact, to Mr. Code goes the credit of discovering for the firsA time contemporary 
evidence for Shivaji's Bhavani-sword and Bhagv'a-jhenda which plays such an im- 
prjrtant role in the national sentiment of Maharaijfra but were on the point of being 
dismissed as mythical for want of such an evidence previously. 

However, we are here mainly concerned with the Bibliograf^hy wherein, too. 
Mr. Code's scientific hand is conspicuous at many steps. The two indices ap- 
pended have greatly added to its utility and its printing and get-up are excellent. 
The students of Indology cannot but be highly thankful to Mr. GOTie for his present 
of the bunch of keys to the scattered treasures wherein his gems have been preserved. 
We sincerely wish him a long life and a still more glorious success in the future. 

Ujjain. Sadashiva L. Katre 


Wayfarer’s Words — By Mrs. Rhys Davids, d.litt., m.a. V'^ol. II, pp. 373-719. 

Luzac and Co., London— 1941, Price sh, .3 paper ; sh, 4 cloth. 

From notice of the first volume in which Mrs. Rhys Davids had brought 
together 30 of her lectures and articles on “Buddhism" (already published in 
the NT A) readers would have understood something of the ceaseless and tenacious 
devotion of hers to the cause of Buddhism, and in the volume under notice (second) 
the distinguished Wayfarer has grouped "sporadic writings and lectures” in which 
are recorded her own distinclive researches in “ early Buddhistic sources In the 
course of a brief preface ”, Mrs. Rhys Davids explains that she differs from 
'current Southern Buddliist values", and from “certain opinions (and translated 
terms) of We.stcrn students of Buddhism”. The second volume contains 30 chapv 
ters or sections, I would invite special attention to the discussion entitled “ wherein 
I differ" (pp, 415-426) in which she claims that hers is a view truer than what 
the “ Buddhists now teach ” or “ books about Buddhism tell you Who will win 
in the long run ? Authors of old books ? Or Mrs. Rhys Davids and those who 
think with her ? Readers can easily guess the answer. 

In another section readers will find a discussion — " Is Buddhism a Religion ” ? 
" Man and Deity in original Buddhism ” is another profoundly scholarly contribu- 
tion which deserves deep and careful study. Within the limits of this notice it must 
obviously be impossible to commend or to controvert the basic and fundamental 
conclusions arrived at by Mrs. Rhys Davids with which students of philosophy 
should be assumed to be fairly familiar. But, in the interests of impartial and 
disinterested metai^iysical investigation certain general observations may be re- 
corded. 

The main complaint of Mrs. Rhys Davids is that the original Pali records 
which contain the teaching of Saky.a-Gautama have not been properly studied 
and evaluated. If the original texts arc properly studied and evaluated, many a 
bubble may easily be pricked. As contrasted with the original Buddhism of pris- 
tine purity, Mrs. Rhys Davids speaks of INSTITUTIONAL BUDDHISM which 
may be held responsible for doctrines of Pessimism, Atheism, and kindred meta- 
physical concepts associated with Buddhism in general by unthinking and uncritical 
folk who do not (if we are to follow the lead of Mrs. Rhys Davids) seem to have 
examined tbe original Pali records at all. Failure to have dispassionately mastered 
the contents of the original texts is by no means the monopoly of authors on Bud- 
dhism, a certain type of authors roundly condemned by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Indian 
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and European writers on the so-called “ Indian Philosophy " have wroiiplit incal- 
culable havoc and mischief because, they never cared to study the originals, but, 
depended patlietically and entirely on indifferent translations. 

Be that as it may, Mrs. Rhys Davids suggests in her procedure a like approach 
to SANKARA. It is possible to separate ORIGINAL SANKAR.A Advaita from 
I.NSTITUTIONAL SANKARA Advaita and one may proceed to vindicate the ori- 
ginal as against the Institutional. I am not aware of any organized or systematic 
attempt made in that direction, but, obiter dicta in the works already published are 
plenty to the effect that the conclusions of later ADVAITA as developed and 
worked out by master-minds like Appayya Dikshita and MADHUS0t)DAN Saras- 
VATHi happen to be at variance with those embodied in the original works 
of Sankara. “ Man fructifying in the MORE on the way to the MOST ” is doubt- 
less an attractive ethical or moral ideal on which Mrs. Riiy.s Davids can write 
any number of volumes con amore. But, even the original Pali texts have to be 
studied and interpreted in the light of the historical evolution of the Buddhistic 
Doctrines as a whole. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids seems to be obsessed with the idea of “ Identity with the 
MOST” — the HIGHEST” (p. 426) assertion of which was 'not the object of the 
Sakya Mission, but active moral life in the direction of the MORE and the MOST. 
Mrs. Davids knows or must know that this identity-doctrine has. been categori- 
cally denied and repudiated by Theistic system-builders like MADHVA who has 
pointed out unmistakable points of identity between Buddhism and Advaitism. 
OR, may it not be a courageous and perfectly legitimate metaphysical or philo- 
sophical methodology to argue that identity between the finite-man and the MOST 
may be shown to have Upanishadic and rational sanction? If so, in the pre-reali- 
zation-of-identity stage, finite Man, MORE, and MOST, and everything in that 
line would be perfectly in order. 

In conclusion, I desire to emphasize just one truthi While scholars and re- 
searchers like Mrs. Rhys Davids can write glowing accounts of the contents of origi- 
nal Pali texts, they do not recognise their duty and obligation to explain why origi 
nal Buddhism was thus overrun by the Institutional as easily as the Hitlerite hordes 
overran the low countries, and why secondly, both early and later schools of Bud- 
dhism were overthrown by Sankara. The law of the struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest must apply to systems of philosophy as well, and the conclu- 
sion seems irresistible that Buddhism had in it germs of its own destruction. If not, 
its fate in the land of birth is inexplicable. 


Kumbakonam, 
May. 10, 1942. 


R. Naga Raja Sarma. 



SIR JOHN LOW S SERVICES AT BITHUR 1818-25 

By 

PRATUL C. GUPTA, Calcutta. 

Sir John Low entered the Company’s service as an Ensign in the Madras 
Army in 1804, and next year he rose to be a lieutenant in the 1st Madras 
Native Cavalry. During the Maratha War of 1818, he acted as Sir John 
Malcolm’s aide-de-camp and succeeded in bringing about the surrender of 
the Peshwa. He was next appointed the Commissioner with the ex-Peshwa 
at Bithur which post he held till 1825, when he was transferred to Jaipur. A 
few years ago Sir John Low’s grand-daughter Miss Ursula Low published a 
biography of her grand-father. Miss Low worked mainly on family and 
private papers and naturally had little to say about her grandfather’s poli- 
tical activities. The archives of Bombay and New Delhi however contain 
a number of important state papers which may be profitably used in writing 
an account of John Low’s services in India. 

When the Peshwa submitted to the English in July 1818, he asked 
Malcolm to permit John Low to accompany him to the North. ‘ Accord- 
ingly Low was ordered to escort Baji Rao to the place of his future resi- 
dence.- On aca)unt of the rainy season and troubles in the Central Pro- 
vinces caused by Appa Saheb’s escape, it was deemed inexpedient to cross 
the Narmada near Jubbalpore and the route through Bundelkhand was re- 
jected.’“ It was settled that Baji Rao should proceed to Ajmcre through 
Rajputana and then move towards Delhi or any other place that the Gover- 
nor General might decide."* 

John Low found his position somewhat difficult. The violence of the 
rains rendered the movements of the British troops very uncertain, and inter- 
fered with the regularity of the dawk. Besides, the question of Baji Rao’s 
permanent residence still remained unsettled. Previously, before Baji Rao s 
surrender, a paper containing six articles was sent to him by Malcolm.'' One 
of these provided that Baji Rao would be escorted to “ Benares or any other 
sacred place in Hindusthan ” that the Governor General might think proper.® 
Baji Rao at first favoured the idea of residing at Benares, and Malcolm on 
his part did nothing to discourage this intention. He believed that "the 
prospect of visiting and remaining at that sacred city ’’ might render the 
Peshwa less difficult, and he also thought that “ to deny him the solace in 
his banishment would be to outrage that religious feeling which may. ...be 


1. Bom. Pol. Pro. 26 Aug. 1818 p. 4898. I.O. 2. Ibid. 

3. Sec. Pro. 24 July 1818 No. 22. I.R.D. 

4. Ibid. Bom. Pol. Pro. 26 Aug. 1818 p. 4898. I.O. 

5. Sec. Cons. 26 June 1818 No. 76. I.R.D. 


6. Ibid. 
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expected. .. .to reconcile him to his great reverse of fortune”.^ It seems 
from Baji Rao’s subsequent conduct that he was accustomed to regard 
Benares as his residence. On the 8th July, Governor General’s Secretary 
Adam wrote to Malcolm, “ It does not appear that any distinct promise has 
been made. . .but. . .Bajee Row has had sufficient grounds for indulging in 
an expectation that he will be permitted to reside at Benares The 
Governor General was opposed to the idea of sending Baji Rao to Benares,® 
and Malcolm himself was conscious “ of the great inconvenience and perhaps 
hazard of allowing a prince of such rank and name to settle at Benares or 
any other Hindoo city”.i® Benares was finally rejected and in September 
while John Low was proceeding towards Shapoorh he had various occasions 
to discuss the question of his future residence with Baji Rao and his agents. 
Baji Rao had not yet given up all hopes of residing at Benares, but had lost 
much of his former preference for that city, on account of the climate of the 
place which he believed to be unsuitable, and the presence of numerous 
Marathas in the City who would always expect pecuniary assistance from 
him.ii Low was under the impression Uiat Baji Rao on the whole would 
prefer Bithur to Benares. “ The other places recommended by Low and 
rejected by Baji Rao were Monghyr and Gorokhpur. Baji Rao’s agent Ram- 
chandra Vyankotesh reported to Low that the ex-Peshwa had always “ lived 
in one of the finest climates of the world, and the heat of Mbn^eer would 
kill him.”^ Gorokhpur was objected to because there were “no temples of 
great sanctity “ in the neighbourhood.'^^ The place which Baji Rao suggested 
as his permanent residence was Mathura, and in case the Governor General 
objected to it, he was willing to reside within one day’s journey of the town. 
The place offered him excellent epportunities of passing his time in religious 
ceremonies.^® The Governor General however, was opposed to Baji Rao’s 
choice of Mathura. He was unwilling to let him stay near the British 
frontier where he would have chances of “ frequent communicatitxi with 
designing men In October, the Governor General came to a decision and 
informed Low that he had selected Bithur pear Cawnpore as the ex-Peshwa’s 
permanent residence.'*® Low was at first under the impression that though 
Baji Rao made certain complaints against the climate of Bithur he had no 
positive dislike to the place.*® But later on his agents Ramchandra Vyanko* 
tesh and Ana Desmukh visited Low and explained to him Baji Rao’s objec- 
tions to Bithur. Baji Rao had heard such bad reports about the climate on 
the banks of the Ganges and particularly at Bithur, that he begged that the 

7. Sec. Cons. 24 July 1818. No. 22. I.R.D. 

8. Sec. Cons. 24 July 1818. No. 24. I.R,D. 9. Ibid. 

10. Sec. Cons. 24 July 1818 No. 22 I.R.D. 

11. Sec. Pol. Diary 2 Dec. 1818 B.R.O. 

12. Ibid. 13. Ibid. 14. Ibid. 15. Ibid 

16. Ibid. 17. Ibid. 

18. Poona Residency Inwards 1819. Vol. 58/101. Low to Adam 22nd Dec 
1818. B.R.O. 

19. Ibid. 
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Governor General should reoonsider his decision, and let him stay at any 
place on the Jumna except near its confluence with the Ganges. He was 
prepared even to stay at Delhi which he described as “ second Calcutta ” 
completely under British control, and inhabited largely by his enemies, the 
Muhammadans.^^ A few days later, Low had an interview with Baji Rao 
in which the ex-Peshwa protested against the Governor General’s decision 
and pointed out that if he stayed on the banks of the Ganges, as a good 
Brahmin he would have to take his bath in the river every morning, which 
would certainly injure his health.^^ He asked Low to communicate to the 
Governor General his request that Bithur should not be finally fixed up until 
“ he had seen the place and tried the climate a few days ”.22 Low informed 
the Governor General of Baji Rao’s prayer, but continued his march down 
the Doab as arranged before and proceeded towards Bithur. The Governor 
General did not take Baji Rao’s opposition seriously. The Governor General 
considered his objections ‘ frivolous ’ and pointed out that Bithur offered “ so 
many advantages both in a public point of view and with reference to Baji 
Rao’s convenience and the indulgence of his devotional habits ” that he found 
no reason to alter his decision. Bithur had long been used as station of the 
district of Cawnpore, and the Governor General thought that it could not be 
an unhealthy place .23 But it should be mentioned that the town of Cawn- 
pore only six miles from Bithur was notorious for its unsuitable climate. 
Bishop Heber who visited the place in 1824 mentioned that he “ had heard 
a very unfavourable account” of the climate of Cawnpore which was not 
however ” confirmed by the residents ”. 2 ^ 

Baji Rao took up his residence at Bithur in 1819 and John Low was 
appointed the Commissioner with the ex-Peshwa. Low’s immediate tasks 
were laying down certain regulations for the guidance of Baji Rao’s followers 
and decide the question of the jurisdiction of the Company’s law Courts over 
them. No ddinite plan had yet been made. But as early as July 1818 the 
Governor General briefly discussed these points in a despatch to Low. The 
ex-Peshwa was “to lead a life of privacy, and. ,. .his intercourse with the 
natives of rank should be restricted within the narrowest limits ”. He would 
be allowed to retain a small number of guards. His own persrm and those 
of his near relations should be exempt from the jurisdiction of the Comi»ny’s 
law.2® Baji Rao himself was particularly anxious to settle definitely all points 
relating to his life in retirement. During his march to the North he repeat- 
edly wanted to discuss with the Governor General questions of his future 
residence, the extent of his personal freedom and the authority he might be 


20. Poona Readency Inwards 1819 Vol. 58/101 Low to Adam 22 Dec. 1818. 
B.R.O. 

21. Ibid. 22. Ibid. 

23. Poona Residency Inwards 1819 Vol. 58/101 Adam to Low 9 January 
1819. B.R.O. 

24. Heber. Narrative of a journey, Vol. I p. 366. 

25. Sec. Pro, 24 July 1818 (24). 1. R D. 
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allowed to exercise, and asked for his permission to send his agents Ram 
Chandra Pant and Ana Desmukh to him.26 Low always discouraged these 
proposals, and it was finally settled that the application for sending the Vakil 
to the Governor-General should be considered only after Baji Rao had settled 
at his permanent residence.27 Baji Rao renewed his proposals as soon as he 
arrived at Bithur, Low successfully put him off for more than a year ; but 
in July 1820 he found it difficult to postpone Baji Rao’s applications any 
longer. The old plea that the Governor General would not permit Low and 
Ramchandra to leave Bithur unless order was established among Baji Rao’s 
followers could not be put forward. Baji Rao’s own conduct was impeccable. 
Instances of breach of peace in the Maratha camp which were formerly very 
common became very rare ; and the general conduct of the Marathas had 
been “ so remarkably correct of late ”, that Low felt that he “ could no longer 
with justice refuse ’’.^s On July 1820 he wrote to the Governor General that 
Baji Rao intended sending a Vakil to Calcutta in order “ to establish a feel- 
ing of friendship towards him in the mind of the Governor General ”, to have 
pensions or jagirs confirmed on some of his adherents, and also “ to urge that 
the present system of administering justice” at Bithur might be made 
“ more suitable to his dignity ”.^9 

It is unfortunate that little can be said about the administration pre- 
valent at Bithur. The Bombay records do not tell us much. It appears from 
Low’s report to the Governor General that he was joined during his march 
to the North by Lieutenant William Low, his brother, who acted as his assis- 
tant till 1820.2° Low was also helped by Robertson the Magistrate of Cawn- 
pore. Some kind of contr<^ over Baji Rao’s followers was very likely exer- 
cised by Ramchandra Vyankotesh who jointly with Low listened to civil and 
criminal cases.^^ Low’s letter to Metcalfe also mentioned a “ proposed plan 
of the regulati<Mis for the management” of the ex-Peshwa’s followers. But 
it is not clear from the letter what the proposed plan was or if it was work- 
ing at the time. About one year previous to this in June 1819 a letter was 
jointly addressed by Low and Robertson to the Governor General suggesting 
a scheme for the administration of justice at Bithur. We do not know if it 
actually came in force. The principle which Low and Robertson believed 
ought to be followed was “giving as much attention to Baji Rao’s feelings 

as is cc«npatible with the preservation of good order ”. In short, their 

suggestion was this. A plot of land of about two square miles including the 
late civil station should be separated from the jurisdiction of the zilla of 
Cawnpore and set apart for the residence of the ex-Peshwa and his followers. 
The Commissioner at Bithur should exercise the power of a magistrate, 
should be empowered to prevent and punish crimes and should exercise full 


26. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22, Low to Metcalfe. 28 July (?) 1820. 
B.R.O. 

27. Ibid. 28. Ibid. 29. Ibid. 

30. Ibid. & Low— Fifty years with John Company, p. 120. 

31. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22, Low to Metcalfe 28 July (?) 1820. B.R.O. 
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control over the police. All persons residing or apprehended within this 
jurisdiction should be placed under his authority. The Commissioner would 
have the power to punish petty offences with fine, imprisonment or stripes. 
In cases of serious crimes committed by Baji Rao’s “ immediate adherents ” 
the trial should be amducted by the Commissioner and the proceedings 
together with his opinion of the case sent to the Niyamat Adalat in Calcutta. 
If a serious crime was committed by a person other than the followers of 
Baji Rao, he should be handed over to the Magistrate of Cawnpore. In 
cases where the crime was committed by one of Baji Rao’s followers outside 
the Commissioner’s jurisdiction, he should be apprehended and delivered to 
the Commissioner by the Magistrate. Civil suits where the defendants were 
followers of Baji Rao should be decided by the Commissioner. Should the 
plaintiff be a follower of Baji Rao, the case would be heard by the Com- 
missioner, provided the defendant was a resident within the Commissioner’s 
jurisdiction and the cause of action originated therein. In cases preferred by 
Baji Rao’s followers against persons living outside the Company’s jurisdic- 
ti(m, the complaint should be forwarded by the Commissioner to the District 
Judge. This document made it clear that the above mles were not appli- 
cable to Baji Rao or any member of his family. If any crime was committed 
by any of those p)ersons he should be “ dealt with according to a sp>ecial reso- 
lution of the Government”. It was further advised that the Commissioner 
should refrain from always “exercising the authority rested in him”. Baji 
Rao should have the px)wer “ to punish pietty offences amongst his followers 
in his own way ”, particularly when both parties in a dispute were his 
followers, provided the punishments were “commensurate with the offences 
conimitted ”, and did not “ extend to life or limb or protracted and arbitrary 
imprisonment 

It seems that Baji Rao soon learnt to reconcile himself to his fate. When 
he arrived at Bithur in 1819, Low reported that his conduct “ has hitherto 
been very exemplary”, and writing in 1822 Lord Hastings observed that it 
had been such as on the whole to afford ” great satisfaction The ex- 
Peshwa was not exactly the picture of a fallen monarch eating his heart in 
exile. But he had not given up all hopes of restoraticm and tried “ to keep 
alive in his former territory an interest in his fate ”. He never made any 
serious bid for power. He was closely watched and hardly had any chance 
of making a move without the knowledge of the British. It is interesting to 
note that though Chaplin the Commissioner of the Deccan always looked 
upon Baji Rao with some amount of suspicion John Low was inclined to take 
a more favourable view of his activities. In spite of the usual pix^ibiticms 
against holding communications with the public, Baji Rao occasionally 
managed to send messages out of Bithur. In Septen^jer 1819 Elphinstone 
then Governor of Bombay learnt that Baji Rao had sent messages to different 


32. Pol. Pro. 3 July 1819 No. 61 I.R.D. 

33, Papers re : Pindary and Mahratta Wars p. 458. 
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persons in the Maratha country. But the incidents which caused the 
greatest excitement were the activities of the Peshwa’s former general Naro 
Pant Apte. Naro Pant Apte began his career as a favourite of the Peshwa. 
He played a prominent part in the Maratha War of 1818, but deserted the 
Peshwa and surrendered to the English before the war was actually over. 
Later on, he was asked by Baji Rao to join him at Bithur.^'® But he did not 
get on well with Baji Rao’s Diwan Ram Chandra Pant and fell in disgrace. 
Elphinstone spoke of him in September 1819 as the only person “of any 
talents that the Peshwa had about him. He was however no favourite, 
and never was treated with the confidence to which his character entitled 
him . His “habits were altogether so different from Bajee Row’s”, that 
Elphinstone was inclined to regard this invitation with suspicion.®® Naro 
Pant Apte’s stay at Bithur was short. Unless his presence at Bithur was 
the part of a preconceived plan, he must have been very much disillusioned. 
He came under promise of high pay, but as Baji Rao did not pay him proper 
allowances, he gradually drifted in the company of those Marathas vaguely 
described as Karkuns or mutsuddis. Many of them had held high posts in 
the Peshwa s Government, but could not secure any decent employment at 
Bithur and subsisted on miserable allowance.” About the middle of 1819, 
Naro Pant Apte informed Low that he intended settling at Gwalior and “ get 
into any good trade ”, and asked for a letter of introduction to Captain 
Stewart the resident.®* This was violently opposed by Ramchandra Pant 
Vyankote^. He charged Naro Pant with ingratitude and wanted to compel 
him to stay at Bithur.*® But as Naro Pant “ appeared to be a quiet inoffen- 
sive person who “ had been ill-used ” by Baji Rao, Low sent him the note 
addressed to Captain Stewart explaining that Naro Pant had been at Bithur, 
that he had to leave the place owing to the “ irregularity in getting his 
allowances ” and that he was “ the person who gets a chair ”. But the 
matter did not end so easily. Chaplin believed that Low had been deceived 
and declared that Naro Pant had been “ sent on a secret mission to Gwalior 
by the Peshwa .*® But as late as the end of April 1821, Chaplin could not 
discover any proof of Naro Pant s guilt, and his only action which appeared 
unusual and highly suspicious to Chaplin was that he was “ expending 
considerable sums in a house and establishment ” and that he had “ sent for 
his wife and family About the middle of July 1821, Low referred to 


34. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22. Elphinstone to Metcalfe 2 Sept. 1819. 
B.R.O. 

35. Ibid & Chaplin to Warden 30 April 1821. B.R.O. 

36. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22 Elphinstone to Metcalfe, 2 Sept. 1819 
B.R.O. 

37. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22. Low’s memorandum dated 15 July 
1821 B.R.O. 
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Chaplin s letter to Capt. Stewart in which he had accused Naro Pant of 
intrigues apinst the British and had related the story that one Roushan 
Beg was raising troops for the help of the ex-Peshwa near Gwalior, and very 
correctly pointed out that none of these charges were “ in any way substan- 
tiated 

Intrigues in favour of Baji Rao had always been the bugbear of Chaplin. 
In January 1821 he reported to the Bombay Government that two persons 
from Bithur had arrived at Poona with the “ ostensible object ” of procuring 
a certain oil for the use of Baji Rao. Though no proof could be obtained, 
Chaplin had no doubt that as they visited some of Baji Rao’s friends, they 
were really “bearers of messages’’ from the ex-Peshwa. He believed that 
oral messages were regularly sent to persons at Poona and suspected that Baji 
Rao was “ assiduously engaged in a correspondence with several of the native 
States ’’ ; and that reports were spread at Poona and Bithur, that Baji Rao 
would “ sooner or later return to Poona Chaplin further suggested that 
a secret agent should be appointed at Bithur to keep watch over Baji Rao.'“‘ 
At the time John Low was not present at Bithur, but Captain Blacker who 
ofikiated for him wrote an explanation to the Governor General in which he 
made light of Chaplin’s fears. He no doubt informed Baji Rao of the in- 
expediency of sending his servants to Deccan for sometime, as the conduct 
of his messengers had created unfavourable impression and suggested that 
all such duties might be undertaken on his behalf by the Commissioner. But 
Blacker refused to share Chaplin’s anxieties. He pointed out that the mes- 
sengers about whom Chaplin complained had left for the purpose of procur- 
ing a particular kind of oil which was believed to be very efficacious in 
rheumatism and was prepared only in the south. The messages which were 
believed to have been delivered to certain persons at Poona should not raise 
any suspicion. The messengers no doubt expected presents from those to 
whom they communicated the news of the ex-Peshwa,— “ and the more 
mystery and consequence they gave to the relation, the greater would be the 
reward they probably obtained As regards the appointment of a secret 
agent at Bithur, he was quite opposed to it. He believed it “ more likely to 
be productive of mischief than advantage’’. 'Baji Rao would never admit 
“ a stranger into his confidence ’’, and the newly appointed agent would be 
left to his resources and perhaps would contrive a plot for the purpose of 
afterwards discovering it The Governor General considered Blacker’s 
explanation to be “quite satisfactory’’, and disliked Chaplin’s scheme of 
employing a secret agent. He described this measure as “ inexpedient ’’, and 
ordered Blacker to dismiss the agent who had already arrived at Bithur.'*^ 


42. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22 Low’s memorandum dated 15 July 
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Chaplin was however bent upon putting a stop to all intercourse between 
Poona and Bithur. He discovered to his horror that the Company’s dawk 
had been sometimes the channel of communication and took measures to 
detect and prevent it in future.'*® He next issued a proclamation intending 
to stop all unauthorised communications with Baji Rao, and instructed the 
Collector to detect any infringement of this order. Similar proclamations 
had been issued twice before, in February 1818 and in November 1819. A 
third notification was published in June 1821. It laid down that no person 
should go to the ex-Peshwa’s camp without permission or send any messenger. 
All persons coming from Bithur must provide themselves with passports and 
must not bring any letter except those signed by the Commissioner with the 
ex-Peshwa. Passports were to be produced to the proper authorities at each 
station. It was further provided that no letter should be sent to Baji Rao’s 
camp and any attempt to do so would be severely punished. The Govemor- 
General-in-Council “ did not perceive any objection ” to Chaplin’s proclama- 
tion but warned him against manifesting “ too great a suspicion ” of the ex- 
Peshwa’s design. He also questioned the policy of absolutely stopping all 
communications with Baji Rao’s camp “ when proposed to be made with the 
knowledge and sanction of the Commissioner at Bithur ”. The Governor- 
General further suggested that as Captain Low was about to proceed to 
Bombay, Chaplin might discuss with him the advisability of the appoint- 
ment of a news writer should he still believe the services of such an agent 
would be useful at Bithur.^^ 

Capt. Jcrfin Low however could not carry on his work for sometime. In 
1821 he had left Bithur and come to Calcutta, and from the Governor 
General’s despatch of Aug. 1821, it seems that he was still there.®^ He was 
expected to proceed to Bombay before taking up his duties at Bithur. But 
very likely he did not return to his station. In January 1822, while in 
Bombay, a complete breakdown in health compelled him to make the follow- 
ing application to the Bombay Govemment.^^ 

Sir, 

The medical gerftlemen who have attended me for some weeks 
past being of opinion that a voyage to sea of considerable length is 
necessary for my restoration to health and having recommended 
that I should quit this place for that purpose by the first favourable 
opportunity that may offer ; I have forwarded their official certi- 
ficate to that effect, to the Secretary to Government in the Political 
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Department at Fort William and have requested the permission of 
the most Noble the Governor General in Council, to pursue the plan 
which has been recorded. 

I am informed however that the ship Partridge is likely to sail 
for St. Helena long before that permission can reach me and I beg 
leave therefore to solicit in anticipation of it the sanction of the 
Government of this Presidency, for my proceeding on board of the 
above mentioned vessel 

Bombay ^ John Low 

January 6, 1822. | Commissioner with Bajee Row. 

We do not know exactly what was the illness Low was suffering from. 
His “ medical gentlemen ” describe it rather vaguely as “ complaint of the 
lungs and other symptoms of long standing Miss Ursula Low refers to 
it as “ an illness in which both lungs and liver were affected and her book 
which contains many family letters suggesting some very original remedies 
do not help one to arrive at the correct diagnosis. But possibly it could not 
be any kind of wasting disease. Low was fit to join his duties in 1825, and 
retired in 1858 after a strenuous career of 55 years in India. 

John Low at first intended to proceed to St. Helena, but after he took 
his passages on the Partridge, it was decided that the ship would touch at the 
Cape of Good Hope.''”'® In a letter addressed to the Governor General Low 
expressed his hopes of “ avoiding the necessity of proceeding such a great 
distance as St. Helena, and of having an early opportunity of returning ” to 
India.®' Low however proceeded to St. Helena, but was disappointed with 
the climate of the island and complained of “the difficulty of taking exer- 
cise”.®® It is interesting to note that Napoleon who died in the previous 
year had similar grievances against the place. Low left St. Helena after a 
short stay and returned to Cape of Good Hope.®® He next visited the island 
of Mauritius®® and alxHit the end of 1824 landed in India. He passed a 
few months in Bombay as Elphinstone’s guest and took a boat to Calcutta 
intending to proceed to Bithur by the river.®^ He must have looked forward 
to his work at Bithur ; In November 1824 he had 'written to his father that 
the letters he had received from the Government and from Bithur showed that 
the “ interests of some of the Native Chiefs under my control had been sadly 
neglected during my absence — that their affairs have been so mismanaged 
that I shall now have an intricate mas? of counter-claims to unravel, which 
will be a tedious and troublesome task for me at Bombay and Poona ”.®® Low 
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however had no opportunity of resuming his work at Bithur. He arrived in 
Calcutta in September 1825,«* and was ordered to proceed to Jaipur where 
he was appointed the resident. But he must have paid a short visit to Bithur 
for the Bombay records contain two letters written by him from the Com- 
missioner’s ofike in October and November 1825.®^ During Ix>w’s absence 
in 1822 his assistant Blacker officiated for him, but early in 1823 we find a 
new name. E. J, Johnson— who evidently succeeded him. Among the Com- 
missioners Low’s period of service was probably most interesting. When he 
took charge of the Ex-Peshwa the Maratha power was dead, and before he 
left Bithur he saw it safely buried. In 1822 Baji Rao was incapable of 
injuring British interests. Low was certainly not exaggerating when he 
stated about his followers in 1821 that these men “who held civil and 
military situations in the Deccan who have now no means of living but 
an irregularly paid monthly salary of forty or fifty rupees and a few pieces 
of indifferent clothes and shawls, three or four times per annum presented 
to them at the principal Hindoo festivals. This scanty subsistence too, they 
know to be a certain degree dependent on our concurrence, inasmuch as they 
have often been told that the Commissioner would be ordered to insist upon 
the dismissal of any of the followers whose conduct might be obnoxious to 
the British Government ’’.®® 
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THE MATRIARCHAL ELEMENTS IN THE 
ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE NIMAR BALAHIS* 


STEPHEN FUCHS, s.v.D. 

4. The Funeral Rites of the Balahis. 

In opposition to the custom of most of the higher Hindu castes, the 
Nimar Balahis bury their dead. The ritual of their funeral and largely also 
the ceremonies on the tenth day after the funeral, have been borrowed from 
the Hindus and therefore show no distinctive features. However, when on 
the tenth day after dfeath the usual Hindu ceremonies have been performed, 
the Balahi sadhu comes and performs a ceremony, which seems to be a pecu- 
liarity of the Balahis. He puts, under various rites, a burning earthen lamp 
into an earthen pot, then shuts the mouth of the pot with a coconut wrapped 
in a red cloth. It is said that, according to Balahi belief, this pot contains 
the soul of the deceased, the burning wick in it representing his jiv, his prin- 
ciple of life. The pot is then carried away to the river, while the women 
begin their mourning songs. At the river the pot is put down and a coconut 
offered. Then the men return home leaving the pot at the river side.®^ 

This ceremony shows a resemblance to a custom of certain matriarchal 
tribes, to separate the skull, which is considered to be the seat' of the princi- 
ple of life, from the body and to expose it somewhere on a platform or in the 
hollow of a stone, etc.®® The performance of the Balahi sadhu intends, in 
principle, the same, only that the “principle of life” is represented by the 
light, the skull perhaps by the coconut. The exposure of the earthen pot on 
the river bank completes the similarity with the customs of the Assamese 
head hunters. It is noteworthy that this, typically matriarchal, ceremony 
is claimed by the Balahis to be one of their old original and indispensable 
rites, performed by the Balahi sadhu after and in addition to the already 
completed Hindu funeral rites. 

5. The Religion of the Balahis. 

Nowhere more than in their religion the Balahis show, how far Hindu- 
ised they already are. They celebrate the usual Hindu feasts with the same 
rites as the Hindus do, they believe in Rama, Krishna and the whole con- 
fusing Hindu pantheon, if not with equal knowledge, then certainly with as 
strong a conviction. 


* Continued jrom p. 82, July, 1942. 
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But even in their adherence to Hinduism they show a certain tendency 
to select for their special veneration the matriarchal elements in the Hindu 
religion. Most of their offerings and prayers are directed to the Matas 
(Goddesses) who are represented by a heap of stones painted red with ver- 
milion. For with very few exceptions the Balahis have no shrines nor tem- 
ples, but worship their Deas and Malas in the form of more or less shape- 
less stones. 

In the celebration of Hindu feasts the principal feasts in spring and 
autumn, Holi and Dashera, are their favourites. Both feasts are celebrated 
in honour of a female deity, Holi with fertility rites and obscenities, Dashera 
with a buffalo sacrifice at the field boundaries. Another great feast is Nang 
Panchmi, when snakes are painted on the house walls and worshipped. The 
ancestors are worshipped the day after Diwali, every Balahi invoking his 
ancestors, as many as he can remember, and offering food to them. The God- 
desses of contagious diseases are worshipped in epidemics and held in great 
esteem. If medicines fail, sickness is to be cured by Shamanistic rites and 
magics, the belief in demons and sorcery playing an important role in the 
life of an average Balahi. The observance of moon phases, a certain amount 
of lunar mythology, complete the matriarchal character of the Balahi religion. 
All these religious elements, common among all the low Hindu castes of the 
country, may have been adopted by the Balahis in preference to the more 
patriarchal features of Hinduism. 

However, more important than these Hinduistic religious custon^ for 
defining the original structure of the Balahi culture are the remnants of the 
old original Balahi religion. As already mentioned, are the clan gods as 
well as the common ancestor of the whole Balahi caste, female deities. They 
are worshipped by offerings of agricultural products, by sacrifices of goats and 
chickois which are decapitated, and, formerly, also by human sacrifices.®® 
On special occasions, in fulfilling a vow made at the time of sickness, or in 
great distress, an extra offering is often made to the clan-ancestress. 

A special feature of the original Balahi religion is also their Mother- 
Earth cult, which is celebrated every year with great display. After an 
initial sacrifice of a goat (in former times of a boy, as the Balahis admit), 
the Balahi priests and dancers of the Earth-mother tour the whole district, 
’ everywhere well received by the Hindu farmers. The Mother-Earth is re- 
presented by a long Bamboo pole, carried in an upright position, with a 
plough-share or spear top on the lower end of the pole. The dancers are 
dressed in red garments and the blood of the sacrificed goat is spilt over their 
dress.-*” 

Another cult, performed in the country only by Balahis, is the worship 
of the Kati Mata. The ritual of this cult is similar to that of the Mother- 
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Earth, the Kati Mata being represented by two short sticks, tied crosswise. 
The whole performance shows great resemblance to the cults of the “Old 
Lady ” in Bengal.*^ 

The priests and dancers of both these cults are always and only Balahis. 
It is noteworthy that the worshippers of the different Matas are on no good 
terms with each other and often come to a fight, when they meet in a village. 
Their resemblance to matriarchal secret societies is undeniable.'*^ 

The original forms of the Balahi religion show thus matriarchal charac- 
ter in a strikingly pure expression. Combined with the preference for mother- 
right features of the Hindu religion, the Balahfs, in regard to their religion, 
must be considered as distinctly matriarchal. 

fi. Occupation and Employment. 

A considerable portion of the Balahis are by trade weavers. That the 
Balahis are weavers since very old times, is clear from their traditions. In 
their myths weaving frfays an important role, as well as the trade of Hari- 
bans, the first Balahi, as also later in the rescuing of many Balahis from 
captivity. The women of certain Balahi clans are not allowed to dress in 
clothes of certain colours, which are reserved for the dress of their clan God- 
dess. This proves that clothes play even a part in their old religion. It is 
remarkable for the origin and cultural structure of the Balahis, that weaving 
is a specific occupation of mother-right races. This has been proved by D. 
Kreichgauer.-*^ 

Many Balahis, perhaps the great majority, have now abandoned weav- 
ing, and already long ago spinning, owing to the introduction of mill facto- 
ries, with which they cannot compete. They have adopted another matri- 
archal occupation : agriculture. The Balahis usually do not own any fields, 
but work as farm servants, daily labourers or tenants on the fields of their 
land-lords. The men are, however, always ready to do any job, while the 
women only work in the fields. Heavy field work and all work with bullocks, 
as ploughing, etc., is done by men, while sowing, weeding and partly also 
harvesting is done by women. Although occasionally a man does a woman’s 
work, like weeding or cutting, only women or girls (and unmarried boys) are 
allowed to sow. 

While women take an active part in the preparation of the yam for the 
hand-loom — the actual weaving is always done by men — women do never any 
work connected with cattle. Even grazing, milking the cows and tending the 
bullocks is always done by men, only the cleaning of the stable is left to the 
women who use the dung for fuel or painting the house. 
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The Balahis are no good in farming, very few are able to manage more 
than a small field. This fact, as well as the lack of field-property, seems to 
prove that originally the Balahis were no agrieulturists, but have taken to 
field work out of necessity, when their work at the handloom became un- 
profitable. 

Since very old times the Balahis hold the office of village watchmen and 
servants of the petty revenue and police officials touring in the district. Be- 
sides the Balahis, only a few Bhils and Nahals, very seldom Gonds or Kor- 
kus, are employed in the same manner, a fact which proves that the Balahis 
really belong to the oldest inhabitants of the country, as they claim. For a 
village watchman’s duty is, besides looking for order in the village and re- 
porting everything of importance, to know the field boundaries and to remove 
dead cattle from the village. That the Balahi is supposed to know the 
village and field boundaries, proves his long stay in the country ; his task, 
to remove dead cattle, could only be imposed on him, because he is allowed 
to touch (and to eat) beef. If we admit that the Balahis are relatively the 
oldest inhabitants of the country and beef-eaters, they cannot belong to any 
of the Aryan Hindu castes. It is improbaKe that they belong, racially, to 
any of the totemistic aboriginal tribes, because of their occupation as agri- 
cultural labourers and weavers, which presupposes a certain amount of cultural 
and agricultural development, not to be found among the totemistic tribes 
of the country. Thus the obvious conclusion is that the Balahis belong to 
one of the oldest strata of Indian races, probably of matriarchal character 
which, while living in dose and continual connection with Hindus and tote- 
mistic hill-tribes, have adc^ted to a large degree elements of both these racial 
groups. 

7.— A Comparison of the Balahis with the Parayan. 

If the condusion holds good that the Balahis belong to one of the old 
matriarchal races in India, a comparison with one of the typically matri- 
archal castes of India must be possible and very fruitful. For this compa- 
rison the Parayan of South-India have been selected, because they form one 
of the “model castes” of mother-right*^ in India, and because they live in 
similar social and economical conditions and surroundings as the Balahis. All 
the quotations concerning the Parayan are taken frcsn O. R. Ehrenfels,*^ 
whose short description of the Parayan is based on Edgar Thurston and K. 
Rangachari : Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Madras 1909 ; H. V. 
Nanjundayya and L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, : The Mysore Tribes and 
Castes, Mysore 1928-33 & 35 ; A, C. Clayton : Madras Government Mu- 
seum Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 67 seq. etc. 

O. R. Ehrenfels writes : 

“ An attempt to define the Paraya race does not seem very promising, 
as their long contact with hi^y progressive civilizations, be it as mlers, be 
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it as serfs, their great number and the wide territory they inhabit in southern 
India and beyond the South, have propagated race-mixture too much to allow 
any general characterization, valuable for all the different Paraya groups. 
Nor is any particular Dravidic language, or any one of the south Indian 
districts peculiar to this caste. Though they are now scattered as labourers 
and serfs all over the country, they still preserve a tradition according to 
which they have not only been, like the Pulayan, sons of the soil, but also 
had the function of a sort of Elder Brahmins in this part of the country. 
There is much in favour of this tradition. Their great number alone, of over 
two millions, to which some hundred thousand Christian Parayas may fur- 
ther be added, supports such a hypothesis ; all the more so, as the present 
lords of the Parayan, the Nayars and Brahmins, are far fewer in number and 
consider themselves descendants of immigrants arriving later. Moreover the 
knowledge of the Paraya peculation concerning the village boundaries and 
forgotten landmarks, and of the soil and landed property generally, is res- 
pected by the whole village, so that they are often asked as witnesses in quar- 
rels over such matters.” 

By changing the locality and the castes, the identical statement could be 
made of the Balahis : They are racially mixed, because many outcasted mem- 
bers of other, higher, castes have found admission into the Balahi caste, as 
their clan-registers prove ; many Rajputs, but also Brahmans, Kunbis, 
Kachis, etc. have become Balahis. — The Balahis do not speak any language, 
peculiar to them, but the dialect of the country they live in. — They are scat- 
tered as labourers and serfs all over the country, of Central India, the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar. — As the only representatives of the Mother-Earth - 
cult, they act as the priests of the country, are respected as such and even 
exempted from their untouchability during their pilgrimage.^® The village 
watchman is almost always a Balahi, because the Balahis are supposed to 
know best the village boundaries and landmarks and to give exact informa- 
tion in any doubt or quarrel concerning field boundaries. 

Like the Parayan of old, the Balahis are still weavers and produce the 
coarse country cloth, worn by poor or conservative farmers of the country. 

“Parayan dwellings often comprise several houses and a court-yard. 
Ornaments on the verandah are often of a symmetrical design, like those of 
caste-Hindus, and adoptions even of Brahmins into the Paraya caste occur.” 
— ^The Balahis of the Nimar have, with the reception of many high-caste 
Hindus, also adopted to a large extent their customs. Also the Balahis like 
to ornament their houses and often several families, related to each other, 
share one common courtyard surrounded by a high wall of mud. 

“Inheritance among the Parayan is partly traced through the female 
line.” But Ehrenfels adds that “ this might of course have been taken over 
from the matriarchally organized land-owners.” The Balahis inherit in the 
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male line, but as Ehrenfels is not sure, whether the matrilineal inheritance 
of the Parayan is original or not, this point of divergence does not amount 
to much. 

“The marriage [of the Parayan] is patrilocal ; yet a matriarchal survi- 
val may be found to exist in the custom of a young mother’s return to her 
parents’ house in the seventh month of pregnancy for the birth of her first 
child.” — The marriage of a Balahi takes place in the village of the bride, 
though the married wife later on has to live in her husband’s village. The 
young women often return to their parents during the first years of married 
life, and not seldom before the birth of the first child. 

“ The remnants of the bride-price, too, make it probable that a very old 

form of mother-right was extant in southern India, long before the 

Nayars brought their exceedingly advanced matriarchal civilization.” — The 
Balahis up to the present still demand a bride-price, which is relatively high 
for a widow or a divorced woman. 

“ The maternal uncle must agree to a proposed marriage, it is he who holds 
the young bride in his arms, during the marriage ceremonies.”— Among the 
Balahis the maternal uncle does not play any distinguished role. This, how- 
ever, must have been otherwise in former time, as the custom of addressing 
highly respectable men as “ maternal uncle ” shows. 

“ The mother, not the father, fixes the exact date when the real matri- 
monial life of the young couple is to begin.” Among the Balahis it is, na- 
turally, the mother who notices first the first menstruation of her daughter. 
After that the parents of her husband are informed and called to fetch her. 

“ A young coupde may live together without any ceremony. Their child- 
ren are considered legitimate. But IF these come of age and start matrimo- 
nial life, the parents celebrate a sort of what we should call “ silver wedding.” 
— This custom may be recognised in the ceremony, similar to the marriage 
rites, which is performed after the birth of the first child. 

“ Polyandry existed till the beginning of the twentieth century, but 

has died out.”— There are traces of polyandry in the family life of the Balahis, 
among whom a younger brother is allowed to beat the wife of his elder bro- 
ther, to be alone with hei^ in the house and on the field etc. Intimate rela- 
tions between a woman and her younger brothers-in-law are said to occur, 
but such intimacy is forbidden according to the Balahi moral code. Like 
the Parayan, the Balahis consider secret conjugal relations of a girl before 
marriage a crime, and punish adultery, but only if the case is brought before 
the caste council or when the scandal becomes public. 

" Remarriage of widows is permitted, but none of the deceased husband's 
brothers must be married by the widow.’* The same law exists among the 
Balahis who do not allow the widow to marry any man of even her former 
husband’s clan. Ehi«nfels thinks that this “ negative leviratic marriage, so 
to speak” may be “due to the abhorrence of the former mle of fraternal 
polyandry, which is so great, that even the marriage of a widow to the person 
wdio was formerly her second polyandric husband, was later altogether pro- 
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hibited.” This is, however, scarcely the reason for the prohibition of the 
leviratic marriage, because the same custom exists among the Balahis who 
live in a country where the leviratic marriage as well as a sort of polyandry 
(among Gujars, etc.) is still widely practised. The Balahis have another 
explanation ; They say that by her marriage the woman became a member 
of her husband’s clan. The law of exogamy demands therefore that a widow 
or a divorced woman must marry into a clan other than her husband’s or her 
parents’ clan. If she survives or divorces four husbands or more, she may 
not marry any man of these four or more clans. 

A girl’s first menstruation is celebrated among the Parayan with a cer- 
tain amount of display. After seven days of seclusion the girl must bathe in 
oil and water. The Balahis too insist on the strict seclusion of a girl during her 
first menstruation. After three to four days, she takes a bath and changes 
her clothes with some solemnity. 

“ After birth, the mother is considered polluted during one week, at the 
end of which the ritual oil and water bath takes place.” — A Balahi mother 
is considered uiKlean for three to four weeks after child-birth, the period of 
pollution is ended by a ceremonial bath. 

While the Parayan husband has to observe certain restrictions during 
the first week after his wife’s delivery, the Balahi husband is not restricted in 
any way. 

In the Parayan religion three categories of “divine mothers” are of 
great importance. Also the Balahis show a distinct preference for female 
deities, in the cult of the Mother-E^rth, of the clan-Goddess, and the Matas 
of contagious diseases. 

“ Spirits, ghosts and goblins .... also play an important role. Ancestor- 
worship is practised in the *form of sacrifices before burning lights and ap- 
plication in praying posture.” The Balahis too firmly believe in and greatly 
fear, spirits, ghosts and goblins. The ancestors are worshipped on the day 
after Diwali, the clan gods in the form of sacrifices before burning lights, 
wheat cakes, etc. 

‘‘ Rain-making seems to be specially practised among the Telugu Paraya, 
the Malas, who, for this purpose use a frog, over which they pour water with 
various ceremonies.” — Also the Balahis know various rites for calling the 
rains, among which one is conspicuous : The girls make frogs of clay and 
under singing pour water over the images. 

“ The Velluvan or dasaris, exorcists and priests of the Mala have a great 
influence, even on the Brahmins of the country, though their position is not 
hereditary but merely depends on their real power to cure hysterical diseases, 
to “exorcise devils, appease demons” and the like. The same holds good 
for the Balahi exorcists and sorcerers who are held in high esteem and are 
called frequently to cure diseases and to exorcise devils. Their office is not 
hereditary but depends on their “magic power.” These men are ccmsulted 
by members of all castes, if they only enjoy a reputation of eflficiency. 
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Ehrenfels believes that “ the decapitation sacrifice, as practised by the 
Parayan, again points to some relation with the North-Elast group of Indian 
mother-right,” but it is equally common among the Nimar Balahis. 

“Still more significant for a relatively far advanced (and again decayed) 
civilization, is the Oti cult a sort of black magic, which may recall the human 
sacrifice, as dedicated to U Thlen among the Khasis This cult has its 
parallel in the Kati Mata and Dhaj Mata cults of the Balahis with former 
human sacrifices and a specially selected group of worshippers. 

“Bodies are buried, not burnt, andi again the nephew or the son may 
be the chief mourner.” Also the Balahis bury their dead, the son or nephew 
acting as the chief mourner, even if the parents (or husband) of the deceased 
are alive. 

So many common points in the ethnography of these two castes, geogra- 
phically so distant, cannot be explained as accidental. Some sort of old 
relationship must be taken for granted. Great differences may exist, but 
they can easily be explained by long separation, independent development and 
different history and surroundings. 

In regard to the names of the two castes the similarity is striking ; both 
caste names contain the same basic consonants and even the same vocals ; 

Ba — la — hi 

Pa - ra - y - a 

ba-pa ; la-ra ; i-y proves the basic identity of the two names, the h before 
the i in BalaAi is of no consequence and often dropped in speech. 

Conclusion. 

There is no doubt that the Balahi ethnography shows a high degree of 
intermixture of different, partly diverging cultural elements. But the attempt 
of proving that the original and specific Balahi elements show definite and 
outspoken matriarchal features, must be considered as accomplished. It has 
been shown that in clan organisation and inheritance there are at least 
matriarchal traces, that the birth and initiation rites, the marriage ceremonies, 
the funeral rites and the religion of the Balahis emphasise the matriarchal 
features of the adopted Hinduism and show distinct mother-right characte- 
ristics, wherever the original Balahi culture has been retained and preserved. 
The comparison of the Balahis with the Parayan caste, which may be called 
a “ model ” caste of mother-right culture, completes the description of a basic- 
ally and originally matriarchal race, which in spite of adopting so many 
different cultural forms has still retained its matriarchal character to a large 
extent. It may well be that a more exact and detailed study of the many 
low castes of Central India will prove still more the “ dominating and central 
position of Mother-right in India.” 
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THE PRARABDHADHVANTASAMHRTIH OF ACYUTASARMA 

MODAK 


There is a paper manuscript deposited at the Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore, bearing the shelf-number B. 223. It is written in Kannada characters, 
and contains forty quarter-sheet pages. It is very corrupt and each page teems 
with scribal errors. At its beginning the Ms. bears the name Prarabdhadhvanta- 
vidhvamsanam, but in the colophon at the end it is styled Prarabdhadhvdnta- 
sariihTtih. The author is one Acyutasarma Modak and from the colophon of the 
work which runs as follows : — 

3R3cT51#ii: f ^ ^9^1 II ” 

we learn that the author had three teachers— AaroyaMogwrw, Mahadeva Desika, 
and Raghuttamdcdryo, and that he wrote his work at Pancavati in the year 1741 
of the '^livahana Saka (1819 A.D.). In the body of the work, the author mentions 
two other works of his— the Purnmcmdendukaumud'i, a commentary on the Jivan- 
mukliviveka of Vidyaranya, and the Advaitajalajdta. This is all the information 
that the Prdrabdhadhvdnta&amhrtih is able to give about its author. 

In the Adyar Library, Madras, there is a paper Ms. entitled the Mahd- 
vdkydithamanjari, consisting of 8 pages and written in the Devanagari script. A 
comparison of the colophon of the Prarabdhadhvdntasarhhjtih with the colophon 
of this work which runs as follows ; — 

3r^5i#>n i 

qi^tl: II ” 


makes it quite clear that the two works are of the same author ; only, of the two, 
the PraTabdhadhvdntasamhjtih seems to be the earlier written in 1819 a.d., and 
the Mahdvdkydrthamahjan, the later, written in 1825 a.d. An almost identical 
colophon is found at the end of the Sdhityasma of Acyutaraya, published by the 
Nirnayasagar Press in 1906, and at the end of the Bhagirathi campu published by 
the same Press, so that we can infer that these two works also belong to our author. 

Of the works mentioned above, the earliest philosc^hical work of the author is 
the Prdrabdhadhvantasamhrtih ”, and the Government Oriental Library, Mysore 
seems to be sole possessor of it. I have not so far come across any other Ms. of 
the work. It is not mentioned in the Catalogus Catalagomm of Aufrecht. The 
thief importance of the work consists in the entirely new interpretation it gives to 
the theory of Karma. There are few theories in the world which have been as 
grossly misunderstood and which have been as tragically misinterpreted as the 
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ilifory of Karma. The aim of the present work is to correct this misconception 
and thereby point out that the theory of Karma, so far from being an impediment 
to human freedom, is the truest champion of it. 

The author holds that the existing theory of Karma (Prarabdhavada) which 
holds that man’s past deeds (Frurabdha) have control over all his present activities 
on earth, is not merely unauthoritative but is also thoroughly unfounded. i It pro- 
ceeds only from a misunderstanding or lack of knowledge of the text which ex- 
pounds the theory. 

There are three factors^ which bring happiness or misery to a man. His past 
Karma which has begun to operate {Prarabdhakarma) determines the kind of 
birth, the length of life and the variety of experience of the individual the kind 
of birth may be brahmin etc., if the deeds are a mixture 'of virtue and vice, low 
birth if they are purely vicious, and a godly birth if the deeds are purely virtuous ; 
the duration of life (ayuh) may be one hundred years and so on; the experience 
(bhoga) may, as is well-known, be pleasure or pain, originating respectively from 
favourable and unfavourable circumstances.'^ 

It is thus seen that a man’s PTdrabdhakarma brings him happiness or misery 
in accordance with his deeds in his previous life or lives. It is also true that the 
happiness or misery of a man is sometimes due to his sub-conscious impressions 
(Sariiskaia) . Besides these too, there is also a third cause which brings about man’s 
happiness or misery. It is his own will or effort (Prayatna) . 

The pleasure that the individual enjoys when in meditation is that due to his 
PTdrabdhakaima ; the bliss that he experiences when in deep sleep, comes from 
his subconscious impressions (Samskdra) ; and the joy of the man, on seeing that 
the Kariri he performed has been immediately followed by a shower of rain, pro- 
ceeds, doubtless, from his own effort {Prayatna) S' It would be an error, says the 
author, to imagine that all happiness proceeds only from a man’s Prdrabdhakarma, 
that, like the bliss-in-meditation, sleep is the result of his past deeds, that sacrifices 
like the Kdrut only serve to remove the obstacle in the way of the shower of 
rain, and that it is PrdTobdhakarma alone that is actually responsible in bringing 
out the desired shower of rain*. It is necessary for us to remember in this connec- 
tion, that it is only the individual Soul {Jivopddhi) that is bound to obey the dic- 
tates of the Prdrabdhakarma, which determines to some extent its experience 
Prdrabdhabhoga' pi jivopddhikacaitanyasya vaktavyah’) J And from what we 
learn from the Anubhutiprakdsa of 'Vidyaranya, we know that there is no delimit- 
ing adjunct to the supreme-soul in the state of deep-sleep. There we see the 
couplet :® 


21: 5 I 

— Prdrabdhadhvdntflsamhjtih, p. 1. 

2. — Ibid., p. 4. 

1 ci«nf^ ^ ^ qrr ^ ^rr 

aiKaq^lcg^ ll/oc. cit. 

4. Ibid. 

5. SlRSTSf 55iH5^ II — 

— Prmabdhadhvdntasarhhrtih, p. U. 

6. Ibid. 7. Ibid. 

b. Anubkiitiprakdsa by Vidyaraqya, III, 15. 
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^Tf'Tff^ iT^r^ ^ 3?;^; II 

which can be rendered thus : 

“ Though (he) is now rid of the Jiva-adjunct, the next morning he rises up 
in that body, only delimited by that adjunct, because its seed only persists to exist 
(from the previous night) 

It is also said that unrestrained desire, the sin from deeds and fear from the 
result of these deeds are all absent in the state of deep-sleep, wherein is only felt 
the state of non-duality®. 

What necessarily follows from all this is, that, in deep-sleep, there is no influ- 
ence of Karma {Tamasasuptau karmaphalobhavah) Consequently, it would be 
wrong to consider that the bliss one experiences in deep-sleep comes only from 
his PTarabdhakmma. Similarly, we must accept that the pleasure due to rain, 
which one derives after the performance of sacrifices like the Kdriri, is only due to 
his individual effort {Prayatna), and that it would be unjust to impute it to the 
influence of his past deeds.^^ 

In support of his statement that human experience is dependant on a three- 
fold cause, the author cites a statement in the Brhaddra^yaka Upani^ad, and its 
exposition' by Vidyaraijya. The Sruti Ihaivagne tarn vidyakaimani samanvara- 
bhete, purvaprajM says that, at death the soul of man is accompanied by 
his Vidya (Knowledge), Karma (Deeds), and Purvaprajna (Reminiscences of the 
past). Fronr the above statement wc are to understand that, when a man dies, 
his soul does not go alone, but that it carries with it its knowledge, its deeds, and 
its previous reminiscences. Sankara likens the soul to a loaded cart which makes 
a good deal of noise as it moves, and the food for the consumption of this soul-cart 
consists, according to him, of knowledge, deeds, and reminiscences of the past.^* 

By ‘ knowledge ’, we are to understand^'* a man’s knowledge of his deeds in his 
previous life; and this knowledge may either be true (Prama), false (Bhrama), 
or dubious {Sanisaya) . 

The ‘ deeds ’ mean those bodily deeds of the man which are either meritorious 
or vicious.!® 

The ‘Reminiscences of the past’ (Purvaprajna), also called Vdsand, consists 
of impressions of deeds whose fmits have either been stored up or enjoyed.!® 

It is therefore this triad (corresponding to Prdrabdha and Samskdra in the 
previous classification) which follows a man from his previous life, that is capable 


9. W ?2ncW|iiT; 95^ I 

II 

— BThaddrat^yakavartikasdra, IV, 3, 265. — pp. 844-45 (Benares Edn.) 

10. Prdrabdhadhvdntasamhjtih, p. 12. 

11. Ibid., p. 18. 

12. Brhaddranyakopani^d, IV, 4, 2. 

13. Sankara’s commentary on Bjhaddrantyako Uponi^, IV, 4, 2 (p. 606 
Vanivilas Press Edn.). 

14. —Praiabdhadhvdnta- 


samhftih, p. 13 ; cp. Brhoddraiiyakavdrtikasara, IV, 4, 40, 

15. dsn 9*4 gwrnro 

nyakavdrtikasara, IV, 4, 41. 

— Ibid. ; cp. BThaddra^yakavdrtihasdra IV, 4, 42. 


— Ibid., cp. Brhaddta- 
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of determining to a certain extent, his happiness or misery.^" There is also besides, 
the man’s individual volition (Prayatna) which can bring him happiness or misery. 
Granted that sacrifices like the Karm serve only to remove obstacles which impede 
rainfall, but even then the efficacy of human effort cannot be denied. The reason 
is not far to seek. It is easy for us to see that, at least in removing the obstacle, 
the individual effort of man has not been put in vain.^s 

It may be doubted whether it can ever be possible to counteract the influence 
of one’s Prarabdhakarma and Vasana. Our author says it is possible and cites 
in extensa a good number of verses^'’ from the Yogavdsistha to support his state- 
ment. We find in that work Vasistha preach to Rama on the supremd power of 
human effort (PauTu^as or Prayatna) which makes it prevail even over Prdrabdha 
(the previous deeds of man which have begun to opierate in having brought out 
the body). 

The verses cited from the Yogavdsistha assert that human effort (Paurusa), 
which has been enjoined by the scriptures is overwhelmingly superior to Prdrabdha, 
that it is able to transcend its influence, and that it helps the individual not merely 
to put forth his necessary endeavour to fight Destiny (i.e., the sum total of his 
deeds),-'* but also to take up to the required practices which are necessary to bring 
him final Beatitude. 

It is thus clear that man’s actions in this world are controlled by three factors, 
his Prdrabdhakarma, his Sarhskdras (Sub-conscious impressions), and last by his 
Prayatna (Volition). It may be that, to a great extent, man’s happiness or misery 
proceeds from the first two causes. But the Yogavdsisfha would have us remember 
in this connection that it would be wrong to think that those two are the only 
causes and that their power over man te unassailable. It points out that there is 
still another cause on which man’s experience in this world, is, to a certain extent, 
dependant, and that this his own individual effort (Prayatna). Of the three 
causes, this last is the most powerful, and has the capacity to withstand the influ- 
ence of the other two. The Prdrabdhakarma and the Sarhskdras may induce the 
individual to do certain things, but his Prayatna allows him to resist their in- 
fluence. 

We thus see that, though a man’s Prdrabdhakarma and Sarhskdras may induce 
him to do some things, they cannot compel him to do anything. It is for him 
either to resist the influence of Karma or to succumb to it. And if he should not 
use the power that is vested in him, nobody is to blame. He cannot condemn his 
Karma for, while it induced him, it never compelled him, and he was at full liberty 
to direct himself as he liked. The Karma theory is therefore, neither pessimistic 
nor fatalistic. Nor does it teach Pre-determinism. All that we are to understand 
by it is that, of the three factors that guide man’s destiny in this world, his Prd- 
rabdhakarma (i.e., his deeds in his previous lives) is one of the most important .21 

Adyar Libraiy, H. G. Narahari 

Madras. 


17. Prdrabdhadhvantasornhjtih, p. 16. 

18. Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

19. Yogavdsistha— U. 4 (8-19) ; II. 5. | (4-21), (28-31) ) ; II. 6. [ (1-6), 
(23-25), 29, 30, 32 ; (34-36), 38, 42 ; II. 7. (2, 3, 12, 14, 17, 19, 32) ; II. 8, (6, 
20) ; II. 9. (22-27), (30-33), (40-42). 

20. 511^ ^ aiJII ^ — Yogavdsistha, II. 6, 4. 

21. Cf. my paper. The Message oj the Theory of Karma in the Aryan Path, 
Vol. XI, 603 ff. 
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The Development of Hindu Iconography, by Jitendra Nath Banerjea, m.a„ 
PH. D. ; Published by the University of Calcutta, 1941 ; Pp. xvi + 459 with 10 
Plates; Size 6f"X9r". 

The present volume is a thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
by the University of Calcutta. In spite of many standard works on Indian Icono- 
graphy based on the textual and sculptural material no attempt seems to have been 
systematically made to trace the development of the individual iconographic types. 
In the present volume Dr. Banerjea not only gives us a critical study of the 
extant reliefs and sculptures of the Gupta, Kushan and pre-Kushan periods but 
handles carefully and systematically the numismatic and glyptic remains of these 
periods. This appears to us a new approach to the subject and we endorse fully 
Dr. Bancrjea’s statement that “ when earlier types of gods and goddesses are not 
available, ancient Indian coin and seal devices help us remarkably in determining 
the mode of their representation in the remote past ”. Besides the first-hand study 
of archa:ological material presented in the thesis Dr. Banerjea has brought together 
many new texts, which have not yet been fully noticed. The volume is thus com- 
plete in itself and the author promises us two more volumes dealing with the Hindu 
cult images and their accessories. Judging by the present achievement of the author 
the two promised v'olumes are likely to be as substantial in their contents and as 
cautious in their presentation as the volume now published. 

The volume is divided into eight chapters. I — Study of Hindu Iconography ; 
II — The Antiquity of Image-worship in India ; III — The Origin and Development 
of Image-worship in India ; IV — Brahmanical Divinities and their Emblems on 
early Indian Coins ; V — Deities and their Emblems on early Indian Seals ; VI — 
Iconoplastic Art in India — Factors Contributing to its Development ; VII — Icono- 
graphic Terminology ; VIII— Cawons of Iconometry. Besides these contents Dr. 
Banerjea gives us four Appendices, one General Index and ten Plates, which give 
us a pictorial idea of the development of Hindu Iconography. Every chaprter 
begins with a brief abstract of its contents, which helps the reader to understand 
the chapter as a whole and the interrelation of the topics dealt with. 

Speaking! of the divinities of the Indus Valley Dr. Banerjea cautiously ob- 
serves that they cannot be described as so many Hindu divinities but it can be 
suggested that they contributed a great deal towards the formation of the concepts 
underlying some of the later Hindu gods. He also criticizes T. A. G. Rao’s view 
that “the rules arrived at by the Indian artist (regarding making of images) do 
not apijear to be divergent from those evolved by European artists ” but states 
that these rules became stereotyped in course of time and their adoption by Indian 
artists led to the gradual decadence of iconoplastic art. The comparison of the 
Indian canons of iconometry with those followed by the Egyptian and the Helle- 
nistic artists of ancient times is both interesting and instructive. 

The need for a constructive survey of iconographic material which we have 
been feeling of late has been ably fulfilled by the studies of Dr. Banerjea as 
heralded by the present volume which is replete with data marshalled in a scientific 
manner and we feel no doubt that this groimdwork of iconograf^y when completed 
in three volumes will stimulate further scientific research in the field now full of 
scattered data variously interpreted by scholars and laymen alike. 


P. K. Code 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Ninth Annual Report of the Islamic Research Association, Bombay, for the 
year 1941 sliows frteady progress in its work devoted to the promotion of Islamic 
Research. Like many other learned bodies in the country this Association has been 
carrying on its work in a disinterested manner, as research knows no barriers of 
caste or creed, race or religion. The Association does not enter into any propaganda 
or controversy, religious or political and its membership isl open to every person, 
regardless of sex, religion of. nationality. These features will no doubt engender a 
spirit of brotherhood among scholars interested in the different branches of Islamic 
studies in India and outside. The Koranic motto “ To those who think” adopted 
by the Asisociation truly reflects the noble outlook of its founders and other 
scholars who have been working under its auspices. His Highness the Aga Khan 
is the Patron of the Association. Its President Ali Mahomed Mecklai, J.P., and the 
present Secretary Principal A. A, A. Fyzec have been working zealously for the 
furtherance of scientific and critical research in all branches of Islamic studies. The 
Association has already started its Islamic Research Association Series, in which 
seven different works have already been published between 1933 and 1939. A few 
more works are in preparation. The membership of the Asscx:iation in steadily 
increasing and now stands at 138. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, the Arabist of inter- 
national repute took keen interest in the work of the Association, for whom he was 
editing the Chronicle of Yutmi in the Arabic original. Unfortunately he died in 
March 1940 1 In 1940 the President of the Association c^ered a prize of Rs. 500 
for the preparation of a comprehensive Index to the Qufan. Prof. A. Jeffrey of the 
Columbia University has expressed his intention to prepare this Index. Besides 
the publication work the Association has been holding occasional meetings for dis- 
cusang administrative and academic matters. It will be seen from all the activi- 
ties of thi^ learned body that its field of work is steadily widening and admits of 
greater expansion in the years to come. Perhaps a Quarterly Journal, if started by 
the Association at the present stage of its career, would prove highly beneficial to 
its further growth. It will be a good means for the contact of the Association not 
only with its own Members but with the world of scholars outside, whose sympathy 
and support are necessary for the growth of a learned body like the Association, 
working in a dispassionate manner for the promotion of independent inquiry per- 
taining to the different brandhes of Islamic studies. We wi^ Principal Fyzee and 
his collaborators all success in their academic projects on behalf of this Association. 



THE CONCEPTION OF GUNA AMONG 
THE VAIYYAKARANAS 

By 

K. A. SUBRAMANIA IYER, Lucknow. 

To put some order into the bewildering mass of forms which exist in any 
language is the most important function of Grammar. Facts have to be 
arranged and classified and, where possible, they must be brought under some 
general notions. Language is the creation of man and must, therefore, exhi- 
bit the characteristics of the human mind. While there is always room for 
the unexpjected and the incomprehensible in the workings of the human mind, 
it cannot be doubted that they are governed by general notions. Language 
creates forms for the expression of notions, and a study of these notions has 
always been an impxulant part of all grammatical studies. But these notions 
are studied with a definite end in view', and that end is the explanation of the 
forms. To study these notions for their own sake or to imrsue their study 
beyond the point required for the explanation of forms would result in Philo- 
sophy, and modem Grammarians, at least, are rather anxious not to appear 
as discussing Philosophy when they are discussing grammatical problems. 
But general problems have a habit of cropping up persistently, even though 
an answer may not be required for explaining the forms of a particular langu- 
age. Thus, a new branch of study called Linguistics takes shape within 
language studies, a branch in which only general problems are discussed 
while grammar proper confines itself to the explanation of forms. 

In Ancient India, no such clear line of demarcation was made between 
general and particular problems, and discussions of general problems abound 
in grammatical literature. Here, as elsewhere, the way was shown by no less 
an author than Patanjali whose Mahabhasyn raises all kinds of general pro- 
blems and contains ideas throwing light, not only on the Sanskrit Language, 
but on language in general. 

Among the general notions which crop up frequently in connection with 
the explanation of forms is that of ‘ Guna ’ with which is closely connected 
that of ‘ Dravya.’ The word Guija occurs in many of the sutras of the Astd- 
dhydyi but it is not merely in the course of the explanation of the implication 
of the word in these sutras that Patanjali discusses the notion of ‘ Gus^a He 
does it elsewhere also. But he does not propose any definiticMi of ‘ Gu]?a ’ 
which will fit well into all the sutras where the word ‘ Guaja ’ occurs. In his 
Bhd$ya on the sutra Patanjali points out that the word has 


1. Panini V. I. 119, 
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many meanings in the language." In f^3;wi {3^: the word stands 

for an equal part. In it means > things like cattle and 

vegetation. In gtrppi it denotes that which is secondary or un- 

important and it stands fot good conduct in such sentences as jju i gpv i q 
and so on. These are popular meanings of the word and it is charac- 
teristic of the Science of Grammar that it does not despise popular notions 
but makes use of them for the explanation of forms, wherever possible. Thus, 
the meaning of Guna as an equal part is brought into service for explaining 
formations like which comes under the sutra 

( V. 2-47 ) where the word ‘ Guiija ’ means equal part. 

Sometimes, a more technical conception of ‘ giuja ’ is found useful by 
P^ini in explaining grammatical forms. Such is the case in the sutra 

(Pa. V. 1. 44). While explaining the sutra, Patanjali gives 
two verses, one of which, he mentions, belongs tb somebody else. They are 
as follows — 


w m. I 

a[5jn;g^5^ i 

3®T: H 

{BUd^ya on Pd. V. 1.44). 

There ia a tradition which interprets these two verses as an explanation, 
not of the notiwi of ‘ guiija ’ but of what is meant by the word ‘ gupavacana.’ 
Various grammabcal operations are taught in connectiem with words expres- 
sive of ‘gtuja’ or ‘ guijavacana’, as they are called. For instance, the sutra 
‘ guijavacanabrahmaoadiWiyah karmaoji ca teaches the suffix after a word 
which is ‘ guBjavacana ’ ; the sutra" teaches the suffix 

after a word which is guijavacana.’ The intention of these two verses, accord- 
ing to some, is to tell which words in the Sanskrit language are ‘ gmjavacana ’ 
and which are not. In fact, Patanjali has already told us something abewt 
it in his commentary on the sutra " W There he told us 

that a word which is not a samasa nor a kfdanta nor a ' taddhitanta ’ nor 
a sarvanama nor a class-word nor a numeral nor an indeclinable nor a 
proper name is a ‘ gupavacana This is rather a negative statement and 


2. emT I I arfer 

I cmr i gwiqpR ^ i i 

rram I qt ^iq^ am JFhpr qqq^ i aiwqi^ q#% i qipir i gq q i qq 

iTfpr q: ««jqRrt I q^ I qapn I i 

Bhdfya on Pa. V. I. 119. 

3. Pa. V. I. 124. 4. Ph. IV. 1. 44. 5. Pa. I. 4. 1. 
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it is held by some that the two verses under consideration are meant to 
make amends for this negative statement and to say what a ‘ gunavacana ’ 
word is instead of saying what it is not. According to these verses, 

they point out, a word is a ‘ gupavacana ’ if it can be sometimes applied to 

a thing and sometimes not, even though, as a thing it is still there and is the 
same. The word ‘ rakta ’ is applied to an object as long as it remains red 
but not when it changes colour, even though, as an object, it may still be the 
same. So ‘ rakta ’ is a ‘ gunavacana ’. The word ‘ amra ’ cannot thus be ap- 
plied or not applied to an object according to circumstances. Either it is 
always applied or not applied at all. So it is not a ‘ gunavacana ’ word.® A 

proper name like ‘ Pittha ’ is in the same position. All this is conveyed by 

the words the first verse. Another characteristic 

of a ‘ gmjavacana ’ word conveyed by the expression is 

that it may have a restricted application. Though the colour white is the 
same, it is called when found in a cow and when found in a horse. 
These two words and ^ have thus a restricted application. Hence 
they are called ‘ guiiavacana ’ words. • The word apphf^l to such 

words indicates that they denote what is due to effort The 

red colour of a thing may have been caused by special effort and that is why 
the word ‘ rakta ’ is a ‘ gunavacana ’ word. The number of a thing is not 
supposed to be an attribute brought about by special effort and that is why 
a numeral which conveys number is not a ‘gunavacana’. The same argu- 
ment would exclude class words also from the scope of ‘ gunavacana ’ 
words.® Such words denote jati or universal which cannot be brought by 
effort. The epithets and ^tean that a ‘ gunavacana ’ 

word should not be formed out of a root or out of a noun.® This is 
a rather formal characteristic and does not tell us what ‘ gutra ’ is. But the 
epithets mentioned before, namely, and 

though meant to describe a kind of word according to this interpretation, still 
do tell us indirectly something about ‘ guna ’. Guna is somettiing which can 
be brought about by effort and which is liable to change. 


Udyota on Pradipa IV. 1. 44. 

^ ^ ifcT, ^ ^ 4: ^ ^ I 

l^Sya on PS. II. 2. 29 


I Udyota on P5. IV. 1. 44. 

8. 3n^ i si b iiri^ 

I 81^ 3n^5RIiTmi^ l (Udyota on PS. IV. 1. 44). 

9. 3TfW5I i%?n5#qRWcf3Rf I 8TOrq5|f{^ftc«l^ 

I Pradipodyota on IV. 1. 44. 
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This conception of ‘gucna' is not a particularly significant one. We 
must, therefore, now consider an older tradition recorded in the Kdsika^°, in 
Helaraja’s commentary on the Vdkyapadlyam^'^ and in the Prcdipa of Kaiy- 
yata^s according to which the verse is a description, not of 

a particular kind of word but of a notion, the notion of ‘ guana.’ In the 
Bhasya the verse is given as an answer to the question : ^ As 

Kaiyyata explains it, it gives the following characteristics of ‘ guna ’. ‘ Guna ’ 
is something which is found in things or substances and which can cease to 
be there ( ). The same ‘ guna ’ may be found in different 
kinds of things or substances ( gnf^ ^ ). The jati or the uni- 
versal cannot be found in different kinds of things, it can only be found in 
different things or individuals of the same kind nor does it leave a thing as 
long as the thing lasts. It is sometimes an effect as the colour of a jar and 
sometimes not so, as the magnitude of aka^ ( ). Action 

or movement is always an effect. So movement cannot be a ‘ guiia.’ The 
whole, as distinct from its parts, is a thing or substance. It exists in its parts 
and when the conjunction of the parts is destroyed, the whole disappears also. 
It can also exist in different kinds of things ; the jar is a whole, so is a piece 
of cloth. Thus the whole which is a substance seems to share the characteris- 
tics! of ‘guioa’ mentioned above and it is to exclude it from the sphere of 
‘ gui>a ’ that the expression is included in the verse. It means that 

which is not in the nature of a substance. Thus Kaiyyajta’s explanation of 
the verse makes ‘ guipa ’ something which is not substance nor universal nor 
movement but which exists in substances or things and may disappear from 
them.’* Now this is really nothing more than the Vai§e?ika definition of 

‘ gujja ’ because it all amounts to this : 5iii^f¥i5rc% 

3®Ic^ I i^ct Helaraja says openly that this verse contains the 
Vaik§ika definiticwi.’^ 

10. Kdsika on P5, IV. 1. 44. 

11. Helaraja on Vakyapadiyam III. p. 147. 

12. Pradipa on Bhdfya IV, 1. 44. 

13. Bhd$ya on PS. FV. 1. 44. 

14. ^ ^ ^i jyir: i 

i ^ir ^ ^ i jt 

I ...311^ I i i 3 

(Pradipa on Bhd^ya on PS. IV. 1. 44). 

15. goit \ ^ i 

Helaraja on Vdk, HI. p. 188. 
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This Vai^ika definition of ‘ gupa ’ has been used by Papini in explain- 
ing some fonnations. A preliminary distinction is made in the way this 
gupa ’ is presented by words. Even when words denote ‘ guna ’ some pre- 
sent it as independent of the thing in which it exists, while others present it 
as existing in the thing. The words and jpsj- present qualities as 
independent of the thing in which they are found. When we hear these 
words, we do not think of the things in which these qualities are, we only 
think of the gunas , But in the expression q^; the word ‘ Sukla ’ 

presents the quality whiteness as existing in a thing. The word does not 
mean whiteness but something which is white. In understanding some 
formations, for example, in understanding why we can have the compound 
cannot make a compound of have to re- 

member not only this Vai^ika definition of ‘ gupa ’ but also this difference 
in its presentation by words. The compound is possible because the word 

always presents that ‘ guna ’ as independent of the thing in which it 
exists. This is what thq Varttikakara calls a We can never say 

qasi; we can only say just because the word ' jptj * 

always stands for the quality only, never for the quality as existing in a thing. 
The word ^ is not in that position. It presents whiteness as existing in 
a thing. Such words are called ‘ gupavacana ’, and it is after such words 
that the suffix ^q- is taught in the sutra ^ (Pa. IV. 1.44) or 

the elision of the suffix 'ngq;’ in the varttika ^ (Vak. 

on Pa. V. 2.94) or the suffix 'isqsi’ in the sutra 

(Pa. V. 1.124) or reduplication in the sutra : ” (Pa. VIII. 

1.12). In explaining all these formations, the grammarians have made use 
of the Vai^ika conception of ‘ gupa ’. There is nothing strange in this. 
The aim of the grammarian is a practical one, that of explaining forms and, 
if he can do so with the help of popular nations, or with the help of notions 
current in other branches of learning, there is no reason why he should not 
do so. As Helaraja puts it, ^1^ I (V5fe. III. p. 22). But 

this does not mean that Grammar does not evolve its own notions from 
its own point of view. That Vyakarapa has its own point of view is insisted 
upon by several writers. The Science of Grammar does not analyse reality 
and try to arrive at scientific notions concerning it. Its main purpose is to 
explain linguistic forms, and the ideas and conceptions which may be neces- 
sary to explain these forms may have to be derived from these forms them- 
selves. Even if they are borrowed from the world or from other sastras, they 
must be justified by the forms themselves which are available in the language. 
Pure logical notions and categories, arrived at by a scientific analysis of 
reality, are not admitted in the Science of Grammar, because they will bear 
no relaticwi to the forms actually found in the language. No scientific defi- 


16. I VarttUca on PS. II. 2, 8, 
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nition of ‘ > in the sense of ‘ sex ’ is of any use in Grammar because it will 

not explain the phenomenon of ‘ in the sense of gender, which exists in 
many languages. Another conception of ' more in consonance with the 
facts of the Sanskrit language, must be arrived at. As Patanjali puts it : 

And then he goes on to define ' in his own way. There are similar 

VaiyyaJcarana definitions of ‘ jati ‘ svahga ’ and other things, all arising out 
of the forms existing in the language and meant to explain them. Gram- 
marians were very conscious of the fact that their notions were arrived at from 
another point of view, because they give open expression to this very fre- 
quently. Taking the statement of Patanjali, namely, 

3n^ 3S the basis, Helaraja is never tired of reminding 

us, that for grammarians, it is not logical and scientific notions that 
matter, but notions underlying linguistic forms. As he puts it on one 
occasion : ^ ^ ^ g On another occa- 
sion, he says irq f| I 

=T g l“ The insistence on the fact that the eye of Vyakarana 

is not turned towards reality ^ ) ^wt towards linguistic forms 

is significant because it makes clear the grammarian’s point of view. It may 
be logical to say, as the Vai^ikas do, that there cannot be a universal in a 
universal ( ) but words present the different universals 

as having a common attribute and that is the meaning of the word ‘ jati ’. 
For grammarians, then, there can be a universal in the different universals.^i 

In the same way, grammarians have a conception of ‘ guna ’ derived from 
the facts of language and meant to explain them. When we speak, we put 
ideas together, either in the form of words, or in the form of sentences, but 
the different ideas in the single word or the sentence do not have the same 
status in our speech. Language presents one of them as the main idea and 
the other idea or the ideas only serve to limit or determine it. Some are 
fundamental ideas or notions. Any idea can be fundamental idea and any 
idea can also be the determining or modifying idea. No notion is predeter- 
mined to be always the one or the other. It is a matter of presentation by 
words. On one occasion words may present a certain notion as the main 
notion, and, rui another occasion, words may present the same idea as the 
modifying notion. It is a question of the ‘ vivak§a ’ of the speaker. This 
distinction is rather important in grammar, because it explains some forma- 

17. Bha^ya on Pa. I. 2. 64. 

18. Bha^ya on PS. II. 1.1 and K. I. 1.1. (Va. 9). 

19. HelS on Vak. III. p. 302. 20. Hela on Vak. III. p. 215. 

i 

Hela on Vak. III. p. 17. 
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tions. That is why Bhartphari makes this distinction before he takes up the 
exposition of the grammatical categories in the third of the “ Vakya- 

padiya.” The two words which he uses in this cc«inection are 5537 and jpJl I 
The word is used in two distinct meanings in the science of 
grammar. Or, rather, there are two conceptions of ‘ dravya ’ which must be 
clearly distinguished. There is the view that ‘ dravya ’ is the meaning of all 
the words and this view is to be distinguished from the other view that ‘ jati ’ 
or Universal is the meaning of every word. Bhartphari says quite distinctly 
that ‘ dravya ’ conceived of as the meaning of every word is the same as what 
some people call ‘ atma others ‘ vastu others ‘ svabhava others ‘ sarira 
others still ‘sattva’. All these words are synonymous.’*- In other words 
‘ dravya ’ means the ultimate reality, I It is not this dravya 

which is the opposite of gujoa and which we are now considering. What we 
are now considering is called gpsjp and it is a matter of presenta- 

tion by words.’*^ What words present as a thing to be differentiated or to be 
distinguished from other things through some attribute or other is ‘ dravya.’ 
This is not a definition of things, but of things as presented by words. Any- 
thing can be so presented and would have to be called ‘ dravya ’. For instance 
movement or action is so presented in where the action of stand- 

ing is presented as a thing and it is determined or modified by the word 
The meaning of the verb ^ ^ 3 p% ’ is, therefore, ^ 5 ^ | What is called 
quality can also be so presented as in the sentence I 

though a quality, is presented by words as a thing to be qualified or deter- 
mined by white. It is, therefore, a ‘ dravya ’. When anything is presented 
as a ‘ dravya ’ its chief characteristic is that it can be referred to by a pro- 
noun as ‘ this ’ or ‘ that ’ or ‘ what ’. For instance, the action in 
can be referred to by the pronoun I Dravya, then, is that which is 
presented by words as a thing to be determined or to be distinguished and 
which can be referred to by a pronoun. As Bhartphari puts it : 

S[53pfflg:E3p% ¥1551?^ II Vak. III. p. 141 

the fitness to be referred to by a pronoun is very often 
mentioned as the chief characteristic of anything presented as a ‘ dravya ’ 
by words. 


Vak. III. p. 85. 

I Hela. on Vak. III. p. 85 
| llela on Vdk. II. p. 143. 
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The counterpart of ‘ dravya ’ is ‘ guiia Things in this world have 
attributes and it is through these attributes that we can speak about things 
at all. A thing, apart from its attributes, cannot even be talked about. 
When we apply a word to a thing, it is because of the presence of some 
‘ guna ’ in it. This ‘ guna ’ may or may not be openly expressed by words 
but when we apply a word to a thing it is because of its presence. When 
we add abstract suffixes like ^ or to a word, it denotes this ‘ gupa ’ 

Bha. on Pa. V. 1.119). What this gupa is depends upon the nature of 
the word to which the suffixes ^ and are added, but it will always be 

something which determines or qualifies something else. When they are 
added to words like which always denote quality and never quality as 
existing in a thing, they denote the universal which exists in these qualities. 
Thus the Universal is now looked upon as ‘ guna.’ therefore, means 

the universal which exists in I When these abstract suffixes are added to 
words like ^ which convey a quality as existing in a thing, that is, which 
stand for both the quality and the thing, then they denote either the Universal 
or the ‘ guna ’ as the case may be. Words like ‘ apu ’ and ‘ mahat ’ and 
‘ dirgha ’ always stand for that which has dimensions, not for the dimensions 
themselves. The suffixes coming after such words, therefore, denote ‘ gupa 
namely dimension. When a word like jff; stands for the universal only, and 
not for the thing having the universal .in it, these suffixes coming after the 
word denote the particular form of that word. That is to say, the form of 
the word now becomes the ‘ gupa ’ or that which differentiates the Universal. 
The form of the word is superimposed on the Universal and thus it qualifies 
it and becomes ‘ gupa ’ which finds verbal expression in this form : the word 
iff; is the Universal as presented by the word qj-; and therefore identified 
with it. As Helaraja puts it : 

(Hela on Vak. III. p. 145). When, however, the word pf: denotes the in- 
dividual, the abstract suffix stands foij the universal. Gjmpounds and words 
ending in primary and secondary suffixes do not denote relation only, but the 
related. Therefore, when the abstract suffixes come after them they denote 
some relation or other. Thus in the word suffix expresses 

the relation of master and servant. It expresses the relation of action and 
means in qTqq:rsr because it is due to the presence of that relation that 
is so called. Similarly, is so-called on account of the pre- 
sence of the relation of offspring and generator between and his off- 

spring and in sqPTnq?^ expresses this relation. In all these cases, 
then, it is some relation or other which becomes the ‘ gupa ’ because relation 
can also determine or qualify things. ( 5 
aprm (Hela Vdk. ill, p. 146). 

Thus the ‘ gupa ’ expressed by the abstract suffixes fq and is some- 
times the Universal, sometintts a quality, sometimes the form of the word 
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itself, and sometimes a relation. It is due to the presence of one of these 
that a certain word becomes applicable to a certain thing. Therefore the 
abstract sufiix denotes that ‘ guna ’. It can be seen quite clearly that this 
conception of ‘ guna ’ is quite different from the Vai^ika conception or from 
that of any other Sastra because it is derived from such different words as a 
simple noun, a word ending in a primary sufiix, a word ending in a secondary 
suffix, and a compound, and is meant to be the common notion which under- 
lies and explains their formation. It is a conception derived from the Vaiy- 
yakarapa; point of view, which looks at forms and not at reality. 

Not only does ‘ gupa ’ serve to give a name to a thing, but it is also 
through ‘ guna ’ that a thing is distinguished from others of the same class. 
Not through any ‘ guna ’ that may be present in the thing, but only through 
those which are actually expressed by words. No single word can express 
all the attributes which may be present in a thing. A ‘ guna ’ which is not 
actually expressed by words cannot serve to distinguish a thing from others 
of the same class because such ‘ gupas ’ may be many in number and there 
would be nothing to coordinate this function of theirs. What is actually 
expressed by words is in a different position. It comes to the mind more 
readily and thus serves more effectively to distinguish a thing from others of 
the same kind.^'^ It is on account of this characteristic of ‘ guna ’ that the 
epithet is applied to it in the sastras.^^® 

So far we have seen that guna exists in the thing which it makes fit to be 
talked about, that is, it is it also serves to distinguish it from 

others of its class. It is i Another important characteristic of ‘ guna ’ 
is that it is through it that degree in a thing can be expressed. When a thing 
becomes nameable only through a ‘ guna it is clear that it would depend on 
a ‘ guna ’ all the more for expression of degree. We do not say or s;?- 

^ because ^ does not express a ‘ gupa ’ and q-j as such has no 
differences of degree. If a thing is called it is because there is 

in it and qjjq being a Universal, does not admit of degree. If it exists in 
a thing, the whole of it must be there. Whether there can really be any 
degree in or Universal is not the point here. What is emphasised is 
that words are not capable of expressing universals as admitting of degree. 
Whatever distinction of degree is made in a thing must be done through a 
‘ guna ’. Sometimes a ‘ guna ’ itself is presented by words as a thing. In 
that case, differences of degree must be expressed through some other ‘ guna ’. 
In ' rupa ’ though a ‘ guna ’ is presented by words as a thing, 




25 . ^ 

W I Hela on Vak. III. p. 152 
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a dravya, as something to be differentiated, and degree in it is ex- 
pressed through another ‘ guna Even where the suffixes ^ and are 

apparently added to words expressive of ‘ jati ’ as in the words and 

jflrTiT degree is really understood through ‘gunas.’ There can be no 
degree in the Universal. As Patanjali puts it ; 3n%: | I 

I q: ^ I qtddsq q: TO =q I qr ^ 

q% qr W i^rq^ q l (Bha. on Pa. V. 3.55). This is then 
another important characteristic of ‘ guna ’ as understood by grammarians. 
It serves to express! degree in things. It is qsqm?:: Thus the 

three chief characteristics of gm as conceived by grammarians are 
snd qoqRRcq I To put it in Bhartrhari’s words : 

qq:,qq;?i5qMt aqtq% i 

w<.d-3fcqicl. qiTW dqTfdiT II 



MISCELLANEA 


DATE OF THE PURANAS 

The problem of the date of the Puranas is very' complicated and difficult for 
solution. But unless a definite and successful effort is made in that direction, the 
history of ancient India before the rise of Buddhism would merely be speculative, 
because the Pmams are perhaps, the most important source of our information for 
this period^, and that information needs to be properly fixed in a chronological 
setting. 

The Maha-{mrams in their present form, are of encyclopaedic nature, embody- 
ing several cultural and chronological strata. For in them are put together tradi- 
tion and cosmogony, religion and mythology, philosophy and sociology. In view of 
this multifarious aspect of thd Puranic literature it may not be possible to assign 
any definite date for the composition of a particular Purarta, but a critical examina- 
tion of the contents of the Purarias, will help us in assigning the various topics dis- 
cussed therein to different chronological periods. Besides, an examination of the 
references to the Puranic literature, in earlier literature, suggests that the Pur^ic 
literature has undergone a great change since its inception, the original Purana, being 
far removed from its modern representatives. Thus the problem of the date of the 
Puranas has two aspects : — (1) How and when did the original Purana come into 
existence? (2) How and when was the encyclopaedic nature of the present Mah^ 
Puranas attained ? 

The earliest references to the Purana, as a form of literature, occur in the 
Atharva Veda‘S wherein Purana is mentioned along with Itihdsa, Gdtha, Ndrdsamsi. 
At another placed, it is associated with Rk ; Sdman, Chandas, and Yajus. These 
references to the Purana "show that it had attained a definite literary form and was 
regarded, as important, if not as sacred, as the Vedas themselves. And its associ- 
ation with Itihdsa, Gdthd and Ndrdsmsi, throws a flood of light on the nature of 
its contents as early as the age of the Atharvaveda. It must have contained then, 
as its name signifies, interesting things of old, based on Itihdsa, Gdthd, Ndrdsahsi 
etc. Its later association with Itihasa, as is evidenced in the Brdhmanas,* Upani^ads^ 
etc. points in the same direction. Here it will be interesting to note that even in 
the Rgvedafi Ndrdsami and Gdtha are referred to. 

All this helps us in inferring that even in the Vedic age, various traditions 
about the kings and events of yore, may have been floating about in society, handed 
dowm a common heritage, from generation to generation, by word of mouth. The 
royal bards and minstrels may have played a prominent role in the preservation of 


1. Presidential Address delivered by Dr. A. S. Altekar, at the Archaic Section 
of Indian History Congress, Calcutta, on 15-12-1939. 

2. XV, 6, 11-12. 

^ *Trsn^ 5110^^^^13531=^^ 11 f o 30^ 

^ tTWRi ^ dKl^i#Tt ^ trUT q" ^ II ” 

3. Atharvaveda, XI, 7, 24. 

“ OTlTlte=3[Tftr m I II ” 

4. Satapatha Brdhmana XI, 5, 6, 8. 

Gopatha Brdhmana I, 10. 

5. Chdndogya Upam^ad, III, 4, 1-2. 6. X, 85, 6. 
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these traditions. Those who were entrusted with the preservation and handing 
down of these traditions were known as Siita. Magadha, Puranavid, etc. referred 
to even in the Vedk'^ and Epic^ literatures. The Mahd-Puvanas'-> themselves refer 
to these, along with Purdmjna, Purdnika, Purdnavetr, Purdriavdca‘ka etc. That 
the people of ancient India took keen interest in the accounts of heroes of yore, is 
obvious from the practice of reciting Gdthds, and Akhydnas of important kings, on 
the occasion of great sacrifices, as mentioned in the Aitmeya and other Brdhrrmuis^o, 
e.g.. Story of Sunaksepa, Story oj Pururavas and Urvasr, etc. These may even be 
traced to the dialogue hymns of the RgvedaP^, the dialogue between Pururavas and 
Urvasii 2 , being to the point. Thus the Rgveda gives us the earliest clue to the 
story of Pururavas and Urva^i, which was adopted by the Sdtapatha Brdhmana^^ 
and the Vdyu^^, Maisya^ and other Purdnds^^\ Further references to Purdna, 
mostly along with Itihdsa, in the Brdhmanas^’^ and Upani^ad^^^, clearly show that 
even sanctity came to be attached to it, inasmuch as, it was called a Veda^^ to be 
recited by a priest at the time of a sacrifice. 

Thus the foregoing account shows that the Purdna embodying old traditions and 
tales of heroes of yore, had attained a definite literary form during the period, bet- 
ween B.c. 1200 to B.C. 1000, the time of the Atharva Veda. Later on, even sanctity 
began to be attached to it and it came to be regarded as a veritable Veda. This was 
the original Purdna which gave rise to the later eighteen Mahd Purdnas. Thus 
the accounts of kings and sages, as also the Royal geneologies which are include-d in 
the e.xtant Mahd-Puranas are the remnants of the original Purdna. To these may be 
added the various Akhydnas, though linguistically of a later date, still containing a 
very old kernel of traditional history. The tradition about Vyasa^o having compiled 
the Purdnas also suggests a date near about ac. 1000, for according to Pargiter tire 
great War may be assigned to B.C. 950.2^ But this does not mean as Pargiter says“, 
“ that the ancient tradition waa compiled into the original Puraija about the ninth 
century B.c.” Wilson has also similarly erred when he refers to “the institution of 
some attempt made under the direction of the latter (Vyasa) to collect from the 
heralds and annalists of his day, the scattered tradition which they had imperfectly 
preserved.”*® This opinion of Pargiter and Wilson is erroneous in view of clear 
references in the Atharvaveda to the Purdna, as a definite literature. Hence Vyasa 
or Kfsija Dvaipayana, son of Para^ra, may be credited with having given a final 
shape to the Puranic and Vedic literatures ; he was the last editor in a long series, 
of which we have no idea. “He was” in the words of Wilson^-* “the head of a 
College of School under whom, various learned men, gave to the sacred literature 
of the Hindus the form in which it now presents itself.” Vyasa’s efforts can best 
be understood when we realisd that the Bhdrata War was a great catastrophe for 
the Hindus, and their culture : those who survived, deemed it necessary to preserve 
all that was best in the past, thus giving a final shape to both BrMiraaijic and 


7. Atharva Veda XI, 8, 7 ; Yajurveda XXX, 5, 6. 

8. Rdmdyana, I, 35, 5, 35 ; Mahdbhdrata, XIV, 72, 2087. 

9. Padrrm, II, 27, 1-2 ; Vdyu, 62, 147-148 ; Bd. II, 36, 172-73. 

10. Keith A. B. : Aitareya and Kamsltaki pp. 299, n. 1 ; Wintefnitz : History 
of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 312, n. 1. 

11. Rgveda, X, 95 ; X, 108 ; III, 33 ; VII, 33. 

12. ibid. X, K. 13. Satapatha Brdhmana, XI, 5, 1. 

14. Vdyu, 91, 9-50 15. Matsya 24, 15-33. 

16. Durgashainkar K. Shastri : Purdna Vivecana (Gujarati), pp. 48-55. 

17. See note, 4. 18. See note, 5. 

19. Satapatha Brdhmana, XIII, 14, 3, 13. 

20. Wilson: Vishnu Purdna, (Preface), pp. XVII-XIX. 
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K^atriya traditions, which w'ere already embodied in literary forms ; henceforth 
the canon was closed. 

This closure of the canon led tcj the bifurcation of the Puranic literature. The 
traditions about the kingly heroes subsequent to the Great War had also to be 
preserved, as popular taste must have demanded it ; but the last word on the 
Purattc was already written by Kf^iia Dvaipayana. So a device was found out 
and the Puranic compilation began to be supplemented by fresh traditions about 
the events described as occurring in future, so that the sanctity of the old authors 
may not be polluted ; on the other hand, it may even be enhanced by ascribing 
prophetic insight to the last compiler. In course of time, this supplementary 
addition grew into bulk and came to be regarded a compilation by itself. Thus 
came into existence, a Bhavi?yat Purdna, a contradiction in term, to which a clear 
reference is made in the A.pQsto.iyibhci DhcTtnn Sutias^'^, That the extant Bhavi^ya 
PuTana as also the Bhavi^ya account ’ in other Putanas, begins with the post- 
Bharata kings, lends support to this view, and suggests that in the Puranic litera- 
ture, the post-Bharata period was invariably called Bhavi^ya, as Pargiter has also 
inferred.2s The Apastambha Dharma Sutras according to BUHLER^r cannot be later 
than the third century B.c. and possibly 150-200 years earlier. Thus at least a cen- 
tury or two may have elapsed before the Bhavi^yat Purdna attained a position of 
Dharma Sdstra. It may be inferred that about the 6th Cent. B.C. the Bhavisyat 
Purdm had branched off from the original Purana. The process of bifurcation start- 
ing after the Bharata War attained its finality about the 6th Cent. B.c. This stage 
may well be witnessed in the extant Maha-Puranas when they describe in prophetic 
language, the post-Bharata kings. 

With the progress of time, this bifurcated Puranic literature came to be modi- 
fied when more additions were made to it. This was due to its popular nature and 
easy accessibility. Whatever appealed to the popular mind, could easily find a 
place in it. This is how philosophy, cosmogony, etc. could creep into it. The 
sixth century B.c. was a period of great philosophical speculation and religious up- 
heaval in northern India.^ Men’s minds were directed towards the ways and means 
of liberating the soul from its bondage. Then the social customs and usages were 
also commanding popular interest. These, together with the speculative thought 
about the creation of human beings as also the universe could easily creep into the 
Puraijic literature, thus opening a new page in the history of the development of 
the Puratjic literature. 

The references to the Puraajic literature in the Gjhya and Dharma Sutras^ as 
also Kautilya’s Artha Sdstra^^, clearly show how even customary law was incor- 
porated in it, in the 5th or 6th Cent. B.c. The presence in the extant Maha 
Purdms^^ of Saihkhya doctrines, in their crude form, as also the account of creation, 
suggests the same date, for the new modification. This change in the Puraijic 
literature necessitated a definition which could systematize the unwieldy growth. 
Thus the Ponca Lak^ana theory came into being, that a Purdna should treat of five 
subjects — original creation, dissolution and recreation, the Manvantaras, ancient 
geneologies and the accounts of persons mentioned in the geneologies. This defini- 
tion occurs in the Mahd Purdnas^^ themselves and even Amara Siihha refers to 
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it in his Amara This shows that by the time of Amara Sirpha the defini- 

tion was long established, hence he had to include it in his lexicon. It could not 
have been coined after the Purmas substantially took their present form, comprising 
great quantities of other matters, especially Brahmanic doctrine, ritualistic religion 
and the merits of TIrthas. Some of the earlier Purams like the Vdyu, Matsya, 
Visnu etc. which come nearer the Panca Lak^ana ideal may have branched off even 
in this period, when Pancd Laksana ideal was upheld, though, even in their case, 
additions were made subsequently. 

The beginning of the Christian Era witnessed a great change in the religious 
life of India. As a result of the influence of Mahiayana Buddhism and also due 
to certain independent causes, the Bhakti cult became the pivot of Hinduism.s^ 
Worship of Brahma, Vi^u, Mahesa, and other deities became prominent. And 
naturally this cult could not fail to find its place in the Puranic literature, which 
was as we already know, considered a common heritage. The devotees of these 
deities began to supplement this literature, with the glories of their own particular 
deities, resulting in the growth of this literature and gave it a sectarian colouring. 
Thus the period of Maha Puraijas was ushered in, the old definition of the Panca 
Lak^a/tia was lost sight of and the Puranas came to be 'named after a particular 
deity. By the seventh century or so, the form of the eighteen Mahd Puranas was 
more or less fixed. But more sectarian material was available which found its place 
in another literary form of the same name, i.e., Upa PurdnasA^ Thus, the Puranic 
compilation assumed different forms owing to sectarian needs and local conditions. 

An analytic examination of the extant Mahd Purdrias shows, how all the 
eighteen can be grouped as Saiva or Vai^avap®, and each one more or less may 
easily be assigned to a particular locality, thus representating the version of the 
Purajjic traditions as handed down and preserved in that locality's shrouded in the 
over-growth of sectarian matter. 

With regard to the chronology of the extant Purdi^ias, both internal and external 
evidence lends support, to the view that the Vdyu Purdi^ut is by far the oldest of 
the extant Purdnas^^ ; it may be taken as far back as the 3rd cent. B.c, on the 
evidence of the Mahd-BhdrataA^ Pargiter«o has assigned the Matsya to about 
280 A.D. while the Vi?nu, Markendeya and others are assigned to the Gupta Age^i ; 
while the Bhagavata-*^ is taken to the 6th cent. a.d. 

Thus an analytic examination of the extant Mdha Purdnas reveals to us that the 
Puranic literature had to pass through, roughly speaking, four different stages of 
development, which can be assigned to definite chronological epochs, clearly reflected 
in the extant Pmdms, before it achieved its modern and multifarious form. These 
stages may briefly be stated, as under : — 

1. Varitsa and Akhydna stage. 

(From B.C. 1200 to B.c. KXX)). 

Its traces may be discerned in the extant Mahd Purdnas in the accounts of 
kings, patriarchs, as also the Akhyanas of old kings like Pururavas and others.^-^ 
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II. Bijurcation Staie. 

(From B.c. 1000 to B.c. 600). 

It is representated by the Bhavisya account in the extant Puranas. 

III. Ponca Lak^otfa Stage, 

(From B.c. 600 to a.d. 100). 

The accounts of creation and dissolution of universe as also recreation and 
chapters on Varriasrama, Sraddha-kalpa, etc. smacfldng of a social code, together 
with tj?e philosophic doctrines, are the remnants of this stage in the extant Pwdnas. 

rV. Sectarian or Encyclopaedic stage. 

(From A.D. 100 to a.d. 700). 

This is represented in the Purapas by chapters on devotion to Siva and Vigpu, 
the Mahatmyas of Tirthas and sundry other matters.-^* 

In the light of these four stages of Purapic development in their chronological 
setting, the problem of the date of the Puranas unfolds all its mystery and we can 
say that the Puranas as they stand to-day, represent different chronological and 
cultural epochs of Hindu history. 

Andheri. S, D. Gyani 


THE INDIAN EPICS AND THE PLANETS 

The stories of the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyam are more widely known and 
read than the history of the Moghals and the English in India. Incredibly fabulous 
as are the exploits of Rama, the hero of the Rdmdycna, and of the Papdavas, the 
heroes of the Mahdbhdrata, they are believed as gospel truth and are more highly 
appraised than the benevolent acts of A4oka and other emperors of India. It is 
true that they are more dramatic and charming than the dry facts of later Indian 
history. Now the question is ; are the epic stories human after, all ? If so, how 
did they come to have such an unnatural and incredible garb ? The fact is that they 
are not at all entirely human ; but partly human and partly divine, that is, stories 
of incarnations, as stated by the authors of the epics themselves. While Rama is 
the incarnation of Vi§nu, the sun. the Papdavas are the incarnations of Yama, Vayu, 
Indra, and the Nasatyas, the Asvins. In fact they are all the planets and their ex- 
ploits are the phenomena connected with conjunction, occultation, and opposition 
of planets in the course of their movements along their orbits. 

Rama is the sun ; Lak^mana is Jupiter ; and Bharata and Satrughna who are 
said to be ever at Rama’s Paduka or sandal are Mercury and Venus who never leave 
the vicinity of the sun. Likewise King Dhrtara§tra is the king moon, who having 
no light of his own, is regarded as bom blind. His hundred sons are the hundred 
asterisms making up the 27 constellations, personified as one Gandhari, the king’s 
wife. Pandu is also the king moon and his five sons are Yudhi§thira by the boon 
of Yama, the deity of the asterism Bharapi ; Bhima due to the boon of Vayu ; the 
deity of the asterism Svati ; Arjuna or Phalguna, bom under the influence of Indra 
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or Aryaman, the deity of the asterism PhalgunI ; and the twin brothers Sahadeva and 
Nakuia are the results qf the boon from the Asvins and are therefore Mercury and 
Venus. While the Asvins are bhisaja, medical gods, the latter are nards, men. While 
the hundred sons of the blind king have a firm hold over their respective dominions, 
the five Papdavas are ever wandering beggars having not even an inch of space to 
rule over or to stay even. YudhLsthira is Saturn bravely confronting occultation or 
fight ; Bhima is Mars ; Arjuna is Jupiter ; and Nakuia and Sahadeva are Venus and 
Merairy. 

There is evidence to believe that originally the 27 constellations were made up 
of 100 asterisms, by assigning 3 asterisms to the Asvins, 3 to Bharani, 6 to Krttika 
and so on. While Sripati makes it 200 by assigning 100 to Satabhi^ajs, other works 
make it only 100 or 101 by giving one or two to Satabhi^ajs. There is evidence to 
believe that they were only 100 and that they were counted beginning with Purva- 
bhadrapada and ending with Abhijit which was called Satatara on account of its being 
the hundredth in the list. Each asterism is called a Bhi^aj, physician, on account of 
its supplying the waning moon with necessary medicine for curing him from his 
consumption. According to R. V. 85 Magha and Satabhisaj were the seats of 
summer and winter solstices and Krttika and Visakha were the seats of equinoxes. 

The incidents narrated in the epic as relating to the Papdavas also indicate their 
planetary nature. Once while wandering in the forest, the four Pandu brothers are 
said to have been swallowed by a big snake that was no other than Indra, Nahu§a 
turned into a snake under the curse of Agastya, one of the seven Bears. The snake 
told Yudi^thira that his brothers would be let off provided that he would give cor- 
rect answersi to one hundred questions put to him by the snake. He did so and 
his brothers were let out. This implies the occultation of the four minor planets m 
the vicinity of ASle^a, the deity of which is a snake. On another occasion the same 
four brothers fell dead owing to their drinking water from a pond in the forest. They 
were revived by Yudhi'§thira's correct replies to the one hundred questions put to him 
by an Yaksa. This also implies an occultation of the same four planets in the vici- 
nity of Pusya, which is compared to a pond, Tati^ca,. as a means of its identification. 
The halt of the five brothers in a potter's house when they came to the capital of 
king Drupada for the marriage of Draupadi means the conjunction of the five minor 
planets in the vicinity of the asterism Visakha which is called a tree and also a pot- 
ter’s wheel. Draupadi is the sun’s daughter, Surya ; for the sun and the moon are 
said in R. V, 1, 164 to have their abode in the celestial Pippala or Asvattha tree. 

There is overwhelming evidence in the Vedas to prove that planets and planetary 
occultations , were clearly known to the Vedic bards : the planets are called in the 
Vedas Panco jands, five men, a phrase which is usually translated by Western scho- 
lars as “five tribes of early Hindu) settlers in India.’’ They are also called five 
Vipras, learned priests, five Car^inis, five moving bodies, and Ponca Uk$dnah, five 
bulls, and Ponca K^itaydh, five dwellers on earth orl account of their appearing as 
morning or evening stars. They are Jands or Noras, men, because like men they are 
subject to frequent birth and death, that is, occultation and re-appearance. Their 
occultation by the sun is termed their ascent to heavea In fact the disappearance of 
the planets during occultation and their re-appearance after the transit of the occult- 
ing planet seems to have given rise to the conc^tiou of human transmigration. Any 
how occultation meant to them death and reappearance re-birth. 

To the Vedia bards occultation or eclipse fceant not merely loss of life for the 
time being, but also the loss oj wealth, gold, silver, lustre, and even the covering gar- 
ment. Hence Just before death the dying man or his agents are required to make 
gifts out of the property of the departing soul to virtuous men as an investment for 
the restoration of such property to the soul on its return to the earth or the place 
from which it departed. It was believed that if such charity or Dak§ii>a was not 
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made, the dead soul’s property would pass into the possession of wicked men like 
Panis or merchants who without making any charity for their own good or for the 
good of others would hide it in caves. The celestial merchant^ or Panis are the 
stars which are regarded as niggardly bodies never making any sacrifice or worship 
of Indra and other gods and are therefore compelled by Indra to restore their hoarded 
wealth and cows meaning lustre to the planets after their return from heaven. 
On the occasion of their return from heaven the celestial cow is said to milk its 
nectar-like milk on the returning bodies. Loss of wealth or lustre is described in the 
Vedas as nakedness. The planetary nature of the Kurus and the Pandavas, their 
loss of wealth and nakedness, and their appeal to the survivor of the Kurus on the 
death of the hundred in the battles for restoration of wealth is distinctly referred to 
in R. V. X, 33 as follows : — 

The leaders of the (five) Janas have also involved me : on the way 
I availed myself of the aid of Pu§an, the guardian of paths. 

The Visve Devas have brought me safely ; but there is the cry that 
Dussdsu has come. 

The ribs that compass me give pain and trouble me like rival wives. 

Indigence, nakedness, and exhaustion press me sore : my mind is 
fluttering like a bird’fe. 2 

As rats eat weavers’ threads cares are consuming me, thy singer.s, 

Indra. 

Have mercy on us once, Indra. bounteous lord ; be thou a father 
unto us. 3 

I, a Rsi of the (five) priests, have implored king Kurusravana, the 
noble, and of Trasadasyu’.s line ; 4 

Who=e three bay-horses harnessed to the car brought me straight 
onward : I will implore him in this sacrifice meeds. 

The father of Upamasravas to whom the songs would have proved 


sweet, as a fair field to its lord, & 

Mark, Upamasravas, his son, and grandson of Mitratithi, 

I am thy father’s eulogist. 7 

If I controlled immortal gods, yea, even were I lord of the five men. 

My liberal prince wuuld be limng still. 8 

None, not even he with a hundred souls with him can live beyond 
the statute of the gods. 

So he has passed away with his followers. 9 


The above verses imply that the conjunction of the five planets in the vicinity 
of the asterism Revati whose deity is Pusan dragged the sun or the sun’s daughter 
Surya, the wife of the five, on the scene. Immediately there came Du&sasu, the un- 
controllable moon, causing a solar eclipse, and consequently inten.se tremor to the 
woman and loss of lustre to her and her husbands. Surya appeals to the blind father 
of Dus^su for restoration of wealth and lustre. Meanwhile the eclipse clears and 
darkness passes away, driving out the hundred stars and even the moon, in obe- 
dience to the canons of eclipses. Mitratithi means new-moon day which is a day of 
no Tithi ; for a Tithi means a distarfce of 12 degrees between the sun and the moon, 
the words Kuru and Sravas mean workers and libations in the Vedas. Draupadl- 
vastnai>aharapa, the main plot of the Mahabkarata, seems to have been based upon 
these and other Vedic verses descriptive of total solar eclipses. That the Itihasa.s 
and the purarjas are illustrative studies of eternal laws of planetary occultations and 
eclipses imbedded in the Vedas is given expression to in an oft-quoted Sanskrit 
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verse, which means ; “ The Veda fears a man of limited learning that he may 
misrepresent it : hence one should expand the meaning of the Vedas by means of 
Itihasas and Fhirapas.” 


PART II. 

The Vedas and the Planets. 

Having shown how the heroes of the epics are the counterparts of the 
seven planets, I now proceed to show that the gods, Ijt^is andl priests of the 
Vedas are the planets and their acts in the sacrificial hall are imitations of the 
phenomena connected with planetary motions, occultations and eclipses. The names 
given to five priests in the Vedas are Atharvans, Bhrgus, and Angirasas. In later 
Sanskrit literature Venus is known as Bhargava, a descendant of the Bhrgus, and 
Jupiter is called an Angirasa. The Bhrgus are called Saptagus or holders of a 
sacrificial session of seven months, at the close of which they are said to go to 
heaven and after a sojourn there for five months, they are said to return to this 
world with the same brilliance that they had before. This means that Venus re- 
mains invisible for about 5 months in the year and moves visible for about 7 
months, a fact which* is known to every stucfcnt of astronomy. Likewise the Angi- 
rasas hold their session for 9 or 10 months according to the procedure of one or the 
other of tha two sdiools of the Angirlasas. This also signifies tfiat Jupiter can be 
seen in the sky for nine or ten months in the year and that he becomes invisible 
for 3 or 2 mcmths in the year, when he comes in contact with the sun. The time 
or period of visibility is called a Sattra or sacrificial session, and the period of in- 
visibility is termed ascent to Svarga, heaven. But as we shall see, occultation by 
the moon is called Mrtyn or untimely death and remedial measures are taken to 
revive the dead. Mercury is called Dirghatamas, as he is hardly visible to untrain- 
ed eyes. Since the time taken by Mars to make a revolution in his orbit is about 
687 days, which is equal to two nodal years of 343 days each and since I 5 revolu- 
tions of the planet are equal to 1030 days, which forms a imit eclipse cycle of three 
eclipses on one node, as I have already pointed out both in my “ Drapsa ” and 
“ Eclipse-cult,” he is regarded in the Vedas as the Hotar or caller of the attention 
of the people to the approach of the season of eclipses. Ag a rule Yajna or animal 
or vegetable sacrifice isimdertaken only on the occasion of solar or lunar eclipses or 
on the occasion of occultation of a minor planet or planets. Mars who is invariably 
called Agni is the only planet called upon to carry the sacrificial offerings to the 
gods and to avert the calamities due to the eclip)ses or occultations. Saturn is 
Yama, the scm of Saratpyu, the dawn, and the sun. Owing to the curse of his step- 
mother CMyadevi he lost his legs and moves slowly. He is therefore called Sanai4- 
cara, slow walker. 

Turning to the story of the Rdtnaya^a, it is easy to discern that Rama repre- 
sents the sun, Lak^majja the Jupiter, Bharata the Venus, and Satmghna the planet 
Mercury. Rama’s pursuit after a deer implies the sun’s mardi to the asterism 
Mfga^ras, indicating the time of the urge of Sita, the plough-share and the ap- 
proach of the time of the appearance of the Dc^-star, Sunasira, mentioned in R. V. 
IV, 57. Vail, the son of the sun, is Saturn, as indicated by the gold-chain in his 
neck. Sugriva is Jupiter. Their fight with each other is what is called Grahayud^ 
dha in Hindu astronomy. It means that while the two planets are in almost the 
same longitude, Jupiter begins his retrograde movement (Vakragati) and faces 
Saturn. Meanwhile the sun (Rama) cotnes near Saturn, Vali, and discerning him 
to be Vali by his gold-chain round his neck (Saturn's ring), strikes him dead, that 
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is, renders him invisible by his own overpowering rays. Jupiter (Sugriva) was 
safe, for he was far away. In Hindu astrological works Saturn is always called 
the enemy of the sun. Indrajit, the son of Havana, is the moon. Ravajja is also 
the moon. Lak^mana’s falling into a trance while fighting with Indrajit means 
the occultation of Jupiter by the moon. This incident seems to have been based 
on Jupiter’s occultation by the moon, mentioned in R.V. X, 57-61, as we shall see. 
Hanuman, the son of Vayu, is Mars, the Vedic Agni. His smoky tail is long, and 
he can jump from house to house and bum anything that comes in contact with 
him. Jupiter is very often his companion and acts like him ; but he does not, 
however, bum anything. He is the son of Indra who seems to be no other than 
Sunaara, Sirius, the Dog-star, whose haunt is the region of Cancer and Leo. It 
is the locality where Jupiter appears brightest. Like Vali Kanja of the Makabha- 
zata is the son of the sun and is therefore Saturn. He wears a golden ear-ring, a 
pot of nectar in his breast, resembling Saturn’s rings. The Vedic name of Jupiter 
is Samyu. His other Vedic name is Subandhu. His sudden death and revival 
forms the subject-matter of the six hymns, 57 to 62 of the lOtK Mandala of the 
Rgveda. In later Sanskrit literature Mercury is known as Rauhipeya, the son of 
Rohiiii ; Venus, the son of the asterism Makha ; Jupiter the son of P. Phalguni ; 
and Mars the son of the asterism P. A§adha, the moon being their common father. 
Coming to know of these names. Prof. Bentley argued that the birth of the 
planets from the respective asterisms meant their occultation by the moon when 
the moon was with those asterisms in order and their re-appearance with those 
asterisms when the moon left them one after another in order. By astronomical 
calculation he found that the planets were situated in the above order, only in 
B.C. 1425-1424. Prof. Max Muller took up this question and referred it to the 
Rev. R. Main, the Radcliffe Observer. At his instance Mr. Hind verified the 
calculations and wrote to Prof. Max Muller saying that all the conjunctions were 
correct ; but that Jupiter was the only planet occulted at the time, namely, 

April 22, B.C. 1424 (Preface to the Fourth Volume of the First Eklition of the Rig- 

veda by Prof. Max Muller). The conclusion arrived at by Prof. Max Muller 
on receipt of this letter is that as there seems to be no reference to planets 
or occultations of planets in the 'Vedas it may be inferred that the Brah- 
mans of the Purauid times possessed sufficient knowledge to be able to 

calculate correctly the longitudes and latitudes of the moon and of the 

four planets at B.C. 1424. Likewise speaking of the Kali-era which began in 
E.c. 3102 when the seven planets were in conjunction in the Sign of Piscis, Western 
scholars hold a similar opinion and say that at about 500 a.d. Hindu scholars 

calculated the time of conjunction of all the seven planets in Piscis and fixed their 

era at the remote iseriod of B.c. 3102. But as I have already pointed out in the 
Poona Orientalist for January, 1941, the conjunction of the seven planets in Piscis 
in B.c. 3102 is implied, though not distinctly stated in the Rgveda. Basing his 
translation and notes on Sayaiia’s commentary Wilson says in his notes on his 
trandation of R. V. IV, 44 : “ Surya, it is related, was desirous of giving his 

daughter Surya to Soma, the moon ; but all the gods desired her as a wife. They 

agreed that he who should first reach the sun, as a goal, should wed the damsel. 
The Asvins were victorious ; and Surya, well pleased by their success, rushed im- 
mediately intq their chariot.” Now it is very well known that the Vedic poets 
regarded the sun, the moon, the other planets known or unknown to them, the 
constellations, and the stars as gods. The race of gods (Aji) must necessarily mean, 
therefore, the movement of mofving or running luminaries. The arrival of the 
Asvins first and of the rest as second or third behind implies that the sign of the 
Aries with the asterisms Asvins appeared first in the east and that the rest fell 
behind in the sign of Piscis before sun-rise or after sunset. I have also pointed out 
in my “ Drapsa ” that according to Aryabhatta the cycle of sixty years made 
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si.xty revolutions by 500 a.d. when Aryabhatta was 23 years old and that according 
to the Taittinya Aranyaka it made thirty revolutions (sastisca trim'saka valga sukla- 
krsnau ca sa^thikau) by B.c. 1302, the date of the Aranyaka. This dispo-ses of the 
vexed question of the reality' of the beginning of thg Kali-era. Now resuming the 
question of planets, I may state, though my statement may sound strange or sur- 
prising, that there is overwhelming evidence to prove that the Vedic bards knew 
not merely the five minor planets and their occultations, but performed sacrifices 
called Sattras on the occasion of their ascent to the heavens and of their descent 
into the world. They expressed the transmigration of the planets not in astro- 
nomical technical terms which were just under formation then, but in sacrificial 
terms and stories. The story of the four out of the five minor planets is narrated 
by Sayana in his introduction to his commentary on R.V. X, 57. “ King Asamati 

had four priests called Bandhu, Subandhu, Srutabandhu, and Viprabandhu, who 
were brothers and who belonged to the family of the Gopayanas. Not satisfied 
with them he dismissed them and appointed two new priests called in the dual 
Kilatakuli, who had magical powers. The dismissed men having used incantations 
against the life of the king, the new priests took away the life of one of them, viz., 
Subandhu when he was sleeping, and concealed it within the Paridhi (an imagi- 
nary fortification for Agni made by placing the sticks of certain kinds of tree in a 
certain manner on the altar) . His three brothers prayed to Agni by means of the 
Suktas (R. V. X, 57 to 62). Agni came out and inquired why they had come to 
him. They said ; “ We beseech you for the life of Subandhu.” He said : “ Here 
it is within the Paridhi ; take it up.” They took it up by repeating the six verses, 
7 to 12, of R.V. X, 60. If it is ^own that Subandhu mentioned here is Jupiter 
and that he was occulted in P. Phalguni by the moon, there will be no doubt left 
about the knowledge of planets and planetary occultations during the Vedic period. 

Sukta 57 prays for the coming back of the life of a person who has been 
apparently dead. Sukta 58 repeats the same and says that ” We cause thy life to 
come to thee again that thou raayst live and sojourn here, no matter whether that 
life has gone to Yama, the sea, the sun, or anywhere-else.” In Sukta 59 verses 5 
and 6 which are even now used as Mantras to induce life or god’s presence in 
freshly prepared earthen, wooden, or metallic images of gods to be worshipped, god- 
dess Asuniti is prayed to for the restoration of eyes, which is a name given to the 
two phalgunis ; and Indra is called upon to drive forward the bullock which has 
brought the Usinaraiji’s wagon there. In Sukta 60 the first four verses speak of 
the arrival of the near relations of the Janas (the planets) to the scene of the dead ; 
and verse 5 calls upon India to bring the sisters of Agastya, Canopus, who is said 
in astronomical works to rise in Aquarius when the sun arrives in Leo. Verse 6 
says — O Subandhu, get up ; I am your father and mother, and have come to be 
your life, which I held for security, and noC for death, and which I have brought 
back from Yama Verse 12 speaks of the revival and getting up of Subandhu 
saying — “ This is my Hasta, with Bhaga, or rather with more of Bhaga ; this Hasta 
contains the healing balm." 

As the Vedic verse itself calls Subandhu to rise up, it follows that Subandhu 
was the dead person and that the others were his brothers and relatives. As Bhaga 
and Hasta are the names of Uttara Phalguni and Hasta asterisms, it follows that the 
scene of death was close to Uttaraphalguni, that is, somewhere in Purva Phalguni. 
The use of the words “ Bhagavat, and Bhagavattara ” in the verse seem to imply 
that Hasta was in association with a greater p>art of Bhaga, U Phalguni, which 
indicates the distribution of one part of U Phalguni to Leo and three parts to Vergo 
in the zodiacal division of constellations. Prayer for Agastya's arrival implies that 
Agastya has not yet arisen and that the sun has not yet arrived in Leo. In hymn 
61 the word “Kana” meaning Kanya, virgins, (Vergo) is used thrice. Hence it 
is clear that three out of 121 Signs are menticxied in these hymns. The statement 
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that Hasta contains the healing balm also implies that Hasta is an asterism, for 
as already pointed out the 27 comstellations are termed Bkishajs, physicians. What 
is more significant than anything else is the reference to niggardly Papis or mer- 
chants in verse 6, who are said/ elsewhere in the Vedas to hoard wealth and lustre 
of others and to be unwilling to restore them, unless they are compelled to sur- 
render the life-property by the two Sarama-dogs with four eyes, Brhaspati, and 
Indra. As each of the two Phalgunis is compared to four eyes for facility of identi- 
fication in the list of the 27 asterisms, the two Sarma-dogs claiming! wealth and 
lustre must necessarily represent the two Phalgunis in need of wealth and lustre 
which they have just lost on the occasion of Subandhu’s death. Sayatna interprets 
Papis as merchants (Variijah) and quotes Yaska in support of his interpretation 
(Papir vanig bhavati iti Yaskah) in R.V. 1, 124, 10. Mr. Raja Rao, the author 
of ‘ Eclipse-code of the Vedas as revealed in the Sunassepa hymns and the Brah- 
manas," and “ The Vedic Eclipse-cycle of One Hundred Eclipses in Forty Years,” 
suggests that Vanik may be a name given by the Vedic poets to the Sign of Libra. 
Leaving this side issue, let us take up the question under consideration. If Su- 
bandhu’s death oi" trance has happened in the asterism of P. PhalgunI, as inferred 
from various considerations referred to above, then the next point to be considered 
is the cause of his death. As we shall presently see, there are two causes of Su- 
bandhu s disappearance leaving his wealth and lustre called cows in Vedic termino- 
logy. One is the sudden appearance' of Rudra or Kr^nasavasi on the scene to take 
possession of the thousand cows of Subandhn, the Ahgirasa. The second is the 
appearance of Nabhanedi§tha, Manu's son, to claim the same cows as fees for send- 
ing the Aiigirasa to Svarga. Of these two causes, the first is what Neither Suban- 
dhu nor his brothers expected. The second is the one which they desired and for 
which ample preparations were made. Observance of rites for five days (or this 
purpose has been got through and on the sixth day the Aiigirasa had Maudhya, 
ignorance, and the priests did not know how to proceed onwards. It is at this 
moment that Usinarani’s wagon came there, as stated in verse 6 of Sukta 59. Ac- 
cording to the Mahdbhdrata Sibi is the king of the country known as Usinara, and 
is famous for his charity and self-sacrifice. He is said to have given his own flesh 
and even hia bone in order to save the life of a p>oor dove) from an eagle. It is 
also said that he killed his own son and cooked his flesh to satisfy a starving Brah- 
min who desired his flesh to alleviate hunger. This is an allegorical description of 
of the mopn s waning and waxing. The moon is said to be giving his own flesh 
not merely to the sun-bird, but also to the starving fathers in heaven on the 
new-moon day. Likewise in the Jdtaka stories of the Buddhists Sibi is praised 
for his self-sacrifice, and in the Sibi-jdtaka Sibi is described as the daughter of 
King Padma. Her name is SiK^er-colour and she is said to have been giv’ing the 
cuttings of her o|wn breast to a woman who had just been delivered of her first- 
born son (Beal’s Buddhist Sibi-jataka, published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, 
p. 145). Here the silver-colour is evidently the moon, the woman is the sun, and 
the first-born son is the crescent or the fir.st phase of the waxing moon appearing 
on the first day of the light-half of the month. It follows therefore that Sibi or 
Usinara is an allegorical name of the moon and Usinarapi is an allegorical name of 
the moon and UsTnarani is the queen of the moon, namely, any one of the 27 aste- 
risms. Accordingly the request made by Subandhu’s brothers to Indra to drive 
away the chariot of the moon’s queen means no more than forcing the departure 
of moon from P. Phalgpni, so as to hasten the revival of Subandhu from his trance 
or occultation. Thus from the information furnished by the words “ U^inai^i, 
Bhagavat or Bhagavattara Hasta, and Panis” in the verses we can arrive at the 
conclusion that Subandhu’s trance means Jupiter’s occultation by the moon on the 
tve of, or prior to, his departure to heaven after the arrival of the sun close to him, 
and his reappearance in the vicinity of the asterism Hasta after the sun’s depart- 
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ture to the merchants in Libra in the course four months from the date of his 
occultation by the moon. If there is still any doubt left, what is stated in Sukta 
61 wall be enough to remove it. In his introduction to his commentary on the 
Sukta Sayana calls our attention to the story of Nabhanedi^fha to clearly understand 
the Sukta. The story is as follows ; — 

Manu divided his property among his sons. He deprived Nabhanedistha, who 
was a student, of any portion. He went to him and said : “ How hast thou de- 
prived me of any portion ? “ He replied : “ I have not deprived you of a por- 

tion. The Angirasas here are performing a Satra. They cannot discern the world 
of heaven. Declarg the secret to them and send them to the world of heaven. 
They will give thee their cattle, as fees, before they go.” He went there and 
when he was about to undertake the task, Rudra called Kr^nasavasi who was 
hastily talking] and was in hurry suddenly came on the scene, and took pos- 
session of the altar and began to conduct the sacrifice, appropriating to him- 
self the thousand cows set apart by the Angirasas as fees for conducting the sacri- 
ficial session of ten months to a finish and leading them to heaven< He also told 
Nabhanedi§tha to go and report the matter to Manu and ask for his opinion. He 
did so and returning said to Kr§nasavasi that in the opinion of his father Kr§nasa- 
vasi was right. Pleased with Nabhanedistha for his speaking the truth, Krsnasa- 
vasi placed the sacrificial hall and the cows in Nabhanedi§tha‘s charge and went 
on his way saying that' he might conduct the sacrifice and take the cows for him- 
self. The latter did so and sending the Angirasas to the world of heaven took the 
cows for himself. This is an allegorical story and without understanding what 
it was intended to signify, wei cannot understand what the Vedas in general and 
the Suktas 61 and 62 in particular mean. In the story Nabhanedistha stands for 
the sun ; Kj^ijasavasi represents the moon ; the world of heavenS signifies death or 
occultation, first by the moon and theri by the sun. Gift of 1000 cows signifies 
gift of life! and lustre at the moment of death or occultation. The Angirasas are 
four here named Bandhu, Subandhu, Srutabandhu, and Viprabandhu representing 
Venus, Jupiter, Mars, and Mercury respectively. The sudden arrival of Rudra on 
the sixth Atiratra day of the session clearly implies that the moon came there 
passing through six asterisms after the new-moon, and that the sun was about 
50 degrees behind him. Since Mercury and Venus cannot be farther than about 
30 and 50 degrees respectively from the sun, it follows that the moon came leaving 
Mercury and Venus behind and on the sixth day she met another planet and 
occulted him. The planet occulted was Aiigirasa who was to be sent to the world of 
heaven by Nabhanedistha, the sun, at the close of the Angirasas ten months’ ses- 
sion so as to let him come back to the earth after two months’ sojourn in heaven. 
Rudra’s taking by force the Angirasa’s 1000 cows meant the Ahgirasa’s premature 
death which is bemoaned in Suktas 57-60. Suktas 61-62 speak of his natural death 
after ten months year after year and of his return to this world again drenched 
and revived by the shower of nectar made by the nectar-milking cow, the asterism 
of Hasta, which gave birth to no calf or a planet. In the first two verses of Sukta 
61 Rndra’s cruel acts find mention. Versed 3 to 6 speak of the birth of the two 
human (Naras) Asvins, Mercury and Venus, one on the summit of a hill (Sanu) 
and another in the mid-region of air. Rohini is -the hill and the mid-region of air 
is the commencememnt of Leo, since Cancer and Leo form Antank§a on one side 
and Capricorn and Aquarius form a second atmosphere between earth and heaven 
on the other side. Hence Magha comes exactly in the middle of atmosphere (verse 6). 
The same sixth verse speaks of the birth oP another planet quite close to the mid- 
region of air. It must necessarily be P. Phalguni. In verse 7 the birth of another 
planet from the eartk is mentioned. He can be no other than Dharasuta, Mars. 
As he is said to be in 'W^aters, Apah, deity of P. A§adha, it follows that he was in 
P. A^hadha. Verse 10 refers to the Afigirasa’s or Jupiter’s occultation by the moon 
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by saying that at the close of 9 months he lost his 1000 cows. Verses 11»13 speak 
of the recovery of the< lost cows and lustre of the Ahgirasa by Indra. Verses 16-18 
speak of the fear caused by the moon or Rudra to Mercury called DIrghatamas on 
acoount of his invisibility and to Mars called Agni, and of the safety of Aryaman, 
Jupiter, after his revival from the occultation. Then verses 19 to 27 speak of the 
arrival of Nabhanedi?tha at the close of the tenth month and of the departure of 
the Ahgirasa to heaven, and of the reappearance of Subandhu, the Ahgirasa, just 
at the vicinity of Hasta in full glory recovered by the ^owei* of nectar from the 
cow spoken of above. 

This is the sum and substance of the six Suktas from 57 to 62. Unless we 
have in our mind all that is meant by the Satra of Ahgirasas and the functions dis- 
charged by Nabhanedi^tha in that Satra year after year it is imp>ossibIe to understand, 
the meaning of the Suktas. The cyclic nature of the Satra is clearly mentioned in 
verse 18 where 'the Ahgirasa says that he does not know the number of Ahgirasas 
that came before him. 

The latitudes and longitudes of the four planets at the epoch of Jupiter’s occul- 
tation by the moon, as revised by Mr. Hind are as follows ; — 


Planet. 

Planet's longitude. 

Longitude of lunar mansion. 

Mercury 

31 

20 

Rohini. 

Venus 

100 

100 

Magha. 

Jupiter 

113 

113 

P. Phalguni. 

Mars 

225 

233 

P. Asadha. 


1. Mercury in conjunction with the moOffi about April 17, B.c. 1424. 


2. Venus in conjunction with the moon about August 20, B.c. 1425. 

3. Jupiter occulted by the moon about April 22, b.d. 1424. 

4. Mars in conjunction with the moon about August 18, B.c. 1424. 

Laksmana is the second of the four brothers, and likewise Subandhu is also 
the second of the four brothers ; the trance or death of both is due to their Yuddha 
(astronomical term for conjunction) with the moon. The scene of Subandhu’s death 
is Purvaphalguni, as shown above and it exactly corresponds to the scene found by 
astronomical calculations. The trance or death is premature and prior to his de- 
parture to heaven. If this is not the intended meaning of the allegorical stories 
of the four brothers and Nabhanedi^tha and if this is not the subject-matter of the 
Vedic hymns referred to above, then not merely the Vedic passages under consi- 
deration, but also the w'hole of the Vedas must for ever remain as a kind of gibberish 
of incantation, for there is no pa.ssage in the Vedas which is not connected with 
the seven planets one way or other. 


Mysore. 


R. Shamasastry. 
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The author in his Sanskrit preface iprdslavikam) develops a well-sustained 
argument establishing the utility of a manual of Sanskrit grammar like the one 
under review : — The Sanskrit Language may not be one of the current languages 
but it is certainly not a dead one like Latin, for example, since it is the sacramental 
language of every Hindu and as such, is in daily use. The study of Sanskrit gram- 
mar thus serves a double purpose. It enables us not only to understand and assi- 
milate the vast literature embodied in Sanskrit but also to follow intelligently the 
Sanskrit formulae inseparable from our ritual. In the field of Sanskrit grammar, 
Paoiini’s Sabdanusdsuna, commented on by Katyayana in his Vdrttikas and later by 
Patanjali in his Mahdbhdfya holds a unique place. But the chief peculiarity of 
Pa?^ni’s system is that it is based on a number of special Samjnds and paribhd^ds 
(or technical terms) postulated by him and as these constitute a stumbling block 
to a lay beginner, a number of Sanskrit manuals have been prepared which ‘ bypass ’ 
these paribha^ds ! The latter alternative is hardly the right approach to a solution 
of the problem. The way out of this impasse (the author claims) is shown by his 
work, which seeks to explain in verse-form, the technical terms and rules of Paiiini. 
The author follows up his verses with his own Commentary. 

The author has set a very laudable aim before himself and his performance has 
not fallen short of his promise. There was a time when the complexity and elabo- 
ration of Sanskrit grammatical terminology was a powerful deterrent even to a 
pro-Sanskrit layman. This was one extreme. The other was reached, when the 
movement for popularizing the teaching of Sanskrit so brilliantly initiated by Dr. 
Bhandarkar's two books of Sanskrit, gathered momentum and culminated in the 
preparation of Sanskrit Manuals which introduced the ‘ direct method ’ in the teach- 
ing of Sanskrit and which steered clear even of the more important grammatical 
terms so frequently employed by Sanskrit commentators ! The work before us 
represents the golden mean. It were to be w’ished that the Sanskrit prdstdvikam 
and mahgalam were not marred by a few blemishes (see the first sentence of the 
prdstdvikam for example), whidi, we hop)e, are just slips of the pen. Nor do we 
appreciate the indulgence that the author craves for some metrical irregularities in 
his verses, embodying as they do, rules of grammar. Having said this, however, 
we feel very happy to congratulate the author on the production of such an extre- 
mely useful book on Sanskrit grammar. We strongly recommend it to the notice 
of all students and teachers of Sanskrit. 


V. M. Apte. 



SULAPANI, THE SAHUDIYAN 


By 

SURESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, Dacca. 

The name Sulapaini is often met with in the Indian Literature. In hi^; 
Catalogus Catalogorum Aufrecht refers to as many as five Sulapanis. But 
here we are concerned only with the smarta Sulapani of Bengal. Our know- 
ledge about him is limited to the learned paper of Manmohan Chakravarti, 
entitled “Contribution to the History of Smrti in Bengal and Mithila ’’ 
which appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, 
1915 (p. 311). The writer of that paper had necessarily to suffer from a 
disadvantage, because at that time most of Sulapapi's works existed in mere 
names and in manuscripts. The object of the present paper is to state the 
facts that have since been known chiefly with regard to his works. 

Besides being a very able commentator Sulapapi was also the author of 
well over a dozen original treatises dealing with a variety of topics related 
to Smrti. The names of his original works end in “ Viveka just as those 
of Raghunandana have the usual ending “ tattva a fact which has 
led some scholars to suppose, though without much justification, that 
these works formed different parts of a huge digest named Smrti-viveka. 
hrom the nature of the Mss. preserved to us it does not seem that Sulapaiji 
wrote anything like the Smrti-viveka because each of the Mss. is copied in- 
dividually ; even those dealing with allied subjects are not copied together. 
Furthermore, the word Smrti-viveka is nowhere to be found in any of the 
Mss. found till now. It is also to be noted that there is no reference to the 
Smrti-viveka of Sulapaini in any well-known Smrti work. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to ascertain the exact number of books 
written by iSulapaiji. The following original works are generally attributed 
to Sulapmji by different authorities tm the subject. 

Original Treatises of Sulafmii 

1. Anu-marana-viveka. 5. Durgotsava-viveka.^ 

2. Caturanga-Dipika. 6. Durgotsava-prayoga-viveka. 

3. Dattaka-putra-vidhi.^ 7. Dola-yatra-viveka.^ 

4. Dattaka-viveka.'^ 


1. Catahgua Catatogorum — 

2. Notices of Sk. Mss. by R. L. MiTRA— Vol. VI, p. 129 (No. 2065). 

3. Ed. Skt. Sdhiiya Parisat, Calcutta, 1331 b.s. 

4. Ed. S. C. Banerji, Kane Festschrift Volume, Poona, 1941. 

€*11 *F^ Saka 1814 — [D. C. Bhattacherji in Bharatovarsa Mdgha, 
1348 B.S.1 
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8. 

Ekadasi-viveka.' 

16. 

Samkrant i - viveka. ‘ ^ 

9. 

Kala-viveka. 

17. 

Sarnvatsara-pradipa.i- 

10. 

Pariia-nara-daha-viveka. 

18. 

sraddha-viveka.i^ 

11. 

Prati§tha-viveka.'® 

19. 

Suddhi-viveka. 

12. 

Praya^itta-viveka . ' 

20. 

Tithi- viveka^* 

13. 

Rasa-yMra-viveka.'^ 

21. 

Eithi-idvaita-prakara|na. 

14. 

Samaya-vidhaha.'-’ 

22. 

Viasanti-viveka.^® 

15. 

Sambandha-viveka. ‘ ** 

23. 

Vratakala-viveka.i" 


The following table will show the works mentioned or omitted by differ- 
ent scholars : — 


Names of works 

M. 

Cakravarti 

Kane 

1 

j Aufrecht 

i Dines 
i Bhattacherji 

Dattaka-putra-vidhi 

X 

I ^ 


1 

Dattaka-viveka 

— 

1 — 

— 

j — • 

Ehirgotsava- viveka 

— 

1 

— 

! ~ 

Durgotsava-prayoga- viveka . 

X 

i 

X 

— 

Dola-yatra- viveka 

, — 


— 

— 

Ekadaa-vivdca 

— 


— 

— 

Pratii?th&- viveka. 

— 


X 

— 

Praya&dtta-vivdca 

— 

i ~ 

— 

— 

Sraddha-vivdea 

— 

1 

“ 1 

— 

Satpkranti-viveka 

— 

! — 

i 


Samaya-vidhina 

X 

X 

— 

X 

Sarpbandha-viveka 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

Suddhi-vivdea 


i 

X 



5. Notices of Sk. Mss. by SastrI, Vol. I, No. 37. 

Cal. Sk. Coll. Ms., II, 563 R. The final colophon runs tlius — 


TOT: 

[/. A. S. 5.— Vol. XI, 1915 (p. 337— footnote).] 


6. Ind. Govt. No. 114. 

7. Ed. J. ViDYASAGARA, Calcutta, 1893. 

8. S. C. Banerji, Slfc. Sdhitya Parkai Patrika, Oct, 1941. 

9. A Cat. of Sk. Mss. in the Private Libraries of N. W. Provinces, I, No. 94, 
Benares, 1874. 

10. Ed. J. B. Choudhuri, Sk. Sahitya Parifat Patrika, May and June, 1941. 

11. “PP. 149-56 (Bharatavam, Magha, 1348 B.S., p. 190). 

12. Dacca University Ms. No. 4632 (Incomplete at the end). A Catalogue of 

Palm-leaf and selected paper Msa betonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, I, No. 
1475 ( ^ ) ( dated Saka 1487) . 

13. Ed, Capd!cara>oa Smrtibhiu^ana, Calcutta, 1314 B.s. 

il4. Ed. S. C. Banerji, Poona Orientalist — Oct 1941 & Jan. 1942. 

15. Notices of Sk. Mss. by Sastri, II, No. 86, and IX, No. 3155 ( Tithi-dvaidha- 
nirpaya-prakaraparp va Tithi-vivdeab) • 

16. Ed. Sk. Sahitya. Pari^t, Calcuttfl, 1331 B.s,, Series No. 7. 

17. Ed. S. C. Baneiui, /. H. Q., Dec 1941. 
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Names w W<»ks. 

M. 

Kane 

i Aufrecht 

j Dines 


ChAKRAVARTI| 

1 


1 

iBHATTACHERJI 

1 

Tithi-viveka 




i 

Vrata-kala- viveka 





_ 

— 

Vasanti-viveka 

X 

X 

1 

X 

Rasa-yatra-viveka 







Sainvatsara-pradipa 

X 

X 

_ 

X 

Anu-raarana-viveka 

X 

X 

X 


K^a- viveka 

X 

X 

X 



Pania-nara-c^a- viveka. . 

X i 

X 

X 



Caturahga-dipika 

X 

X 

X 

— 

Tithi-dvaita-prakarariani . 

X. ; 

X 

— 

X 


[In the above list the mark (X) indicates the book omitted.] 

From the above table we learn that only eleven books are unanimously 
considered, as the works of Sulapaiji while the other twelve are disputed. Of 
the disputed books (1) the Dattaka-putra-vidhi, (2) the Samaya-vidhana, 
(3) the Satpvatsara-pradipa, (4) the Caturahga-dipika, and (5) the Tithi- 
dvaita-prakaranam do not seem to be the works of Sulap^i for the simple 
reason that their names do not end in “ viveka ” while all of the undisputed 
works of 6ulapa.ni have that ending. Again the mere presence of the word 
“ Viveka ” in the case of the other disputed works viz. 

1. Durgotsava-prayoga- viveka 

2. Prati§tha-viveka 

3. iSuddhi-viveka 

4. VasanG-viveka 

5. Anumarajja-vivdta 

6. Kala-viveka 

7. Pamanara-daha-viveka 

does not necessarily prove them to be the works of Sulapa^ji. the renowned 
Smarta of Bengal, because, as pointed out above, there were as many as five 
Sulapajiis- Then again with ancient writers “ viveka ” was a favourite word 
which was often associated with the names of their works, as for instance, 

1. Agha- viveka of Nilakautha-diksita. 

2. AdWiuta-viveka of Mahldhara. 

3. Acara-viveka of Madanasinha. 

4. ^uddhi-viveka of Rudradhara. 

5. Kala-vivdca of Jimutavahana. 

6. Dvaita-vi§aya-viveka of Vardhamana. 

Such instances of ancient works having the word “ viveka ” at the aids 
of their names may be multiplied. 

Let us now consider the works of Sulaparji in some detail, 
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The alleged works of ^ulapatii. 

1. The Dattaka-piitra-vidhi. 

Besides the reasons given above this book does not seem to be of '§ula- 
pani on the additional ground that the composition of this book appears un- 
necessary when the Dattaka-viveka of the same author exists, 

2. The Saniaya-vidham. 

3. The Sarfivatsara-pTOdipa 

Besides the absence of the word “ viveka ” in the name of this book 
there is another ground on which it does not seem to be the work of Sula- 
pani. While referring to his own works Sulapalni usually writes as 

or In the case of books written by others he 

generally quotes verses or passages from them.^® In his Durgotsava-viveka 
where Sulapani refers to the Sarnvatsara-pradjpa he cites verses from it — a 
fact which tends to show that the author of the Samvatsara-pradlpa was 
not sulapaipi but somebody else. iSrinlatha-acarya-cudamani in his Dur- 
gotsava-viveka'i® attributes a Saipvatsara-pradipa to one Dhanahjaya. ITiis 
confirms our doubt that the book was not written by Sulapani in spite of 
Aufrecht’s view to the contrary. Raghunandana, in his Suddhi-tattva and 
EkMfdi-tattm, assigns a Saipvatsara-pradipa to one Halayudha. It will 
not be very proper to suppose that a critical scholar like Raghunandana 
misrepresented the tradition. The beginning and coloirfion of the Saipvat- 
sa'ra-pradlpa, noticed by iSastrT, do not bear any sign of the work having 
been composed by i§ulapairii. 

4. The Caturmga-dipika. 

Dines Bhattacherji (Bharatavarsa, Mcg/jc, 1348 b.s., p. 190) says that 
it is being published in Calcutta, and is not very sure as to whether the above 
Sulapani was the author of this book. 

5. The Tithi-dvaita (or dvaidha-prakarana) . 

Thisi book appears to be' the same as the Tithi-viveka. One of the two 
Mss. belonging to the Dacca University has in the colophon 

and the word on the margin of each folio. The colophon to the 

other Ms. designates the book as 

6 . Durgotsava-pTayoga-viveka. 

Excepting that the name of this book ends with “viveka” and that 
Sulapani refers to it in the fa^ion in which he refers to his own works there 
is no more solid ground for supposing this work to be of Sulapani. In page 


18. Cp. 

^ ^ (Dola-viveka, p. 59). 

19. Ed. Skt, Schitya Pari^, Calcutta, 1331' B.s. Scries No. 7 (p. 44), 
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15 of the Durgotsava-viveka iSulapani refers to a Prayoga-viveka^® which is 
perhaps identical with the Durgotsava-prayoga-viveka. Possibly Durgotsava- 
viveka is !§ulapa'ni’s, but not this Durgotsava-prayoga-viveka. 

7. Pratisthd-viveka. 

M. Cakravart! says that it treats of the consecration of idols. Besides 
references to this work in the Durgotsava-viveka (Cp. 

p. 23) and in the Vrata-kdla-vivekcP^ there is no evidence as to the exis- 
tence of any such book. Mr. Cakravarti points out that the Ms. Ind. Govt. 
No. 114 is entered as Pratisthd-viveka according to the final colophon, but it 
is really a Ms. of the Vrair^kdla-viveka as the introduction and the text show. 

8. Suddhi-viveka. 

It is referred to in the Durgotsava-viveka and in the Suddhi-kaumudi of 
Govindananda. No Ms. of this work has as yet been found. 

9. Vdsanti-viveka.^ 

Besides the printed edition by the Sk. Sahitya Pari§at, Calcutta, only one 
Ms. of this work has been found. It is to be noted that the colophon to the 
printed edition of this book does not contain the word “Sahudiyan” which 
is almost invariably used before Sulapani’s name in the colophons to his other 
works. The V dsmti-viveka, as we have it in the Sahitya Pari§at edition, is 
contained in two printed pages and is written in the fashion of the Durgot- 
sava-viveka. It is simply a commentary on certain verses quoted from 
Garga^ N andikesvara-purdrw, Bhavisya-purdna, Liiiga-purdna, Padma- 
purdna, Sdra-samuccayo and Kdlhaka-grhya. Its merit is not very great. 

Towards the end of the Durgotsava-viveka feulaparji gives in brief the 
rules of Durgd-pujd in spring (cp. etc.),^''^ and simply 

refers to the rules common to the the instead of 

repeating them over again. It may be noted that although so much is com- 
mon to both the and the nowhere do the Dur- 

gotsava-viveka and the V dsanti-viveka mention each other — a fact which 
probably shows that these two works were not of the same author. As re- 
gards the Durgotsava-viveka, however, it is a well-known work of iSulapani. 

10. Anu-marana-viveka. 

Dines Bhattacherji (Bhdratavarsa, Magha, 1348 b.s.) says that this 
book consisting of only 4 folios is in the possession of Sadharaija Pathagara, 
Navadvipa. 


20. —Durgotsava-viveka (p. 15). 

21. Cp. =q (p. 24). 

22. Notices oj Skt. Mss. by H. P. SastrI, Vol. I, No. 331. 

23. Page 26. 
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11. Kala-viveka. 

There is no Ms. of this work. It is referred to in the Durgot&ava- 
viveka-* Tlie reference may be to the well-known work of Jimutavahana. 

But in the Durgotsava-viveka Sulapaini generally refers to Jimutavahana 
by name, and quotes passages from his works while he simply refers to the 
Kala-viveka. Once in the Durgotsava-viveka Sulapani writes ^TSf- 

JTFIFT But the Kala-viveka of 

Jimutavahana does not quote this line. These facts raise a doubt that this 
Kala-viveka was different from Jimutavahana’s book bearing this name, and 
might have been a work of iSulapani. 

12. Parna-nara-daha-viveka. 

Dines BhattachefjI possesses a copy of this work {Bhdratavarsa, 
Magha, 1348 b.s.) 

Besides the above there are two more works the authorship of which is 
doubtful. The Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in Mithila (page 25, No. 28) 
mentions a work named Acdra-&ulapani and describes it as dealing with one’s 
duties from morning till the time of going to bed. The description of the 
book (Fols. 165) along with the absence of the usual colophon tends to indi- 
cate that it is nothing but the portion of Sulapani’s Dipakalika commenting 
on the Acara-adhyaya of the Ydjnavalkya-tsmrti, preserved separately. 

The Catalogue of the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras 
(R. 745 C), mentions a book named Brahma-kurca-panca-gavya-vidhi under 
^ulaparji. 

None of the above two Mss. was available at the time of writing this 
paper. To an enquiry regarding the latter Ms. the Curator of the Oriental 
Mss. Library replies : — 

In the Ms. itself it is not stated that iSulapani is its author, but as 
it is found in combination with works stated to be Sulapani’s, he is men- 
tioned as the author in the Catalogue. It may be pointed out that the absaice 
of any other book named Brahma-kurca-ponca-gavya-vidhi and the mode of 
reference to this work in the third chapter of ^ulapapi’s Dipakalika (cp. 

Cal. Sk. College Ms. No. II, 789, Fol. 71a) lead one to 
suppose that this work might have been written by Siilapani. 

Undisputed works of ^ulapani. 

1. Dola-ydtra-viveka. 

This book, perhaps the smallest work of the author, covering about seven 
printed pages purports to be a manual for the guidance of priests in the per- 

24. Cp. 

25. Page 4. 
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formance of the great Spring Festival, called Dolayatru (lit. the festival of 
swinging). The major part of the work is taken Ui> by aj few quotations, 
often lengthy, from the Skanda-fturfina, the BrahjKa-purdna and the Devi- 
puTona relating to the construction and decoration of the platform and the 
altar (vedika), the procedure to be adopted in performing the festival, e.g. 
the taking of God's image to the altar, the time of the festival, the religious 
efficacy of participating in it, and so on. 

The real merit and importance of the work lie in the fact tliat after dis- 
cussing the various conflicting opinions as to the precise time of holding the 
festival Sulapani, within a very narrow ispace and in a popular style, clearly 
sets forth his own independent conclusions regarding this particular aspect 
of the festival. 

We do not know any other parallel work. References are, however, found 
to a Dola-ydtrdmrta of Narayana Tarkacarya and to a Dolarohapa-paddhati 
of Vidyanivasa. 


2. Vrata-kdla-viveko. 

The Vrata-kdla-viveka, as the very name suggests, deals chiefly with the 
time of observance of V rat as (fasts), The book can be clearly divided into 
two distinct parts. 

The first part deals with Vratas in general while the second with certain 
particular Vratas. After the usual salutation the author describes the nature 
of Vratas. Then follows a lengthy quotation on the time of commencing 
and concluding {pratk{hd) the Vratas. The author then introduces a dis- 
cussion on the conduct and procedure of Vratas. After this he dwells upon 
the consequences of not observing a Vrata, once taken, and also upon bars 
to the observation of Vratas. Next he lays down the rules for those who 
have taken a vow but are unable to observe it due to physical disabilities. 
He then cites several authorities condemning some practices on the day of 
observing a vow. This is followed by an elaborate discussion (m the proper 
time for observing and breaking (paratia) fasts — the really important part 
of tire work inasmuch as the author puts forth his own views here much more 
than anywhere else in the boerfe. 

The second part gives rules for the following Vratas the rules being 
mainly concerned with the time of observing them ; — 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

(6) (7) (8) (9) 

( 10 ) ( 11 ) 

It is interesting to note that these dozen Vratafe by no means exhaust 
the long list of the Vratas observed by the Hindus. 

The Vratakdla-viveka, like the other minor vivekas of the author, is 
practically a running commentary on important passages of authoritative 
texts. Hence the bulk of the work is devoted to quotations, swnetimes very 
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lengthy, from various authorities on the subject, Tire merit of the work lies 
in a skilful compilation of diverse materials scattered hither and thither and 
in making a unified and systematic work out of a confused mass of details. 
The work has a unique interest in the sense that of the extant nibandhas it is 
perhaps the first to enumerate the popular Vratas and to systematise the 
rules of observing them. 

Indeed in the whole range of the nibandha literature, barring Jimuta- 
vahana’s Kdlaviveka, there is hardly any earlier work which touches upon 
the subject so elaborately dealt with by iSulap^i in his Vratakalaviveka. Yet 
the proper time for religious observances was by no means a subject to be 
neglected by the Hindus of bygone days. The Kdlaviveka, however, unlike 
the Vratakalaviveka, deals with topics of general interest, such as, 

etc., and has nothing 

to do with the appropriate time of observing vows.' It is true that Raghu- 
nandana in his Vratatattvam takes up the same subject as that of Sulapani. 
But a comparison of the Vratatattvam with the Vratakdla-viveka reveals, even 
to the most superficial observer, that the former is simply modelled on the 
latter so far as the general procedure of the Vratas is concerned. At least 
the inference is irresistible that Raghunandana also drew upon the same 
sources as utilised by iSulapiani, and could not make any appreciable improve- 
ment upon his predecessor. Hence the credit of systematising the rules of 
Vratas for the first time must go to tSulapairii, 

The Vratakdla<iiveka and the Vratatattva, though essentially the same, 
differ from each other in the fact that while the former is concerned chiefly 
with the proper time of observing Vratas the latter does not pay much atten- 
tion to the subject, and dwells at great length on the procedure of abandon- 
ing the Vratas (Prati§tha). Another feature which sharply distinguishes these 
two works is that while Sulapi^i considers the rules of certain individual 
Vratas, Raghunandana contents himself by merely laying down rules for 
Vratas in general. 

There may be some who would try to minimise the importance of Sula- 
paaji s work by arguing that it shows little or nd originality of the author. 
Such a criticism would, however, not be very fair. A nibandhafcara as Sula- 
pani is, his chief business is to make a compendium for the guidance of the 
priests as well as of the lay public and as a nibandhakara he undoubtedly 
gives a very good account of himself. 

The Vratakdla-viveka may safely be regarded as a late work of the 
author as it mentions at least two of his own works, viz., the Tithi-viveka 
and the Prati?(hd-viveka. 

A glance at the verses quoted in the work will show that besides the 
Dharmasdstras and the Purdvuts the author quotes from various Smfti and 
Jyoti^a works many of which are either unknown or only known in quota- 
tions. The paucity or obsoleteness of these authorities is an argument for 
the antiquity of this w'ork and indicate that it must have! been written at an 
early period of the development of what is known as the Nibandha Literature. 
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3. — SoTfibandha-viveka. 

Sulapani’s discussion of marriage commences with the well-known verse 
of Manu, viz., ^ 3^7 *TT5:^“. etc. Having explained this verse he goes 

on to define ‘ sapinda ’. Here again he quotes Manu as his authority and 
incidentally cites verses from the Kurma-purana, Matsya-puraria, Saipkha 
and Likhita dealing with the subject. Then follows a rather lengthy dis- 
cussion as to the precise connotation of the words ‘sapinda’ and ‘samanodaka.’ 
Then in a verse from the Adipurana sapindata among the castes other than 
the Brahmins is determined. Finally a verse has been cited to show that 
among all the castes (vanna) sapipdata extends down to the seventh genera- 
tion ( ) and then begins samanodakata ( < 7 ^,^ fWT%- 

’This is follow'ed by a discussion, based on various authorities, 
of special cases when sapindata extends to the third, eighth or tenth genera- 
tion. Next we find, on the authority of Vyasa, Manu and Yajriavalkya, the 
relations which are prohibited in marriage. 

Among the qualifications of a girl, fit to be married, besides that of per- 
missible relationship, the following are essential : — 

(i) 3{;frwfcjf4^r — not betrothed to or enjoyed by anyone, 
fn) — charming. 

(in) — younger than the husband. 

(iv) from disease. 

(v) having a brother or brothers. 

Of these the significance of the last qualification is explained with re- 
ference to Manu. This is to remove the doubt as to whether the girl is a 
putiikaputra. 

Sulapani enjoins the vow named Candrayaiia in addition to the deser- 
tion of the wife, in the case of marrying a girl prohibited by the Astras. A 
maintenance is, however, allowed to the forsaken wife. Next the word 
bdndhava is defined. We are brought to the end of the book by a protracted 
discussion, of an academic nature, as to the relations permissible or forbidden 
in marriage. 

In a word the Sambandha-viveka aims at determining precisely the con- 
notations of the words sapinda. samanodaka, and bandhava with reference 
to marriage and tries to ascertain the relations permissible or forbidden 
therein. 

In his more elaborate work, the which corresponds to the 

Satpt«ndha-viveka of Sulapapi, Raghunandana, like his predecessor, bases 
his discussion on the same well-known verse of Manu. An attempt has been 
made to define and also to ascertain the precise act by which a mar- 

riage can be said to have been performed. 

26. Manu, III. 5, N. S. Press Ed. 
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Next the words sapindo, Samdnodaka and bdndjiava are delined with re- 
ference to some authorities of whom the chief are those mentioned by eula- 
pani. 

The atonement for marrying a prohibited girl is enjoined, and the pro- 
hibited and permissible relations are then discussed to a great length. In 
a discussion extending over about a dozen printed pages, which the author 
designates as samksepa, he repeats his views on the relation, prohibited and 
permissible in marriage, on the qualifications and disqualifications of the 
bride and the groom, and also on the effects of marriage at particular 
periods. 

The topic next dealt with is the persons entitled to give away a girl in 
marriage. They are the following in order of preference ; — 

1. Father, 2. Grand-father, 3. Brother, 4. Sakulya, 5. Maternal grand- 
father. 

The great condition is that these persons must be free from the two 
faults of (i) pdtitya — apostasy, and (li) unmdda — insanity. 

Incidentally the author describes the nature of different kinds of mar- 
riage according to Manu, viz. Brahma, Arsa, etc. Next he considers the 
effect of the death of the proposed bride-groom at any time beginning from 
betrothal. 

The rest of the book is devoted to miscellaneous topics, e.g., the pro- 
cedure of the marriage ceremctfiy, the remedies in case one refuses to offer 
one’s daughter after promising to dd so, the duties of the husband and wife 
towards each other, the condemnation of the taking of dowry by the guar- 
dian, the divorce and even the murder of one’s wife for certain faults, etc. 

Although in bulk and matter the work" of Raghunandana far excels that 
of Sulapiaini. yet the indebtedness of the former to the latter is undoubted. 
In the first place, Raghunandana’s task of compiling the relevant authoritative 
texts, a strenuous task indeed at a time when there were no printed books 
and no indices, was much simplified by Sulapani who already collected these 
in one place in his book. Secondly, besides the small passages of Sulapaini 
which Raghunandana incorporates in his book without acknowledgment, 
there are frequent references to the views of ^ulapapi expressed in his fol- 
lowing booksr— a fact which amply bears out the deep debt of gratitude owed 
by Raghunandana to his predecessor 

1 . Yajfiavalkya-dipakalika, sometimes also called Yajnvalkya-tika 
(4 times). 2 . Sraddha-viveka (2 times), 3. Piayakitta-viveka (3 times). 
4. Sarpbandha-viveka (once). 

Besides this Raghunandana in this book twice refers to Sulapani by 
name. 

A remarkable feature of the Sarpbandha-viveka is the absence of the 
usual verse of salutation at the beginning of the book. The existing Mss. 
b^in diversely as 3 ^ ^ etc. which evidently could 
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not have been written by iSulapaiji himself. The book begins directly as 

etc. Two reasons may explain this absence of the salutation- 
verse. First, it may be that the verse was lost in the process of time. Se- 
condly, it perhaps formed a part of any other book. The first reason loses 
its force when we find that the salutation verse in the Dola-yatra-viveka, 
presumably the earliest work of the author, could survive through centuries. 
The second reason also does not appear probable when we consider the 
absence of an allied work of i^laprani. If, however, it is supposed that the 
book was a part of the doubtful Smrti-viveka the presence of salutation-verses 
in the other books of 'Sulapani becomes inexplicable. 

4. — Dattaka-vivekn. 

“ A small treatise cm adoption and its rules,” says M. Chakravarti.®’ 
The Ms. of this work was not available to the writer of this paper. It may 
be noted that the colophon, as given in Mitra’s Notices, does not contain 
the usual epithet “ Sahudiyan.” 

5. — Ekddasi-viveka. 

M. Chakravarti^® gives the following information about the book : — 

The eleventh lunar day was deemed important on account of the fast 
enjoined on that day both for widows and for the Vaispavas. I have seen 
only a fragment of the work in the last folio whereof are quoted verses from 
the 6iva-rahasya and the Vii?nudharma. It is quoted in Govindananda’s 
Arthakaumudi, a commentary on Srinivasa's §uddhi-dipika. 

6. — Satftkranti-viveka. 

M. Chakravarti says’’'* ; — 

It deals with the Samknantis or the times of sun’s entrance into the 
zodiacal signs. It quotes the Nyaya-dipika of the philosopher Vacaspati 
Misra, the Kalpa-taru, the Parijata, the Ratniakara and the Krtya-cintamaitii 
of Caii>desvara. 


7. — Dmgotsava-viveka. 

In this book Sulapapi deals exhaustively with matters relating to the 
Durga-puja. After mentioning the efficacy and harm respectively of the 
performance and non-performance of the Puja the author tells us who are 
entitled to perform it. It is interesting to note that even the §udras and 
other lower class people are allowed to worship IXrrga. Then comes the 
period of the worship. Next follows a rather elaborate discussion as to the 
time of Bodhana. The author then dwells on the procedure of the worship 


27. /. A. S. B., Vol. XI. 1915 (p. 338). 

28. Vol. VI, No. 2065. (p. 129). 

29. /. A. S. B.. Vol. XI, 1915, (p. 337). 


30. Ibid., p. 34a 
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on the Sap tarn, A$tatm and Navami days as also on the great bath of the 
goddess by a number of articles, the worship at the juncture {sandhi) of 
A:^aml and Navami and the sacrifice of animals. In the midst of the above 
we are told the proper place of worship and certain incantations are men- 
tioned in passing. The duties enjoined on the Dasami day ^ 
interesting. The goddess will be carried in a boat, and, amidst amusements 
of various sorts, will be thrown into current water. The ceremony of im- 
mersion being over people will abuse one another in the filthiest possible 
language and this is enjoined on pain of heavy penalty^^ in the shape of the 
sngry goddess’s curse. On this day people are enjoined to participate in 
various sports such as throwing mud, etc. It may be pointed out that the 
autumnal worship of the goddess was performed by Rama for victory over 
enemies, and these sports probably are the symbols of the rejoicings of a 
victorious army. Some of these sports survive even to this day in certain 
parts of Bengal. 

The Durgotsava-viveka is a mnning commentary on certain verses quot- 
ed from various authorities chiefly from the puranas. The following purapas 
are mostly used by sulap^i— Kalika, Devi, Bhavi§ya, Skanda, Linga, 
Brhannandikesvara, Agni. Besides these there are a few quotations from 
the Smrti, Jyoti§a and Tantra works. 

The works parallel to the Durgotsava-viveka are the following ; — 

1. Ehirgotsava-viveka of :§rinatha-acarya-cu<Jamaii)I^^ 

2. Durgarcana-paddhati^ of Raghunandana. 

Srinatha having to deal with the same subject had necessarily to utilise 
almost the same texts as used by Sulapani. In so far as the same sources were 
used by both the writers Srinatha may be said to have been influenced by 
^ulapani who collected the materials in one place. As a matter of fact the 
former made little or no improvement on the latter. 

Raghunandana’ s book is a paddhati (procedure) and, as such, differs 
fundamentally from that of Sulapani which is a “ viveka ” (discussion). 

It is interesting to note that all these three writers refer to the custom 
of abusing one another on the Dasami day, which must have been regarded 
as a part of religious duty. 

The other known writer of Bengal to deal with Durgotsava is Jimutava- 
hana (in Kalaviveka^** ) . He utilises practically the same sources, and the 
influence of the earlier writer on the latter ones is obvious for it was certain- 
ly the earlier writers who made the path smoother and easier for their suc- 
cessors. 


31. Cp. Tt 3 I 

II (p- 24) . 

32. Ed. Sk. Sdfdtya Parifot, Calcutta, 1331 B. S, 

33. Ed. J. ViDYASACARA, Calcutta, 1895. 

34. Bibliotheca Indica Series, Calcutta, 1905. 


(To be continued.) 



MISCELLANEA 

THE SECRET DOCTRINES OF THE SRlVAISNAVAS 

1. To the Spirit which has been rolling in samsdia from tinne immemorial, re- 
lease from the cycle of births and deaths is quite a welcome change. The adhyatma 
sastras deal mainly with the relationship of the material to the spiritual, and their 
chief avowed object is to help the Spirit to attain salvation. These 'Astras explain 
the Tattva— the true relationship of the soul or }iva to the Pararndtina or Brah- 
man, of the hila or the method of approadiing the problem, and the puruiartha or 
object of attainment i.e. moksa. These eternal tmths are expressed in ai miniature 
and digestible form, in the three great secrets guarded closely by the acaryas or 
teachers and imparted by them to their piupils with due consideration and dis- 
cernment. 

2. The essence of these is contained in the shortest possible compass in the 
Tirumantra. This mantra consisting; of eight letters* is divisible into three com- 
ponent parts, or words. Of these three, the first is the Pranava which is the 
quintessence of all mantras, and there can be no shorter way of expressing the 
great and eternal truth. The pranava, in its turn, is composed of three! letters A. 
U and Ma.i The first letter represents the Supkeme who is the prime cause of 
the phenomenal universe, its great and unrivalled protector, the eternally existing 
Lord and the lord of Mahalahmi. His svdnhtva or lordship is the natural result 
of his eminence and is not dependent upon either an external agency and there- 
fore consequent on upiadhi. The dative case which is understood in the letter A 
denotes the special relationship of the Supreme to the soul or jiva^ namely ; the 

* On the section op A^t^k^ara see Rahasyatrayasaram, pp. 187 to 229 
Kumbakonam edn. Cf. Vjddha-Hdrita-Smjti (Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, No. 48. 
Smjtinam-Samuccaya 1905), pp. 245 — vv. 56-57. 

A;t^k$aram manum Japtva 
Vi^nuayujyamapnutyat || 

Padatrayatmakam mantram 
Caturthya sahitam tatha 1 
Svarupa radhanoi^yam 

Iti matva japed budhah | j 

1. Ibid, vv. 59-60. 

AkSram capyukaram ca 
Makaram ceti tattvatah i 
Tanyekadha samabhavat 
Tadomity etaducyate i i 
Tasmad om iti vijneyah 

Pranavah sak^aranvitaly |1 

2. Ibid., p. 250. V. 116. 

Tasmat caturthya mantrasya 
Pradhanam dasy^am ucyate i 
also compare vv. Ill to 115. 

Sarve?u desakalesu 

Sarvavasthasu saryada | 

Tasyaiva kinkaro, smiti 1 

Caturdha paramatmanah i i 
Bhagavatparicaryaiva 

Jivanam phalam ucyate j 
Tad vina kim &irire^^a 
Yatanasya janasyatu j i 
Yasmin ^rire Jivanam _ 

Na dasyam Paramatmanah | 
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Isvara being the sole lord and the jiva being his exclusive^ servant. The middle 
letter has a special purpose to serve. While it is claimed that jiva is the sole 
servant of the Isvara, this letter stands for the negative principle that the jiva 
cannot belong to any other than 8riman Narayana and his consort Laksmi. The 
third letter Ma*- An this group- stands for the jiva or Spirit who is the subject 
matter of the relationship mentioned previously, who is different from the mun- 
dane body (which he inhabits during the period of his life in thi^ world) who is 
the object of thd protection to be given by the lord and who by himself is the 
embodiment of knowledge and enjoyment and atomistic in size. 

Thus the ultimate interpretation of the Pranava would mean that this Jiva 
or Spirit is the sole property of the Lord, has no other Lord except Srimannara- 
yana to whom he can consider himself as a servant to a master. In every respect 
the Spirit is the servant of the Isvara alone.s 

3. The middle word Namah^ contains two letterSi as well as worda It ex- 
plains two aspects of the conceptions of Visi§tadvaita philosophy namely ; 


Tadeva nirayam Proktam 

SarvaduhkhajAalam bhavet [ 
I>asyam eva Phalam Vi§no]i 

Dasyam eva param sukham j 
Dasyam eva Harer mok§am 
D&syam eva param tapab [ [ 
Brahmadyah sakala devah 
Vasi^dyS mahargayab | 
Kahlc^ntah paramam (Esyam 
Visnor eva yajanti tam || 

3. Ibid., p. 249. v. 85. 

SvasVaminor ukarepa 

Hyavadharaijamucyate i 

4. Ibid., p. 248. v. 62 : 

Makarastu t^avet jivah 
Tayor dasa udatirUl^ 1 
Paiica vimSak^arah salcsat 

5. Ibid., p. 249. vv. 80-85. 

Dasyam evatmanam Vi^nofi 
Svarupam paramitmanali 
Samy^ Lak§mipateh proktam 
Devadinam tathatmanam | 
Ananya Se§arupa vai 

Jivas tasya jagatpateh | 
Dasyam svarupam sarve§am 
Atmanam satatam Hareb [ 
Bhagavat Sesamatmanam 

Anyatha yah prapadyate | 

Sa eva hi maha papi 

Capdalas sy§n na samSayah 1 1 
Tasn^ makaravacya sau 

Paficavim^tmakah pniman [ 
A*5ra-vacyasye4asya 

Dasyam eva vidhiyate [j 
Anujftar^rayo nityo 

Nirvikaro svyayab sada | 
.Dehendriyat Paro Jnata. 

Karta Bhc^a sanatanab 
MakdrorVicyo Jivo’sau 
Dasa eva hi sarvac& | 

Sri ^awakara vacyasya 

Visporasya jagatpateb 1 1 

6. Ibid., p. 249-50, vv. 93-102. 

Namasa procyate tasmin 
Ahanta mamatojjhitam [ 
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(1) I am not my own master ; (2) nor in the carrying out of my desire in- 
dependent of other control. The kernel of the doctrine that underlies this aspect 
is the Bhagavatase^atva. It also aims at pointing out the main upaya of Saraoa- 
gati to the Lord. (Prapatti or self-surrender.) It further prays for extrication 
frorof those sins that act as impediments to the attainment of salvation. In this 
manner the word Namah itself explains the tatva, hita and puru^artha, true know- 
ledge, the upaya and the object of attainment so much longed for. 

4. The third word Narayana is understood in one of two ways as the 
ayana to the Ndras or tativas, or the abode of the Naras or tattvas.^ It further 


Svarupadi trivargasya 

Saipsiddhir namasaivahi 1 1 
Namasa rahitam sa^am 
Viphalam parikirtitam j 
Namasaiva hi samsiddhir 

Bhavedatra na samSayah 1 1 
Puratah Pfstatascaiva 

P5rsvata4ca vise§atah 1 
Nama Saivek$yate rajam 

Trivargas sarva dehinam |1 
Makdrena svatantras scat 
Nakarastan ni^iddhyati | 
Tasmacca nama ity atral 
Svatantryamapanodati || 
Dvyaksarastu bhaven mpyuh 
Tryaksarastu hi ^svatam ] 
Marnehi dvyak§aram mrtyuh 
Na marnehi hi Sasvatam|| 
Na mameti his sarvatra 

Svatantrya rahitaya vai | 
Yujyate munibhih samyak 
Sarva karmasu parthiva 1 
Tasmattu namasa yuktSh 

Sarve manti^ca Parthiva 1 
Sarva siddhi prada npbam 

Bhavantyatra na saipsayah 1 1 
Namasa rahita ye hi 

Natu mukti prada npram | 
Tasmatu Namasaive§am 

PSratantrya tuami^ituh ] | 
FSratantryallabhet siddhim 
Svatantryannaia me§yati || 
Dasyam eva hi Jivanam 
Procyate namasaiva tu ] 
Namasa rahitam loke 

kincidatra na vidyate || 

7. Ibid., p. 250. vv. 104-110. 

K§ayairakaraih samproktoh 
Nakarastam nisiddhyati f 
Tasmattu Nara ityatra 

Nityatvenocyate janah II 
Nara iti samuhatve 

Bahulyatvat janasya ca 1 
Te§amayanamavasah 

Tena Narayajj^ smrtah 1| 
Mahabhutanyahanikaro 

Mahadavyaktam eva ca j 
Andam tadantar gata ye 

Lokih sarve caturdasa || 
Pravaharupepevai^ 

Naratvenocyate budhail? I 
Te$amapi nivasatvat 
Narayapa itiritah | 
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denotes the Isvara with all his attributes such as being the root-cause of the entire 
universe and who is the Lord of Sri or Laksmi s The use of the dativd^ in the 
first interpretation is primarily meant to show the fruit of the kmnkarya or service 
to the Lord. This is clearly brought out in the Tamil pasuram ; 

ozhivilkakomella mudandyi manni vazhivildvadumai ceyyavendum ndm 
which may be rendered thus : 

We the JIvas should at all t/rncs— without any separation whatsoever — be with 
the Lord permanently, serv'e him and so serve him there that the prospect of a 
cyuti or c»ming back to mundane existence is totally absent. 

The Dvaya Mantra 

5. What has thus been! stated briefly in the Tirumantra in regard to tattva, 
hita and puru^mtha is more elaborately explained in the Dvaya mantra. It consists 
of two parts, the purva and uttara khoiidas, the purva khanda consisting of one 
vakya and the uttara khanda containing two vdkyas. The purva khanda treats 
of the updya or method while the uttara khanda treats of the upeya{ or the goal 
of attainment. Each of the pmrva and uttara khandas contain three distinct (parts 
or) words. 

6. In the first part, the three words are joined together and form one/ vakya. 
The word Srimat in this, is intended to denote the inseparable nature of Sri or 
Lakjml from Narayapa and indicates Narayapa with Sri.i 2 


Antarbahisca Jagato 

DMta vyapta sanatan^ | ] 

§ra 5 tha niyanta .^ranam 

Vidhata visva bhSvanalj 1 1 
h^ta pita sakha bhrata 
Nivasasca suhrdgatih 
Yo’sau SriyaSrili paratnah 
Tena Narayapah smrtah. 

Narapam sarvajagatam 

Ayanam sayanatn Harili ] 

Tasman NarSyana iti 

Munibhih samprakirtyate 1 j 

8. Cf. ibid., p. 248. vv. 71-4. 

Ananya Vi?nuna Lak§mih 

Bhadcareipa prabha yatha | 

Lak^mimanapagaminun 

Iti sruti vaco mahat || 

Tasmadakaro vai Vi?puh 
Srisa eva jagat patih | 

Lakjmi patitvam tasyaiva 
Nanyasyeti suniscitam || 

NityaivegS ja^^nmata 
Hareh ^riranaiMyinl | 

Yatha sarvagato Vigpuh 
Tathaivega Jaganmayilj 
Tasmadakaro vai Vigpuh 
Lakgmibharta jagatpatih | 

9. See footnote No. 2 ante. 

10. Cf. with footnote No. 5 emte. 

11. Vaigpava tradition holds this mantra as the chief benefactor of humanity 
which is embcxiied in the saying 

Na Dvaya vdcanatah k$ema karanam. 

The Sara/tfagati-gadya of Sri Ramanuja is interpreted to be an elaboration of 
this mantra. 

Atah krtsnamidam gadyam drayar-vivarapamiti sadhiyan sampradayah — so 
writes Venkatanatha in his commentary on the Sararidgati-gadya called Rahasya- 
rakfo. 

Gadyatrayam (Vani Vilas, Srirangam) 1910, p. 2. 

12. See Rahasyatrayasdra of Ve&nta Desika— Kumbakonam, 1911, p. 234. 
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7. The word Narayana stands for the Isvara who has no equal and ia filled 
with all the best attributes such as vatsalya or affection, svamitva or lordship, 
sausily(t or excellence of conduct, soidabhya or easy accessibility and who is none 
else than Narayana, the lord of Sri.'^ The word {CaroMtu) clearly indicates the 
way to be adopted by the servant towards his master Isvara the lord who (alone) 
is capable of giving the needed protection and release, to evoke the sense of 
kdrunyd in the Lord.^‘ The next word Saranam stands for the upayabhavd of the 
feet of the Isvara.*"- In Prapadye^^ is summed up the rest of the action of the 
Cetana, who, being absolutely helpless, holds the feet of the Isvara as the upaya 
or method, gets the necessary knowledge for the performance of the act of self- 
surrender and surrenders himself to the Isvara. 

8. (In the second part) the word Srimate^' should be interpreted thus : 
^rimannardyana who, in the former part is the prdpaka or one who is to lead the 
Cetana to attain the object, is, in the second part of this mantra, the object attain- 
ed by the Cetana after mok^a or release ; and when the mukta or seja enters on 
his kainkarya, he serves the Lord as well as his consort Lak§mL (Ini' no stage is 
Isvara to stand alone without Lak§mT. ) The second Narayana*® (in thid part of 
the mantra) stands for the master of all, who is resplendent with all that is best 
and unequalled bliss. The dative case in this mantra also must,,' be interpreted in 
the same way as in the case of the A^tdkfara, i.e. the prdrthund or desire and 
request*® to serve the Lord. Here also the word Namah contemplates the clear- 
ance of all obstacles that stand in the way of the deliverance. Briefly’* stated *he 
Dvaya mantra means as follow's : 

“ To attain the everlasting and tireless service to the Lord and for ever-increas- 
ing opportunities of such service, I prostrate and surrender myself at the feet of 
the Lord who is Srimannarayaija.” 

The Carama-Sloka!^'^ 

9. This third great mantra has a special purpose to serve in this scheme. 
For the attainment of the method iupdya) that has been (so well) explained in 
both the Astdk^ara and the Dvaya, the cetana should exhibit two main pre-requi- 
site qualities, i.e., (1) his helplessness and inability to follow- any other method 
except that of saranagati and (2) his firm resolve to and non-dependence on any 
other deity. This view is supplemented in the form of an injunction or command 
through the Carama-ShkaA^ 

This [Carama-Sloka) mantra consists of three Vakyas oi' sentences and twelve 
words. Thus, the three (great mantras dealt w-ith in this tract) truths supplenient 
the meaning of one another and numerically contain double the number of padas 
or words respectively over the previous mantra. 

10. In this verse, the first vdkya enjoins the method. The sentence in the 
middle, explains the fruit of following the Upaya or method enjoined above. The 
third part relates to those who have performed the Saranagati and are aw-aiting 
the grace of the Lord at the end of their human existence. 

11. Th two words Sarvadkarmdn parityajyay- stand for and indicate (1) that 
the Cetana has no other alternative method of salvation except the bright feet ol 


ij. lUHi,, pp. 239-40. 

14. Ibid., p. 243. 

15. Ibid., p. 244. 

16. Ibid., p. 245 ff. 

21. Rahasyatrayasdra — chapter called 

tion, pp. 255-314. 


17. Ibid., p. 250. 

18. Ibid., p. 249 ff. 

19. Ibid., p. 250. 

20. Ibid: p. 251. 

Carama-Slokadhikara, Kumbakonam edi- 
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the Lord at which he surrenders himself, i.e., to say that he has found himself 
unfit to follow the Karma, Jfiana or Bhakti-margas as they are beyond his means, 
and (2)' that the Upcya, of prapcUti or Sarca:iagat,i insists on the determination of 
Cetana not to depend upon other deities or follow other dharmas. 

Mam Ekam 

12. These two words point out the Sanatana dharma (eternal dharma)--the 
Lord who is filled with the best attributes, the main-stay of the Universe as well 
as the first updya, who is independent and who alone has the power to grant all 
desires (including moksa). 

Saranam Vraja 

13. Not merely shows the emphasis on the surrender of the Jiva to the l^rd 
but indicates the prapatti in its due form with the due pre-requisites of such sur- 
render such as Mahdvistdsa or unshakable faith etc. 

Aham tvd 

14. • I will release you ’ says the Lord. Thus he accepts the Sarandguti per- 
formed and accepts the responsibility to release the Cetana from all sins. The 
omnipotence of the Lord whose acceptance of the prapatti is manifest and the 
conduct of the Cetana who is now free from the sins, are now similar to that of the 
Cdtaka bird and must wait for the grace of the Lord as the Cataka for the rain. 

15. Says the Lord, ‘ I will release you ’. He is responsible for putting down 
and overcoming the obstacles that stand in the way of the performance of the 
Kamkarya or service to the Lord. The Lord swears not only the release but he 
further encourages the Cetana not to be despondent or iin3 sucafy). This indicate? 
the release from the former forlorn and helpless condition of the Cetana to the 
subsequent bliss of the release and its happy concomitants after attaining nwk?a. 
The first and second halves of this verse are counterparts and the first and second 
Khandas of the Dvaya mantra. 

To conclude : The essence of the Vedanta Sastras is contained in three great 
rahasyas or secret (doctrines dealt with in this paper. The Thumantra which is 
divisible into three parts, the Dvaya mantra which contains six words and the 
Carama-Sloka with twelve padas, properly understood with their meaning, surely 
emancipate the Cetana from all the afflictions of a sdmsarin and lead him to un- 
alloyed bliss or Ananda. 


II 

The scriptures in both Sanskrit and Tamil in the form of Sruti or Vedas, Smrti 
or rWiarma^astras, Itihasas or Epics and Purapas treat of the Brahman and of 
the essential knowledge of Brahman as leading to the ultimate goal of Mak^a or 
release from this mundane existence thus leading on to a life of eternal bliss or 
Ananda. Those who desire for such a bliss are designated under the term Mumuk§u. 

The three great entities of the Cit, the Acit and Isvara have been termed as 
Bhokta, Bhogya and Prerita by the Upani§ad. The first, Bhoktd, is one who enjoys ; 
■while enjoyment is a comnum phenomenon to both Jiva and Isvara, to name the 
latter as the Prerkd is to distinguish the Jiva as the Bhaktd even though his enjoy- 
ment is dependent on the will of the Isvara and has no powers of control over others.^ 

22. Ibid., pp. 2S7fif. 

!• Tattvonavomtam, of Sri Venkatanatha in Sillarai-rahasyangai, (No. 4), 
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Similarly the word kartd in the verse adhisfdnam tathd karla refers to the same Jiva 
whose actions are not independent of the control of Lsvara. There is nothing which 
this Jiva can call his own as independent, such as his Jnana or Ananda or Svariipa.^ 
He has accumulated in the course of his many lives in this universe what one may 
be tempted to name a river of aparadhas or acts of commission and omission— which 
have virtually imprisoned him in this world dominated by the three gunas, Satva, 
Rajas and Tamas and unable to get his release therefrom. Such a class is termed 
the Baddhas or those tied down to their position.- Some of these Baddhas follow- 
ing the path laid down in the Sastras hav'e succeeded in inducing the meaning of 
the caTatnocsloka embodied in the phrase Aloksayisydnii and hav^e become ecjuals to 
Nityas who welcome them with great enthusiasm for the service of the Lord in the 
World of Bliss."* The third class of Nityas comprises of .Seya (the great serpent — 
the bed of Srimannarayana) Garuda, \i§vaksena and other Nityasuris devoted to 
the service of the Lord in that world of Bliss.- 


Bhogya 

The second category of Bhogya has now to be explained. The word here stands 
as the equivalent of Acit and that which has no knowledge. It has already been 
pointed out elsewhere that this Acit consists of four parts. (T) Triguna : (2) Kala; 
(3) Suddha satva and (4) Dharmabhuta-Jhanam. Of these, the dcdryas have de- 
signated the first three as Trwidkacetana or the three varieties of acetona dravyas. 
The first of these three — Triguna is the dravya which is the abode and support of the 
three gutias, satva, rajas and tamas which cause the measurable happiness and misery 
as well as the illusion of the Jiva in actual life.^ Another internal division obtain- 
able among these is that of Kevcda — Prakrti, Prakrti-vikrti and Kevalavikrti and sub- 
sequently into the twenty-four tattvas accepted by the sy.stems of philosophy. The 
permutation and combination of these combined with differences in nature, place 
and time, produce a limitless variety.'^ 

Kola is a vibhu and a dravya belonging to the class termed jada.^ It is the diief 
and efficient cause of the various stages in life such as childhood, adolescence, man- 
hood and old age. By reason of the changes of seasons there is a hot season or a 
cold season ; similarly a classification of kala as affected by Trigu^, of a Satvika 
or a rajasa or a tamasa kala is acceptable, due to special reasons.^ The measure- 
ment of kala would vary from the long day of Brahma or Prajapati to the shortest 
unit of the day of a mortal man.*® 


2. Ibid., p, 20. 

3, For this classification see my paper on The Road to Truth, Review of Philo- 
sojffiy and Religion 1941, April, p. which closely follows the Tattvapadavi of 
Sri Venkatanatha. 

4 & 5. N ydyasiddhdnjana, (Sri Vedmitadesika Works Memorial edition, Vol. I, 
1934) p. 141. 


1 etc. 




6. Tattvamvanitam, p. 20. 7. Ibid., p. 21. 

8. Ibid., p. 21. For an elaborate discussion on kala and its relation to the 
philosophy of Ramanuja see Nydyasiddhanjana, p. 79 ff. 

9. Tattvanavamtam, p. 21. 

10. The Purcaitas deal with this at length ; from the 100 years of Brahma and 
its various divisions into kalp>as of 25 years each and thence to the minutest part 
of time from nime^a. 
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Suddha—satva 

This is a special dravya with no division. It has no mixture of either tamas. 
or It is the source of pure Prdkrta satva. It is the abode of Isvara, his 

place of enjoyment. It produces all the variety of material and entertainment to 
the Lord Srimannarlayana.'® Even so high a place as that of Brahma the creator 
appears in the light of this abode of bliss equal to hell. It is the vdsasthdna of 
the Lord of Sri called the Paramapada. It depends for its existence and support 
only upon Srimannarayana. 

Prerita 

Prtrita is the term applied to this Isvara, or Srimannarayapa the Lord of Sri 
whose control over the three entitles of Cit, Acit etc. their form, maintenance and 
action is illimitable. By reason of the three sambandhaS^^ he has the Universal 
body, a body which contains the entire Universe. He is the prime cause of all acti- 
vities because of his three vydpdrasJ^ His rupa is without change in all the three 
divisions of time of the past, present and future.^' He simultaneously lives in three 
places without ever quitting them even for a moment. His arcdvatdra is of three 
varieties e.g. svayamvyakta, drsa and divya. His prominence is clearly felt in the 
first three yugas of Krta, Treta and Dvapara. He is filled with two sets of three 
gupas known generally as sadgupyam e.g. Jhana, bala aisvarya, vtrya, sakti and 
tejas. 

By his three vyuhas of Sahkarjapa, Pradyumna and Aniruddha he carries on the 
work of the Universe. He is the root of the three Puru^rthas. The Puru§arthas 
here mentioned are not the two beginning with Dharma. They are construed as 
under Aisvarya, Kcdvedyam and Mak^am. 

He is the one entity accepted by all three authoritative pramanas of Pratyak§a, 
Anumana and Sabda. He is the meaning and the main objective of the single word 
Proaxava (of the pluta-svara prapava). One who understands the significance and 
the difference between himself and the Prerita and accordingly shapes his conduct 
will surely obtain Mok?a by the grace of Isvara. The attainment of such a knowledge 
ensures to the cetana the need for meditating upon the Lord at all times. Such a 
meditation should be considered as leading on the cetana to the right path and the 
practice of Sarapagati if he has not already completed his sarapagati. To the Pra- 
panna who has already delivered himself unto the Lord it is part of the service w'hich 
he is rendering unto to Him, To this Isvara to whom the Cit and Acit form part 
of his body and who protects the good and destroj^s the evil by weeding it out, 
Jagadvyaijara is as easy a matter as eating butter for Sri Krspa. There is little differ- 
ence between the two actions as a matter of sport. 

Adyat Library A. N. KRISHNA AiyangaR. 


11. Tattvanavamtom, p. 21. 12. Ibid., p. 21. 

13. The three sambandhas referred to are those relating to ddheyatva, vidhe- 
yatva and se^atva, ibid. p. 21. 

14. The three Vyaparas : Isvara is the cause) of all action in all its variety. 
The three Vyaparas have been pointed out by acaryas as under 

as also the three kinds of causes as Updddna Sahakari and nimittp, ibid., p. 22. 

1.5. The divisions of time such as past, present and future, or the stages in life 
of childhood, youth, adolescence,' manhood and old age these are not present in Ilvara 
and he maintainsi the same thankless form of divya-para vigraha. 

16. Sri Vaikuptham, the milky ocean and the Suryamandala are the three 
abodes of the Lord. 



MADHAV RAO Is APPEAL TO THE HON’BLE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY FOR HELP AT THE BATTLE OF 
SHRIGONDA 1761 

(Entirely based on Unpublished Records) 

Fortunately or unfortunately the records relating to the correspondence be- 
tween Madhav Rao and the Hon’ble East India Company regarding the help 
required by the Peshwa against Nizam Ali Khan who had advanced to attack 
him near Shrigonda, lay untouched in the Bombay Record Office. This material 
was not utilised by Grant Duff, Forrest and Aitchison, although Forrest had 
easy access to them. Tep years ago, I made use of these record^ but had not the 
time or opportunity to place them before the public. 

The defeat of the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao on the plains of Panipat in Janu- 
ary, 1761 was so terrible ai shodc to him, that he never recovered from its effect 
and he expired at the end of June of the same year. 

Balaji Baji Rao’s death following in the wake of the defeat at Panipat, cast 
a deep gloom on the whole of ‘ Maharashtra ’. The Marathas felt the loss of such 
a great jjersonality as the Peshwa, who had the good fortune to obtain a) higher 
degree of fame among his fellow countrymen than his father. Balaji Baji Rao was 
succeeded by his second son, Madhav Rao, then in his seventeenth year. As soon 
as Nizam Ali Khan heard this news, he made preparations to recover the terri- 
tories he had lost at the battle of Udgir.* 

It was at this stage that the young Peshwa began his negotiations with the 
Bombay Government. It is to these negotiations we want to do full justice and 
that forms the subject matter of this paper. 

Raghunath Rao, the de jacto ruler of the Marathas, tried to obtain from the 
Bombay Government ‘ some European soldiers and guns He wrote a letter to 
this effect to the Bombay Council dated the 28th September, 1761 (which was 
received by them on the 9th of October) . Therein, he requested them ‘ to assist 
as soon as possible ivith every thing ” for fighting. At the same time he informed 
that Baji Pant was authorised to speak to' them according to his instructions.^ No 
sooner had this letter been despatched, than the Peshwa Madhav Rao wrote to 
the Bombay Government saying, ‘ As Nizam Ali Khan had made war against us, 
w’e therefore have great occasion for some Europeans because I find myself obliged 
to go against Nizam Ali and therefore would be obliged to you if you would help 
me. This is the proper time that you should help me. I have talked with Mr. 
Whitehill on this subject and given him my proposals about it. And Badjee 
Gangadhar Pant who is going now will also speak to your Honour about it, and 
I hope you will (be) agreeable to that proposal Send some Europeans with warlike 
storey in as short a time as possible 

Thus we find that Madhav Rao requested ‘ some Europeans with warlike 
stores in as short a time as possible ’, becau.se Nizam Ali Khan with his mmy had 
marched and arrived near the vicinity of Poona. But the Bombay Government, 
while acknowledging the receipt of the letter, placed the matter before their Council 


• Read my article on the battle of Udgir. 

1. Publid Department Diary, Vol. 37, p. 672. Italics mine. 

2. Public Department Diary, Vol. 37, p. 672. Italics mine. 
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together with the proposal which Madhav Rao had sent through Baji Gangadliar 
Pant. This proposal consisted of 9 clauses and set up a definite demand as to 
the number of soldiers required and ammunition wanted. It also informed them 
of the fiscal agreement regarding the payment of troops, and the transfer of lands 
etc., to the Hon’ble East India Company. 

Thus Madhav Rao and Raghunath Rao told Baji Gangadhar Pant to inform 
the Bombay Council to let them have 2000 Europeans under the followingj agree- 
ment ^ 

1st. On or before the 15th December next, the Bombay Council should send 
2000 Europeans with 15 fieldpieces and all the warlike store that was necessary'. 
That the Sircar (the Peshwa’s Government) promised td pay every man Rs. 30/- 
per month on taking their muster. 

2nd. On the arrival of 2000 men at Poona, the Peshwa would pay Rs. 50,000 
as a present to them, 

3rd. On the arrival of 2000 men, the Peshwa’s Gov'ernment would assign to 
them districts near Jambusur, yielding an annual revenue of Rs. 1,50,000/-. 

4th. If the Peshwa’s Government succeeded against the Mughal (Nizam Ali 
Khan), then they promised to give a present of Rs. 2,00,000/- and despatch the 
troops back to Bombay. 

5th. If the Peshwa’s troops and the Hon’ble East India Company’s troops 
fight against the Nizam and meet with success, then the Peshwa promised them 
to give certain territories of Rs. 5 lacs at Razbunder (Rajmundary). 

6th. On the arrival of the Europeans, the Peshwa: promised to give them an 
additional sum of Rs. 50,000/- as present. 

7th. That' the charges for the horse, etc., for carrying the fieldpieces should 
be paid out of one lakh intended as a present under clauses 2nd and 6th. 

8th. If peace should be settled between them and the Nizam, without any 
occasion for fighting, in that case the Peshwa would pay Rs, 1,00,000/- and not 
Rs. 2,00,000/- as mentioned in clause 4th. 

9th. The Peshwa would pay for powder, shots, etc., but if the number of 
soldiers was less than what was promised, then the Company would get the 
presents pro rata. 

In reply to this proposal the President acquainted Madhav Rao, that they 
would interfere no further than was necessary for the protection of his family from 
entire ruin and making up the dispute with the Nizam, nor even so far, “ unless 
they resign over to the Hm’ble Company some of their possessions adjoined to 
their^ in consideration thereof^'.* 

In view of the above overtures made by Baji Gangadhar Pant, the President 
informed the Board that “ there is a pleasing prospect o>f the Mmathas assigning 
over to the Honble Masters, the island of Salsetie in consideration of our afFcxrding 
them the assistance of men and stores requested by Madhav Rao in the proposals 
entered hereafter in consequence of which he represents for getting fifteen hundred 
men and a proper quantity of stores in readiness which the Bombay unanimously 
approved 

These negotiations dragged on for over three months. And Baji Gangadliar 
Pant waited on the President and apologised for the delay in getting the reply, 
which this time came in a written memorandum detailing what the Marathas had 


3. Ibid., Vol. 37, pp. 720-21. 

5. Ibid., p. 768. Italics mine. 


4. Ibid., Vol. 37, p. 714. Italics mine. 
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to offer. This memorandum was found to contain 10 \’try extraordinary clau.ses, 
and bore a small seal of Ramaji Pant.® 

1st. It says that if the English were to send 2000 Europeans and 25 field- 
pieces with warlike stores cmd demand no wages and are successful in fighting 
against the Mughal (Nizam Ali Khan), and assist them in taking Janjira, then, 
the Marathas promised to deliver Salsette. 

2nd. Before the expiration of 15 days, all the 2000 Europeans, guns, ammu- 
nition etc. should arrive. 

3rd. The English could eat fowls, goats, etc., but should not meddle with 
other cattle because that was against the faith of the Marathas. 

4th. The English should send for 2 gentlemen of the Council so as to take 
care that artillery would meet with success. 

5th. The English were to carry the guns at their own charge to the ghats 
but the Marathas promised to supply them carts and oxen. 

6th. Should the English arrive before any decisiv^e battle took place, and 
meet with success, they promised to comply with what they said before. 

7th. If, before the arrival of the English armies, the Marathas succeeded 
against the Nizam, then they would pay only their wages, from the day they set 
out to the day they returned to Bombay. 

8th. Siould they return to Bombay, the men would be given wages, but the 
Hon’ble East India Company should not expect anything. The Marathas agree 
to take Bancote and its villages as the English did not like them. 

9th. The Marathas promised to deliver Salsette on the condition that the 
English should not hinder the Owners or Deshmukhs and should allow their heirs 
to enjoy all the privileges they had under them. 

10th. Should the English arrive in the army before 15 days and meet with 
success by destroying the Mughal guards composed of soldiers armed with fire 
locks, the Marathas would put them in possession of Salsette." 

The President of the Bewnbay Council was not a little surprised at the con- 
tents of the letter and treated it with contempt. He told Baji Gangadhar Pant 
that he could not believe that Madhav Rao could have authorised anybody to 
make such a preposterous proposal. He became very angry and said that he would 
not give a minute’s consideration to it. He also felt sorry that Baji Gangadhar 
Pant, a person of his age (then over sixty) and one who enjoyed the Hon’ble 
Company’s confidence, should have brought such a proposal. To all these Baji 
Gangadhar Pant pleaded his innocence and further stated that he was sensible to 
the folly of making an irrelevant proposal. But in spite of his remonstrances,, he 
was ordered to convey the same to the English. Being a servant, he had no other 
alternative and, much against his will, he had to comply with his order.>< 

When this correspondence was carried on by the Bombay (Council, the Bengal 
Council advised the Madras Council to side with the Nizam against the Marathas 
as it was a golden opportunity not to miss the advantage offered due to the con- 
fusion prevailing in their camp. The Calcutta Council wrote to the King of 
England, Salabat Jung and Nizam Ali Khan to acquaint them with their intention, 
and represented to them the benefits accruing from such an undertaking.* But 

6. Secret and Political Dept. Diary, Vol. 7, pp. 121-123. Italics urine, 

7. Ibid., pp. 121-123. 

Note Crant Duff knew this much that ‘ the proposals were extravagant 
and impertinent.’ Vide, History of the Marathas, Vol. II, p. 166. 

8. Anil Chandra Banerjee in his article, ‘ Peshwa Madhav Rao Ts Rela- 

tions with English ”, (History of Congress Proceedings, 3rd Sesaon. a 1473) tav*; 
” What these proposals were we do not know ” ! > > 

9. Political Dept. Diary, Vol. 8, p. 54. 
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the President of the Council at Madras rejected this suggestion, giving his reasons 
as follows : — 

“ Resolved therefore that we decline interfering at this juncture though 
it should hereafter appear that our entering into any engagements with the 
Moghuls (the Nizam) wdll be productive of any solid advantage to our 
Hon'ble Masters, we shall not fail in such a case to pursue every measure 
which may appear for that purpose and co-operate at all times with the 
Gentlemen at their other Presidencies in ever^d-hing which seem for their real 
interest.”'"’ 

It is interesting to note from ‘ some Euiapeans and guns ’ the Marathas began 
to demand more and more help from the English. It came to 2000 Europeans and 
15 fieldpieces in the first proposal. Later on the demand of field guns was increased 
to 20, and much to the chagrin of the English, all the privileges and monetary 
charges were reduced to a niggardly low level. .As if this was not a sufficient insult 
to the English, the Marathas demanded the presence of ‘ one or two Gentlemen 

of the Council to be with the artillery to take care that they meet with success.’ 

These protracted negotiations failed since both the parties were self-interested 
and came into conflict' with each other. The English wanted to have the island 
of Salsette which the Marathas dared not give ; the Peshwa Madhav Rao, in his 
letter to the Bombay Council, referring to the cession of Salsette, says, ‘ This year 

I having a great occasion for your help, you said that if I would give you this 

place and the fort of my best liking of Salsette, you would then come in, in this 
manner, you wrote which surprised me, because this could never be done. Though 
you are my friend, yet you desired the place which we have expended lakh of 
rupees to get. I therefore did not send an answer and how then could any man 
dare to talk about giving it. It is well-known that about Salsette lacs of armies 
will go from hence. You are my friend but nevertheless whether you would only 
desire that my place or not, therefore! Bajee Gangadhar waited on you to try it, but 
he did soon agreeable to the Sircar’s order go and give you an answer. So I know 
not why you would surprise or laugh at it 

Secondly, the English felt ashamed to help the Marathas against the Nizam, 
whom they not only professed friendship, but actually wrote that they would go 
to his help. The death of Tarabai and the revolt of the Maratha Sardars of Nizam 
.Ali Khan brought great relief to the Marathas. To their luck they defeated the 
Nizam who sued for peace at Shrigonda. In his letter, addressed to> the Bombay 
Council, dated the 17th (but received in Bombay on the 31st of January, 1762), 
the Peshwa informed the Council that ‘ the Moghul is returned very distressed. 
His brother and great officers came to us, and by the intercession of the principal 
officers of the Sarkar, peace is settled, particulars of which I wrote to you in my 
letter of good news 

If I have benefited my readers by unfolding the interesting episode of these 
transactions between Peshwa Madhav Rao and the Hon’ble East India Company 
prior to the battle of Shrigonda 1761, I think my purpose is more than served. My 
article (Mi the battle of Shrigonda^* will be found very useful from the point of view 
of the readers of this article. It gives a pn^r setting and background to this 
article, because it was at Shrigonda that the Pe^wa appealed for help to the 
Hon’ble East India Company. 

K. Sajun Lal 


10. Ibid.,. Vd. 8, page 5. 11. Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 87. 12. Ibid. 

13. Article on ‘ the Battle of Shrigonda ’ contributed to the Indian History 
Congress, 5th Session. 



SULAPANI, THE SAHUDIYAN* 


By 

SURESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, Dacca. 

8. — Rasa-yatra-viveka. 

This small bodk begins with a derivation of the word “ RSsa Then 
follows a discussion as to the particular period in the year when the festival 
should be held, and also whether the day or the night is prescribed for it. 
Next the author quotes a somewhat lengthy verse from the Skandapurana 
which sets forth the time and procedure of the festival and also the efficacy 
of celebrating it. Dance, courtesans’ scmgs, decoratkms and various other 
cononnitants of this amorous Autumn sport of Lord are roenti<»ied one 
after another. Finally, the procedure of worshipping the god is given in some 
detail. 

The bocric is, more or less, a running commentary on well-known autho- 
ritative texts the only merit of the author lying in the fact that at intervals 
he raises discussions, and attempts to set forth his own views after compar- 
ing them with those of other writers. 

The only parallel work known is that of Raghunandana named “ Rasa- 
yatra-paddhati ” no printed edition of which is yet availaUe. 

9. — TitM-vivekc. 

The Tithi-vivdca, variously called as “ Tithi-dvaita prakaraivaip ”, or, 
Thhi-cfvaidha-niii^ya-prakarapam, as the very name signifies, is an attempt 
to fix the precise point of thne when fasts and other religious duties are to be 
performed in a particular tithi, eqjedally when a tithi extends over more 
than one day. Disputed matters are decided by the author in the form of 
questions and answers. 

The boc^ has a happy combination of lucidity and conciseness caitrary 
to the needless elaboration which often vitiates the nibandha literature. The 
Tithi-viveka, unlike the foregoing one, is not merely a running commoitary 
on certain authoritative texts but also contains valuable solutions of some 
problematic matters. 

As an evidence to the popularity of the Tithi-viveka in Bengal before 
the advent of Raghunandana may be pointed out the fact that a schdar like 
6rihatha-acarya-cudamai9i wrote a commentary on it styled the “ Tgfparya- 
dipika.” 

There is a large number of works aa Tithi, mostly existing in retoenoee 


* Continued from p. 156 of New Incfian Antiquary, Vol. V, No. 8, October 
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and manuscripts, of which the Tithi-tattva of Raghunandana is the most 
famous in Bengal. 

Both in bulk and quality Raghunandana’s book far excels that of iSula- 
piaiji. With immense learning, thorough grasp of the subject-matter, and 
insight and knowledge of a true Smarta pajjdita Raghunandana introduces 
a world of things in his masterly treatise that was never to be beaten by any 
work — past or future. Beside the excellence of this work the influence that 
might have been exercised on Raghunandana by Sulapani or by any other 
predecessor, becomes insignificant even as the spots by the side of the splend- 
our of the moon. 


10. Prdy/iscitM-viveka. 

This book is a voluminous one, and all that we can do here is to attempt 
only a brief description of its contents. In this elaborate book the author 
at first defines the word describes more than twenty varieties 

of hell ( ) e. g. JTIlftar, ®tc., according to different kinds of 

sufferings to which a sinner is subjected in the world hereafter. Next he 
classifies sins into argqm, gqqicfC and or sins 

causing degradation, and incidentally moitions certain acts which become 
sinful (Oily when committed by people of a few particular classes. Each of 
the patakas (sin) is again subdivided, and, on the whole, the author con- 
templates nearly a hundred cases of sinful acts. He defines the exact nature 
of these acts and prescribes detailed expiatirm for each. At the end he 
treats of over a dozen vratas which are expiatory or purificatory to sinners. 
The varieties of sins dealt with by i§ulap5pi only indicate that we should not 
form too exalted an idea about the morals of ancient Indians. The Indian 
Penal Code does not reflect a more immoral Indian Society under the Bri- 
tish rule. 

Govindanairfa (Tattvartha-Kaumudi, Ed. J. Vidyasagara along with the 
text), Ramakrsna orf^uTjfl)and i§ri-krgija Tarkalafikara are the well 

known commentators on the PrSya&iitta-viveka. 

The praya^cittatattva of Raj^unandana is the Mily well-known work on 
prayakitta in Bengal after iSulapapi. A glance at the contents of the praya4- 
citta-viveka and of the Piayakittatattva seems to indicate that Raghunan- 
dana reduced the size of the book of his Bengali predecessor to about one- 
fifth and wrote his work in a concise form excluding the learned academic 
discussions, e.g., those of dividing and subdividing the sins, the narakas, etc., 
for the guidance of the general puUic. 

11 . — Sraddha-viveka. 

In this learned and perhaps the most fanaous book of gulapapi the author 
starts with the meaning of the term haddka and the omception of the cere- 
mony. The essence of his discourse on the nature of srMdha is that it 
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signifies the course of events beginning from the offerings to the pitris aiding 
with their acceptance by the Brahmins.®® 

After having determined sraddhalak^at}a the author in a lengthy chapter 
called devatadhikarana introduces a metaphysical and philosophical discus- 
sion of all about the deities in connection with sroddha. 

Next Sulapaiii quotes authoritative texts from Bfhaspati, Manu, Kurma- 
purana, and Miatsyapuraija. The first three agree in dividing the principal 
STaddhas into nitya, naimittika, kdmya, vfddhi and pdrvana other kinds be- 
ing included in them. The Matsyapuraija divides traddha into nitya, naimit- 
tika, and kdmya while Vignu omits the naimittikasraddha. But Sulap^i's 
attitude is that all the five abovementioned classes are included in the defini- 
tion of Matsyapuraija and of Vi?iju. 

In describing places suitable for performing srdddha, Sulapdifi lays great 
stress on purifying them by besmearing cowdung. The performance of the 
ceremony is prohibited on a piece of land belonging to other persons on the 
ground that the benefit of such srdddha is spoilt by the ancestors of the 
owner of the land. In unavoidable circumstances srdddha can be performed 
in another’s land after giving the value thereof to the owner, or, if he is 
dead, by offering a portion of the things meant for srdddha to the ancestors 
of the owner. Among the places best suited for the purpose are banks, con- 
fluences and sources of rivers, hill-side, forest, etc. 

The particularly prohibited places are the MlecchadeSa, the places called 
Karaskara, KJkata (Magadha), Kalinga, and places to the north of Indus, 
etc. 

Then follows subtle and elaborate discussions about the period of per- 
forming Srdddha. Next the author takes up the question of the precise point 
of time when the ceremony is to be performed and accepts the forenoon for 
mdtrkaSrdddha, afternoon for paitrka, noon for ekoddiUa, and morning for 
Vfddhi (i.e. for invoking God’s blessings before any undertaking, e.g. vivdka, 
upanayana ) . 

6ulapiaiiji then discusses at length the prohibited times for performing 
srdddha and refers to a number of authorities in this connection. 

In the next place are discussed the characteristics of various classes of 
Brahmins, the order in which these people are to be fed, and also the man- 
ner of inviting them, the number of Brahmins to be fed in particular Sraddhas. 
After all this the minute details of the procedure of the ceremony is taken 
up, and to this subject is devoted a fairly large portion of this book. Inci- 
dentally the author raises the interesting question as to whether brahmoffo- 
bhojana or pindaddna is the principal duty in a Srdddha, or, both are equally 


35. Cp. WI. 

(Caodlcaraija's Ed., Calcutta, 1314 B.S.). 
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indispensable, and cites conflicting views. The author seems to be inclined 
to the superiority of brahma^bhojana to pi^adana. 

At this point the more important portion of the work comes to an end. 
The rest is devoted to some minor varieties of srdddha and other ordinary 
topics such as the eating of the remnants of offering in a sraddha by a putrikd- 
putra, or, by the son of two fathers etc. 

The popularity and importance of the last two works of Sulapaiji can be 
inferred from the fact that in spite of the paramount position of Raghu- 
nandana in Bengal these two works are widely read even to-day. Most of 
the smrti students of the present day are quite familiar with these two works 
even though they may fail to cite the name of any other work of the same 
author. 

The 6raddha-viveka of Sulapauji must be distinguished from other works 
of the same name, especially from the Siaddha-viveka of Radradhara, the 
Maithila writer. 

Ancient India perhaps produced the greatest number of works on 
^laddha as is evident frwn numerous references to such works and also from 
the eicistence of a large number of Mss. But in Bengal the only other im- 
portant work, so far known, is the Sraddhatattva of Raghunandana. Like 
the Prayaifeitta-tattva it is also an abridgmoit and “made-easy” of the 
^ddha-vivdca meant for the use of ordinary pec^le. 

The eSiSddha-viveka has been commented upon by 

( 1 ) iSi1n§tha-3carya-cuKj&maiii. 

(2) Haridasa TaiMcgrya 

(3) Acyuta Cakravartl ^ 

(4) Govinc&nanda ( ) 

(5) Jagad!4a 

(6) Ramakrwa Nyayalamkara ( ) 

(7) Mahe§vara Nyayapaflcanana : 

(8) SiSkraqa Tarkalaipk^ 

Of these the conunentary of Sdkrwa is widdy read in Bengal.®* 

The existence of so many commentaries written 1^ such eminent per- 
8 CX 18 ^)eak volumes for the imparalleled position once occupied by this bode 
in Bengal. 

Ommentaries by SUhpd^. 

(1) IKpakalildb*^ 


36. Nos. 2 eind 7 are mentkmed by Dines Bhattacharji (Bharatavarsa, 
Magha, 1348 B.S.). The rest are all menticxied by Kane in “ History of Iftarma- 
i^ra, Vol. I. 

37. For Mss. of this book and details about its contents see “The Kpa- 
kalik§ of SiUapaoi S. C Banerji— N. I. A. Vol. V, No. 2, May, 1942. 
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(2) P!ari§i$ta*dipakalika. 

(S') Gobhila-tika. 

(4) Chandoga-parisi^ta {or, Chandcga-parisi^to-dipikd) . 

Parisi?to-dipakalikd. 

As pointed out by M. Cakravarti it is mentioned in Raghunandana’s 
Suddhi-tattva, and no Ms. of the work has yet been found. 

Gobhila-ftkd 
Ckandoga-parisi^ta 
or, pari^ista-dipika). 

These two commentaries have been noticed by Dines Bhattacherji 
(Bharata-varsa Magha— 1348 b.s.). He points out that Haridasa Tarka- 
carya has quoted passages from the former book while the latter has been 
referred to by Siikrwa Tark^aipkara. There is however, no Ms. of either 
work. 


Personal History of Sulapdni. 

We know very little about the personal history of this great figure in- 
Bengal Smfti. From his books we know nothing except that in the colo- 
phons he is called Sahudiy^ (Sahudiya or Sahudiyala) and is given the 
title Upadhyaya, or, Mahamahopadhyaya (also mentioned by Raghu- 
nandana) and Bhaftacarya. This word Sahudiyan shows that Sulapai^ was 
a Bengali Brahmin of the RadhSya Sresni and of the Bharadvaja CJotra. Klane 
says that the “Sahudiyala” was a degraded section of the Radhiya Brah- 
maipas in Bengal from the days of Ballala Sena. But had this title indi- 
cated degradation Sulapiapi would not have designated himself as a Sahudiyan 
in the colc^hms to his works. It may be that the Sahudiyans were no longer 
degraded in Sulapaaji’s time. Rudradhara’s referencd to Sulapaiji as a 
Gaudlya confirms that he was a Bengali. 

As pointed out by Dines Bhattacharji Buchanan Hamilton in his 
“ Account of the district of Dinajpur ” makes ^ulapaiji a native of Jessore. 
This is a mere traditicm with no historical foundation. 

Various traditions, of doubtful historical veracity, make him the mater- 
nal grand-father of the famous logician Raghunatha Siromapi, and a judge 
in the court of king Laksmaijasena of Bengal. There is a story that 6ula- 
pajpi married at Navadvipa, and passed his time there in teaching Sanskrit 
and composing books. According to another story he committed a great sin, 
and, towards the end of his life, atoned for it at Benares. 

About iSulapaiji’s creed we can say nothing definitely, but can draw 
some inferences from his works. In some of his books he shows distinct 
bias towards the Yajurveda. For example, while giving numtras in his 
Sraddha-viveka he lays greater stress on the Yajurvedic mantras. Again in 
the praya4citta section (ch. Ill) of the Efipakalika while giving the pafica- 
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gavyaso4hana-tmntru he gives only the mantra prescribed for Yajurvedic 
Brahmins (c.p. ^ irTgsr, ntiPT, 3TRr?T^^i^ ^ ^ 

etc.) From the above the infer- 
ence seems probable that iSuIapaini was a Yajurvedic Brahmin in spite of 
the saying yajuh sarvatra gtyate, i.e. Yajurvedic mantras may be used in 
absence or ignorance of the mantras of the other vedas. 

Out of Sulapani’s six introductory verses of the namaskriya type, vari- 
ous forms of Visnu are extolled in as many as five verses. If the salutation 
verses prove anything with regard to the creed of their writers, we may sup- 
pose that Sulapapi was a Vai^ava but we are not sure to what particular 
Vai?iiava sect he belonged inasmuch as he invokes indiscriminately Nara- 
yana, Kr§aia, Hari, and Nandanandana. The following are the salutation 
verses available till now : — 

JIKraot ?fr (Dola-Yatra-Viveka) 

2- etc. (Rasa-Yatra-Viveka) 


3. 


....Jfcsrr (Mpakalika) 

4. 

sTc^rr.... 

, . etc. (Vasanti-Viveka). 

5. 

STv^... 

(Satpkranti-viveka) . 


Sukipatfi's time.^ 


There is good deal of facts and fancies about the time of Sulapaiji on 
which the last word has not yet been said and will perhaps never be said. 
His age ranges frcwn the 11th to the 15th century. 

According to Rajendral^a Mitra Sulapajji was a judge in the court of 
Lalc?ma?)asena of Bengal while Haraprasada Sastri makes him belong to “ a 
period anterior to Vallalasena (11th century a.d.) ”. Jolly and Eggeling 
would, however, place him much later. 

From the fact that Srinatha-acarya-cudamaiji’s commentaries on the 
firaddha-viveka and the Tithi-viveka cannot be later than the beginning of 
the 16th century M. Qiakravarti fixes the lower limit of jSulapani at the 
middle of the fifteenth century. This view is supported by the mention of 
Sulapapi in the iSraddha-Cintamaiiji of Vacaspati Misra whose time falls 
approximately in the third quarter of the fifteenth century. 

The lower limit of Sulapaiji can be fixed at an earlier period. Brhas- 
pati Rayamukuta, whose date falls roughly in the first quarter of the 15th 
century, mentimis, in his Smrti-ratnahara,^® the Tithiviveka, the i§raddha- 
viveka and the Chandoga-pari^ista of Sulapaiji besides the doubtful Saip- 
vatsara-pradipa. This would place Sulapani at the end of the 14th century 


38. See "Sulap^i Mahamahopadhyaya ” — D. C. l^attacharji (Bharatavar^a, 
Pous, 1348 as.), /. A. S. B., Vol. XI, 1915 (p. 341). 

39. Des Cat. of Mss. in Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, Serial No. 2138 
<5219). 
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•or at least in the first quarter of the 15th even assuming that ^ulapajji was 
a contemporary of Rayamukuta. 

From the mention of the works of CarjuJesvara (approximately 1st and 
2nd quarters of the 14th century) in the Satpkranti-viveka and of the Kala- 
jnadhaviya of Madhavacarya (roughly middle of the 14th century) in the 
Durgotsava-viveka, M. Chakravarti would fix the upper limit of Sulapapi’s 
time at 1390 a.d. These facts led him to place Sulapajii in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century a.d., “ if not earlier.” 

The fact that some Mss. of the Rasayatra-viveka^® quote Vacasp>ati 
Misra has led Dines Bhattacherji to suppose that Sulapani was a ccuitem- 
porary with Vacaspati Misra whose works are assigned by him to the period 
between 1440-80 a.d. The reference to Vacaspati Misra, found in the Mss. 
of a single work, does not seem to prove anything definitely as it might have 
been an interpolation. It must be pointed out that the Bibliotheca Indica 
Ed. of the Tirtha-dntamapi does not contain any such topic as that referred 
to in the Rasa-yatra-viveka. It may also be noted that out of the seven Mss. 
of the Dola-yatra-viveka^i preserved in the University of Dacca, as many 
as three omit the word Tlrthacintamaiji which is found in the other Mss. 
and this book must have referred to the bodk of Vacaspati Mi4ra bearing 
this name. As pointed out above the mention of Sulap^i’s works in the 
book of Rayamukuta makes us doubt the authenticity of Sulapani’s refer- 
•ences to Vacaspati Misra. 

The above survey of ^ulap^i and his works prove clearly enough that 
he was an erudite smpti scholar and a powerful writer. His greatness lies 
chiefly in the fact that in Bengal he was the first writer to write in so many 
topics, and in a way that was so much suitaWe for the readers of ordinary 
merit and learning. For this work he had thoroughly to sift the materials — 
a task particularly laborious and demanding the genius and erudition of a 
scholar at a time when the books existed in manuscripts with no scientific 
indices and learned introductions. The foregoing discussions also show how 
deeply Raghunandana was indebted to Sulapapi. 

The question naturally arises — ^how is it that in Bengal Sulapapi, with 
all his learning and originality, is a mere name while Raghunandana reigns 
supreme in the field of nibandha literature? As has been said §ulapani 
was in many respects a pioneer. Picmeers have a definite disadvantage from 
which the later workers fortunately do not suffer. The fame of a later 
worker often eclipses that of the earlier one. Who cares now to remember 
the precursors of Kalidasa in literature? The first in the field lays the 
foundation which remains hidden underground. With the exception of the 
very few critically minded specialists the great majority of people look at 


40. Sk. Safdtya Pari^t Patiika, Calcutta, OCt. 1941. 

41. DUa-Yatra-Vivekn, Ed. S. C. Banerji, Kane Pestaciift, Poona 1941, 
(p. 59, 1. 97). 
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with wonder the mighty and magnificent superstructure. The underground 
foundation escapes their notice. iSulapaiji, moreover, was, according to some, 
descended from the degraded Sahudiyan family while Raghunandana was a 
respectable Adilya Bandyopadhyaya. Raghunandana had no prejudice to 
overcome. He had the advantage of being born and brought up in the most 
flourishing centre of learning in Bengal. The time was also favourable for 
him for the sm^ti in Bengal was then in a chaotic condition. A genius like 
Raghunandana having, to his advantage, the natural claims of a respectable 

Brahmin and paindita of Navadvipa— the academic metropolis of Bengal 

easily outshone others in the field, and those who stood in closer proximity 
to this great dazzling smarta luminary could not look far beyond to the 
muffussilite Sahudiyan twinkling at a far-off distance of centuries. 



nIlakantha sukla, a romantic and 

PUGNACIOUS PUPIL OF BHATTOfl DIKSITA AND 
HIS WORKS— BETWEEN A.D. 1610 AND 1670 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

So far only two MSS. of the poem Cimmii Cariia were known. Both 
cf them are in the Govt. MSS. Library under the following numbers : — 

(U No. 698 of 1886-92, dated Sahivat 1800 = a.d. 1744. 

(2) No. 357 of 1884-87, dated Saihvat 1744 = a.d. 1688. 

Both these MSS. record the date of composition of the work represented by 
the chronograms ” in MS. No. 337 of 1884-87 and “ ” 

in MS. No. 698 of 1886-92. In 1928 1 proved in a note' published 
in the .\nnals of the B. O. R. Institute that the chronogram 

found in the MS. of a.d. 1688 was correct, being equal 

to 12 = Sun ) 7 ( 5PT ), 1 ( ) = Sahivat 1712 or a.d. 

1G56. Recently 1 have published a paper- on the historical background 
of the which 1 have presumed the identity of the author of 

the Cimmii Canto with the author of a work on grammar called the Sabdn 
Sobhd composed in a.d. 1637, both these authors having the same name and 
surname : the publication of this paper my friend Dr. 

V. Raghavan of the Madras University informed me that there is a 
third MS. of the Cimani Carita in the Anupa Library of Bikaner. 
Through the courtesy and kindness of the Director-General of Education of 
Bikaner and the Librarian of the above library I got prepared a copy of 
this MS. which bears No. 3036 of that Library. This MS. is very important 
as it is dated “ Sathvat 1726 ” = a.d. 1670. It was written 14 years after 
the date of composition of the Cimani Carita. It is also older than tlie B. 

O. R. Institute MS. of a.d. 1688 by 18 years. We get, therefore, the follow- 

ing dates of the work and its subsequent copies 

a.d. 1656— Cfmflni Carita composed by 

„ 1670— Date of the Bikaner copy of the poem. 

„ 1688 ] g Q ^ j poem. 

„ 1744 J 


1. Annals, Vol. X. pp. 331-332. 

2. Vide pp. 149-158 of the Poona Orientalist, Vol. VI (1941) ; “The Histori- 
cal Background of the Cimani Carita, a Romantic love-poem by a pupil of Bhat- 
toji Dikijita dealing with the love of the daughter-in-law of Allah Vardi Khan 
Turkman (Between a.d. 1606-1659).’ 
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It is clear from the above dates that the Bikaner MS. of the poem is the 
oldest dated copy and hence very useful from the textual point of view. 
This copy contains the correct reading of the chronogram viz. " 
unlike the approximately correct reading ” or the hopelessly 

incorrect reading or its suggested emendation 

( — 1471 Samvat) by Peterson. The Bikaner MS. justifies my correct inter- 
pretation of the date viz. a.d. 1656 and at the same time illustrates 
the importance of the oldest-dated copies of works not only for deter- 
mining their texts but also for 'the verification of dates left un- 
certain by the readings of comparatively later copies of these works. 
It should, therefore, be noted that in the present stage of our chronology we 
must endeavour to bring to the notice of scholars all dated MSS.® of works 
and then to point out the oldest dated MSS. of these works. I have accord- 
ingly published some papers^ on these lines with a view to study the chrono- 
logical perspective of both the original works and their subsequent copies. 
With these remarks about the oldest dated MS. of the Cimmi Carita I 
record below my evidence regarding the identity of the authors of the Cinianl 
Carita (a love poem) and the Sabdaiobha (a work on grammar). This 
work was composed in a.d. 1637.^ A MS. of this work is dated 1680 (Saih- 
vat 1736). « This is the oldest dated MS. of the Sdbda^obhd so far discover- 
ed by me. Ih the concluding verses’ of the Sabdas&bhd we get the following 
details about its author : 


3. My friend Dn S. M. Katre has been collecting some data regarding dated 
MSS. in different M^. Libraries. 

4. So far I have published the following papers on the oldest dated MSS. of 
works .—Annals (B. O. R. I.) Vol. XX, pp. 145-152 ; A. Vol. XX, pp. i-iv ; J.O.R. 
:( Madras) Vol. XIII, pt. i, pp. 47-53; NIA, Vol. I, pp. 249-253; NT A, Vol. I, 
pp. 558-561. 

5. Vide Annals (Tirupati) Vol. I, Pt. 2 — ^My paper on Hhattoji Diksita, 

p. 122. 

6. MS. No. 183 of 1882-83 in the Govt. MSS. Library (B. O. R. Institute). 
The Bikaner copy of the Cimanl Carita was prepared in A.D. 1670. 

7. These verses read as follows in MS. No. 183 of A 1882-83 : — 


Ir: U 11 

^ ^ u ^ II 


The chronogram = Samvat 1693 = As>. 1637, the date of 

composition. 
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(1) He was the son of SRT^Jf. 

(2) He was the son of the daughter of one 

(3) He was the pupil of ^nd had studied 

(4) His name was 

There are similar verses® at the end of the which bear 

close objective similarity to the verses at the end of the Sabdasobha, 

besides furnishing identical details regarding parentage. The verses of the 

Cimam Carita give us two important details about ^ viz. { 1 ) 

the name of his mother and (2) the guru of in e r ^R r ^n^ . 

While in the states that he was the pupil of 

he states that he studied almhkftisdstra under vjf whose 

identity needs to be investigated. It is clear from the verses about Nila- 
kantha in the Cimam Carita and the ^abdasobhd that these works are by 
the same author as they contain identical particulars viz. : — 

(1) sft?5%S the name of the author. 

(2) ^ 3RI^ the name of his father. 


8. This needs to be identified. 

9. I quote verses from the Bikaner MS. of the Cimani Carita dated Aj). 

1670 

'TT^^ f^¥3RTr 1 

« 

The genealogy of the author as recorded in the above verses is as follows : — 

X daughter of qSRf^ 

I 

Son 

[pupil of ¥15 who was his guru in alanikaa- 

hastra ( ). Compare the epi- 

thet “ 3rwiW^l»451l^ ” in the verses of 

] 

10. I wonder if ¥75 the guru of in Atamkaraidstra 

i» identical with Jlvg5T^^ , the author of 

(Vide Burnell’s Cata. of Tanjore MSS., p. 50, London, 1879). This work 
is described as a dictionary of homonyms alphabetically arranged according to the 
finals. It appears to have been based on the lexicon Vcnjayantt to a considerable 
extent. {Vide Aufrecht CCI, 285.) 
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( 3 ) ' name of the mother of the author. 

(4) Both the works viz. 1637) and (a.d. 

1656) were completed and dedicated to god on a ^cr;i 5 ( day. (In both 
these works we find the following line common ; — “ fflsf- 

II ). 1^®®® details common to both the works we may- 

add the following found in either of these works : — 

(5) ' was his guru in 

( 6 ) VIS was his guru in 

X 7 )’ ^ was the name of his mother, the daughter of who 

was the maternal grandfather of 

My study of the Cimanl Carita has proved the romantic nature of 
Nilakaptha iSukla. He appears to have composed this work in his old age. 
(in A.D. 1656) when he was no longer under the influence of the veteran 
grammarian Bhattoji D!k§ita, his early guru in We must, there- 

fore, see if our author of a romantic bent of mind composed any works 
on the lines of the Cimmi Carita, based on a contemporary scandal in the 
harem of Alla-Vardi-Khan Turkman, a great Muslim nobleman of Shah 
Jahan’s Court (between a.d. 1606 and 1660 or so). 

A poem of the name by one 5 ^ 55 ^ has been recorded 

by Aufrecht.^^ The only MS. of this poem is described by Webef®^ 
in his Catalogue of Berlin MSS. It is in the Chambers Collection 
and consists of 118 verses. Thia small work of is devoted 

to a poetical description of a young lady’s lower lip as stated in verse 2 at 
the commencement of the poem. The concluding verses’^ of the poem men- 


11. CCI, 76 — Kavya by Nllakantha, W. p. 171. 

12. Cola, of Berlin MSS. by Weber, VoL I, 1853, p. 171 ; MS. 586 (Chambers 

740)— 3?tg?FT«R(’' 

Begins : — 

m ii i ii 

ci# n ^ ii 

13. Ibid., these verses read : — 1 

II IT'* 11 

^ sftgiiKS l^tT: (^^) iNr: II \\ 
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tion details about the author whkh are practically the same mentioned in 
viz, (1) father’s name gpj (2) TORI# maternal 

grandfather, (3) the gum of the auftor in alamkaraSdsi^a, (4) 

the mother of the author. In fact there is almost comj^e objective 
identity of the verses in the w*th those in the It is, 

therefore, dear that the author of the ^ic^jTT an<i the composed 

this romantic poem viz. the aftg^RT^ represented by the rare MS. in the 
Berlin library. 

There is another work mentioned by Aufrecht^'* called the n^ arr ^^ i ^j^ , 
it is also represented by a MS. in the Berlin Library (Chambers Collection) 
described by Weber in his Catalogue on the same page^= where he has des- 
cribed the MS. This MS. b^ns : — 

IT: *Hwr ^ i 

I? sRT^^r a iR ^rda^ ii ” 

The purpose of the as defined by our author in the 

forcing lines seems to be a tirade against literary plagiarism, a subject 
of perennial interest in all countries and in all ages characterized by literary 
activity. This whole poem is not before me but judging by the 2 introduc- 
tory verses I have reason to believe that the poem contains a fling and also 
a sting at some of the ccmtemporary critics of Nrlakaintha, the author of the 
and aitWRIi;/® who may have entertained feelings of 


14. CCI, 206— *‘5TK^siTrl?n?f5 by Nflakaoota Sannan, Weber, p. 171.’' 

15. Weber's Cata., Vol. I, p. 171 — in 110 mses. 
It contains a dironogram 

TO” 

which Weber corrects as — 

( “ gft ? ” 

>=■ 1717. This dironogram is continued as— 

If Weber’s correction of the chronogram is apRoved the date of composition d 
the work is Sam. 1717 = a.d. 1661. ^pf^ErftcT was composed in AJ). 1656 
(Sam. 1712). 

16. Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar notes a MS. of by in the 

State Collection at Bikaner not catalogued in R Mitra’s Catalogue of Kkaner 
MSa (Vide p, 49 of S. R B. Report of Second r«or_i9044)6, 1905-6). He 
cbeervea on page 51 as fellows. 

" by Saiva Kavi NUakantha, son of Sukla Janirdana and Hiri, 

grandson cm the mother’s side of Vatsacarya and pupnl of Bhatta Maodana (seme 
as Weber’s Berlin Cata., p, 171). The author seema to be the saine as 

that of the noticed above (p. 44).” 
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pugnacity towards his contemporaries. A work of Nilakaiitha Sukla not 
recorded in Aufrecht’s catalogue is in 124 slokas. A MS. of this 

work has been described by H. P. ShastrP- in his Catalogue of Kavya 
MSS. in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. This work also shows 
the romantic vein of NTlakaintha isukla even from the very commencement 
of his career as the work was composed in Samvat 1687 i.e. a.d. 1631. He 
composed his work on grammar six years later in a.d. 1637, This work also 
was completed by the author on a sivaratra day like the and the 

I close this paper with the following tabular statement regarding 
the works of Nrlakajnitha isukla 


Page 44 — ■ by Nilakantha, pupil of Bhaftoji Dllc^ita and son of 

Suklai Janardana and grandson on the mother’s side of Vatsacarya ” — ^This MS. was 
in a private collection at Jesalmere. Prof. Bhandarkar’s suggestions contained 
in the above remarks are amply borne out by the details about the works of Nila- 
kantha Sukla set forth in the present paper. 


17. Des. Cala. of Kavya MSS. 

16&— MS. No. 5204- 
dana and Hira, daughter’s son of Vatsacarya and the pupil of Bhatta Mandana, 
Folio 28. 


(Vol. VII) A. S. B. Calcutta, 1934— Page 
by Nilakantha Sukla, son of Sukla Janar- 


Beginning : — 


“ cTif^r ^ f^if^ ^ 

3T?IFT: 

” II ^ 


End on Folio 13A — 

5nHf^3i;nT i • 

SlftsTdlcm^^lTfRi: 

4)1021 

II 


From Folio 13 to 24A the MS. contains apTOrcTOi: of Nilakaijtha Sukla) 
w'hich begins as in the Berlin MS. described by Weber and ends as 
4ii%4lf^cTJlWlcT^ I 

I have not been able to trace any MS. of ^TTI^fRIfBi, of our author in Indian 
libraries so far. 
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Work 

Date of 1 
Composition j 

Dates of 
MSS 

j Remarks, 

j 

A. D. 

A. D. 

1 

i 

1. 

1631 


i 

1 A poem. 

1 

2. 

1637 

1680 

1 

! A work on grammar 

i 

. 3. 

1656 

! 

1670 

1688 

1744 

1 f A poem based on a 
! 1 Conte m p o r a r y 
j -1 Scandal in the 

1 j harem of a Mus- 
j t lim nobleman. 

4. 3TtS^ or ) 

3T^ni?Rn> 5 

j 

1 1661 (?) i 

i ■ 

... 

! f A poem on the 
^ lower lip of a 
' L young lady. 

5. 'JiK'Jilcl^ld? 

1 

1 

1 


^ f A poem on plagia- 
) rism. No date 
j 1 has been recorded 


I L by Weber. 

! 


MISCELLANY 


AN EARLY ATTEMPT OF THE ARYANS AGAINST 
THE NAGA CULT* 

Till very recently the majority of scholars in the field of ancient research agreed 
<Mi one issue, namely, that the Rgveda waa the earliest of the Indian writings and 
that all the origins of the later socio-religious activities could almost be traced to 
this first Aryan production. But many of the problems still remained unsolved, 
i.e. the abrupt rise of the Hindu Trinity, the early beginnings of the so-called 
heterodox systems, the cult of the Nagas, Abhiras and so on. Though various era- 
planatkMis were given, even on the ground of comparative lAilology, yet there was 
something unconvincing in all that to a conscientious reader and thinker. In fact 
the nature of humanity is such that it wants to probe deeper into any problem 
that is presented before it. And, fortunately enough, we find that after a working 
of about a century or more very wonderful discoveries were made at Mohenjo Daro, 
Harappa and other sitea The materials obtmned therein along with the innume- 
rable picto-i^onx^raphic inscriptions as deciphered by the enainent Iberian scholar 
the Rev. H. Heras, S.J., have actually proved that they are capable of acting as a 
tmrfrgwnnd from which all the later streams of thoui^t could have caiginated 
Ftnther if one were to compare all this to a screen, we feel sure, that one can vita- 
lise the various methods adopted by the Aryansi towards Aryaniang this andent 
lore handed down by our ancestors to posterity. However, we now turn our 
attention to the proWem of the early attempts of the Aryans against the Naga cult, 

Naga cult in the Proto-Indum Period. 

The Mohenjo E>aro seals^ have provided us with ample materials in regard to 
the iHWalence of the Naga cult in those hoary times. As Father HerA 5 has 
pmnted out, that, one of the symbols of Ap, the prototype of the historic Siva, is 
the serpent.2 An inscription reads ; 

“ Min en mun kap pav ”, meaning, “ the snake of the shining worshipful thr^- 
e3red one.”* This inscription evidently indicates the assodation of the Serpent with 
Aij (Siva). 

Again one of tha seals rejxesents Apas standing in the middle and the serpents 
are shown above oti both the sides of his shoulders. A third seal represents that 
Ap is seated in the middle and two devotees are shown as seated on his either side. 
They are protected by the Nagas.* 

Ftirther as Father Hebas would surest it, many of the seals represent the 
celestial tree as being protected by the h^gas. 


• Pmjer read before the Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, Hyderabad. 

1. Imn inddjfed to Father H. Heras, S.J., for supplying me with all this 
information personally. 

2. Heras, The KeUpon of the Mohenjo Dirro People according to inscriptions 

^Journal of the Unwerstty of Bombay, Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 1 ; also his work ‘ La Reli- 
gion de los Proto-Indios y su Evokteion en las naciones Mediterraneasli C. I, 
Ko. XIII, (MS), ■ 

3. Marshall, M. D., 251. 

4. I^oro, M. D., 1929-30, Na 7991 ; cf. Heras, The Plastic Representation of 
God Amongst the Proto-Indians, Sardesai Cbm. Vol., p. 227. 
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All this clearly proves the fact that the Naga cult had already attained promi- 
nence in the Proto-Indian jjeriod, perhaps only to receive a shocking blow at the 
hands of the Aryan immigrants. We shall examine the problem presently. 

The Indra-Vrtia Myth. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the Aryans never believed in the serpent cult be- 
fore they entered the precincts of India. At least a close study of their history 
during the different stages of their migration does not disclose anything otherwise. 
Therefore, there would be nothing surprising, if we find that immediately after 
their advent, the first step that they took in Aryanising the Naga cult was by 
the introduction of the Indra-Vjlra myth. In our c^inion, this myth is a pure 
creation of the Vedic Aryans probably innovated as a denotation of their distaste- 
fulness or abhorrence of the custom Oif the serpent-veneration as practised by the 
indigenous peoples of India. Add to this there seems to have been one more 
instinct amongst these early immigrants when they introduced this myth, and that 
was evidently the one of the racial superiority, and a consequent superiority of 
their gods also. Indra was their mighty lord, and if he was to destroy the leaders 
and armies of the hercnc peoples of India— the so-called Dasas, Dasyus and Asuras 
—he must even do so in the case of their gods also. In fact, he is invoked to des- 
troy the Sisna-devah"' (which according to us means the nude figures of Ap), 
Mura-devah®, or even Kf^a,' (the God of the Abhiras). Eventually Vjtra, who 
is also designated as devet in the Rgveda, was the Naga par excellence of the 
Dravidians, and he was to meet the same fate of his other co-deities, and that too 
at the hands of Indra alone. Now we shall have a brief purview of the various 
characteristics of these two Vedic personalities. 

Vrtra. 

Vftra is described as the chief adversary of Indra. Hence in many hymns 
Indra is designated as Vjtrahan, the same as Verethraghna in the Avesta. The 
act of his killing Vrtra is referred to as Vjtra-turya or Vrtrahatyd. Vjtra is identi- 
fied with the Greek Orthos. 

The main characteristics of Vrtra are : ‘ He is the son of Danu,» which is 

the name of his mother. He is once designated as Ahi or serpent. He is without 
feet or hands.^*> The hymns refer to his head,^’ jaws,i* his hissing, and aiorting, 
It is said that Vjtra causes thunder, lightning, mist and hail.'^^ 

Vrtra has a hidden (ninya) abode, whence the waters, when released by Indra, 
escape overflowing the demon.^^ He lies on the waters,^® or enveloped by waters 
at the bottom (Budhna) of the rajas or aerial sjjace.i* He is also described aa 
lying on a Sanu or aunmit of a mountain,^' or as having been cast down by Indra 
from lofty heights.^® The number of his fortresses is said to have been 99.^® Vrtra 
was the oidoser of the streams.^® The expression Vrtraa (plural) also occurs once. 

‘ In the Biahmapas Vrtra is identified with the moon.^i Once he is design- 
ated aa a Brahmin. The story of India’s exploit over Vjtra is of free and common 


5. A. P. Karmarkas. Fresh and Further Light on the MohenjO Daro Riddle, 
Annals of the Bhandarhar 0. R. Institute, Vol. XXI, pp. 122-23. 

6. Rgveda, VII, 104, 24 • X, LXXXVII, 2. 

7. D. R BhandarkAr, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, pp. 82-83. 

a R. V. I, 32.12. 9. R.V. I, 32.9. 10. I. 32.7. 


11. 

I. 52.10 ; 8.66. 

12. 

I. 52.6. 

13. 

I. 3. 

14. 

I. 32.10. 

15. 

I. 121.11 ; 2.11.19. 

16. 

I. 52.6. 

17. 

I. 80.5. 

la 

VI. 3.19. 

19. 

VII. 19.5 ; a82.2. 

20. 

III. 33.6. 

21. 

VII. 19.4. 
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occurrence in the Epics and the Puranas. However, thereini he loses his original 
serpent-character, and is described as being the son of Tva^fa 

Exploits of Indr a. 

As Bal Gangadhar Tilak has beautifully summarised the results of the Indra- 
Vrtra fight : “ there are four simultaneous effects of the war” says he, “ the release 
of the waters, the release of the cows, the recovery of the dawn and the production 
of the sun ”>■* . The Rgvedic hymns give rather a graphic description of the fight. 
' Heaven and earth tremble with fear when Indra strikes Vftra with his bolt.^* Even 
Tva§tr. who forged the bolt, trembles at Indra’a anger.^-'' Indra shatters Vilra with 
his bolt on his back strikes his face with his pointed weapon ;'2r and finds his 
vulnerable parts. Indra smites Vrtra who encompassed the waters, ^9 or the dragon 
that lay around the watersi^o (or even on the waters). Indra is designated as Apsujit. 
Vitra was obstructing the waters^^ for many dawns and autumns, and Indra let loose 
the waters after slaying Vrtra .^2 indra cleaves the mountains thus making the 
streams flow or letting the cows free.^'i He set free the pent up springs, udder of the 
mountain.'^^ He made the seven Rivers (sapta-Sindhavah) flow.’ 


Various Theories. 

The word Vrtra is generally derived from “Vr” to ‘encompass’. However, 
without going into the question of the veracity of the above interpretation, we shall 
briefly summarise the various theories propounded by the scholars in the East and 
West. It should be noted at the outset, that “ the great majority of Vedic scholars 
regard the slaying of Vrtra and the release of waters of referring to the atmospheric 
drama of the thunderstorm in which the demon of draught is pierced by the lightn- 
ing and made to surrender the pent up waters, which fall to the earth in the form 
of rain ”138 

Hermann Oldenberg interpreted the myth as ‘ indicating the freeing of the 
waters from the prison of the cloud-mountain. But the conception in the Ijigvedic 
environment was transferred into the freeing of the earthly waters from the earthly 
mountains 

Hillebrandt observes, that ‘Vptra the encompasser ’ was originally a personi- 
fication of cold and ice, a ‘ winter-giant ’. Indra was a Sun-God, his original task 
being to free the waters from the clutches of the ice-demon. He further remailka 
that ‘‘ the demon who surrounds the rivers, who lies on the streams or mountains, 
handless and footless, who shuts up, covers, chains, binds the waters, when Indra 
with his thunderbolt pierces in his sleep, is no phenomenon that is intelligible on 
Indian soil or has its analogon in the language of the poets ”.‘38 

Tilak interpreted the myth in an altogether different fashion. He says “But 
whether the exploits of Vjatrahan were subsequently ascribed to Indra, or whether 
Indra, as the releaser of captive waters, was afterwards mistaken for the God of 
rain, like Ti?trya in the Avesta, one fact stands out boldly amidst all details, viz., 
that captive waters were the aerial waters in the nether world, and that the capacity 


22 . 

22 . 

24. 

25. 
28. 
.31. 
.34. 

36. 

37. 

38. 


Cf. Macdonelx, Vedic Mythology, p. 159. 
Tilak, Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 255. 
R.V. I. 80. 11 ; II. 9-10 ; VI, 17.9. 

I. 80.14. 

III. 32.4 V. 32.5. 

II. 11.5. 

V. 32.1-2. 


Hillebrandt, Vedische Mytftoloeie, iii, pp. 162 ff. 


26. 

I. 32.7. 

27. 

I. 52.15. 

29. 

VI. 20.2. 

.30. 

IV. 19.2. 

32. 

rV. 19.8. 

33. 

I. 57.6. 

35. 

I. 32.12. 



>n of 

the Rig Veda, pp. 

180 ff. 


51, 

n. 1. 
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represented the annual struggle between light and darkness in the original home of 
the Aryans in the Arctic region 

Griffith suggested an interpretation just midway. “ At any rate,” he says, 
“ it seems clear that Indra like Varuna was a regent of both heavenly and earthly 
waters. Vrtra may be interpreted, then, anything which obstructs the waters, whe- 
ther draught-demon in the case of the heavenly waters, or mountain-barriers or snow 
in the case of the earthly waters ’’.‘‘o 

In our opinion, none of these theories are applicable to the famous myth, es- 
pecially in view of the fact, that none of these scholars have been able to appreciate 
and evaluate the historical back-ground of the Indra-Vftra myth. The gist of the 
Indra-Vrtra myth indicates that, Vftra is a serpent (Ahi)’*^ par excellence. He 
manipulates lightning, thunder, mist, darkness and hail (cf. supra). And Indra 
is said to have killed such Vjtra and made the seven rivers flow, and the sun to 
shine. 

Now, as we have remarked above the creation of this myth seems to have been 
the first step taken towards Aryanisation of the cult of the Nagas, which was already 
in vogue in the Mohenjo Ekaro times. The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions and represen- 
tations have already indicated that the serpents acted as an emblem of Ap, and 
that they were venerated also. The .Aryans on the other hand, instead of making 
Indra to subdue these, seem to have thought it wise to represent them as being 
killed at the hands of Indra. The exact phenomenon seems to have occurred in the 
land of Kashmir. We shall see whether the local legends of the Nagas supply us 
with any clue regarding this phenomenon. 

The Nilamata Parana details two or three legends which are of absorbing in- 
terest. It is said that, “ at first, after it (Kashmir) had been desiccated, human 
beings could live there only for six months. The remaining half of the year, it was 
occupied by the Pisacas or goblins under their ruler Nikumbha. At the beginning 
of spring when the snow' had melted away the Pisaca king with his whole army 
left the country and went to fight the goblins that live in the ocean of San, viz., 
the great desert of central Asia. Then the human inhabitants came to live in 
Kashmir during the .summer, but when they had gathered their harvest and the 
winter approached, the Pisacas returned and no human being could abide owing to 
the excessive cold. Thus it continued dtuing four Yugas. Then it happened that 
an old Brahmin, Candradeva by name, stayed bdiind and found a refuge in the 
subterranean palace of Nila, the king of tlw Nagas. Not only did he find shelter 
here against the cold but the serpent king consented to his wish that in future the 
people be allowed to dwell in the country the whole year round. Moreover Nila 
Imparted to his guest the rites which should be observed by the inhabitants of 
Kashmir. From that time onwards the people were no longer troubled by the 
PiScas, and there was no heavy fall of snow, as long as they observed the rites 

Again there is another legend which relates “ that, the Nagas were the cause 
of the heavy fall of snow. Further the account relates that the king was forced 
to reside in Darvabhisara during the cold season, as the rites prescribed in the 
NUa-Purdrut were not properly observed ”.<® 

There are also other stories that record that Kashmir was originally a lake and 
therefore, it was not habitable. 


39. Tilak, op. cit., p. 296. 

40. Griffith, op. cit., p. 182. 41. R.V. I, 32.3. 

42. VocEL, Indian Serpent-lore, p. 223, 

43. Kalhaua, Rdjatarangpfi, 11, 28-31 ; Stein's Transl. Vd, I, pp. 5.f. cf. 

VvXIEL, Op. cit. 
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Aafa Festivals — .The festivals that are observed by the people of Kashmir in 
honour of the Xagas also throw a flood of light on the problem. There are two 
festis-als,-*^ which are closely connected with the legend of the Pi^cas and their 
occupation of Kashmir. The full-moon day of Caitra, the first month of spring, 
is the day on which Nikumbha and his host of goblins were wont to leave the 
country. On that date it is ordained that people should make a clay image of 
Nikumbha and pay reverence to it. The night should be passed with music and 
the next day the people should ascend the hills to pay farewell to Nikumbha. The 
next festival takes place in the month of Asvayuj, the first month of autumn. 

Later another feast is observed at the first fall of snow. In this the Himalaya, 
and Hemanta and Sisira are worshipped. The Naga also is worshipped, as the 
snowfall is attributed to his agency alone.'* • 

In fact the whole position has been beautifully described by Dr. Vogel. He 
says : “ From more than one passage in Kalhatja’s chronicle it is obvious that in 
the Happy Valley the Nagas were eminently deities. The people of Kashmir had 
indeed good reason to hold them in veneration. For here, too, they were the 
water-sjnrits inhabiting l^s and springs, who when propitiated, granted timely 
rain for the crops. But when roused to anger, they caused hail-storms, heavy 
snow-fall, and disastrous floods 

Location oj the Indra-Vjtra fight. 

Now if we are able to locate the site of the mythical fight also in the happy 
valley, we shall be in a still safer position to corroborate our view-point. Hille- 
brandt, however, had proposed a foreign origin in regard to the location of this 
particular i^n<»nenon. Tilak followed the same example but in another maimer. 
But we agree with Profesaca Sten Konow when he strongly opposes this view-point. 
He says : “ Under such conditions as prevail in the Phinjab, it would not be 

natural to ascribe the annual increase in the bulk of the rivers to the activity of 
the raina The rain-fall is, over a large area, too scanty to account for it, and, 
naoreovcr, the great rise in the rivers takes place before the proper rains set in. Those 
who are unaware of the influence exercised by the melting of the snows in the high 
hills, as the Vedic Aryans probably were in some way hemmed in behind the moun- 
tains, but released in the period preceding the summer floods. That is just the 
time of storms and cyclones, that may " bring frogs that are not blown away, 
even in the desert ” {dhanvaH cid d rudriyasah miharfi krnvanty avatam, R. V, i, 

38. 7) In sudi circumstances, we have no right to consider the god Indra 

who slays Vftra as a pre-Indian God or demon. The ancient popular tales about 
serpents and their slayers have been adapted so as to suit the peculiar condition 
of Punjab and in thus localising them, the name of Indra would naturally present 

itself to the mind In other words the Vedic story about the laying of Vttra 

and the deliverance of waters is Indian, and India can only have come to play 
his r61e in it on Inc&in sc^ 


Resume. 

Thus the varicus legends depicted in the R&jtttaran^i and the Nilamata 
Puraija, as read along with the problem of the location of the Indra- Vftra fight, 
point but exattly where the working of the Aryans lay. The diflBculty in the way 
of cwrectly interixeting the version mainly by in the fact that the earlier notions of 
the destructive power of the Nigas (and that of due veneration to them) was kept 


44. Vogel, o/>. cit., pp. 223-24. 45. Ibid., p. 124. 

46. Vogel, op. cit., p. 230. 

47. &en Konow, rkr Aryan Gods of the Mitam People, pp. 13-14. We agree 
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absolutely apart w^en the question of the interpretation of the Indra-Vrtra myth 
was at issue, and vice versa. In fact the question was being studied without bring- 
ing the two elements together, namely, that of the destructive element of the Nagas 
as depicted in the local legends of Kashmir (i.e. by causing snow, hail, storm, rain 
and darkness, for which reason they are propitiated even to the present day) ; and 
secondly, that of the Indra-Vitra myth. Thus the proper solution was never arrived 
at, mainly on account of the fact that the two elements remained isolated till now. 

Thus, this is a clear case of misappropriation on behalf of the Aryans. The 
NSgas are being propitiated and venerated in Kashmir and other parts of India. 
And the Aryans, on the other hand, made Indra to kill V|tra, simply perhaps to 
make these beliefs free from the abortive elements contained therein. Nay, they 
even continued in the same strain, and we find in the Vajasaneyi Sarhhitd that 
even Rudra invoked to destroy Vftra.-** 

Konow pointed out that “ other slayers of dragon are the Armenian Vahagn, 
the Norse Sigurd who killed the serpent Fa’fnir and acquired the Sigurd who killed 
the Hyda, St. George who slew the dragon, and so forth.*® However, neither the 
existence of these myths, nor the arguments put forth by Hillebrandt and Tilak 
need at all come in our way in accepting the above conclusion, mainly because the 
creative faculty of the Aryans in the field of literature seems to become perceptible 
first on the Indian soil alone. 

A. P. Karmarkar. 


with this sutement only in regard to location of the myth. 

48. White Yajurveda, XVI, 5. 

49. Konow, cU.. p. 10, 
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[ PROFESSOR DR. HAR DUTT SHARMA, M.A., Ph.D. 
23rci March 1899 — 11th September 1942. 


Oi 11th September 1942 the world of Oriental scholars lost one of its 
energetic and devout research workers in the sad and premature demise of 
Vidya-Sudharaka Professor Dr. Har Dutt Sharma, the celebrated Ekiitor of 
the Poona Orientalist and Professor of Sanskrit, Hindu College, Delhi ! 
Sanskrit learning has lost in this unfortunate closing of a scholar’s brilliant 
research career at the young age of 43 one of its able devotees, who though 
not robust in health was almost a live wire when he undertook and executed 
any literary work. Unlike many of our scholar friends, Dr. Sharma was 
extremely social and made numerous friends in all the walks of life. He 
loved the company of scholars and above all a scholarly atmosphere, and it 
was this atmosi^ere that developed his awitact with Poona and the Bhandar 
kar Orioital Research Institute, of which he was a life-member. 

Dr. Siarma passed his B.A. examinaticm with credit in 1920 and was 
awarded a gcdd medal with a Post-graduate scholarship. He secured a First 
Qass at the M.A. examination of the Benares Hindu University (1921-22) 
and later served as Professor of Sanskrit at the Ramjas College, Delhi (1922- 
1926) and the S. D. College, Cawnpore (1926-34). Between 1934 and 1936 
he worked as a Sanskrit Tutor to the children of Mrs. Ambalal Sarabhai of 
Ahmedabad. He then came to Poona and was entmsted with the work of 
prejaring a Descriptive Catalogue of Vcddyaka, Tantra and Dharmasdstra 
Manuscripts in Uk Government Mss. Library at the Bhandarkar O. R. 
Institute. He comi^etcd this work with singular devotion and expeditious- 
nesB owing to his love for the study of Mss. and as a result the Institute 
has puUished his vcdume of the Descriptive Catalogue of Vddyaka Miss. 
The work of printing the remaining volumes of his press copy is in progress. 
In 1937 Dr. aiarma was aRwinted Senior Professor of Sanskrit at the 
Hindu Ccdkge, Delhi. He became thereafter the Reader in Sanskrit at the 
Ddhi University. In these two capacities he worked up to the moment of 
his death. 

Dr. Sharma studied under the late Dr. M. Wintemitz of the University 
of Prague for his Ph.D. degree, which he obtained in 1930. Thd contact of 
Dr. Sharma with this renowned Orientalist left its mark on all the literary 
work done by him. In fact it engendered in him an ever-increasing thirst for 
research in the history of Sanskrit literature and critical editing of Sanskrit 
texts as will be seen from the list of his Works and Papers appended to this 
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.note. His earily studies at Benares, the seat of ancient and modem learning 
had much to do with his proficiency in the different branches of Sanskrit 
learning. The inspiration he received from his guru the late Prof. Ramava- 
tara Sharma of Benares had created in Eh. Sharma a deep regard and vene- 
ration for some of the veteran Sanskrit Pandits of Benares and other places 
in India. His command of Sanskrit as a medium of literary expression is 
clear from the commentaries he wrote on some of the texts edited by him. 
Though a Sdhitya connoisseur by training he was not without an innate taste 
for Sanglta. He was the Editor of the Poona Orientalist since its very incep- 
tion in 1936 and it is really tragic that the recently published issue of this 
journal (Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and 2) should contain his last paper on “Parasu- 
ramapratapa ” ! Those who attended the sessions of the All India Oriental 
Conference will ever remember the vivacious and witty personality of 
Dr. Sharma, who always loved the company of scholars and it is a matter 
for pity that such a promising career should be nipped in the bud by the 
cruel hand of death ! 


— P. K. Code 


PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF THE LATE DR. HAR DUTT SHARMA 

I. BOOKS 

1. Padmapurdna and Kalidasa. 

2. Jayamangala, a commentary on the Sahkhyakarika. 

3. Sankhyakdrika with Gamfapddabhdsya. 

4. Sankhyakdrika, Text only. 

5 . Do. with Tattvakaumudi, Ekfited in Collaboration with MM. 

Ganganath Jha — Poona Oriental Series, No. 10. 

6. Cmlributions to the History of Brahmanical Asceticism, (Sanydsa), Poona 
Oriental Scries, No. 64. 

7. Kavindracandrodaya, Edited in collaboration with M.M. Patkar, Poona 
Oriental Series, No. 60. 

8. Amarakosa with Ksirasvamin’s commentary, Edited in collaboration with 
Dr. N. G. Sardesai, Poona Oriental Series, No. 43. 

9. Bhdmiriivildsa, Poona Oriental Series, No. 50. 

10. Kdvyaprakdsa, X, Poona Oriental Series, No. 49. 

11. Do. I. II and III. Poona Oriental Series, Nos. 51 and 57. 

12. Brakmasutra-Catuhsutri Sdhkarabhdsya, Poona Oriental Series, No. 70. 

13. Saduktikarndmfta, Punjab Oriental Series, No. XV. 

1 Descriptive Catalogue of Vaidyaka Mss, from the Govt. Mss. Coilcction 
at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 1939. 

15. Descriptive Catalogue of Tantra Mss. (in pres.s). 

16. Descriptive Calcdogue of Dharmasdstra Mss. (press-copy was prepared by 
Dr. Sharma in 1937). 
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II. ARTICLES 


1. Indian Music. 

2. Jayamangald and other commentaries on Sdhkhyasaptali. 

3. Some Problems connected with Brahmanical Asceticism. 

1. Kunt ala’s conception of Curias. 

.5. The Sahkhya Teachers. Festschrift Moriz Winternitz, 1933, pp. 225-231. 

6. Exact Position of Rdvatia's Lanka, Poona Orientalist VI, i, ii, 109. 

7. Meaning of the word Orientalist, I. i. 26. 

8. Narbada and Garha, Poon^ Orientalist, VI, i. ii. 113. 

9. Unpublished inscriptions of Paramdra, Poona Orientalist, IV, i. ii. 22. 

10. The Poet Bhdnukara, Annals of the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, XVII, pp. 
243-248. 

11. An Analysis of the Authorities quoted in the Sdrhgadharapaddhati, Poona 
Orientalist, XVIII, pp. 77-8^1. 

12. Hdsya as a Rasa in Sanskrit Rhetoric and Literature, Poona Orientalist, 
XXII, pp. 103-115. 

13. Some Unknown Poets of Mithild, Jha Commemoration Vdume, 1937, pp. 
359-365. 

14. A Forgotten Event of Shah Jahm’s Reign, Kuppuswamy Sastri Commemo- 
ration Vdume, 1935 (?) pp. 53-60. 

15. Vaipfova Philosopher Priyoddsa and his Works, Indian Historical Quarterly, 
XVI, pp. 318-330. 

16. NinfoyakausttUrka, Indian Hirtmcal Quarterly, XIV, pp. 345-352. 

17. The Subhasitahaxavcdi of Hart Kavi and Some Poets enjoying the Patron- 
age of Muslim Rulers, Indian Historical Quarterly, X, pp. 478-485, 

18. Lakfmaifotsava. 

19. Same Baghela Rulers and the Sanskrit Poets patronised by them, Krishna- 
swamy Aiyangar Commemoration Volume. 

20. Niddnacintdrrumi. 

21. Parasurdmapratapa, Poona Orientalist, VTI, i-ii, pp. 1-26. 

22. A Brief Survey of the work done in the Domain of Classical Sanskrit 
JJterature during the last 25 years {1917-41) (to be published in the 
Silver Judlec Volvune of the B. O. R. Institute, Survey Section). 



' VENIDATTASARMAN, AND HIS RASIKA-RANJANI ' 

By 

G. V. DEVASTHALI, Nasik. 

Aufrbcht in his Catalogus Catalogorum I, p. 603 notices Venldatta- 
Sarman Tarkava©^ Bhaftacarya, son of VIresvara and grandson of Lak?- 
maija, as an author of two works : (i) The Alamkara-candrodaya, an inde- 
pendent work (Ml rhetorics and (ii) The RasikorTonjam which is a ccxtmien- 
tary on Bhanudatta’s Rasa-tarmgini. He also notices that this latter was 
composed in 1553 A.D. The same informati(Mi is repeated by Dr. S. K. De 
in his History of Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 253, But on page 315 of the same 
work he has noticed the pedigree^ of Veijidatta back to his great-great-grand- 
father, Maludhara. The other things that E>r. De notices about our Ves?!- 
datta on the same page are that ‘ he had the surname of ^^rivara and that he 
belonged to the nagacchatradharadvijottamakula. But no attempt is made 
there to trace the identity of these ancestors of Vepidatta ; nor is any notice 
taken of any other works of his, but for the two already referred to above. 
Prof. Kane® and Mr. Krishnamachariar’ have cximplacently accepted the 
date of Vepidatta’s Rasika-ranjctu as given by earlier writers. Nor have 
they thrown any further light on his works and pedigree. 

The best and the most authentic source of such information is naturally 
to be sought for in the MSS. of VenjJdatta’s works and the notice of these 
appearing in catalogues. We, therefore, turn to I. O., Nos. 1198 and 1216 
which contain notices of MSS. of the Alamkara-candrodaya and the Rasika- 
ranjanl reflectively. The former supplies us with peces of information, which 
have been <MiIy partially noticed by Dr. De. Thus the names of Vepji- 
datta’s ancestors up to his great-gieat-grand-father have been duly noticed. 
But two very important facts have been lost sight of. Firstly it is Mahidhara, 
a mantrika of K^purf, who is described as belonging to the nagacchatra- 
dharadvijottamakula — ^a fact which may ultimately (xmvey the idea that 
Ve^jidatta being a direct descendant of Mahidhara also belonged to that same 
kula. What is worth noting here is that the name of the nagacchatradhara- 
dvijottamakula is as old as Mahidhara himself* and not an invention of any 


1. His genealogy is given thus : Mahidhara (a mantrika Ka£pati) — Kil> 

yana — ^Laksmana — ^Virefivara. 

KlSpati here is obviously a mistake for KaSpuii which means Benares. 

2. Cf. his Introduction to the Sahkyadorpana, Index of authors and woiks on 
the Alaipkira&stra, No. 586. 

3. Cf. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 776, n. 8 

4. To be more accurate, it is older still ; for, Mahidhara speaks of his grand- 
father as being bom in the ahicdiatra-dvijaodiatra-vataagotra. Also cf. notes 14 
and 18 below. 
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one of his descendants : and this is an invaluable piece of evidence for trac- 
ing the identity of the great-great-grand-father of Venidatta. The second 
important fact, which has been noted neither by Eggeling nor by De, is that 
Kal>mia, the son of MahSdhara, is called ‘ sakalartimardanakaraji ’ which 
shows that Kalyana was a physician.'"' 

II 

Turning next to I. O., No. 1216 again we find some points which Dr. 
EIggeling has failed to notice. In a few stanzas towards the end of his 
Rasika-ranjatu Vemdatta has given us some information about himself. Thus 
the 3rd stanza there runs as follows : — 

jrll^Rnr? qwqqjsfcjjrcusi: i 

Dr. Eggeling is evidently puzzled over the expression ‘ tan-naptr-jany- 
atmajah ’ which in the light of the pedigree of Venidatta as noted above 
presents no difficulty to us now'. It simply means the son (atmajah) of the 
son (/owya) of his grand-son {tm-naptr), which in simple terms would mean 
the great-great-grand-son of Mahidasa. Now in the first line of the stanza 
quoted above Vei]ldatta tells us that this Mahidhara belonged to nSga- 
phaijatapatra which corre^nds to the nagacchatradharadvijottamakula noted 
above. This, therefore, is clear evidence in favour of identifying this Mahi- 
dasa with Mahidhara mentioned above. But the more important thing to be 
noted in this stanza is couched in the expression ‘ nrliarer bhaktah a fact 
which is not taken note of by any of the scholars up to now. 

From the foregoing discussion it will thus be clear that Veiridatta w'as 
the great-great-grand-son (naptr-janya-atmaja) of Mahidasa alias Mahidhara; 
that this Mahidhara belonged to the nagacchatradharadvijottamakula and 
was a mantrika of KaSpuri and a devotee of Nfhari ; and lastly that Mahi- 
dhara's son Kaly^, the great-grand-father of our Veiudatta, was a physi- 
cian of some note. These facts which, though conveyed by Venidatta in 
both of his known works, had up to now escaped the notice of all, are highly 
important inasmuch as they help us to establish the identity of these two 
ancestors of Vepldatta and consequently enaWe us to fix his date with toler- 
able accuracy’. 

But before we take up that topic let us examine the accuracy of the state- 
ment that Venidatta composed his Rasifut-Tonjani in 1553 ad.« This date. 


5. I quote the whole stanza here so that the reader may get these facts from 
the original source. 

6. According to Dr. Eogellnc the date of composition is 1562 Cf I O 
No. 1216. 
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as we have already seen, is accepted by all eminent scholars including Prof. 
Kane and Dr. Efe. But none seems to have gone deeper into the matter till 
now and the statement of Dr. E^jceling in his catalogue seems to have been 
locked upon by all as quite incontrovertible. But looking up I. O., No. 1216 
again we find Vepidatta giving us the date of composition of his Rasika- 
ronjam in a stanza which unfortunately is mutilated in the original MS. and 
has been amended by Dr. Eggeling. He, however, is not quite sure about 
the accuracy of his emendation as is clear from the question mark that he 
has pmt before it:' I quote the stanza in question as we find it in I. O., 
under number 1216. 

‘ ( ? 1. I 

Ijoif II ’ 

As read with Dr, Eggeling’s emendation the stanza gives us the year 1474 
as the date of composition of the Rasiko-ranjani. But whether Veaiidatta is 
giving us the date according to the 6aka or the Samvat era is a moot point. 
According to Dr. Eggeling^ the date is given in the Saka era and, therefore 
by adding 78 to the above date he arrives at 1552 as the date of the compo- 
sition of Veijidatta’s commentary. In this particular case there is one n^in 
difficulty which apparently prevents us from understanding the above date as 
belonging to the Sarnvat era. For, by doing so we shall have to say that the 
commentary was composed in 1474 minus 56 i.e. 1418 a.d. — a conclusion, 
which is incompatible with what we know about the date of Bhanudatta’* 
whose text Veqidatta has commented on in this commentary. But taking into 
consideration the fact that our Vepidatta is a resident of North India, very 
probably of Benares, it is more likely than not that he would speak in terms 


7. Matters would have been simpler had it been possible to secure any manus- 
cript of this commentary containing the complete text of the stanza in question. 
But unfwtunately no sudi manuscript has as yet been brought to light. And the 
Madras and Alwar manuscripts of this commentary do not contain this stanza at 
all. 

8. Other scholars evidently may be said to follow Dr. Eggeling. But Dr. V'. 
R\OHAvan in a letter dated Madras, 16th July, 1941, writes to me, “ In the 
manuscript of the Rasikaranjani on the Rasatararigmi, composed by Venidatta 
8arma, desCTibed in the India Office Catalogue under No. 1216, we find a date 1474 
(1417 .V.D.). if this is taken as Saipvat. The I. Office catalogue and Auriecht 
who give the date as 1553 A.D. take this as Saka.” Quoting the relevant stanza he 
further adds, “ Vatsara here seems to refer only to the Sainvat. Compare Vacas- 
pati ; Vasvahkavasu-vatsara.” 

I have set forth my own reasoning why I think we should read Saipvat rather 
than Saka in this stanza. But as is shown in the body of this article it is impos- 
sible to accept 1417 a.d. as the date of the composition of VeiTidatta’a Sadko- 
ranjam. 

9. Bhanudatta's patron, Virabhanu, is said to have flourished between 1500 
and 1550 A.D. Bhanudatta must, therefore, be assigned to the betpnning of the Ifth 
century a.d. For Bhanudatta read B. O. R. I., Annals, XVIII. iii. pp. 243 ff. ; and 
Prof. Gooe’s article in the Calcutta Oriented Journal. II, pp. 197-99 and 254-58. 
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of the Sai-pvat rather than the Saka era.”’ And if on that assumption we 
arrive at some improbable date it may be due to the fact that the emenda- 
tion made by Dr. Eggeling is not suitable or accurate. The very source, 
therefore, of our information regarding the date of Veriidatta is thus rendered 
doubtful by the suspicious nature of Dr. Eggeling’s emendation and also by 
the debatable question as to whether Vepidatta is speaking in terms of the 
iv'ika or Sarpvat era.” Under these circumstances it will be readily conceded 
that any details which are calculated to throw any light on the problem of 
the date of Venidatta are certainly quite welcome to us. 

To ajme, therefore, to the main theme. The three facts noted about 
Mahidhara, the great-great-grand-father of Veijidatta, viz. that (i) he be- 
longed to the nagacchatradharadvijottamakula, that (ii) he was a mantrika 
of Kasipuri, and that (iii) he was a devotee of Nrhari afford sound basis 
for identifying him with Mahidhara, the author of the Mantremahodadhi 
and several other works. That the author of the Manlramahodadhi and 
several other works was a devotee of Nrhari is shown by the fact that he 
not only pays obeisance to Nrsirpha in the beginning of each one of his 
works but also by the circumstance that he ultimately dedicates almost every 
one of them to the same deity.^^ ^nd we have also a direct statement from 
the pen of Mahidhara himself to the effect that he realising the futility of 
mundane life left erff all attachment and stayed at Benares in full devotion 
to Narasiipha.^^ Again in his Mantromahododhi we are told by Mahidhara 
himself that he belongs to achicchatra.” Thus we find that Mahidhara, the 
author of the Mantromahododhi and other works, was a mantrika of Benares, 
belonged to ahicchatra (which is the same as nagacchatra) and was a devotee 
of Narasiipha. There can thus be no doubt that this Mahidhara the author 
of the Mantromahododhi etc. is identical with the great-great-grand-father of 
our Venidatta. This identity again finds support from the circumstance that 
Veijidatta’s great-grand father is Kalyaiia and is described by Venidatta as 
the shatterer of all diseases (sakalartimardanakaraJi, which may also mean 
the shatterer of the diseases of all). Mahidhara, the author of the Mantro- 


10. By the bye it may be noted that both Mahidhara as well as Kalyatja 
have always given the dates of the compf>sition of their works in terms of the 
SiaTpvat era only. Cl. the several quotations given by Prof. Code in B. 0. R. /. 
Artruds. XXI, pp. 248-61. 

11. On the grounds stated above (and also in note 10) it may now be safdy 
assumed that Veijidatta is giving us the date in terms of the Saipvat era only. 

12. For exact references and quotations in this connection the curious reader 
IS again referred to B. 0- R. J. Annals. XXI, pp. 248-61. 

13. Read I 

1^51 ^ Hit WRTORft II 

rfjf iRrSfq 1 ’ jpsfiritftr. 

14. Read ; ‘ 

To be more accurate, this line speaks of Mahidhara’s grand-father as bdonging to 
the kula in qtiestion. Also cf. note 4 above and 18 below. 
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mahodaki etc., tells us that his son’s name was also Kalyajja;*' and we know 
again that this Kalyana has composed a work on medicine called the Bdla- 
tantra. Thus there seems to be no difficulty in identifying Kalyana, the 
author of the Bahaianka, with Kalyaiia, the sakalartimardanakara great- 
grand-father of Verildatta. 

Mahidhara in his works has left us sufficient information about himself 
to enable us to conclude that ‘ Maliidhara’s line flourished at ahicchatra (i.e. 
Rananagara) for no less than four hundred years and that he left his country 
and went to Benares say between a.d. 1575 and 1590 for spiritual reasons 
after having passed his early life at ahicchatra or Ramanagara He has 
also told us that his grand- father’s name was Ratnakara ; and that his father 
Purnabhadra'* was a devotee of Rama ; and lastly that his grand- father 
Ratrrakara was ahicchatra-dvijacchatra-vatsa-gotra-samudbhava.''^ He has 
at least nine’® works to his credit, four of which were composed between a.d. 
1589 and 1603. The literary activity of Mahidhara can. therefore, be said to 
have extended over the last two or three decades of the sixteenth and the first 
decade of the seventeenth centuries. 

Kalyajia seems to have composed only one work which, he tells us, was 
composed by him in the year 1644 of the Sarnvat era which corresixmds to 
AU. 1587. Little is known about Laksmaira, the grand father of "Venidatta 
and his elder brother Rama. Nor have we any apprtxiable information about 
VenSdatta’s father Viresvara except that he is probably the author of the 
Rasa-raind-vati, and that he was a great naiyayika.-" But even this is highly 


13. Read : I 

’ 

16. B. 0. R. /. Annals, XXI, p. 258. 

17. MS. No. 91 of the Kiagavatsinghji Collection of MSS. in the University 
Library, Bombay — a MS. of Mahidhara’s Mtuitjo-makodadhi — has the following 
stanzas giving the names of Mahidhara’s father and grand-father : 

'31^^ ( r- 51 ) ( >■• ^ ) 

tl 

f^5i 11% || ’ etc. 

-According to Aufkecht the name of Mahidliara’s father is Ramabhakta (cf. Cat. 
Catal. I, p. 444b and also Bodl. Cat., No. 154), the same is the view of Dr. 
EootxiNG (cf. I. O,, No. 2576). Prof. Code gives it as Phanu or inianuWiatta 
on the strength of some stanzas which he ha-s reproduced at B. O. R. I. Annals, 
XXI, pp. 253-56. But on page 256 of the same number he has quoted a stanza 
from Kalyina’s work BMatantra which would give the impresaon that Mahidham’s 

father was Ramadasa. Cf. 

18. Read : — st. 1 quoted under note 17 dxA’e. 

19. Aufrbcht records many more. But one cannot be sure whether they are 
one and all from the pen of tlie same Mahidhara. 

20. Cf. Dr. De, History of Sanskrit Poetics. I, 315. 
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doubtful. For, the only Ms .,21 that has been referred to as the basis for this 
information, contains nothing to support the identity of this Viresvara the 
author of the Rasa-ralnc-vaR with Viresvara the father of Venidatta^rm^. 

Having thus gathered what information we can we are now in a position 
to state the pedigree of Venidatta^rman from his sixth ancestor or the grand- 
father of his great-great-grand-father in the form of a genealogical tree as 
follows : — 

1 

1 

I 


m 

Now we can proceed to the problem of Veijidatta s date. Of all the 
aiKestors of Vajidatta we are pretty sure about the date of his great-great- 
grand- father Mahidhara whose literary activity as we have seen above must 
have spread over the last three decades of the 16th and the first decade of 
the 17th centuries. Taking this as the starting point and calculating at the 
rate of three decades per generation we cornel to the conclusion that Veaii- 
datta being the fourth descendant of Mahidhara must have flourished about 
nine to twelve decades later than the latter ; or that Vejiidatta s literary career 
must be located somewhere within the first three decades of the eighteenth 
century. The absurdity of the date of composition of Venidatta’s Rasiko- 
ranjanl as it is generally accq>ted to-day becomes dear when we remember 
that Veijidatta’s great-great-grand-father Mahidhara and great-grand-father 
Kalyarja wrote their works towards the dose of the sixteenth and the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuries. The erroneous nature of the generally 
accepted date of the coorq^osition of Verjidatta’s Rasika-r/mjam being thus 
self-evident we have to give it up in favour of the date that is suggested by 
the new light that we are now able to throw on the problem by a careful 
co-ordination of facts as they have been given to us by Mahidhara, Kaly^, 


21 . I. O. No. 1233. The only informative stanza that we get there is ; 

Prof. Kane appears to be ri*ht in not recognising the identity of this Yirewara 
with Vegiidatta's father. O. Intr. to Sahityadarpata, Index of authws and works 
on the .^larnlrar^^^ra. Nos. filR and 723. 
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and Veaiidatta. The date of the composition of Venidatta’s Rastka-ranjam 
must, therefore, be said to lie swnewhere in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century a.d. 

From the foregoing discussion it becomes abundantly clear that the 
emendation suggested by EVr. Eggeling in the stanza in which Veijidatta has 
given us the date of the composition of his Rasika-ranjam is far from being 
accurate and that we have to think of some other emendation so that it will 
give us a date which will be in conformity with the conclusions arrived at 
above. It is, therefore, inevitable that the third word in the compound should 
signify the number seven. The most suitable emendation that can be sug- 
gested is, therefore, ‘ adri Now with this change the expression would 
be ‘ vedarsyadrindu ’ which would signify the year 1774 of the Sarpvat era, 
corresix)nding to 1718 A.D. This date, agreeaWe though it may be to the 
ctMiclusion arrived at above, is yet rendered improbable by the fact that the 
MS. of the work under discussicwi described by Dr. Eggeling at I. O., No. 
1216 is itself copied in Samvat 1772. It becomes thus necessary that the 
second word in the above-mentioned compound should also be emended. 
And in fact even Dr. Eggeling thought it necessary to do so. Now one 
peculiar drcumstance that we have to bear in mind in suggesting an emenda- 
tion in this particular case is the presence of the ‘ repfui ' in the third syllable. 
This ‘ repha ’ makes it imperative that whatever word we suggest to stand 
as the second member in the compound it must begin with the vowel r ; and 
the only word, beside the word rsi that is already there, that can suggest itself 
is ftu. Thus emended the compxDund giving the date of the composition of 
the Rasika-ranjani would be ‘ vedartvadrindugaijite ’ signifying 1764 Samvat 
or c. 1708 A.D. The acceptability of this last mentioned emendation is en- 
hanced not only because it does not conflict with the date of copying referred 
to above, nor yet simply because it gives us a date which is quite in ccaifor- 
mity with the conclusions arrived at above on the strength of the light thrown 
on the proWem by a co-ordination of all available material, but also because 
it bears a close resemWance?’^ to the reading that we have in the original, so 
that its susceptibility to be changed into the present corrupt reading by a 
careless hand or from an illegible and carelessly copied original may be easily 
granted. But whatever be the view taken regarding this emendation in the 
stanza giving the date of the composition of the Rasika-ranjam, it will be 
readily conceded now that the date of its composition can never be 1553 A.D. 


22. The emendation ‘ abdhi ’ as suggested by Dr. Eggeling may be acceptable 
if it is interpreted to signify the number seven. The idea of the oceans being even 
is not quite unknown and may also find some sort of justification in the following 
words of Rajasdehara : 

This, however, would mean dewg violence to usage. 

23. This resemblance can be realised by writing the two expressions in the 

Devanagii diaracters : and 
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and that it cannot be far removed from 1716 a.d. the year in which the MS. 
at I. O.. No. 1216 was copied and also that very probably it is a.d. 1708. 

As regards Venidatta's works two of them have been already noticed by- 
several scholars. But I have discovered a MS. of another work of this author. 
In the Jafa ^kara collection of MSS. in our College we have a MS. of the 
Bhdgaiata-pT<ikTanui-prakaTat,i of Tarkavagj^ Bhattacarya Venldatta- 
^rman. This work, though almost a sort of pamphlet, is not yet without 
an importance of its own ; for in it the author has discussed the question 
whether the Bhdgovata Purwia that we have at present is to be included in 
the list of the eighteen Puraqas. Incidentally he has also indicated his views 
on the chronological relation between the Mahabharata on the one hand and 
some of the Puraiias on the other. But more of tliis later on when I publish 
this work which will be interesting for those who are interested in the study 
of the epics and tlie Puraiias in general and the Bhagavata Purana in parti- 
cular. 



THE ARECA-NUT TRADE AND THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY (1600 to 1661) 

By 

J. C. DE, Calcutta. 

Areca is defined to be the tree and fruit of a genus of palms, “ a species 
of which bears nuts chewed normally with betel-leaf.” In 1599 we find men- 
tion of “a great quantie of Archa which fruite they eat. ...with the 

leaf of an Herbe which they call Bettele.” Betel-nut is of course a misiwmer. 
It is called so because it is chewed with betel-leaf. I shall use arecanut here 
to denote what is commonly called betel-nut. 

As to the variations of the actual name in the documents they are many. 
We have already noticed “ archa.” We also find ” arcaes,” “ arequa ” and 
“ areque.” 

Regarding the use of this nut among women in the E^st during this 
jieriod we need not go further than Pyrard’s “ elles vsent aussi jour et nuict 
du bettel comme font les Indiens”, and Linschoten's ‘‘the whole day long” 
the Portuguese and other women” “ (doe nothing but sit and) chawe leaves 
(or heibes) called Settle with chalke and a (certaine) fruit called Arrequa” 
“ like oxen or kine chawing the cud.” This habit according to Linschoten 
they ” received of the Indian Heathens” who are “ so used to chaw it that 
wheresoever they go or stand they must alwaies have (of) those leaves car- 
ried with them.” "Betteles Arrequas and Chalk”, he adds, “standeth by 
their bed ” ” in the night.” The beauties of the day like many of today used 
to “ let the sap goe down in ” ” their throats ” “ and spit the rest out ” ” where- 
by they make their mouthes so red and blackish, that to such as know it not 
it is strange to see.” 

In the Maldives FVrard noticed royal officers distributing “a portion 
of betel and areca arranged and prepared in a different style from their ordi- 
nary (I mean of the common folk, for the king and the great lords always 
use it prepared in the same way).” The Commoners “carry betel always 
on them in the folds of their waist, and it would be a dishcmour to a man 
to be found w^anting it.” 

Chewing betel was thought to be responsible for their not ” know(ing) ” 
“ what it is to suffer from toothache.” It was also regarded as “ a very heat- 
ing herb ' and one of the reasons why the women were “ so hot and amorous ’ 
was thought to lie in the fact that they were “ continually eating beetle.” 

Fray Sebastian Manrique who visited India during the period under 
review speaks of a present of “ a bira of betel leaf ’ from a local military 
officer off the Hijli coast, and' ” a magnificent golden Betel-carrier studded 
with diamonds, rubies and emeralds ” belonging to a Magh prince. The 
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prince, added !Manriquc, “ then took off it a small box of gold ornamented 
with sapphires and rubies, filled with aromatic Betel, and presented it to mo 
with his own hand.” The box was ninety tolas in weight and the gems that 
decorated it were valued at over 60 rupees of those days. After presenting 
the betel-box the prince left. The custom of honouring a guest by handing 
him over “ little packets of betel with his own hand ” (thus doing him great 
honour) is also referred to later by this author. He also noticed “lovely 
green shade-giving areca-palms in the famous island of Gahgasagara ” at the 
Bhagiratha’s mouth. “ Areca... .is daily eaten, says Manrique,” by practi- 
cally all Oriental Peoples, who mix it with Indian-leaf which the natives call 
Betele.” It was regarded as “an excellent stomachic and sedative, besides 
removing unpleasant odours in the mouth and preserving the teeth when 
mixed with pure lime.” 

Arecanut grew not only near the mouth of the Hughli but also in various 
other parts of India, “not within the countrie ” (as Linschoten says “but 
only on the sea coast, unless it bee some small quantitie.” “ The Bettele in 
Malacca,” adds Linschoten, “ tasteth well.” “ In Malabar this leaf ” “ is 
called Bettele, in Eteca Gusurate, and Canara it is called Pam, in Malaion 
Siri, by Auicenna Tarribul.” 

It also grew in Ceylon. Manrique found the island to be “covered 
with areca-nut palms.” Pyrard testifies to Ceylm’s rich aop of areca-nuts 
whidi grew “in such abundance that all India is furnished thence, and a 
great traffic is carried on to all parts, for whole ships are laden with it for 
conveyance dsewhere.”' According to Dr. Pieris who relies on the Docu- 
mentos Remittidos da India, “the areca crop though not properly attended 
to, yielded eight thousand amanoes, valued at twenty thousand pardaos.” A 
pardao according to the Linschoter “ is van silver : maer van equade alloy ” 
and was coined at Goa. It was “ as much as three Testones or three hundred 
Reijs Portinyall money.” But there were pardaos of gold, a gold pardao being 
equivalait to half a gold pagoda. The latter was worth at this time about 
5s. 8d. 

Ribeiro who came to Ceylon in 1640 pointed out that “ every year there 
(was) exported from the kingdom of Cotta up to a thousand champanas of 
areca. . . .for this article is in great demand over the whole of India.” The 
normal annual export was thus easily above 30, (KX) tons. It was according 
to the same writer “ hi^ly valued in the whole of India.” “ So great,” says 
Father de Queyroz, “was the (merchant’s) thirst for areca that while its 
price there (in Candea) was fwmerly four larins, it was not available in the 
last days for 15 and there was no silver jewellery which was not dis- 

posed of to invest in areca, with the result that whatever the Pwtuguese had, 


1. Hakhiyt Society’s (1) The Voyage of Frattfois Pyrard of Laval, (2) The 
Vaymge of John Huyghen van Linschoten and (3) Travels of Fray Sebastien 

Mmrique. 
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■went into that Kingdom.” In this connection the demand for “wax, sapan 
and other things” of Ceylon is also alluded to. 

“ The Captain-Majors of the arrayals,” he continues, “ had at one time 
lour fine villages wherein they had much areca, besides what they obtained 
•with the arms of the king from other villages and from Candea through the 
Vidanas.” 

Maetsuyker however thought in 1650 that though “ a large quantity of 
arecanuts is yearly obtainable in this Island, and the best quality on this 
side,” it is an article of little importance or value, ” and may therefore well 
be resigned, without prejudice to the Company to private inhabitants.” But 
because of its connection through Asiatic dealings with the lucrative cloth 
trade of South India, the Dutch decided to buy yearly “ a large quantity of 
arecanuts and (send) it by the ships returning from Persia, Surat etc. to 
Coromandel, obtaining with the proceeds useful assortments of cloth goods.” 
Later on however a considerable revenue was obtained by the Dutch from 
betelnuts. 

“ Arecanuts ” were “ much the most important item ” in the products 
of Alutgama, Beruwela, “ Caliture,” Maggone, etc. and trade in them was 
very lucrative according to Van Goens (1663). “The inhabitants” used to 
supply quantities of the same “ at a cheap price.” The Dutch officer also 
refers to “ the fine, heavy and durable timber ” of Ceylcm the quest for which 
and arecanuts led (as we shall see later on) some Englishmen into captivity. 
The “ pec^le of the king ” also had stocks of “rice, sugar, cattle and gnats, 
chickens, butter etc.” which van Goens expected them to sell to the Dutch in 
exchange for “ cloth goods, salt, c^ium, copper etc.” 

Ladders made of areca trees were used for si^e c^ierations of those days. 
There is a reference to this by De Couto (for exampte) by 1560. In 1665 

Pavilioen says that altaig with “ paddy, iJough oxen coarse cloth, cotton, 

iron, steel, different kinds of dry stuffs, tobacco,” (^ium, etc. areca-nuts were 
imported into the “Commandment of Jaflfnapatam.” The supply of betel- 
nuts probably came mostly from other parts of the island at this time. 

The English Company used to obtain it through the usual commercial 
channels. But on a few occasions privateering also procured some. It form- 
ed, for example, a part of the merchandise plundered by the Expedition, and 
is mentioned in a list of prize goods dated 15th February, 1619. 

In the same list we find logw'ood, rice, sugar, coconuts and cinnamcm 
also. The two Malabari ships which the Hopewell seized on 2(>th March. 
1628, carried cocoanuts, betelnuts and cardamomum seeds. Predys “Cape 
Merchant of (Hall’s) Fleete ’ says that these Indian ships were then 
Vijayadurga, later the stronghold of the famous privateers (and quasi-pri- 
vateers), the Angrias. When chased tliey toc^ refuge up the river at the 
mouth of which that town was situated. The local authorities ransomed 
them for 9,000 “larees” (about 3601). Of this amount 4,000 were actually 
paid, “which we thought better to take then nothing.” The English fleet 
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was at the same time carrying on peaceful commerce. “ A brisk trade was 
carried on with the natives for cattle and sheep in exchange for red beads” 
on 9th July. At Cape Cabeceira however the English landed, and marching 
into the interior “ returned with some oranges and lemtms and nineteen 
negers” after the inhabitants had fled in panic. Captain Slade’s exploit in 
capturing a cargo of ‘‘ dried penang,” (betelnut) is referred to, for example,^ 
in Bix's letter of 20th June. 1628. A number of cocanuts and a quantity of 
“Cophra which is the meat within the cokemutts” (all captured goods) 
were sold at Bantam the same year. We are also told on 21st December, 
1628 that the flotilla from Bantam brought the captured “areck or bettle 
nuts,” cinnamon and red-wood to Surat. 

Everyone in Bengal knows the story of an inspector of police who was 
given a cow in order that he might have a chew of arecanuts and betel-leaf. 
They have become the symbolic equivalents of a gratification (often illegal) 
in India. It is therefore interesting to find in Halstead’s letter of 16th April, 
1622 (from Ahmadabad) a reference to this idiom. The document speaks 
of a European quasi-orivateering attack on a “ Choule Juncker The Eng- 
lish factors were (according to this account) “kept prisoners in “Mausuf 
Khan’s “ house four dayes and four nights.” “ Our hellhound Governor (the 
local Indian magistrate) “sayd wee were ransadoes and cme with the 
(Dutdi?) and oomanded the “Kotwal (Police-Superintendait) “to keep us 
saufe.” Afterwards he “bed the Cottwall let me (Halstead) free upc«i give- 

inge suertie (which was) given to content, yet nothinge could be well, 

till the Cottwall had somethinge to eate bettle.” The cost of this “ belle ” was 
Rs. 25 (of those days). “ So we agreed with him for 25 rupp(ees) besydes 
somethinge that his fdlowers had, which I could noe wayes shunne, it beinge 
a custcHTie that all which come in the comon priswie must paye or have their 
clothes tome from their backs.” 

In this connection it may be noted that Lewis Smyth writing to George 
Ball at Bantam says in 1617, “ SiiKe, the Polema sent for him and gave him 
tobacco and serre (betel), he (an English factor) took it for such a kind- 
TKSS that at that time before he came home he promised to sell fifty Caftas 
for him at the English house.” The offer of pana-supeiii is a recognition of 
social intimacy in India, even today. The English Company became deeply 
interested in its commercial possibilities as the period under review progressed. 
By the close of 1617 (for example) William Eaton wrote to Sir Thomas 
Smythe from “ Firando in Japan ” that he “ arrived at the bar of Syam the 
I9th of January last past.” They succeeded in obtaining among other mer- 
chandise a lading of “ 450 cattes of bittal nuts, cost laden aboard, the sum 
of 0012 tayes.” The catty was equivalent to 1 1/3 lb. avoirdupois, and the 
” tay ” to “ 5ti. steriing.” 

We thus find that Siam was another country which grew betelnuts at 
this time. .A. sale of betelnuts in Surat is referred to in Wylde’s letter of 
llth-lSth .April, 1629. A lading of that commodity, arrzMJc and owr in the 
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Francis is spdcen of by Surat by the dose of 1639. Next year we find that 
175 bags of betelnuts were obtained from Goa by Surat. The Supply (of 
about 300 Umis) which carried it was searched by the Dutch. Francis Day, 
factor for the First General Voyage is accused of investing 4,000 rials of 
eight in the betelnut trade, by 1642. A rial of eight was “a Spanish coin 
more exactly described as a piece of eight rials— worth about 4s. 6d.” Once 
he confessed “ hee would private trade soe deepe that he would neither value 
his wages nor his stocke that hee putt in with the Company.” 

The betelnuts were said to be obtained through Tranquebar and brought 
to Madras. Shortly afterwards, four hundred packages of betelnuts were 
said to be brought for Day by the Hopewell. While on this voyage. Day and 
his friends (we may note incidentally) are said ito have crmsumed two butts 
of Canary wine and two more of arrack, a part of it on an occasion when 
a great feast aboard the vessel took place, and 110 guns were fired. Accord- 
ing to Day’s own version, the betelnuts cost him 400 to 500 rials, and were 
packed in 180 or 190 bags. 30 bags were also brought on the same voyage 
for the Company. Bowman tells us by the close of 1646 that Ceylcm “ ship- 
ped ” “ beetle nutts in great quantities ” “ twice a yeare for Cost Cormondell 
etc.” It was “worth heer (in Ceylon) commonly 10 2^rapheens a amanon 
(ccMitaining 27,000 nutts).” We however find that according to Day who 
made a statement before the Committees by about that time, betelnut was 
purchased by “ the aminah by tale, which aminah contained 12,000 nuts and 
weighed 170 lb.” The goods were put in bags weighing 150 to 160 lb. each. 
Temple pointed out that an amona was a measure of five and three-quarter 
bushels. Wylde’s letter from Bantam (of 1647) says that a Elaines sheepe. . 

. .brought four horses for a pischcash to the king of Candy, and are likely 
to gaine comerce with the Chingalas which are the natives of this place 
(Zealan).” Some of the lucrative merchandises of the island are thus re- 
ferred to. “ They trade here in cynamon, beetlenutts, and all sorts of grayne, 
which yields great proffitt one the Coast betwixt Trinckdamar and Metchle- 
patam.” “ Zealan,” he adds, “ (is a) place I thinke man never sawe a better, 
I say only for the mannaging of the Companies affayres ; for trimeing of 
there ships and for good tymber man never saw better in these parts, Madras- 
patam being but a dunghill to it.” On 12th October, 1651, the Assada 
Merchant after informing those interested of the withdrawal from Assada, 
reached Swally (as we have seen above) with a cargo of gold and elephants’ 
teeth. Sie was next employed on a voyage to Bhatkal to pick up ladings 
of betdnuts on the way. A letter of 1654 alludes to what must have been 
a frequent annoyance of these days, a levy of “customs upon petty things 
add ” " in the market, as beetle, herbes etc.” 

By about this time, the eagerness of the En^ish to trade with Ceylon 
and purdiase her products directly from the local inhabitants led to various 
ventures. The gaining of some vantage points for devdoping ownmercial 
relationships with the island entered their minds rather early during this 
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period under review, and in the weakening of the Portuguese ix)wer they saw 
another opportunity of fulfilling their desire. “ The Portugals ” a letter from 
Persia (for instance) points out in 1632, “doe dayly decline in the Indies 
and noe question oportunitie wilbee offered, either at Syndie or Seland or 
other partes there adjacent, whereby to joyne issue with those people and 
settle a trade may prove very bennificiall.’’ A few years later, the Elnglish 
are thinking of gaining certain commercial facilities as the result of an un- 
derstanding with the Portuguese. “ This yeare they (the Portuguese) have 
no succour from Portugall ; so that they are very much distrest and opporess- 

ed by the Hollanders at Goa, Zeiloan and Mallacca We believe they 

would readily subscribe to furnish you (the Company) with pepper, cinna- 
mon and as much freedome and security in some of theire forts (if not the 
fort itsdf) as wee can desire or they themselves owne. .. .They (the Dutch) 
intend now to assault Columbo, and it is thought they will carry it ; and 
then the Portugalls may bid adiew to Zeiloan, whilest the EXitch may boast 
of being masters of all the spice countries in the universe, pepper excepted.” 

Fourteen years later, Blackman and Pearce say, “ What the Dutch hold 
in Zelon we believe the Portugalls would bee willingwee should enjoy, if by 
our assistance, they could bee driven out ; which were noe hard matter to 
doe, if the Parliament would please to engage therein.” The forces of the 
EXitdi according to them could be vanquished without great difficulty. “ Seven 
or eight frigatts (and) four or five good ships would soone give them a law 
in India ; for though they are too hard for us at present, yet there strength 
is not soe greate as is imagined by us in England.” They are also rather 
glad of the success gained by the Portuguese over the Dutch in Ceylon about 
two months previous to the date this letter bears. It was according to them 
an important victory. What happened was that Caspar Figueyra de Cerpe, 
the Captain of Colombo (who was half a Simhalese) defied Homem (the 
Captain-General) imprisoned him. gathered an army, and vigorously attack- 
ed the Dutch in their fortifications at Angumwatata, defended as that place 
naturally was by the waters of the Kaluganga almost on three sides. Before 
the resolute onslaught of this half Asiatic commander, the fortified post yield- 
ed after a gallant resistance of eleven days, and about 94 Dutchmen with a 
number of “ lascarins ” passed into captivity. A letter of 28th August, 1658 
again speaks of direct English trade with Ceylon. “ They (the Dutch) have 
taken three vessells belonging to scwne of our naticm in the Bay, as they were 
trading to Zeylon and Jafanapatam, seizing uprni the goods, imprisoning tbe 
men, and traversing them frwn ship to ship.” EKitch documents point out 
that two English ships (not however belonging to the Company) were violat- 
ing law’s of war by supplying the enemy in Northern Ceylon with munition. 
Their seizure was thus justifiable. 

Colombo— the “Origin” and “Mother” (acccuding to the distracted 
Simhalese monarch ) " of all the evils that have aune upcm this Island and 
on the natural kings of the same ” — was attacked by the Dutch wifih charac- 
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teristic vigour and determination in 1655-56. As those Portuguese waniors 
bruised and famished dragged themselves away from the possession they had 
held so long, with full military hrmours, the Ceylonese historian could see not 
only the passing away of that European country’s colonial grandeur, but also 
of the cpening of a new chapter in the history of his own. “On that day, 
the 12th of May,” says Father de Queyroz, “ there marched out to lay down 
arms, 94 Soldiers, Captains and Officers .... many of them sick and wounded 
and walking with sticks in hand ; the casados who were not so numerous, 
but equally emaciated and feeble and with their banners displayed, drums 
beating, matches lighted, balls in their mouths,” and carrying “swords and 
arquebuses” when “able to carry them.” 

With the perseverance and doggedness which characterised their tremen- 
dous Eastern efforts during this age, the Dutch under their capable Commis- 
sioner, Superintendent Admiral and Commander, Rycklof van Goens took 
Tutkorin <mi 1st Febmary, 1658. Next the control over the pearl fisheries 
was to be rendered safe by the capture of Mannar. All Portuguese resistance 
was overcome. The cannon crashed through the enemy’s ranks and the seas 
were swept off their flotillas. De Menses and others laid down their lives, 
but nothing could save the doomed Portuguese, The islet jjassed under Dutch 
control after the ireaceful surrender of the fort. Then they sprang on Jaffna, 
where, after a gallant resistance of more than two months, the Portuguese flag 
was hauled down, and the fort changed hands in June, 1658. In the mean- 
time the fort of Ham-en-Hiel guarding the entrance to Jaffna had fallen, be- 
cause no drinking water was available. 

” The enemy began the attack of the pra^a,” says Father de Queyroz, 
“ ai the 16th of March of 1658 and ctmtinued it up to the 23rd of June, the 
play of the artillery and mortars being incessant.” “An ounce of tobacco 
reached the price of 20 patacas, five leaves of betel half a pardao,” and “ there 
was no .\iTack to dress a wound.” “The greatest battle was with famine 
and pestilence.” 

The English documents of the period naturally take full cognisance of 
these momentous happenings in the history of the Eastern activities of Euro- 
pean natiOTS. The letter of 12th April. 1656 written by Weale from Persia 
to Surat refers to the hostilities in Ceylon leading up to the surrender of 
Colombo. “ The day after departure of the Dyamont, the Dutch landed 
their Portugall prisoners that came from Zealoane ( five of their ships being 
arrived in the road thence). Most of them had bine captaines, and one 
gentleman of great quality ; also a padre. In number their was 30, who, 
being cast on the shoare and not haveing wherewithal to buy themselws 
foode, came to the Companies house and desired us to furnish them with a 
place to lodge in, till wee could procure them a tranky to transport them to 
“their (then) chief static*! at Kung situated to the north of the Pfersian 
Gulf.” 
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Again, a letter to the Company of 28th January', 1657 says : — “ Last 
yeare they (the EKitch) todc Zeloan and at this present by before Goa witli 
19 saile." On 12th July, 1658, shortly after Jafna had been taken by the 
Dutch, Greenhill and Chamber wrote from Fort St. George, “ The Dutch are 
new become lords of all Zeylcm, having taken Japhnapatam under command 
of Signor Ryddoffe van Godes, and threaten both St. Thoma and Negapatam 
on this Coast, to extirpate the Portugall utterly in these parts.” In a re- 
cord of 16th October of the same year we find, “ The Dutch now (though 
with the loss of a great many of their men) hath purchased all Zelone to 
themselves.” 

All this Dutch success in Ceylcwi was rather disconcerting to the English 
factors of those days. Surat says cm 18th January, 1659, that ” Mr. Hoddes- 
don” (employed sometime in Cochin) “is newly arrived from a port called 
Caile Velha ” (Kayal to the south off Tuticorin). “ He had been at a place 
called Tutticoree three leagues further, but the Dutch had newlie made an 
agreement with the people to settle there and would not suffer them to receive 
any benefitt of the shoare, not so much as water.” The local people did not 
probaWy like this Dutch monopoly. They extended their hands in friendship 
to the English merchant. Tuticorin lying close to the Ceylon coast had heard 
all the news. The Dutch were hdd by Rajasimha to be guilty of breach of 
faith, and the Simhalese ruler was eager to see the last of them. “ The King 
of Zealone (was) much discontented with the Dutch for their false dealing 
after they had assisted them to take Columbo.” His soldiers had been kept 
out, and the terms of the surrender of the city arrived at without Rajasimha’s 
previous approval. Therefore Kayal promised the English representative 
that " if the English would settle a factory there, they would procure them 
great privilledges ” from their own government, and “ they were confident 
from Zealone they could procure store of cinnamon to be brought in small 
vessells that comes from thence to their ports.’ ' Eight of the Chiefe mer- 
diants of those parts ” wrote " a verie kind letter " to the English President, 
and he thought of sending Hoddesdon and others to establish “a factory 
there in the most cxHivenient place for shipping.” On 22nd August, 1659, 
the Committees enthusiastically approved of the project, and ordered, “ And 
therefore you may goe on in the ptovisiesni of them, in severall sorts, as much 
as you can with conveniencee.” Hoddesdon died. But Travers and two 
others were sent to Kayal with money and “ Europe ojmmDdities.” When 
the Society called there in course of the same year, the factors were able to 
lade it with Calico and a parcel of pearls from the waters of Manaar. 

Surat instructed Travers to supply them with betelnuts, redwood, salt- 
petre, per^ and cowries. By this time the Calicut factory also began its 
existence and Masters was sent there to obtain ladings of redwood and car- 
danwn. “ The wood thou^ but little quantitye, (was) selling now for more 
then two for one, and the peKJer 70 and 80 per cent" Masters was able to 
obtain “ at short warning— to procure the lading of the Vine for Modio, of 
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pepper, cardamons, bettlenuts and ginger Wee intend two persons to 

reside there, and if so bee one of them have occasion to journey to Canna- 
nore the best place to procur cardamons, this may be done in the raine 
tymes.” 

On 16th December, 1659. Masters was authorised to resort to privateer- 
ing to keep other rivals out. Cloth and cinnamcMi however proved to be the 
two chief attractions at Kayal. 

Travers was therefore instructed in 1660 to get into touch with “our 
vackeele ’ (wakil) at Cochin, Antonio Galvao, and find out the pros and cons 
of having a factory at Cochin, Porakad or Quilon “ for the procury of peppier 
and beetlcnutts.’ The Rajapur factors state in the same letter which refers 
to “Sevagyes forces” (dated 4th February, 1660) that they “intended to 
have fild her (the Rajapore Merchant) with rice, bettlenutt etc. and so sent 
her to Persia and Coung.” The Dutch however were determined rxit to 
allow this English project to succeed. In 1660, it is reported that “the 
Dutdi will not vend any of the better sort (of cinnamon). Since their taking 
of Collumba they, having all in their owne hands will not vend any till it 
cometh to their desired price. Expierience also hath frustrated our hopjes in 
the attaining any Zealone cinnamon in Cale Velha.” “ Cinnamon, accord- 
ing unto order, shall be provided, though it will be dearer then what hath 
been sent home.” 

The Company’s letter of 22nd August, 1659 had already pxiinted out 
that the price the Dutch were charging for their cinnamon at Surat was too 
dear. But nutmegs and mace were to be obtained from them. The crfiicers 
were to make an attempt to fetch the aromatic bark through Kayal. It was 
to be transported liere in small ships from Ceylcwi.^ 


2. CeyUmsche Archiefsttikken, Nos. 1 & III ; Marine Records Mis. vd. FV, 
No. 6 ; O. C. 1260, 1273 ; F. R. Sur. CII ; L. R. VI, 582 ; 569 ; F. R. Mis. I ; 0. C. 
1725 ; 1784 ; 2009, F. R. Sur. CII A,; O. C. 2378 ; 1461 ; 1725, 2318 ; Father de 
Queyroz, Consqukia, Bode V ; F. R. Java vol. Ill, pt. Ill, 97, 626 ; H. T. I, XX. 
No. 586 , XXI, No. 613 ; 0. C. (Vol. XXV) 2548 2608 ; f. /?. Java, vol. HI. pL III 
96. 624 ; F. R. Rajapur. 79 : F. R Sur. vd. LXXXV, 14 ; Tke Company’s Letter 
Books. Vol. II, 2350. 




MISCELLANEA 


PSYCHOLOGY OF FREEDOM AND RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS 
IN KULASEKHARA’S PHILOSOPHY OF DEVOTION 

In a paper submitted by me to the tenth session of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, 1940, I claiincKi that the I'panisadic seers were aware of the dialectic in- 
herent in the mystical and religious consciousness, I also showed that the mystical 
consciousness was more a liberty- instinct, and apparently contradictory to the de- 
pendence-instinct that typifies tho religious consciousness. These two were clearly 
represented by the words asambhuti and sambhuti, the former meaning the destruc- 
tion of all obstacles to individual freedom and attainment, whereas the latter means 
the experience of Brahman-God. When they acted separately there resulted inten 
minable darkness. These two have, therefore, to be practised together, the asambhuti 
being subordinate to sambhuti both these lead to the highest knowledge. 

It is interesting to know that this view is corroborated by many of the real 
seekers after religious consciousness through the individualistic way of mysticism. 
Myticism, if rx>t anything else, is thoroughly individualistic, for, from its very nature, 
it proceeds from the consciousness of the individuality of one’s self, a right that it 
finds to be existent, a right that it finds to have been thwarted by the society, its 
laws and .statutes, and by the family and everything in fact that obstructs the fullest 
eierdse of individual choice. This fact of freedom it is that is at once the feeling 
of existence or existen as Kierkegaard, a Danish mystico-religious thinker of the last 
century, whose writings are now alone being made available to the English-reading 
public, says, and without this there can be no further development of consciousness 
towards a religious life. Man to be conscious of himself as a freedom-striving, 
freedom-loving being, as one who holds decisions to himself as coming out of his 
own reflective thought, must have arrived at that critical situation in his environ- 
ment and conditions so as to be conqjelled to make the decisions by himself, irres- 
pective of whomsoever else is involved in this situation. This extreme situation in- 
volving a radical choice of oneself has always been envisaged by the Indian Philoso- 
phera and Mystics as the feeling of despair, defeat and misery. The Buddhistic re- 
volt against everything of the earth and nature seeking that utter nothingness of the 
universe, is indeed the Nothingness-feeling of the Universe. The Maya is another 
variant of this nothingiMss-sense. Samkhya, Nyaya and Vedanta all have their 
fir^ starting-podnt in this feeling of misery which means the Dread of losing oneself. 
When therefore Kierkegaard makes the first psychological standpoint in religious 
consciousness the feeling of Dread — a dread that is sympathetic antipathy or anti- 
pathetic sympathy— a feeling that we bear to evil things such as a snake for example 
which attracts whilst it repels. Sa m sara is this peculiar situation. The worldly 
life at once attracts and repels. Asarah samsarah. Says Manu : Chore smin bhuta- 
samsdre nilyam sMata ydyitmA It is because of this that man dreads this world. 
This awakened feeling that samara is not something to delight in but something to 
be mii^itily afraid of is the first step in religious or mystical awakening. The next 
step follows immediately. This dread of common life, the dread of losing oneself 
utterly in the universe, a dread that finally appears as dread of all, ig a critical 
situation. It is a state of infinite possibilities. The self even, which thus finds itself 
in this parlous condition might feel itself to be nothing. It is the state of the soul 

1. Kulaikkhara, the author of the Mukunda-mala and PerumH Thumoshi, is one 
of the twelve Alvars, of Sri Vaifoavism, 

2. Manu. I, 50 (b). 
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in ‘ the shadow of valley of death ’ as Bunyan puts it, it may be the way to the 
‘ vaJe of soul-making ’ too, when the soul decides to stand apart and alone out of 
the tuiTOoil of the changing universe and gaze intd its own depths. But such a 
relief from it vairdgya renunciation of the universe out of dread of it, is a passing 
stage. This state indeed is the most unenviable in the life of the mystic or religious 
man. Men at this moment, may, if they have been firmly conditioned by a right 
theology in their infancy and youth, find a relief from samsaric dread in the belief 
or faith in God, but such a faith would lack the aaite self-decision which charac- 
terises the knowing of oneself. What one must coas der under such conditions is 
that this period of self-choice that finally leads to the choice of the Supreme as the 
real source of our freedom may be a prolonged one or a brief one. In any case, one 
must consider in a psyxhological analysis the interim stage between renunciation and 
acceptance, I>read and Devotion. There are many who afraid of this dread, this 
vacuity of existence, and unable yet to know that this very vacuity reveals the inner 
poise of self-existence, the pure ‘ I that gazes at its own finitenes.s and tremendou* 
possibilitie.s of annihilation or divinization, stands at the cross-roads of choice. 

The Pancaiatra Philosophy beautifully .summarizes this asp)ect. There is to be 
the Choice of the Goal, goptrtva-varartavi.' which is the fourth stage in self-sub- 
mission to the Divine. The first two are the dnuhulyasya scmkalpah- the willing o( 
that which is helpful to the self. Stated without the knowledge of the intimate, 
it means the definite awakening of the sense of evil and good, the urhelpfvil and the 
helpful to one’s own self. Man has by this already achieved the initial initiative in 
self-recognition and dioice of oneself, exiitenz. as Kierkegaard puts it. The second 
is the complementary aspx.'ci of the former choice of the helpful, the renunciation of 
the Dreaded and the obstruaive. This is done as beautifully shown by Kierkegaard 
as the losing oneself more fully in the dread rather than escapx* from it into the 
universe or object dreaded. This is a choice of the nothingnes.s-fecling to the uncer- 
tain ixistenre ol the previous state, that from which escape has been necessitated. 
Choose misery, choose dicad, choose the horror of being alone, to the horror of being 
in ihi.s interminable hell : this has been the advice of the mystics. Thus when one 
has chosen the helpful, lus own well-being and freedom to the universe of his former 
affections that he now shuns and dreads, and has rejected firmly every one of the 
fascinations of that Dreaded Object or obstructions to the realization of oneself as 
existeru. as being a pan from the rest of humanity and the world, when man stands 
in his loneliness, he has cast upx>n him the third effort of chosing the Object or his 
Goal. It is this that follows upon an intermediary stage of faith in the Divine as 
the Being who can save us — rak^ifyatUi visvasah. The consciousness of the Power 
and Ability of the Divine to help us out of this utter voidness of existence, which 
is aptly expressed by the aKars as the visle^a'rasa of the beloved, so typically ex- 
pressed in the lives of the Gopis of the Bhagavala, in the Purina and actually cx- 
pjrt^sed and experienced by the great Nammalvar and Kula^khara and brought to 
its fullest climax of enjoyment in Andal, is nothing more than that feeling of void- 
ness, of vaaiity without the One- sole soul-sustaining presence of the beloved. It is 
undoubtedly this state of nin dnu. of sunyutd. where life and meaning of all things 
have withdrawn into a dark haze and there is the straining alter some flame of hope, 
some torch of illumination, some kind work of grace. This it gets in the faith that 
God will help us in overcoming the disaster of life’s hopes and grant to man his 
existence or being. Man must enter into his decisive-faith in God, else it is certain 
that the way is long and arduous and verily a torture. It is clear this p^se of 
pjsychical consciousness enfolds the sense of pathos overlain with a sense of sin, 

3. Anukulyasya sankalp>ah pratikulyasya v'arjanam | 

Rak^yatlti v^vaso goptptva varanam tatha i| 

Atmanik^epa karpa«jye §advidha ^ranagatih 1 

(.Ahir Bud. XXXVII, V. 18). 
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as clearlv to ho seen in the cry of the Gopi in the sixth ten of Kulasekliara, in the 
wail of Devald and Kaiisalya in the seventh and eighth tens and finally in the 
poignant realization of Dasaratha in the ninth ten of the sin of man in losing his 
(k>d, his beloA'cd. with whom one can never be separated even in thought. The 
consciousness of sin in Kulasekhara's philosophy thus plays quite a large role, and 
it is seen that this is coeval with the recognition by Faith of the Divine Presence 
as the most intimate relationship between man and his God. As KiERKiiCAARD re- 
marks. " For one thing the self-knowledge on which the ‘ choice of oneself’ depends 
is passible before God, because sin only emerges ‘ in the presence of God ' : and the 
consciousness of sin can alone give us a point of radical criticism of that very inner 
impulse of one’s being which seeks to realize existem.'"* 

No other alvar has so clearly and unmistakably shown the nature of this two- 
fold consciousness of sin and of faith intermingling in the visle^a-bhava or viraha- 
bhava. and has showm that there is fate in the move of things that is guided by the 
sense of the Omniscient God. 

The .surrender that follows upon this consciousness of the Lord who is chosen 
as the inner and outer Lord or all process and conduct, is the veritable conclusion 
of this effort at self-realization. He who knowing that he is a self dependent upon 
the Highe,st Being, does not offer it to God but pursues the path of selfishness may 
become an isolated being— a kevala, but for him the luminous mansions of God are 
for ever closed. Thus Atma-rdkfepa is the conclusion— a most fitting and inevitable 
conclusicm, of an awakened consciousness which is conscious of its own radical differ- 
ence from the Divine. Self-surrender is followed by utter helplessness evoking com- 
pasaon or pity (kdrpanya). It is this final peak of surrender— iaraytdgafi’ that leads 
to the incidence of Grace on the soul. 

Sri Kulasekhara wonderfully illustrates the final state of prostration, of helpless- 
ness, in the Da^aratha-motif in his TirumozH. Such a profound helplessness in 
Kulasekhara’s view can be cultivated. It cannot be had without a radical cotKcption 
of man’s purpose and life in the universe, which is conscious recognition of his futi- 
lity in terms of his prev!ou.s life and environment. 

The western analysis of the individual struggle after liberty which I have traced 
to the innate impulse or drive towards self-consciousness or existenzj' is incapable of 
any perfect orientation without the consciousness of the Dvinc, which appears as 
its dialectical opposite, but which it is not, when understood from the standpoint of 
bhakti analysed by the ajvars. and it is refreshing to see that Kierkegaard's analysis 
of the consciousness of religion which passes through the fire of mystic struggle after 
self-being or existenz confirms the anuhhava of the mystit'o-religious seers of India. 

It is not the lea.st interesting part of the philosophy of Kulasekhara that he 
never craves for freedom, liberty as such, for to him the life in the Dvine, as of the 
Divine, as belonging eternally to the divine has rendered the Dread, the ghora. almost 
non-existent, and his own existent has been guaranteed a reality and excellence. It 
is thus that the Prapatti marga gets rid of the mystical dark night of liberty through 
the religious consciousness of a consciou,s birth into the Divine life, by a jump or 
dialectic so exquisitely suggested by the two figures of the Veda, the asambhuti and 
sttmbhuti, which are instructed to be practised together there. 

It is to the alvar ’s then we turn to tell us the stages of the approach to the 
solution of the problem of liberty versus divine life. 

Thupoti. 

K. C. Varadachari. 


4. Philosaphy. Vol. XVI. No. 63, Kierkegaard's Philosophy of Existent by 
Dorothy M. Emmet. 

5. Cf. Living Teaching of Vedanta : i. section on Advaitic Mysticism may be 
referred to where I have affirmed that the living teaching of Advaita is its inastcnce 
on selfhood distorted unfortunately by the three states. 
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VAYU AND VRSAKAPI 

Every school boy anvjng the Hindus knows that Hanum^, the guardian deity 
at the entrance of ev'cry village in India is the son of Vayu, and that Bhima is also 
another son of the same god, Pran-deva or god of life. Who is this Vayu ? Vayu 
in the Vedas and also in later Sanskrit literature is said to be of seven kinds. Sapta- 
gaiiah Marutah, ' .seven are the bands of Vayni,” each band containing seven varie- 
ties of Vayu. Strange though it may sound. I think that it is a fact that Vedic 
Vayu is the moon ; her or his phases are seven, in cadi quarter of a month. The 
four quarters of divisions of a month are the four troops. Seven moons or lunations 
are called a Gana, regiment of four troups each. The moon is said to have wedded 
the 27 asterisms from Asvini to RevaU. He is PSiydu, white. His sons are the 
five planets, as I have already pointed out. Rauhirieya is Mercury from RohinI, 
Venus is from Maghi, Jupiter. Aryaman, is the son of P. Phalguni, and Mars is from 
I^n^ashadha. and Bhima is either from P. Ashadha or Svati, whose deity is Vayu. 
Varutja with his Pasas or binding ropes is Saturn with his rings. It follows there- 
fore that Hanuman or Bhima is Mar.s or Vedic Agni, who has the power to grow in 
bulk to any extent and to shrink to nothing or to disappear. His smoky line is his 
tail that can be lengthened or shortened like his body. He isi the eater of all, ani- 
mate and inanimate alike. As the eater of vegetable offerings he is a Brahmin ; 
as raw flesh-eater he is Krav'y'ada, or Rak^s. Sita, as 1 have already pointed out. 
is the plough share. So, she is right in calling the ape a Rakija.sa, when questioned by 
the followers of Rav'aaja, the moon, as to who Hanuman was. In fact he proved 
himself a Rak^asa when he burnt I^ahka and ale the Rakshasas alive. 

Kumbha-karna alw'ays in his dark chamber is the rarely visible Mercury. He 
is Dirghatamas in the Vedas. Tlu* word Karna means ear. In the Vedas he is 
known as Sravas or Sravastama. The two human Alvins, Mtre-ury and Venus, are 
the ears near the long eyes, the sun and the moon, of god above. As they are above the 
nose, they are called Xasatyas. which is interpreted by Yaska to mean those who 
stand on the nose. Jupiter is the tongue or speech in the Vedas ; he is called Indra- 
putra, sometimes. Mars is Agni in the body, in water or anywhere. He is another 
eye of Rudra. The five Pandavas are wandering beggars crycle after cycle of 13 
years, a cycle with 33 or 25 eclipjses cm an average, and five intercalary months. 

Their life in Lak§agrha or inflammable house is the same as the fiery p't of 
Trita or Attri. Their life in wilderness for 13 years and one year incognHo seems 

to mean their life for 13 intercalary years in forest as contrasted with their Life 

during the cx>mmon lunar year or years. Their life incognito seems to mean their 
life during the 360 days which accrued over and above the intercalary pericxi of 
13 X 12 or 156 months on account of the difference of -030 days between the Vedic 
lunar month of 29-5 days and the real lunar month of 29-5;iO days, as determined by 
modem astronomers. Since 156 intercalary months happen in 390 years and since 
the 360 e.xlra days occur in the course* of 1000 years, if follows that there had 

elapsexi 1390 years before the Muhabhdrata relating the stories of the five planets 

personified as five Pandavas in war with the lOO sons of blind Dhrtara§tra, or 100 
stars of the 27 constellations never moving from their territory like the five planets 
was composed. 

I have already shown how the story of Draupadi's disgrace is hinted in R. V. X 
33 and how the story of Dasaratha’s revival by the help of Kaikeyi is hinted in the 
Mudgala hymn (R. V. X 102, Vide Eclipse-cult). Now I prcxreed to show that 
R. V. X 86 describing a dialogue between India, Saca, and Vf^akapi ooire^nds to 
a conversation between Rama, Sita, and Hanuman after the war about Sta’s anxiety 
during the fire of Lanka. 

In the hymn thighs {Sakthins) mean the asterism Magha which is compared to 
the projecting poles of a Palankeen ; Kaprt meaning Dai]tda, a slide, is the aescent 
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moon passing through the five thigh-like Magdha consisting of fire stars; and 
Romaia or Bhaga is the Phalguni asterisms. This region is called Sokavana or 
forest of grief on account of its being a region of occultation of planets like Jupiter, 
or Subandfiu. as already pointed out. It is therefore euphemistically called Akika- 
vana, as Mars, Amangala, inauspicious, is called Mangala, au.spicious. The verses, 
translated in English, run as follows : — 

'■ Here they have ceased to press Soma (Ravaaja). They count not Indra as god 
here ; where iny friend Vf^api has grown most fatty among the most fatty ; Indra 
is the greatest of all. 

" O Indra, thou art moving far away ; there is trouble here on account of 
V"ri?akapi ; thou findest nowhere else Soma-drink due to you ; Indra is the greatest 
of all.” • - 2 

(N . — This implies that Lahki*-fire grew wild ; Rama is not respected in Ravana’.s 
place ; Sata is afraid that the ape. Mars, may kill Ravana, depriving Rama 
of his victim.) 

'■ What has this tawny beast done so as to rause anxiety to thee ? Whatever 
thou wishest to be safe, whether a living being or rich wealth all that is intact. 
Indra is — ” • 3 

(Af — Hanuman or R^a says to Sita that she need not be anxious, as the ape 
has left those that ought to be let alone. Compare verse 19). 

" Soon a hound or a boar may bite Vp^kapi’s ear ; O Indra. that Vpsakapi 
whom thou hold dearest ; Indra is — ” . . 4 

(Af.— This is also Sita’s anxiety when the ape was setting fire to Lanka). 

“ (I am afraid) that he hath marred all beauteous things, all deftly wrought, 
causing joy even to me. I have power to rend his (enemy’s) head to pieces : the 
sinner’s portion shall ever be woe. Indra—" . ■ 5 

IN. — Sita is sorry for the destruction of Lanka. She could do that and kill 
even Ravaaja. But it is Rama’s work.) 

” No dame hath ampler charms than I (Sita) or greater wealth of loves delights; 
none with more ardour offers all her beauty to her lord’s embrace. Indra is — ’’ . . 6 
(She is .sure that Rama will not neglect her.) 

" O nvother of great succes.s, I know what is to happen ; my breast, O mother, 
my head, and both my hips are all shivering with rage (against the enemy). (But 
I must forbear). Indra is—” 7 

‘‘O dame, thou with lovely hands and arms, with broad hair-plaits and ample 
hips, why, O thou, hero’s wife, art anxious about V'^ps^api ? Indra is — ’’ . . 8 

Because he lodes upcMi me as one bereft of hero’s love and protection, I, worthy 
to be the mother of heroes, the Marut’s friend, and Indra’s queen. Indra is — ’’ . . 9 
(She is afraid that Hanuman may kill Ravatja, the Soma). 

■■ From olden times the matron goes to feast and general sacrifice (with no fear). 
Mother of heroes, Indra’s queen, the rite’s ordainer, is extolled. Indra is—” . . 10 

“ So I have heard Indiapi called most fortunate among these dames, for never 
shall her consort (fie in future time through length of days. Indra is—’’ . . 11 

{N. — Hanuman’s assurance that Rama is long-lived and that he will come to 
take her.). 

" Never, Indrajji, have I joyed without my friend Vreakapi, whose welcome offer- 
ing made with pure water here goeth to the gods. Indra isr— ” . . 12 

(N.— Note the in^rfiaition that Hamunan, Agni, carries offerings to gods.). 

" Vp^akapi says — (O dan^,), be blessed with gocxl sons and daughters-in-law ; 
India will accept the offerings made by the bull (Vreakapi), rich and efficient offer- 
ii«8 ; Indra is — ” • • 13 
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" My offerings, bullocks fifteen in number together with twenty they prepare ; 
and I de^r the fat thereof ; they fill my belly full with food ; Indra is—” . . 14 
(N . — ^The ape says that Indra will not be deprived of his due portion, and that 
he, the ape, Agni, will have his good share ; The number of animals sacri- 
ficed are twenty and fifteen, that is, thirty-five corresponding to the 35 
eclipses of the 13 years’ cycle, which corresponds to the burning of Lanka 
of the Epic.). 

“Like a bull with pointed horns he (the ape, Agnij bellows amidst the herds 
bweet to thine heart. O Indra, is the brew which the sacrificer offers to thee. Indra 


(A’. —Compare the description of the nodes in ‘ Catvari spigah and also the 
cow-raid described in Mudgala hymn.— Vide Eclipse-cult.} . 

" But in the region where between two thighs (plantain-tree-like asterisms mean- 
ing the five stars of Magha; a stick-like thing (moon of the new moon-day) swings 
Indra is not the lord ; he rules where he (Indra) sits with his hair unhurt. Indra 


(iV.- Saci says that Indra is not the lord of the place where she the wife of 
Indra, the sun, is on ihe new moon day ; hence he cannot partake of the 
offerings.). 

" He rules not merely where he sits with his hair unhurt or bristling, but also 
where between the thighs the slick-like thing swings. Indra is — . . 17 

(A^. — This is the reply to Sad's saying in the previous verse. The ape means 
that Indra, as the sun. is the ruler here also on the new moon day, when 
on the CKcasion ol eclipse Indra and Asura, the eclipse-demon, fight for the 
possession of the sun-cow and when Indra cuts off the loins of the demon.). 

"O Indra, this Vr^akap hath found wild animals slain by himself, dresser, a 
new-made pan, and knife, and wagon with a load of food, with which thou thrivest. 
Indra is^- ' 

(A'.— This is ?>ad's saying accepting the ape’s opinion stated in the previous 
verse. ) 

■' Distinguishing the I>asa and the Arpa, viewing all I go ; I look upon the wise, 
and drink the simple votary’s Soma-juice. Indra is— ” 1^^ 

(JV.— The ape, Agni, speaks of his discretion and takes leave of Sad to resume 
his journey back.) 

'■ The desert plains and steep descents, how many leagues in length it spreads ’ ! 
Go through the nearest path, go unto thine home, Vr^api. Indra is—’’ 20 


(A.-Sad bids good-bye to the ape about to go on his return journey.). 

•'Come back again. O Vr§akapi ; we twain (Indra and myself) will bring thee 
happiness ; thou hast proved the forebodings of my dream and goes! homeward on 
thy way. Indra is- ’’ 21 

( A.— Sad speaks of the dream she had prior to the arrival of the ape. She saw 
an ape in her dream a-s Sita is said to have seen an ape in her dream the 
day before the ape came in the Ramayana) . 

■ When, O Indra and V'rsakapi, ye went upward over the house, wdiere was that 
tXMSome beast ( Mrga, moon ) , to whom did it go, the beast that troubles all. Indra 
is-” •• 22 

( A. — Sad refers to the statement made in verses 13 & 14 and asks the ape where 
the moon was when the 35 beasts were sacrificed for offerings to be made 
to Agni and Indra together.). 

Parju, the daughter of Manu, bare a score of children in all. Her portion was 
verily bli.ss, although her bruthen caused her grief.” 
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(N’.— Here Manu stands for 14, 2X7. It implies the cycle of 7000 days caus- 
ing a Manvantara. Hence Mann’s daughter means the moon which brings 
71 or 72 Yuga or eclipses in 7000 days. Here the cycle referred to is a 
minor cycle of 13 years w-hen only 20 lunar eclipses and 15 solar eclipses 
occurred, as stated in verses 13 & 14.). 

In our conception of an eclipse tiiere are involved only three factors, the sun, 
the moon, and the node. But to the ancients it implied many ideas. It conveyed 
to them the presence of the sun, the moon, the nodal fire, Mars,, the presence of 
Indra, the rescuer, the assaulting demon, the danger to the chastity of the sun per- 
sonified as a woman or a cow, the loss of her garment or of calves, the rays, loss of 
wealth, I 0 .SS of Soma-juice, or of soma identified with Ghrta, Ghi, lovss of food, of 
wealth, and life, and birth of illegitimate children on account of Vrtra’s rape on 
Savitri, the sun-wotnan. If the eclipse occurred on a new-moon day or full-moon 
day ending with sun-rise, it was called Kfta-yuga and L'kthya, expressible. As the 
Vedic poets denoted a whole day by a syllable, which is expressible, as contrasted 
with ith, i, and |th syllables which are inexpressible and which denote fractions of 
a day ; an eclipse occurring on a new-moon or full-moon day ending with a full day 
was called Ukthya or speech, Vak. The purity of and Savitri on the day of 
eclipse was liable to suspicion. Alluding to man’s suspicion about the purity of 
Sita, Bhavabhuti says in his UttaTa-Rania-Corita : — 

“ With regard to the jxunty of speedi and woman, man is wicked and always 
su^cioas : he points to her stay in the abode of ravishing Raksasa and disbelieves 
in her purity attested by fire.” 

Man is egotist He over-estimates his own purity and undervalues that of 
others. On this defective nature lies the pride of caste and creeds. The Vedic period 
was no exception to this. 

Mysore. 


R. Shamasastry. 



THE HARAHA INSCRIPTION AND THE EPOCH OF THE 

GUPTA ERA 

By 

JAGAN NATH, Lahore 

In the New Indion Antiquary Vol. Ill, p. 437 Mr. Dhircndra Nath 
Mookerjee ha* published a rejoinder to my criticism of his views regarding 
the determination of the epcxrh of the Gupta Era, in the light of information 
contained in the Haraha Inscription of Suryyavartnan. I had contended that 
■the Haraha Inscription does not contain any information that can upset 
the epoch of the Gupta Era as determined by Fleet, and subsequent- 
ly modified by Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. Mr. Mook- 
erjee’s contention in his first note which appeared in the Indian Culture 
Vol. IV p. 104 was that if we identify the Malava Era with Vikrama Era 
as Dr. Fleet did, then Yasodharman for whom we have the date 589 m.s. 
will become a contemporary of the Emperor Isanavarman who was ruling 
in Vikrama S. 611 or ev'en in 589. This, according to Mr. Mookerjee, is 
an impossibility, and the date of the Haraha inscription, therefore, indicates 
the incorrectness of Fleet’s theory. In my note^ I pointed out that Ya^- 
harman and i^navarman were not contemporaries, and there was no clash 
as supposed by Mr. Mookerjee. There was a sufikient inteiwal betw^een 
the two rulers. For Yasodharman we have the date 532 a.d. while for 
isanavarman we have the date 554 a.d. Even if we concede that Yasodhar- 
man continued to rule for ten years after the putting up of the Mandasor 
Inscription, it would mean that his reign ended in 542 a.d. while that of 
I^navarman began shortly before 554 a.d. The two were, therefore, pre- 
decessors and successors and not contemporaries. Mr. Mookerjee on the 
other hand, argues that Isanavarman had become a Maharajadhiraja at least 
about 590 v.s. Since at the time of the Haraha Inscription i.e. 611 v.s. his 
son S0r>'>’avarman must have been 21 years old so ! Sana’s reign began 
in 611-21 = 590 v.s. Evidently Mr. Mookerjee means to say that Sury'ya- 
varman was bom after i^navarman had assumed the title of Maharajadhi- 
raja. I. however, contended that there is nothing in the Haraha inscription 
to show that Suryyavarman had been born when Isana was ruling the earth 
as a AfahaTajadhiraja. Mr. Mookerjee has tried to ridicule this state- 
ment by quoting for rather misrepresenting! the following words from the 
text of the Haraha Inscription : 

I 

But a perusal of the verse in the original text will at (xice make it clear that 
either Mr. Mookerjee has not understood the text or has distorted it. The 

1. Published in IC, Vol. V, p. 335 ff. 
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c^'mplete verse run< as follows ; — 

MPiiHii-iFi'q: I 

Now. any Sanskritist can see that the locative absolute in q1^fl^5ire^ ^ 1%^ 
ha* no connection whatsoever with the birth of Suryyavarman. and is to bt" 
connected with the words nieaning that when Tsana was rul- 

ing. the Vedas were reborn as it were. The verb arstfq is to be connected 
with the subject ^ | The verse correctly translated simply states that, 
Suryyavarman had been begotten by him ( ^;t) at the approach of whose 
arrows discharged from a bow drawn by the arm which was rough on account 
of the growth of the wound caused by the friction of the bowstring, the ene- 
mies gave up their lives, and while he was ruling the earth the Vedas were 
reborn as it were.” is III Sg. Aorist (Passive,'. The Aorist simply 
expresses a past action indefinitely.- Therefore this verse simply says that 
Swryyavarman had been bom sometimes in the past, and not necessarily 
during the rule of I4anavarman. Further Mr. Mookerjee's statement is 
based on the presumpticwi that Isana was a Maharajadhiraja from the very 
ctmtmencemenl^ of his reign. He asserts on the authority of late Mr. N. G, 
Majumdar that the victories over the Andhras, Gamjas and 3ulikas, des- 
cribed in the Harahai and Jaunpur Inscriptions were won during the reigln 
of l^varavarman. But this itself is fatal to Mr. Mookerjee’s theory, be- 
cause we find that these victories did not bring about any change in tiro 
status of the Maukharis. INaravarman remained a mere Maharaja upto 
tlie time of his death. This is definitely proved by the Asirgadh and Nalanda 
seals of Sarvavarman- and the Nailanda clay seal of Avantivarman* where 
Isvaravarman is styled as a M.Thar.aja and not a Maharajadhiraja. It can- 
not be urged that since these victories were not achieved by Isvaravarman, 
but by his son. the title of Isvaravarman, remained unchanged. It is quite 
immaterial, whether the victories were won by' the King, or by a Senapati, 
or by a prirvoe. The credit in all cases must go to the ruling monarch. It 
is. therefore, clear that Isvaravarman never became a paramount sovereign 
during his lifetime; nor could his son assume that title before gaining fresh 
successes. 

Mr. Mookerjee prefers the data 589 v.s. for the Haraha Inscription, 
taking in the sense of ‘superfluous ‘ when 600 of autumns were 

2. »j=n!TTtTr^ ^ 1 The author of the Haraha inscription seems to be very 
fund of such passive constmctiocis. In line 7 we have : — 

g p u T c ift ?pqr*R; I 

3. Fleet. CII, III, p. 219 and E. I. Vol. XXI, p. 75. 

4. E. 1. Vol. XXIV, p. 283 ff. 
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superfluous by eleven But there is no instance of such a use of the verb 

I We should not, therefore, take it as expressive of redundancy. 

The date must be taken as 611 and not as 589. Even if, for the sake of 

argument, we may concede that the inscription was put up in 589 v.S. and 
isanavaiman s reign liad started much earlier, it will not make him a con- 
temporary of Yasodharman as an emperor, for we have seen above that 
even the victories over the Andhras, Gaudss and §ulikas, had not entitled 
the Maukharis to claim the status of Maharajadhirajas. That the Mauk- 
haris did not become an unrivalled inifx^rial power in Northern India, upto 
a certain date in the reign of l^navarman himself, can be further proved 
with the aid of unimpeachable epigraphic evidence. In the Aphsad inscrip- 
tion of .Adityasena we are told that KuriAaragupta churned the formidable 
milk-ocean (in the form) of the army of i^navarman— the cause of the ac- 
quisition of royal fortune.' It means that not only the Guptas in Magadha 
had not been reduced to the position of vassals, but to the contrary they 
were still powerful enough to inflict a severe defeat on the Maukhari armies 
led by Isanavarman. Therefore, with the Guptas in Magadha unconquered, 
isana could not have become the Maharajadhiraja of the whole of Northern 
India. Unfortunately we do not possess any dates for the reign of Kumara- 
gupta who defeated Isanavarman, but if we may assign to him tlie fifth 
Damodarjxir copper Plate dated 224 542 a,d.^‘ it would definitely prove 

that Isanavarman did not become a Maharajadhiraja up to 542 A.i). and 
therefore, as such he was not a contennxiraiy of Ya^xlharman. Even on the 
authority of our present sources of information this can be asserted definitely 
that for sometime even after his accession to the throne isana did not become 

the imperial overlord of Northern India. 

Mr. Mookerjee has adduced a new argument based on the dates 54| 
and 55 on the silver coins of mnavarman. He says, “ These dates are 
dently in the Saka era with omitted hundreds ... The first data Saka (4)54 
is exactly the year (v.s. 589) of the Haraha Inscription.” He has quoted 
Prof. Rapson’s authority that these dates belong to the Saka Era. But. in 
spite of the great authority of Prof. Rapson in the field of numismatics, 
I must say that he was wrong in referring these dates to the Saka reckornng. 
The ^ka Era was never in general use in Northern India, much less in those 
territories which were ruled over by the Maukharis. The earliest instan^ 
of the use of the Sake Era in the inscriptions of Northern India is supplied 
by the Baijnath inscription of the year 726 ^a, from North Eastern 
Punjab. In the United Provinoes the earliest known date is 784 in the Jain 
inscription from Deogarh. but even here it is not given as an independent 
date but only as an equivalent of the Vikrama date 919. Virtually there 
is no proof of the use of the 6aka era in N. India either before! or during 

6. R. N. Dandekar, History of the Guptas, p, 171. 
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the rule of the Maukharis. The Era used in these territories was the Vikrama 
Samvat, and this era) been employed in dating the Haraha Inscription— 
the only dated inscription of the Maukharis. The Haraha inscription is an 
erfficial record. If the Maukharis had adopted the Saka Era, as the official 
system of dating, we do not see any reason why there should have beeni a 
departure from the general practice, in the case of thei Haraha inscription. 
It would be preposterous to suggest that the Maukharis employed the Saka 
Era for dating their coins and the Vikrama Era for dating their inscriptions. 
The dates cm the coins, evidently should be referred to a system of regnal 
years, commencing from the accession of Harivaiman, the first mler of the 
Maukhari dynasty.^ 

Mr. Mookerjee has next referred to some Chinese accounts — he does 
not niention the exact source — according to which an Indian Emperor Yueg- 
nai of Kiapili sent an embassy to China in 428 a.d. He identifies Yuegnai 
with Yajnavarman Maukhari and Kiapili with Gaya, and questions that 
how could Kumaragupta I be ruling in 428 a.d. wh^ we know on the autho- 
rity of Chinese writers that Yajnavarma ruled over Magadha in 428 a.d. 
Apart from the philological difficulties* involved in Mr. Mookerjee’s identi- 
fication the entire statement is erroneous. The name of the Indian King 
who sent the embassy in 428 aj). was You-aiand not Yuegnai®. Yue-ai in 
Chinese means ‘ Moon-loved The name of the Indian monarch was, there- 
fore, something like and not anpro. Again Ka-pi-li is the territory of 

Kapni valley in Assam. It has been identified with Davaka"^® a kingdom men- 
tioned in the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta. Thus there is nothing 
in the Chinese accounts to contradict the fact that Kumaragupta 1 was ruling 
€. 428 A.D. 

Mr. Mookerjee has taken very lightly the evidence of the Menalgadh 
inscription dated Malava Samvat 1226, in which the date has been expressed 
thus Mookerjee very complacently remarks 

“Everyone knows that Vikramaditya was lord of Malava (Ujjaini-pura- 
varadhisvara ) as well as of Magadha fPataliputra-varadhi^ra)”; and 


7. In parsing we< may also note another error of Mr. Mookekjee in referring 
the date 52 on the coins of Toramana as equal to Malava Sam. 588, and still 
believing that Torameoa's son Mihirakula was defeated in M.s. 589 by Ya^ 
dharman. It is evident that after his defeat, Mihirakula, could not have enjoyed 
the Imperial status. From the Gwalior inscription we know that he ruled for 15 
years as a Mahaia^dhiraja. That means, his rule started at least 15 years before 
589 i.e. c. 574 Mjs. Is it not absurd then, to suggest that Toramaija issued coins 
in 588 M.s. ? 

8 For a Sanskrit word ending in Varman the Chinese equivalent ought to 
end in fa- mo e.g. Skt. Chinese Pu-lan-fa-mo, and for Skt. we should 

fet Pu-li in Chinese, not pi-li. 

9. Cf. WATTtR fRAS. 1889, p. 540. The mistake committed by Capt. Wn.- 
K)RD has been taken cnet by Mr. MOOKERJEE. 

10, K. L. Barua. Early History of Kmnarupa. p. 47 and R. M. Nath, IC, VI. 
p. 460. 
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concludes that Malavesa here is synonyinous with Vikramaditya. But 
Mr. Mookerjee forgets that his Vikramaditya i.e. Candragupta I was not 
the lord of Malava. The ^kas ruled in Malava till their overthrow by 
Candragupta II. Moreover Malavesa occurs in a compound form, and is 
not necessarily to be taken in the singular number, but may be takoa in the 
plural— The Malava Era has actually been 

mentioned in this way in the Kaijasva inscription of iSivagapja ; 

I JiM II is evidently 

equal to of various Mandasor inscriptions and stands for the 

Malava tribe, after whom the reckoning was known. That the Malavas 
established this era and not merely handed it down is clear from the Manda- 
sor inscription discovered by Shri M- B. G.arde.” 

Mr. Mookerjee’s statement concerning Kumaragupta II is most ridi- 
culous. He says. “ We know that in Malava year 524 Govindagupta son of 
Candragupta II was governor of Vaifflli (not to speak of Malava year 529 
when his brother Kunnaragupta I was ruling). Thus Mr. Jagan Nath can- 
not but admit that the interval between the known dates of Govindagupta 
and his great grandson Kumaragupta is one of six years only (or one year 
only between Kumaragupta I and his great-grandson ”. Here Mr. Mookerjee 
is lost in a labyrinth of his own making ; and all the above statements are 
based on ignorance and misunderstanding. The sole evidence for Govinda- 
gupta’s connection with Vai^li is the clay seal of his mother Mahadevi 
DhmvasvaminI, discovered by Dr. Bloch from Basrah. In the seal Govinda- 
gupta is described not as a Maharajadhiraja but simply as Maharaja— a 
title given to princes, provincial governors and feudatory rulers. Mahadevi 
DhruvasvaminI, the owner of the seal, is described as the wife of Mahara- 
jadhiraja Sii-Candragupta. Presumably, therefore, the seal belongs to the 
reign of Candragupta II, and Govinda was at Vaisali sometimes between 
61-93 Gupta eta or 436 and 468 Mal^a years. As r^rds the date 524 
M.s. it has been obtained from the new inscription from Mandasor. That 
inscription does not say that Govindagupta was ruling at VaiSali in the year 
524 but Ml the other hand refers to him as a ruler who had died long ago.^® 


11. Cf. the words I The inscription 

is being edited in E. I. by Shri Gardeji himself and will appear Portly. 

12. I would request Mr. Mookerjee to wait for the publication of the text of 
the inscriition which is being edited by Mr. Garw: and will shortly appear in the 
pages of the E. I. Here I may quote only these verses : — 


I 


5151% H 11 
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Thus Mr. Mookerjee’s ccmception of Govindagupta's rule in Vaisali in 
M.s. 524 is the creation of his own imagination, and the interval between him 
and his great grandson is not so ridiculously small as he wants to prove. 
Still more deplorable is the statement that Kuraaragupta I was ruling in 
M.s. 529. Kumaragupta I was ruling when the temple was built in 493 m.s. 
Then we are told that after the lapse of ctMisiderable time, when other Kings 
had come and gone, the temple was damaged and in the year 529 M.s. it 
was repaired.^’’ This statement should have no doubt in our mind that 
Kuntaragupta I had died long before 529 m.s. when the inscription was put 
up. 

Mr. Mookerjee has made yet another important discovery. He says. 
“ Kumaragupta Ts son was Budhagupta wrongly read as Puragupta and 
in support of this he refe*rs to a note of Mr. S. K. Saraswati.^^ The correc- 
tion of the legend on the Hoe specimen of Purugupta’s coin proposed by 
Mr. Saraswati is hardly acceptable. Simply because the upper letter seem? 
to have horizontal top stroke it can't be regarded as a & instead of p, for we 
must remember that there are nun^rous instances in the records of the Im- 
perial Guptas where the tc^ stroke of p has been made inordinately long e.g. 
compare the p in Kausthalapuraka in line 20, ai^ in line 21 of the 

Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta and in and in lines 2 and 6 
of ti» Eran inscription of Tcnaniaija. When the letter is not quite distinct 
as in the present case, we can easily confuse it with b. If we closely examine 
the left hand vertical line of the upper letter on the coin we shall find that it 
is very thick at the top. In other words there is a top mark above. This 
would never happen in a 6 of this period which has not developed a top 
mark as yet. Therefore the letter has been correctly read as p and the pro- 
posed cwrection is unwarranted. Coming to the lower letter, it is surprising 
how any cme could ever mistake it for a dh. Firstly this letter has a top 
mark, while dh in Gupta inscriptions never gets a top mark. The earliest 
example of dh with a top mark occurs in the Maitraka grants of the sixth 
century a.d. The lower letter on the coin is clearly a vertical line with a top 
mark, with no traces of a curve on its right. What Mr. Saraswati takes for 
the curve of dA or ? is in reality the curv'e of a letter in the marginal legend, 
and has nothing to do with this vertical line. The lower letter is, therefore, 
clearly a r and with no stretch of imaginatitm can we make it either dh or .?. 
The name on the coin was cwrectly deciphered by Allan, and in an attempt 
to find gold coins of Budhagupita, we should not draw upon imagination. 
Even without going into the merits of Mr. Saraswati’s suggestion we can 
eonfidently say that the name of Kumaragupta’s son in the Bhitari seal is 
not Budhagupta. It is Ptini (not Pura), as may clearly be seen on the 


14. A gold coin of BixBiagapU. I. C., Vd. I, pp. 691-2. 
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Nalanda Seals.’^ That Bhudagupta is not a son of Kumaragupta I but a 
later descendant, is evident from Budhagupta’s own sealing now published 
by Dr. Hiranand.'*^ It is futile to attempt, to establish that Hiuen Tsang’s 
§akraditya is Kumaragupta I and he must have been followed by Budha- 
gupta. .\ccording to Hiuen Tsang J^kraditya ruled not long after the death 
of Buddha. Should we then place Kumaragupta I sometimes in the 4th 
century B.c. and Candragupta I earlier still ? 

In the closing portion of his rejoinder Mr. Mookerjee remarks, " the 
tale told by Yuan Chwang is not in the least pseudo-historical as supposed 
by Mr. Jagan Nath and his authority the late Vina-nt Smith ”. Mr 
Mookerjee again betrays his ignorance. Dr. V. A. Smith never rejected 
the account of Hiuen Tsang as untrue. Rather, he has attempted to recon- 
cile the discrepancy betwc'en the pilgrim's accfiunt and the epigraphic evidence 
by suggesting the formation of a confederacy between Ya^odharman and 
Baladitya. On the other hand I have followed the views held by Hoernle, 
J. J. Modi, and John Allan ; and rejected Hiuen Tsang's version as untrue. 


15. See my article in the Proceedings oj I he Indian Hiitory Congress, Lahore, 
p. .58.- 

16. Nalanda And lis Epigraphic Material, Mem. Arch, Sur. No. 66, p. 64. 
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S. R. BALASUBRAHMANYAN, Chidambaram. 

The reign of Nandivarman II Pallava Malla occupies a unique position 
in the history of the Pallavas. There was a break in the succession of the 
royal line of Simhavishnu when Paramesvaravarman II passed away suddenly 
and issueless. The events describing the chaos that prevailed in the land, 
the way in which the ministers, the body of learned men and other subjects 
chose a successor to the deceased king, his coronation, and other main events 
in the history of Nandivarman II are depicted in sculptures together with 
illustrative label-inscriptions on the inner southern wall of enclosure of the 
Vaikunta-perumal Koil at Kancipuram. It was a temple built by him and 
its ancient name was Paramesvara Vishnugraham (Vinnaharam in Tamil) — 
after his pre-abhisheka name of Paramiesvaran alias Pallavamalla. 

The selection of Nandivarman as king, and his coronation are described 
in great detail and vividness in the label-inscriptions referred to above. After 
Paramesvaravarman II had attained Svarga ( svargasttaravadu ) , the Mcttrds, 
the Ghafikaiyors, and MuU^akritis decided to wait on a deputation on 
Hir^yavarma Maharaja — the leading member of the junior collateral branch 
of the Pallava family, and to make a request of him to give them a king from 
the royal line who was pure in descent both on his father’s and mother’s side. 

When these waited on Hiranyavarman, he asked them why they came 
there. They replied that the kingdom had fallen into a state of anarchy 
(utsannamayadu), and it could not endure, and therefore they wanted as 
king cme who was pure in descent on both sides. 

On hearing this, Hiraipyavarman called his kinsmen (Kulamallar) and 
when asked, they refused the honour. Thereupon he called his four sons 
Sri Malian. Rapamallan, Samkramamallan and Pallavamallan and enquir- 
ed if any of them would accept the throne. While ordinarily every one would 
be eager to get this opportunity and compete for the throne, the three elderly 
sons were anxious to escape this responsibility and said that they would not 
accept the throne. Then came the youngest of them, who said, “ I will.” On 
hearing this, Hiranyavarman suffered from mingled feelings— like the mixing 
of Ambrosia and poiscm (amrutamum— nanji — kalandanna) — joy that his 
good and truth-loving son was going to enjoy Sovereignty and bring credit to 
the Kacjava House— and: sorroti' at the parting of his son of tender age — 
barely twelve years old— and he soon decided that he could not spare his child 
for the throne.* 

* The late Dr. C. Minajkshi has brought out the importance of the sculptures 
and the label-inscriptions in a Memoir No. 6T -Vaikunthaf-perumal Temple, Kafkiii. 
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Then the old and learned counsellor Tarandikonda Po^r addressed 
Hiranyavarman, thus : “ This child has paid his devotion to Vishnu. He is 
sure to become a Chakravartin. Cast away your sorrow and doubts.” Thus 
consoled, Hiranyavarman gave his son permission to go. The boy, now the 
king-elect, crossed many hills, rivers, forests and plains ( ? ) and went in the 
direction of the capital. On hearing this Pallava Araiyar came accompanied 
by his great army (Mahabalam) to welcome him and took him, mounted on 
an elephant, to the great city of Kanci. The Xlahdsainontd, Nagarattars (the 
merchant-guilds I and the Mulaprakritis and Kadakka Muttaraiyar accorded a 
fitting reception to the king-elect and took him to the palace (Koyil ). 

Then took place the abhishekam i.e.. the coronation and the ceremony of 
investiture. He was presented with the drum called Samudragosham, the 
dhwaja of Khadavanga, the lanchana of the Bull and the sign-manual of 
VidH Vidugn. After these glorious celebrations, he, who had now become 
Perumdnadigal. ruled the kingdom. 

About this king the Pattattalmangalam grant mentions that he ruled his 
kingdom even while young (adatta prathitabali-yvaiva-rajyam ) while the 
Kas^udi plates say, “ At present his prosperous kingdom, in which enemies 
are subdued by the ix)wer of (merel commands, is ruled as far as the ocean 
by Nandivarman, who was chosen by the subjects ivruta prajabih) . 

He mleci for 65 years, and these years were full of unparalleled troubles 
both e.\ternal and internal, and he overcame all of them and remained an 
Ekadhira -a {xerless hero ! Four copper plate deeds of his reign have come 
to light. The Udaiyendiram plates of his 21st year, the Kas^kudi plates 
of his 22nd year, the Tandahthoftam plates of his 58th year and the Pattat- 
talmaiigalanr plates of his 61st year. Of these the Udayendiram plates de- 
scribe the services rendered by his general Udayachandra who, says the grant, 
‘‘was bom in the race of Puchan which had been handed down by (i.e., had 
been in the hereditary service of) the uninterrupted succession of the Pallava 
race ; who, when he perceived that Pallavamalla was besieged in Nandipura 
by the Dramila princes, unable to bear this, like the visible death of the crowd 


A few renderings on p. 34 are wrong and are here rendered correctly. They are ; 

Page 34. para. 3 ' Each of the first three in turn refused to go saying “you 

had better go as a king : we will not.” There is no warrant for this in the original. 

Para 4 :- ‘ And with his heart filled as if with ambrosia and fire at the same 
time ( amrtamannereri kalanda hridayasthanaki) he refused to send his son, a boy 
who was only twelve years old.” This rendering is based on the old reading of the 
inscription given in S.I.I.IV, but the text of this inscription has been revised by 
the late Mr. A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar and is published on pp. 54-55 of the Memoir. 
‘ Ambrosia and fire ’. This makes no sense. The mixing of Ambrosia and poison 
Amrita and Nanji is a better rendering— and in my opinion a correct one. 

For literary support of this comparison of the mixing of nectar and pmson 
see the Sundarakhanda 37 Sarga-Sloka 2nd~“ Amrtam Visha Sam 

STushfam tvayd Vunara bhashitom ”. 

See also the Tamil Epic firakachintamani- stanza 250 — " AmirtunnanjuTnadalan.' 
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of the enemio^i of Fallavamalla, slew with fhis) sharp sword, which glittered 
like* the iretal of a water-lily, the Pallava king Chitrenndya and others ” (S. 1. I. 
II. p. Ill, page 372). 

Chitramaya seems to have been a pretender to the Pallava throne and 
h( had (jcained the support of the Tamil kings, chiefly the Pandya ruler. In 
this struggle for the throne Nandivarman was forced to flee for safety to 
Nandipura where he was besieged by Chitramaya and his allies. It was at 
this critical hour that the loyal general of Nandivarman struck the pretender 
down, vanquished his foes and re^scued his master. 

Which is Nandipura where Nandivarman was besieged and from which 
he was rescued by his general ? 

Regarding its identification, Mr. Gopalan t in his History of the Pallavns 
of Kdhchl~p. 124) says “One of the most important of the achievements 
of Udayachandra whose exploits are enumerated in the Udaiyendiram plates 
was the release of Nandivarman II from the fortified town of Nandipura 
which was besieged by his enemies, the Tamil kings. Nandipura, which is 
identical with Nandipuravipnagaram of Tirumahgai Alvar, is situated not far 
from the modem town of Kumbhakonam. and is now-a-days known as 
Nathan-Kovil. During the later Pallava age, especially in the eighth century, 
this place appears to have served as the seat of Pallava power in the southern 
districts, and was presumably fortified. It is noteworthy that the hymns to 
this shrine of Tirumahgai Alvar who was a contemporary of Pallavamalla, 
have a clear reference to Nandivarman.” 

So Gopal-an identifies Nandipura with Ndthdn Koil which the Vaishna- 
viie hymnist Tirumahgai Ahar calls by the name of N mdipuravitmagmam 
and he further quotes a stanza from the Alvar’s hymns about this place to 
prove that there is a clear reference to Nandivarman. In this connection he 
relies on the line Nmdi-pani-seyda-nagar — Nandi-pura-vinnagaram." 

1 am not so clear about the evidence warranting Mr. Gopalan’s cock- 
sureness about the reference to Nandivarman the king in the line above referred 
to. Because the term ' pani seyd a' may mean cither a city enriched with the 
sacred works by Nandi, the king or a city in which Nandi (the deva) wor- 
shipped the Lord and had his salvation. For according to local legends the 
place is called Nandipura vinna^aram because Nandideva was granted salva- 
tion by the I^xird who exhibited Himself in this place in answer to Nandi- 
deva's work of devotion. 

On the other hand, there is clear cpigraphical evidence that Nandipuram 
was an alternate name to Ayirattaji of which Palaiyaru formed a part — a 
place alsi) near Kumbakonam and Nathan Kovil — but has greater historical 
associations as a secondary capital of the Cholas in later times. An inscrip- 
tion of a certain Parakesarivarman in his 8th year (who may perhaps be 
L'ttarna Chola) from Tiruppajanam mentions a gift of 90 sheep for lamp 
by one Tiruvali Ayiravan who was a native of Nandipuram alias Ayirattali. 
(145 of 1927-28). 
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In two inscriptions of Parantaka, Ayirattali is said to be in Kijar Kurram, 
a subdivision of Ten-karai-nadu (Kumbakonam 249 of 1911 Tiruppalanam 
164 of 1927-28 — 30th year). A commentary of a tamil grammar, Vira 
Soliyam calls Sundara chola King of Nandipura. A standard measure of 
Nandipuram is referred to in inscriptions of Sundara Chola (365 of 1924) 
and Rajaraja I (367 of 1924). In the smaller Leyden grant of the 20th year 
of Kulottunga I, the grant is said to have been issued ‘ while he was pleased to 
rest on the reclining couch ( pallippldam j called Kalihgarayan in the bathing 
hall within the palace at AyirattaH alias Ahavamallapuram.' The latter title 
Ahavamalla kuIahaJa, is a title of Virarajendra. In a later inscription of his 
reign (32 year— Srimushiram — 233 of 1916) Ayirattali is said to have the 
alternate name of Minavan-mcn-kanda-So|apuram which in an inscription of 
Vikrama Chola (14 year 194 of 1931) takes the variant form Ven Kai>da- 
Solapuram. 

Inscriptions of Rajaraja II and Rajadhiraja II also refer to the palace 
at Ayirattali (163 of 1966, and 433 of 1924). 

The triumphal celebration of Kulottunga III after the third conquest of 
Madura ended in the retaliation by the Pandyas under the illustrious Mara- 
varman Sundara Paiidya I, the founder of the second Empire of the Pai.rdyas 
(acc. 1216 A.D. ). This Pandya mler is said to have performed with res- 
plendent grandeur the anointment as hero ( Vnra-abisheka ) in the anointing 
hall of the Chola-Vabvan at AyirattaH whose .glory is hard to be extolled by 
poets and whose golden walls of enclosure reached even as far as the sun in 
the sky (parutivanroyum-Atakap-purisai— AyirattaH). and as a consequence 
thereof he trxrk the title of " Sri-§6nadu-kotjdu — Mudi-konda ^lapurattu 
virar-abhishekam-pamji-aruliya " — i.e., the King who tcxrk &nadu and who 
was pleased to perform Virabisheka at Mu4i-kai>da ^apuram. From this 
prasasti of Maravarman Sundara Plaaidya I, it is clear that Ayirattali was a 
capital of the Cholas, that it was well fortified, and it he'd the alternative 
name of Mu<Jikao<Ja SoTapuram. Two other inscriptions ( 72 of 1924 and 9 
of 1926) make us infer that Palaiyaru — a place also near Kumbakonam, which 
was the royal residence of Chola kings — formed part of Mu<Jikonda-Sola- 
puram.* In an inscription of Rajendra I (7 year 271 of 1927) Palaiyaru gets 
this alternate name of Mu4igo(f>da-§6]apuram. 


* 72 of 1924. Tiruppattur - Ramnad dist. 

(15 F 1) 16 year of Sundara Pandya deva who was pleased to present the 

Chola country.’ Mentions ” Maravarman alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Kulottunga 
Chola de\’a who having been pleased to take the two Kohgus, I}am, and Karuvur, 
was pleased to perform the anointment of victors at Palavarpir ” ( Palavarnir is the 

original form of Palaiyaru. 

9 of 1926— Iraniyur — Ramnad dist. 15 year of Maravarman Sundara Pandya 
deva "who took the two Kohgus, Ijam (Ceylon), Kanmir, the crown and the 
crowned head of the chola, and having performed the anointment of heroes and of 
victors in the maiidapa at Palaiyaru in Mudikooda Solapuram, was pleased to give 
back the crown and Mudikooda Soiapuram “ to Kulottunga chola Deva.” 
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The foregoing set of facts point out that Ayirattaji was a well fortified 
Chola capital, that it had an alternate name of Mudikonda-.S6lapuram, that it 
flourished at least till the 13th century a.d. and that Palaiytafu formed part 
of Ayirattaji. Therefore the Nandipuram which is otherwise known as 
AyirailaH according to the Tiruppalanam inscription (145 of 1927-28) should 
be the place called Nandipuram where Nandivarman was besieged by Chitra- 
maya and the Dramila Kings according to the Udayendiram plates. If these 
facts are established, we have in the Udayendiram plates the earliest reference 
to this place as a fortified secondary capital of the Pallavas. and it was this 
place already distinguished that played a glorious part in the days of Chola 
ascendency. 


There is another ‘ Ayirattaji ’ — a quarter of Niyaroam (riKxlem Nemam, Tanjore 
district) referred to in inscriptions of Rajarija I. (S.I.I. Vol. II, pp. 2S1, 284, 287, 
290, 294 Sc 296). I wonder whether this was a fortified place. 



THE KRTA ERA* 

By 

DHIRENDRA NATH MOOKERJEE. 

From epigraphic evidence we know of an era called Kjta. The precise 
interpretation of this term was for a l(Mig time shrouded in mystery. Dr. D. 
R. Bhandarkar in his ‘ Epigraphic Notes and Questions, XXI. The years 

called Krta ’ (Ind. Ant. 1932, pp. 101-103) has put forth the suggestion 

that the Kjta Era is identical with the Kjta or Satya Yuga introduced by 
Kalki as stated in the Purapas. He also showed from the late Jayaswal that 
according to some I^r^as Kalki has come and gone. ‘ This shows that the 
Kali Age has also passed away, giving rise to the Krta which is therefore 
now going on Dr. Bhandarkar could not continue his studies on this 
most interesting topic. Evidence of an overwhelming nature has now been 
found to show the correctness of his view. In the Matsya Purana. ch. 47, 
verses 255 and 262, it is stated ' Tatah kale vyatite tu sa devo-ntaradhiyata ’ 
(then after sometime that King Kalki departed) also ‘ ksTne Kaliyuge tas- 
mins-tatah Krtam-avartata ’ 'Kali yuga having ended, the Krta was then 
ushered in i as already shown by Jayaswal and Dr. Bhandarkar. In the 
Kalki Purmja (Part III Ch. 19) also, it is distinctly stated that after the 
mtnxluction of the Krta yuga Kali departed from this world. On hearing 
of his departure king Visakhayupa also installed his son on the throne and 
left for the forest. It is stated in the Kalki Pmdna that Kalki defeated the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Mlecchas with the help of king Visakhayupa 
and then introduced the Kfta, at the end of the Kali Yuga. In the Jyotir- 
viddbharona by Kalidasa (ch. 10, verses 110 and 112) we find the names 
of the six epoch makers among whom Bali is mentioned as one. The verse 
has a variant reading which runs thus : ‘ Yudhi?thirad Vikrama Salivahanau 
tato nrpah syad vijayabhinandana tatastu Nagarjuna Irfiupatih Kalau Val- 
kih §adete §aka-karaJca nrpah.’ Here Valid occurs in pJace of ‘ Bali 
‘ Valki ’ is evidently incorrect, the correct form being Kalki. The verse 112 
runs thus : ‘ Nagarjuna Rohitake lc§itau Balir bhavi§yat-indro Bhrgukaccha- 
pattane Krta-pravrt-tis-tad-anamtaram bhavet tada bhavisyatyavaniWiutor- 
katahf?) ’ After ‘Bali or Valki (Kalki) ’ the Krta Yuga was then ushered 
in. Even with the reading ‘ Bali ’ we get an interesting confirmation from 
the commentary of Bhavaratna on the above verses : ‘ .Anuktani api atra 
granthantarad c$am vamsanamaniaha-Rajadhirajah kila Kalki r-itmabhus- 
tat-sthapito rat Balir atra diksakah ’. We are here told that Kalki was 
rajadhiraja and that when he passed away he established his son Bali on 


* A brief summary of a paper read before the ‘ Seccwid Indian History Con- 
gress ’ held at Allahabad in 1938. 
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the throne. Thus from the above it will clearly be seen that the interpreta- 
tion t)f ‘ Krta ’ as found in several inscriptions is the well known Krta or 
Satya Yuga introduced by Kalki. In the Skanda Purdna — Mahesvara 
Khanda Kumarika khanda — verses 248 to 276, are given some details of 
the different eixx:hs including that of the Krta Yuga introduced by Kalki. 
Tfiere it is stated that the very first Kfta Yuga was different from the others 
introduced later ‘ adyam Krta-Yugancanyad-tadanyebhyo visi?yate ’ 
(274) — 

While editing the ‘ Three Maukhari Inscriptions on Yupas ; Kfta year 
295 ’ in the Ep. Indica, Vol. XXIII, pp. 42-52. Prof. A. S. Altekar of the 
Benares Hindu University while quoting Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s opinion 
that the time has not yet come for suggesting a definite interpretation of 
the term ‘ Krta puts forth, however, a tentative theory and suggests that 
‘ the era may originally have been started by a king named Krita who prob- 
ably scored a memorable victory and won great booty (Krita)’. In view of 
the overwhelming nature of evidence already stated it is clear that Kita 
was Krta because it was the Krtayuga started by king Kalki. It is again 
strange that Kjta should be taken as the name of a king, because in all 
inscriptions Kfta is in apposition to ‘ Vatsara or Var§a ’ which means ‘ a year’. 
Now when we have such an expression as ‘ Krte$u catur§u var§asate§u etc. ’. 
in the Nagari inscription of year 481 how' can Kjta mean here a king called 
‘ Kjta ’ ? What is meant by ‘ 481 years ’ which aire Kjta Kings as this ex- 
pression has to be 90 translated if Prof. Altekar’s theory is upheld ? Prof. 
Altekar cites the Sunak plate of Karnadeva and the Bhadresvar plate of 
Chalukya Jayasimhadeva dated in year 1148 and 1195 where the expression 
‘ Vikramasamvat ’ occurs and also shows that ‘ ValaWiisamvat ’ occurs in 
some places. But these can very well be compound words. If Prof. Altekar 
could have cited an example like ‘ Vaikrama Samvatsara then his case might 
have been stronger. Krta must, therefore, be taken in the sense of ‘the 
years of Krtayuga ’ ushered in by Kalki. 

Now. a few words regarding the epoch of the era. From the Kalki 
Purdna we learn that the Krta era was started during the reign of king 
Vi^khayupa. In tire Puratjas we have the name of only one king ViSikha- 
yupa, son of P^laka of Avanti or Mialava of the Pradyota d 3 masty. The 
tradition among the Jainas is persistent that Pilaka, the Lord of Avanti 
was anointed in the very ni^t in which the Arhat Tirthahkara Mahavlra 
attained Nirvipija which occurred in 528 B.C., according to Jaina tradition. 
From the Putinas we know that F^laka reigned for Z4 years (28 years — 
Matsya) i.e., from 528 to 504 (or 500 B.C., Matsya) b.c, who was followed 
by his son Vi§§kha Yupa who reigned for 50 years (53 years-Matsya ) i.e. from 
504 to 454 B.c. (500 to 447 B.C., according to the Matsya Purana). Thus Kalki 
with the .lelp of king Vi4ikha Yupa re-introduced the Kjta era sometime be- 
tween 504 and 447 B.C. The reason why this Krta era was also known as 
the era traditionally handed down by the N^lava tribe ‘ (MStava-ganja- 
imnite) cw according to the settled usage among the NQlava tribe’ or the 
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era. counted fronr the establishment of the tribal Republic in Malava 
‘(Malava-Gana-sthiti-va^tj seems to be that king Visakhayupa of Avanti 
or Malava ’ re-introduced this Kita era after granting the repuWican form 
of government in Malava (the golden ago during his reign (504 to 447 B.C.). 
This supports my theory already put forth in a separate paper on the epoch, 
of the Kfta era being identical with the epoch of the Sree Har§a era mentioned 
by Alberuni i.e.. 458 B.c. 

From the traditions quoted above we see that the Krta or Malava era 
by Kalki and the Vikrama era introduced by Vikramaditya are quite distinct 
and separate and the identity of the two assumed to support Fleet’s epoch 
of the Gupta era (a.d. 19-20) is incorrect. This will be evident from the 
fdlowing ; R^jadhiraja Ya^harman Vi§nuvardhana defeated Mihirakula 
aboit Malava-gai)a year 589 = a.d. 532 on Dr. Fleet’s epoch. But a history 
of the patriarchs down to Simha. the 23rd of the Northern Buddhists, whom 
Mihirakula beheaded, was translated into Chinese in a.d. 472. The names 
of Vasubandhu. the 21st patriarch, and Mihirakula occur in this work, thus 
showing clearly that these must have flourished before a.d. 472. Thus the 
epoch of the Mialava-gaija era must be more than (532-472 or) 60 years 
prior to 58 b.c. Again, Kumarajiva (a.d. 383-412 in China) wrote a Life 
oJ Vasubandhu, not now extant, and read his ^ata sdsira before a.d. 380. 
H&ice Vasubandhu’s death cannot be placed later than a.d. 260 and his con- 
temporary Narasirhhagupta Baladitya and the latter s contemporary Mihira- 
kula must have flourished before a.d. 360 ( = Gupta Sam. 40 according to 
Dr. Fleet j . This shows that the epoch of the Krta or Maiava-gaiia era must 
be at least (532-360. or) 172 years earlier than 58 B.c. i.e., the epoch of the 
same cannot be later than (172 + 58, or) 230 b.c. and consequently also the 
epoch of the Gupta Vikramaditya era cannot be later than (319-172 or) 147 
Aj)., from this evidence alone. 

It should be remembered, however, that the epodi of the era of the 
Lord of Malava (MSlavefei) i.e., Vikramaditya Lord of Ujjaini (Ujjayini- 
pura.varadhi§vara) in Malaiva, is quite distinct from the era of the ‘ NBlava- 
gana '. 

From another source the correctness of the above epoch (458 B.c. for 
the Krta era) will follow. According to universal Indian tradition the Kali 
Yuga began from 3102 B.C. But from the duration of the four Yugas (aMahfi- 
yuga) as found in Hindu astronomical treatises atxl the Pui^as it does not 
follow that a Krta or Satya yuga began about 458 b.c. However, Jc^ 
Bentley in his ‘On the Hindu Systems of Astronomy ’ {Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. VIII, 1808, pp. 223-244) showed from an unknown work ‘ Graha Man- 
jari’ that a shorter cycle of thd four Yugas (Mahayuga) comprising 2,400 
years was also in use among the early Hindus in addition to the bigger cycles 
of Yugas. Dividing, similar to a Mahayuga of the bigger cycle, a KaU 
the shorter cycle comprises 240 years. Thus from the harming of a Kali 
to the end of another Kali or the beginning of Kfta (Satya), wc have 
(2400-f240, or^ 2.640 years. We know that in ancient times the year con- 
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bifitcci of 366 day?. Therefore, 2,640 year? eif 366 days are equivalent to 
•2,645 years and se^me days more. Thus a Kali Yuga beginning in 3,102 B.c. 
the next Kali ended in <3,102-2,645, or) 457 B.c. when a new Kfta began. 
This proves clearly that the Epoch of the Kfta era is practically identical 
with the epoch of the Sree Har?a era, i.e. 458-457 B.c. 

According to Jaina tradition Mahavira attained Nirvaiia, three years 
and some months before the close of the fourth age called Du§$ama Susama 
in the great period called Avasarpipi. As Mahavira attained Nirvaipa in 
528 B.C., the Dussama Susama period ended in 525 b.c. from which date the 
Dus^ama age began. From Gunabhadra’s Uttarapurapa as quoted by 
Dr. Sh.amasastri (‘The Age of the Early Guptas’, An Rep. of the Mysore 
Arch. Dep. for 1923 ) we know that when one thousand years of the Du§§ama 
age had elapsed there was born a Kalki in Pataliputra in a Maha Magha year. 
Now a thousand years from 525 B.c. leads us to .a.d. 475. The previous year 
A.D. 474 was a Maha Magha year according to the twelve years’ cycle of Jupi- 
ter. Ph,st and future incarnations of Kalki, the oppressor of the Mlecchas, the 
Jainas and the Buddhists at intervals of about 1000 years from Mahavira is 
persistent amrmg the Jains who even calculated a Kalki era from the Kalki bom 
in A.D. 474. Now a Kalki having been bom in a.d. 474, the previous Kalki 
was bom according to Jaina tradition one thousand years earlier in ( 1000-473, 
or) 527 B.c. i.e. immediately after Mahavira’s Nirvana. As Kalki lived up 
to 70f to 72 years according to Jaina tradition, i.e. up to (527-70 or 72) 
457 or 455 b.c. evidently he introduced the Kfta era about 458 b.c. and then 
departed from this world. Thus Jaina tradition also supports the epoch of 
the Kita era introduced by Kalki to be about 458 B.c. 

From independent sources let us see when the Kfta or Malava-gapa era 
was established. K. P. Jayaswal in his Hindu Polity has definitely esta- 
blished that the Malavas had a republican form of government. The Ma- 
lava-gana fRepuWic of the Malavas) is not mentioned by Panini (c. 600 B.c.). 
Nor is it found mentioned in the literature of Buddha's timt (500 B.C.), 
though other goirms are found mentioned. Katyayana (c. 340 B.c.), the 
priest of the last Nanda, in his V^artika of Panini mentions the Malava-galia. 
The Greek writers of c. 3*25 B.c. mention the defeat of the Malavas at the 
hands of Alexander’s army. Hence' in Canakya’s Artha-sastra (c. 315 B.c.) 
no mention of the Republic in Malava is to be found. The Malavas 
again asserted their independence and we find their Republic (gana) men- 
tioned by Patanjali. the priest of Pusyamitra (c. 180 B.c.), in his Mahd- 
bhdsya of Panini. These Malavas were finally defeated by Samudragupta 
^c. 50 B.c.). The Greek writers tell us that the Malava Republic was estab- 
lished long before 325 B.C. Hence it was established sometime between 400 
arxi 500 B.c. (after Buddha’s death), say about 450 B.c. This was considered 
by the Malavas as the ushering in of the Kjta or the Golden Age. 

.\s the Epoch of the Gupta Vikramaditya era is about 400 years later 
than the epoch of the Kpa era, as is known from epigraphic evidence, we 
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get an indirect support of the epoch of the era of the Gupta Vikramaditya 
to be 58 B.c. the well-known epoch of the Vikrama era. 

I now append a list of the inscrii^ticHis recorded in the Krta or ‘ Malava- 
gaija ’ era with their corresjwnding equivalents in Christian era assuming 
458 B.C. to be the epoch of the era. 

1. The two Nandsa i Raj pu tana ) pillar inscriptions dated in Kfta 
year 282 (Dr. Bu.andark.nk's Li.<l ui Sorthern Inscriptions No. 1) records 
the performance of the ^sasiinitra sacrifice by Saktigunaguru. This date is. 
therefore, equivalent to (458 282. or) 176 B.c. during Pu§yamitra’s rule 
when Vedic sacrifices were revived. 

2. The newly discovered three Maukhari inscriptions on Yupas [Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XXIII. No. 7. pp. 42-52) dated in Krta year 295 mentions Maha 
senapati Vala. This title ‘ Mahasenapati ’ reminiscent of Sunga times (cf. 
Senapati Pu§yamitra) is noticed by Prof. A. S. Altekar the editor of the 
inscriptions. The date of the inscriptions is equivalent to (458 295. or) 16.^ 
B.c. during Pusyamitra’s reign. 

3. The Vijaygadh inscription of Vi^nuvardhana ( Bhand.ark.^r s List 
No. 2) dated in Krt^ y^^r 428 is equivalent to (458-428. or) 30 B.C. ( — 
v.s. 28 current) during Candragupta I’s or his son Samudragupta s rule. 

4. The Mandasor inscription of Naravarman. father of Visvavarman 
of the inscription following, (Bh.andarkar’s IJst No. 3), dated in Krta or 
MSlava-gapa year 461 is t^quivalent to Vikram year 61 “ a.d. 4 during 
Chandragupta IPs rule. ‘ Naravarman is called in the inscription Simha- 
vikrantagamin, which most probably refers to his being a feudatory of Candra- 
gupta II of the Guirta family wie of whose titles was Simhavikrama . 

5. The Gangdhar inscription of Visvavarman, father of Bandhuvarman 
who wa.s a feudatory of Kumaragupta I, (Bhandarkar s List No. 4) dated 
in Krta year 480 is equivalent to v.s. 80- a.d. 23 and falls during Candra- 
gupta IPs rule. 

6. Dr. Bhakdarkar’s Nagari epigraph (Bhandarkar s List No. 5) 
dated in Kfta year 481 is equivalent to v.s. 81— a.d. 24 and falls during 
Candragupta IPs reign. 

7. The Mandasor inscriptions of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman, 
I Bhandarkar’s List No. 6 and 8 ) dated in Malava-gaija years 492- and 529 
during Kumaragupta I s rule are equivalent to V.s. 93 and 129 ( -a.d 36 
and 72 respectively) when Kumaragupta 1 was ruling (Kumaragupta I reign- 
ed from Sam. 93 to 136 ) 

8. The Mandasor inscriptions of Prabhakara ( Bhand.arkar s List No. 
7) dated in MSlava year 524 mentions the early Gupta Emperor Candra 
gupta II and his s<m Govindagupta In this inscription Indra ( - Mahendra 

Kumaragupta I. who is styled ‘Sri Mahendra’ on his coins) is represent- 
ed as being suspicious of Govinda’s power, thus showing dearly that the 
Malava year 524 must fall within Kumara Ps reign This date is equivalent 
to v.s. 124 - A.D. 67 and falls during Govindagupta’s brother Kumaragupta 
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Is rule, ( Kumaragupta I reigned from Sam. 93 to 136). ‘As Prabhakara 
is called Gupt^vayari-druma-dhuma-ketu, he probably was a feudatory of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty '. 

9, The Mandasor inscription of Rajadhiraja Yaso-dharman Visnuvar- 
dhana who defeated Mihirakula. as we know from the former’s two other 
inscriptions, ( Bhandark.\r's List No. 9) dated in Malava year 589, is equi- 
valent to v.s. 189 = a.d. 132. showing clearly that Mihirakula as well as 
Narasirhhagui^ta Baladitya lived during this time thus exactly verifying the 
date for these, as preserved in Yuan Chwang’s Records. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

THE SILVER JUBILEE OF THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, POONA 

In our Notes for January, 1942, we gave in brief a short account of the 
signal services rendered by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
Poona, to the cause of Oriental learning during the last twenty-five years. 
We also announced the general programme of the Silwr Jubilee celebrations 
then contemplated by the Institute. Subsequently in November 1942, the 
Institute decided to celebrate its Silver Jubilee on the 4th and 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1943. and fixed up a suitable programme for this auspicious function 
We are now happy to report that this memorable function in the annals of 
the Iirstitute is now an accomplished fact and it is our duty to record here 
a ^ort account of it for the information of tmr readers, especially those who 
could not attend the function [lersonally owing to the present disturbed con- 
ditions of travel. 

The celebrations of the Jubilee commenced on the morning of Monday, 
the 4th of January, 1943, in a spacious mandapa specially constructed on the 
western side of the main building of the Institute. To the west of this 
man4opa the site for the planting of a VaJa tree was sedected. .At this site 
Principal Vaijanath Kashinath R.ajwaw-:, m..\ , the veteran Vedic scholar’ and 
the Chairman of the First Executive Board of the Institute, planted with his 
own hand a robust Vafa plant in the presence of a distinguished gathering 

1. Principal Rajw.uxe was bom in 1859. He was one of the Vice- 
Presidenta of the Working Committee of the Institute! (1915-1918) with 
four Secretaries : Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. P. D. Gone, Mr. N. B. UrencAR, 
and Dr. KuimcoTr (now His Holiness Saihkaracarya of Nasik). Dr. Gune 
worked wholehrartedly a.s Secretary of the Institute from 1918 to 1921, a period 
during which he laid the foundation of the future greatness of the Institute with 
the help of his colleagues on the first executive Board, viz. Prin. Rajwade, Dr. 
Belvalk-vr. Mr. Utgikar, Prof. R. D. Karmarkar. Dr. N. G. Sardesai, Prof. R. 
D. Ranade and Rao Br. K. G. Joshi and other sympathisers of the Institute. 
The Institute owes much to these workers as they initiated iarch activities as the 
Mahabharata Eklition, the First Oriental Conference, the Government Oriental Series, 
the Annals of the Institute, etc. .Ml these activities in their full blossom now 
bear ample testimony to the wisdom, foresight and energy' of these pirmeer build- 
ers. A history' of the origin and progress of the Institute during the last 25 years 
based on authentic records needs to be w'ritten in extenso before long by sdxdars 
like Dr. Belvalkar, Prof. Ranade and Prin. Karmahkar, whose impressions of 
the early life of the Institute are still v’ivid. Dr. GUNE died in 1922, Mr. UTGIKAR 
died in 1980 and I>r. N. G. Sardesai. the first Treasurer of the Institute passed 
away on 22nd January, 1943. Dr. Sarcksai was a Vice-Patron of the Institute. 
He could not attend the Silver Jubilee celebrations owing to his illness in spite of 
an intense desire to do so and it is really tragic that he should pass away before 
these notes are published ! 
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consisting of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, delegates of learned bodies in India, 
members of the Institute and other guests. It was an impressive ceremony 
at 8-30 A.M. when the rays of the early sun had just begun to brighten the 
landscape and the still rocks of the adjoining hills, the delegates of mother 
earth at this auspicious ceremony, which was attended with Vedic prayers 
^ung by a band of Vaidika Brahmanas. After the distribution of dak§ina 
to the Brahmanas and prasMa to the guests assembled the morning pro- 
gramme was concluded. 

The main programme of the day was fixed up for the evening and pub- 
lic interest in it was roused to such an extent that almost two hours before 
the commencement of the programme a stream of visitors to the mandapa was 
gathering force and by 5 p.m. this gorgeously decorated nmndapa was packed 
to the full with ladies and gentlemen, the best representatives of the intellec- 
tual life of Poona. Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee and Chairman of the Regulating Council of the 
Institute accompanied with Principal J. R. Gharpure, the Chairman of the 
Executive Board and Dr. R. N. Dandekar, the energetic secretary of the 
Institute received at the door of the mandupa Sir S. Radhakrishnan and the 
Raja Saheb of Bhor, the president of the inaugural function aM intro- 
duced him to the members of the Regulating Council, the General Editor 
of the Mahabharata, Dr. V. S Sukthankar and the Curator of 
the Institute. Mr. P. K. Code. Mr. N. C. Kelkar, the popular Pbona 
leader in a suitable speech introduced the President to the audience and 
proposed him to the chair. The Rajasaheb of Aundh in his welcome speech 
reviewed the manifold activities of the Institute during the last quarter of 
a century and the appreciation they had evoked from scholars all over the 
world. He also indicated the future programme of the Institute and ap- 
pealed to the younger generation of intellectuals in the country to carry on 
the good work of their predecessors who by dint of perseverance coupled 
with hope and optimism had brought the Institute to a degree of perfec- 
tkm unattainable by academic bodies with modest resources. The Rajasaheb 
of Bhor thanked the management of the Institute for giving him an oppor- 
tunity to associate himself with the Jubilee celebrations, which were a crown- 
ing glory to the eixluring work done by the Institute during the last 25 
years. The several delegates of eminent learned bodies present on the occa- 
sion then read messages of congratulations and good wishes from their res 
pective in^itutions. The Secretary of the Institute communicated to the 
audience the names of eminent bodies and persons, who had sent their 
messages for the occasion but who could not be present at the functirm. 
From these messages we quote the following message of His Excellency Sir 
Roger Ta’mi.ey. the Governor of Bombay, who is the President of the Insti 
tute : — 

"Since its foundation more than a quarter of century ago, the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute has rendered great service to the cause 
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of Oriental learning, and deeply enriched the tradition of Indian scholai 
ship. As President of the Institute I arn proud of the noteworthy ccxitri- 
butions which have been made to the study of India s literary heritage under 
its auspices, and 1 am glad of the occasion of its Silver Jubilee to congra- 
tulate it upon the brilliant achievements in Indian classical scholarship w'hich 
it has fostered during the past 25 years. I give my best wishes for the 
Institute for the future and I shall look fomard in particular to the day 
when its great work for the Mahabharala has been successfully completed. 

The message was hailed with cheers by the distinguished gathering. The 
Secretary also read a message from H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson, the former 
Governor of Bombay and President of the Institute, who is now the Gover- 
nor of Queensland. The message was accompanied witli a contribution for 
the Silver Jubilet* Fund which brought a sweet remembrance of Sir Leslie 
Wilson’s visit to the Institute in 1927, when the first fascicule of Dr. 
Sukthankar’s critical edition of the Mahabharata was presented to His 
Excellency. 

The President then announced that the following eminent scholars were 
elected honorary members of the Institute (m the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee Sir S. Radhakrishnan, M. M Dr Gaurishankar H. Ojha, 
M, M Prof. S. Kuppuswami Shastri, Prof. Dr. D. R Bhandark.ar, M. 
M. Prof. P. V. Kane. Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Dr B. G. Law. and Prof. Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 

The Secretary further announced amidst cheers the following donations ; 

1. Raj.asaheb ok Bhor- Ra. 2,500 (for the foundation of a Silver 

Jubilee Research Fellowship at the Institute). 

2. Shrimant Kanayyalal Bhandari of Indore -Rs. 2,000 (Mahabha- 

rata Fund). 

3. H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government- Rs. 500 (Silver Jubilee Fund). 

4. H. H. Sau. Maharani Indirabaisaheb Holkar of Indore Rs. 500 

(Mahabharata Fund). 

5. H. H the Maharaja of Baroda— Rs. 250 (Silver Jubilee Fund). 

6. H. H. the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior)— R^s 250 (Silver Jubilee 

Fund). 

7 H. H. the Maharanisaheb of Diwas (Senior),— Rs. 251 (Silver 
Jubilee Fund). 

a. Shrimant Rajasaheb of Phaltan Rs. 100 (Silver Jubilee Fund). 

9. Mr. M. R. JosHi- Rs. 500 (Mahabharata Fund) in memory' of his 
father the late Mr. R. B. Josiii. the author of Marathi Grammars 
and other books. 

(The last of these donations was announced on the evening of the next day). 
The Secretary further announced that 15 new life-members were created on 
the occasion of the Jubilee and read out their names to the gathering. Minor 
contributions to the Silver Jubilee Fund received from the Members and other 
sympathisers amounted to about Rs 1,500 in response to the' appeal sent to 
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them. The Secretary thanked all the donors for their spontaneous co-ope- 
ration and the generosity shown by them on the occasion which was quite 
encouraging in spite of the troubled times through which India was passing 
at the moment. At the request of the President Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
then announced the publication of two important research publications edited 
by the learned Secretary Dr. R. N. Dandekar, viz. (1) Progress of Indie 
Sludies which contains a survey of the work done in several branches of 
Indoiogy in India and outside during the last 25 years (pages 406) taken 
by eleven eminent scholars ; ( 2 ) Silver ftibilee Volume of the Annals 
(nearly 690 pages and 20 plates) containing 70 research articles on a variety 
of subjects ijertaining to Indoiogy. Sir S. Radhakrishnan next awarded 
Silver Jubilee Medals for their “Distinguished Services to the Institute” 
to five gentlemen, viz. Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, b.a., Rajasaheb 
of Aundh, the prominent originator and patron of the Mahabharata' scheme ; 
Principal J. R. Gharpure, b.a., ll.b., the present Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board with energetic leadership and solid work to his credit for the well- 
being of the Institute. Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, m.a., ph.d., one 
of the founders of the Institute, who has identified himself with its work 
and guided it with rare devotion, industry and optimism during the last 25 
years ; Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, m.a., ph.d., the helmsman of the Institute’s 
epoch-making enterprise of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, who by 
the high standard of his scholarship has brought international honour to the 
work of the Institute, and Mr. P. K. Code, m.a., who by his vigilant and 
efficient administratiort as Curator of the Institute and also by the rich har- 
vest of his learned f>apers has helped to consolidate the reputation of the 
Institute for rigorous methodology and precise scholarship in the domain 
of the literary and cultural historiography of India. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the chief guest, then delivered his Silver Jubilee 
address which was listened to by the audience with rapt attention. The text 
of this beautiful and inspiring address will be published in extenso in the 
Amtals of the Institute. We may, however, deal here with its salient points. 
In thanking the Institute for inviting him to give the address on this aus- 
picious occasion Sir Radhakrishnan observed that the late Sir Ramakrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar in whose name the Institute is founded was a master 
intellect. He lived up to the standard which he; laid down for a good re- 
search student in one of his addresses delivered on 15th December, 1918. 
This Institute was the first of its kind for Indological studies and it has passed 
through the period of the armrstice between the two wars catrying on its valu- 
able work unhan^red by the events of the world. It is the duty of intellec- 
tuals to preserve the heritage of reason and speak for the traditkxi of civili- 
zation There are certain things without which we cannot live and certain 
other things without which we should not care to live. We require to be 
educated not merely for life but for the good life. India is the tmly country 
in the world which has preserved the maivdlous continuity of the essentials 
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of its civilization in spite of attacks from within amd without. India has 
never been exclusive and though fascinated by other cultures it was never 
culturally subjugated. Wc must create, however, a future India with new 
conceptions of life and duty and movement is the essence of life. As the 
guardians of the essential wisdom of India it is our great function to preserve 
and transmit to future gentiations the burning faith in the spirit and equality 
of man which will consume selfishness and destroy bondage. In concluding 
his stirring address Sir Rai>hakrishn.\n said : " I hope very much that the 

important work which the Institute has undertaken will not be' hampered by 
lack of funds. It will be a libel on our princes and merchants to suggest that 
their generosity will fail in the n^atter of this great cultural enterprise.” 

Mr. B. S, Kamat, a Vice-President ol the Institiiti', then proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Fhesident the chief guest. Delegates of learned bodk's and the 
public, which was carried with acclamaticm from the huge audience. After 
distribution of flowers the programme for the day terminated at about 8-30 p.m. 
The Rajasaheb of Aundh then gave a private exhibition of a film to Sir Ra 
DHAKRISHNAN and Other guests in the Central Hall of the Institute'. 

On Tuesday, the 5th January, the programme began with a group photo- 
graph of Sir S. Radhakrishn.an, the Delegates and Members of the Regu- 
lating Council of the Institute. .\t 9 a.M. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja of the Uni 
versity of Madras delivered an interesting lecture on " the Message of the 
Naimi§aranya with Sir S. R.adhakrishna.n; in the chtiir. 

Dr. Raj.\ T-puke ab.;ut llu; great synthisis ettected by thi* sagts ol Nai 
mi§aranya and of the perennial source of inspiration which the Vedic religion 
had given to India, lie referred to the three great syntheses : the Vodic, the 
Epic, as adumbrated in the message of the Naimi§a forest and finally the one 
which is being effected at the present time. He spoke at great length about 
the various systems of philosophy, iiKluding Buddhist and Jain, and demoti- 
strated how this Great Epic of IrKlia brought the noblest message to every 
man in the simplest language. If one was not bom in India during the great 
Mahabharata age the present one' was the next best choice. He delineated 
the genius of the Naimi§a sages in their ability to imbibe and synthesise or 
integrate living ideals and thoughts by sacrificing the effete ones, thus reno 
vating eternally' the sanatana-Dharma, source of both arlha and kama. It 
was an ultimate philosophy of value' which determined the result of the great 
Epk struggle, and so long as we Indians hold ourselves true to the eternal 
value of the spirit, so long the message of the Great Epic of India w'ill hold 
a beacon light of p)eace and goodwill to humanity in its onward march. 

The lecture was very well attended and was much appreciated by thi 
audience. The concluding remarks of the President were also very inspiring. 
Dr. V. S. SuKTHANKAR proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Raja and Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan. The delegates then paid a visit to the Law Odlege. 
Poona, where they were wdeomod and shown round by Prin. J. R. Gharpure. 

At 12 noon the Rajasaheb of Aundh gave a dinner (Indian style) to Sir 
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S. Radhakrishnan, the Delegates, Members of the Institute and other guests. 
From 3-30 p.m. onwards an informal discussion on varied Indological topics 
was carried on upto 6 p.m. with Rev. Father Hekas S.J. in the Chair. Many 
distinguished scholars took part in it. Rev. Father Heras took a brief review 
of the topics discussed and indicated some of their important aspects. Dr. 
Manilal Patel, the Director of the Bharatiya Vidyia Bhavan, Bombay, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the President and to all those who participated in 
the discussions. The Rajasaheb of Aundh arrived at 6 p.m. and was received 
by the Honorary Secretary and other membets of the Executive Board of the 
Institute. The proceedings of the evening then commenced with* the recital 
of mahgala slokas ; Dr. V. S. Sukthankar,' the Secretary of the Mahabha- 
rata Elditorial Board, made a brief statement regarding the progress of tlie 
Critical Edition of the Great Epic. He then presented the Araf^yakaparvan 
edited by himself to the Rajasaheb and announced the publication of a fasci- 
cule of the Sabhdparvan edited by Prof. Franklin Edgerton of the Yale 
University. 

The Raja Saheb of Aundh in his speech made a fervent appeal to the 
princes and' people of India to give' their financial support to the Institute 
and thus help the Editorial Board of the Mahabharata to bring this national 
enterprise to a successful completion before long. In conclusion Dr. R. N. 
Dani£KAR thanked all those who had helped him to make the Silver Jubilee 
celebratiexis ai grand success. The Rajasaheb of Aundh the!n exhibited a film 
relating to his tour to the Himalayas with some explanatory remarks. The 
sight of the enchanted Himalayan scenery als revealed by the film proved 
extremely entertaining and fascinating to the audience. Thus came to a 
happy close the Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute. 


1. As these notes were being concluded the Editors of the New Indian Anti- 
quary were required to attend the sick bed of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar at the SassocHi 
Hoflpital, Poona on 2l8t January 1943. Dr. Sukthankar got a severe attack of 
paralysis at about 1 pun. on this day and in spite of the best medical treatment 
passed away at 7-50 p.m. His funeral took place on the morning of 22nd January 
when members of the Institute and many eminent people attended. Mr. N. C. 
Kclkar and others paid a glowing tribute to Dr. Sukthankar for his work on the 
Mahabharata and other activities for the Institute. His sudden and tragic demise 
is a bolt from the blue for Indology' ! The Editors owe much to his inspiration, 
advice and co-operation in all their literary activities including the foundation of the 
New Indian Antiquary. This loss to Indology is irreparable and will be deeply 
nooumed by all his Schdar friends in India, Europe and America. 




Born : 

Dr. V. S. Sl'KTHANK.AR, m.a., i-h d., 

Central Kditor of ihe Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharala. 

Died : 

4lh May 1887 


21sl January 1943 


tTInough thf rourhsy of Proi. D. D. Kosainhi. 





ABHINAVAGUPTA’S THEORY OF MEANING 


By 

KANTI CH.ANDRA P.ANDEY, Lucknow. 

Abhinava attempts the proWem of meaning from the metaphysical, 
logical, psychological, epistemic and linguistic points of view. His field is 
very vast and fertile. His chief atterr^t is to account for meaning that deve- 
lops, not in ordinary worldly situation, but in the aesthetic situation. He 
analyses the contents of meaning in terms of (I) the contents of the 
situation received through sensations, (II) nerv'ous response which finds 
external physical expressitxi in the voluntary and involuntary mimetic 
-changes, (III) emotive response and (IV) persisting state of the subject. 

While attempting the problem from the metaphysical point of view he dis- 
cusses the subjective abject of the experieiKe (a) its relation to the ulti- 
mate, (b); the nature of its state and thd why of it. From the logical point 
of view he tries to show the nature of the meaning in aesthetid situation as 
distinct from (a) right (b) wrong (c) dubious (d) illusive etc. 

From the epistemic point of view he brings out (I) true nature of rela- 
tion between the subject and the object ; both of the focus of the situation 
i.e. the hero to the situation in which he is placed and of the spectator to the 
whole aesthetic presentation including the hero. (II) The subjective condi- 
tions necessary for interpreting the presentation so that it may have the same 
meaning as it had for the poet who oripnally conceived it. (HI) The 
mental faculties t^rative in the course of the development of the aesthetic 
meaning. (IV) The distiiKtion of such faculties from the faculties at work 
in the devdofwnent of meaning in ordinary worldly situatiwi. (V) Elimina- 
tion of certain elements, ccwnmon in ordinary meaning, frcsn the aesthetic 
meaning. 

From the psychological point of view he explains meaning ( I ) in terms of 
nervous response to the situation; riot in terms of the results of modern 
biological researches whidi is the chief merit of modem psychological 
theory' of meaning, but in terms of apparent physical changes such as are 
involved in petrification, tremor, watery' ey'es and other effects of or responses 
to the situation and (H) in terms of transient emotions and psycho- physical 
factors invcJved in them. 

.\nd from the linguistic point of view T) he discusses the [X)wers of 
language (II) points out the distinctive function of each power and (III) 
how four types of distinct meanings cannot develop without these powers of 
language. 

Abhinava’s special contribution to the theory of meaning is the establish- 
ment of the suggested meaning (EHivani) as distinct from other three types 
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of meaning, conventional, ( ) Secondary ( and intentional 

( dlc'T^inf ). course of this paper the consideration of s[)ace prevents 

me from dwelling upon the subject from all the points of view mentioned in 
the introductory paragraph. I shall, therefore, confine myself to giving only 
a summary view. 

His problem of meaning is an integral part of the aesthetic problem. It 
is related to the central fact in the aesthetic consciousness as a whole, the basic 
mental state at its highest pitch ( ) which does not admit of 

objective presentation. The suggested meaning in fact is admitted only to 

account for the presence of the said central fact. It develops on a higher 
plane of experience as the intellectual apprehension of meaning of the pre- 
sented takes place and various res{x>n9es are evoked. 

The effectiveness of suggestion depends on the peculiar constitution of 
the personality which faces the aesthetic presentation as a whole and in which 
the aesthetic consciousness as a w'hole. with the suggested basic mental state in 

the focus, develops. Let us, therefore, present his view of the personality in 

the context of aesthetic experience. His method is analytical. He takes the 
consciousness as a whole aind analyses it into its constituent^. 

The limit beyond which the analysis cannot be carried is an Abh-asa 
(irfienomenon). The word Abhasa in his system stands for “ All that can be 
said to exist in any way and with regard to which the use of any kind of 
language is possible, be it the subject, the object, the means of knowledge or 
knowledge itself. 

According to him what is given is a whole. But this whole admits of 
analysis. Analysis, however, will reveal only the wholes within whole. 
Atrfrasa within Abhasa. And the constituents so revealed differ according to 
the analysing individual’s inclination or tendency, attitude and knowing 
capacity. 

For instance, if we analyse our experience of a jar, we find that though 
ordinarily it is taken to be one Abhasa, the object of knowledge, it embodies 
as many ASiasas as there are words which can be used with reference to it by 
various analytical perceivers, looking at it from different points of view. To 
an ordinary perceiver it is a combination of Abhasas of roundness, materiality, 
externality, blackness, existaice and so on. But if a scientist were to do an 
atomic or electronic analysis of the same, how many perceptual acts will he 
have to do and how many words will he require to describe the results of his 
analy'sis ? Can any body say that the atoms or electrons are not the consti- 
tuents of what is ordinarily taken to be one thing ? The Abhasavadin, 
therefore, holds that each Abhasa, as we perceive or cognise it, is a collocation 
of configuration of a certain number of Abhasas. each of which requires a 
separate mental process to cognise, and that causal efficiency (Artha-kriya- 
kiri-tva) depends on its determinate cognition and the latter also depends 
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upon the inclination, immediate need and cognitive capacity of the individual. 

3?3?P4TiWlf^ I 

^ cT«TTfh rTRR^ 3Tfhf 

qfq I. P. V., II. 86. 

<T5r g sc^RT sF37i*Tra snwrwi )T5ra, f^^ssrinpi srfff^c^jqRrw 

ttIRf : 1. p V.. I. 189. 

Let us, therefore, see what are the constituents of the aesthetic personality as 
revealed by Abhasavadin’s analysis of it. 


The CoNSTiruENTs of Personality. 

I Taste or Rasxkatva. 

Taste is the inborn faculty of discerning the aesthetic elements in a 
presentation and of finding great satisfaction in aesthetic contemplation. 


II. Sahrdayatva or aesthetic susceptibility. 

The aesthetic e.xperience is the subjective realisation of a basic mental 
state at its highest pitch due to the identification with the focus of the 
presented. It presupix>ses. therefore, e.xperience of the emotive situations, 
similar to those presented on the stage in ordinary life, on the part of the 
sfiectator. In the absence of similar emotive e.\periences in ordinary life, the 
aesthetic presentation will have as little meaning as the sight of a very delici- 
ous fruit has to one who sees it for the first time and is perfectly ignorant of 
its taste. A love scene, for instance, will have nd meaning to a life-long 
oelebate. The following few lines will make it clear how practical expieriences,. 
similar to those aesthetically presented, help in aesthetic experience ; — 

Every group of sensations, apart from the transient immediate effect in 
leading to a certain experience, has more lasting effect on the percepient inas- 
much as it affects his vitality, the power to react, so as to make it better 
fitted for reaction to a similar stimulation in future. Thus, after a few 
experiences of the same kirul the nervous system, like a trained body of 
soldiers, gets ready for all the a{>pro{xiate responses at the stimulation by 
any part of the total situation. Let it be clearly understood that this res- 
fjonse is involuntary and more or less mechanical, because it does not pre- 
suppose any psychic function. When the vital forces are so affected by a 
series of practical experiences the response to the stimulatioo by any part 
of an emotive situation is such as if the whole situation had stimulated it. 
The constituent of personality which is responsible for this type of reaction is 
technically called Sahrdayatva. 
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III. Powpr oj Visualisation. 

But the aesthetic susceptibility can supply only one side of the total 
emotive state, nainely, the physical, which is responsible for the physical reac- 
tion to the stimulating situation. But the experience is essentially psycho- 
physical. Another subjective pre-requisite of the aesthetic experience is, 
therefore, the power of visualisation. The real aesthetic image is not what is 
given. The given is only one third of the total. The suggested elements and 
the spiritual meaning, which are not given, are supplied by this power of 
visualisation which partly removes the shifting opaque barrier which divides 
the unconscious from the conscious and brings about the unicm of thei sug- 
gested elements and the spiritual meaning, which come from the unconscious, 
with the given and thus COTipletes the image. This image is different from 
that which arises in a determinate cognition, inasmuch as the latter is deter- 
mined by the purposive! attitude of the percipient, while in the former case 
the aesthetic attitude, which is characterised by freedom from all individual 
purposiveness, is the determining factor. Hence the aesthetic image has life 
which a mere cognitive image totally lacks. This power of clear visualisation 
of the aesthetic image in all its fullness and life is technically called 
‘ Pratibha'. 

IV. InteUectual Background. 

But the power of visualisation, in order that it may function and com- 
plete the aesthetic image, presupposes the unconscious. And the unamsdous 
is only what was once experienced. Therefore, aesthetic experience is not 
possible unless the ^jectator has had the consciousness of all those elements, 
which are necessary to complete the image, in some form or other. 

V. Contemplative Habit. 

Aesthetic experience, in respect of the process involved in its acquisition, 
is very much like the rdigious mystic experience got through objective ccwi- 
templation : just as the elements of the mystic experience, resulting from 
contemplation, are not exclusively or entirely those which form the object of 
contemplation, but are rather those which are mostly subjective but appear 
objectively because of the force of contemplation, so are those of the aesthetic 
experience and so also they become objectified. Further, just as one or two 
days’ religious contemplation does not result in mystic experience so does not 
the aesthetic contemplation in aesthetic experience. 

VI. Psycko-physiccA condition. 

Every experience presupposes a certain psycho-physical state. The 
charming music, which is ordinarily pleasant, is positivdyl unpleasant when 
gloom sits on the heart. The sportive movements of a beautiful lady similarly 
do not give rise to that experience in an dd man which they naturally 
arouse in a young man. Aesthetic experience, therefore, because it is a result 
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of contemplaticHi and consequent on identification with the focus of the 
presented situation, requires the absence of all deep rooted ideas, which the 
music may not be aWe to drive away, whether they be pleasant or unpleasant. 
A man, for instance, who has just lost a relative or is arm in arm with his 
beloved, cannot have aesthetic experience. Further, all kinds of aesthetic 
experiences cannot be got at all times of life. Experience of perfect tranquil- 
lity (Santa) is not ordinarily possible in youth, im that of erotic (Srnj^ra) 
in old age. Hence suitable psycho-physical conditions are also necessary for 
aesthetic experience. 

V'll. Capacity to identify. 

Identification consists in the unification of the pure self of the percipient 
with the human focus of the situation, which, being freed from the elements 
of time, place and all that constitutes individuality, is a mere set of certain 
psycho-physical conditions. Let us, therefore, now analyse the constituents 
of this set and find out how they are re^xxisible for the peculiar nature of 
the aesthetic experience. 

As a rule, the appearance of the hero on the stage is never without a well 
defined purpose. As every purpose has an objective refereiKe, it naturally 
involves a certain psy(±K>-physical attitude. When at this stage he is faced 
with a situation, the disposition comes to the forefront, and. assisted by taste, 
intellectual badcground and power of visualisation, arranges and moulds the 
sensations, unites with the given the necessary elerr^nts from the unconscious 
amd so completes the aesthetic image. This evokes aesthetic susceptibility 
and appropriate responses follow. 

Process of Identification. 

Identificatim is a slow process. It does not take place all at once. For 
the sake of owivenience, we divide the dements, involved in it into two 
classes. 

(1) The presupgx)6ed. (11) The given. 

The process of identification begins at the moment of freedom of the self 
of the spectator frwn everything that constitutes individuality. At this 
moment there is no purpose, no bodily or mental attitude, rx> disptosition and 
consequently no psycho- physical responses are going on. When at this stage 
the hero appears in certain psycho-physical condition in the midst of a befit- 
ting situation, the first thing that he does, is to draw the entire attention of 
the audience to himself. He then inspires the spectator with his purpose. 
This leads to the formation, on the part of audience, of mental and bodily 
attitude and so of disposition towards the rest of the presented exactly like 
those of the hero ; then, as the audience sees and hears all that is going on, 
on the stage, as' if it were through the eyes and the ears of the hero, the 
following presupposed subjective powers and amditions are requisitioned. 
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(I) Taste not only keeps the attention fixed on the presented but also does 
not allow any idea, that might arouse the consciousness of individuality in 
the spectator, to come. (II) Tlie power of visualisation partly removes the 
shifting opaque barrier that divides the unconscious from the conscious. 

(III) It unites the given with what is exposed from behind the barrier. 

(IV) It puts the image so formed against the intellectual background and so 
completes the aesthetic image. (V) This evokes aesthetic susceptibility, 
(VI) and emotive re^xinses follow. 

,It is only in the personality so constituted that the process involved in 
the rise of the suggested spiritual meaning can take place. 

The Process. 

The mental process involved in the rise of consciousness of the suggested 
■meaning from a dramatic presentation begins with rise of the attitude of play 
at the time of determination to go to theatre. This attitude differs from 
practical attitude in ordinary life inasmuch as it is marked by total absence 
of expectation of something really happening to one’s self. It consists in the 
expectancy' of a short life in the ideal world of beautiful sights and sounds. 
This attitude is respcMisible for the percepient’g self-forgetfulness as soon as 
the music starts. All ideas, therefore, connected with worldly life are in- 
hibited. The introductoryj scare further determines his attitude. The 
determinaticxi consists in (I) the supervention of the basic mental attitude 
with which he is to face the entire presartation (II) tendency to identify 
with the focus of the situation and to perceive the presented through the eyes 
and ears of the latter. Thus, when the presentatiem of the plot begins, the 
elements of time and place, reality or unreality of the presented, and all those 
mental processes, which are inv'olved in the rise of consciousness of right, 
wrong, dubious and possible, are inhibited from the intellectual apprehension 
of the presented. 

A. Bh., Vol. I, pp. 36-37. 

While the experience of the spectator on the physical plane is identical 
with that of the focus of the situation, because his heart is beating and so 
nerves are re^xmding to the situation exactly like those of the focus, for the 
reason that he is possessed of aesthetic susceptibility ; and the same is the 
case with the experience on the intellectual plane because the imaginative 
faculty (Pratibha), assisted by the intellectual background, has populated 
the fidd of imagination with more or less the same figures : another and the 
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most important aspect of the aesthetic experience also develops along with 
the same line to the same pitch, on a higher, the spiritual, plane. 

Further Process. 

How the presented situation with a focus together with automatic 
f^iysical changes is responsiWe for the development of the spiritual suggested 
meaning on a higher plane, is explained by Abhinavagupta in his Abhinava 
Knarati. He takes the illustration from Kalidasa’s famous drama, Abhi- 
jhana Sakuntalam. 

The process may be explained as follows : 

The aesthetic personality has been pre{)arL-d by the introductory scene 
to receive the presented in the aesthetic manner. It has been freed from the 
elements of individuality by the preliminary music. A state of self-forgetful- 
ness exists. At this stage presentation begins. 

The scene is a part of the holy forest in the vicinity of Kanva’s hermit- 
age. A hermitage-deer appears pursued by king Du^yanta in his Chariot. 
It is running for life from the arrow of the king. It is in very great fear. As 
such, it is rejxesented to be responsiWe for the development of the suggested 
spiritual meaning “ Terror Bhayanaka. in the king and through him in 
the spectator who has identified himself with the former. 

The process begins with the intellectual apprehension of the jiresented. 
The contents of consciousness are bt'autifully put in the following verse : — 

The spectator hears it. The consciousness of meaning of the verse as a 
whWe arises in him through conventional and intentiemal powers of language 
( .\bhidha and Tatparya ). The inner visualisation of the whole takes place. 
The elements of time, place and so forth are inhibited. The time is the 
chief factor in tht‘ causal efficieiKy of the individual. That having been 
inhibited, the inhibition of the individual naturally follows. The conscious- 
ness at this stage may be spoken of as “ Tenified” (Bhitali)- The “ Terri- 
fied ” presupposes the cause of the terror. That in thr^ present case being 
without any objt*ctive reality and. therefore, the “ Terrified'' being free from 
the objective relation is reduced to “ Terror" iBhayam). This terror, ap- 
pearing in the consciousness of the spectator, who is free from all elements of 
individuality, affecting his heart so as to seem penetrating it. and being 
visualised st) as to seem to be dancing as it were before the eyes, is the 
spiritual suggested meaning, technically called Bhayanaka Rasa which deve- 
lops on the spiritual plane. 
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iT^ er^TTfi;^ ^.^ 1 

A. Bh., Vol. I, p. 280 


The source of Terror. 

Here it may naturally be asked, where does this terror come from ? 
In reply to this, Abhinava says ‘ that it does not come from outside ’. It 
springs from within the self. The soul is beginningless and the tendencies of 
love and fear etc. (Vasanas) are innate in it. These tendencies manifest 
themselves in some bewitching situation affecting the eye and the ear in such 
a way as to get clearly visualized within. When this happens in an aesthetic 
situation, it constitutes the suggested spiritual aspect of the meaning of 
aesthetic situation. In support of this view he cites the authority of no 
person than Kalidasa, who says : — 

R15PKT 

¥14^ 21c§f%df^ ^ : I 

( 3T^ If ^ m ^ 

I arf^ g i 


A. Bh., Vol. I, p. 281 



THE HUNAS IN INDIA 


By 

JAGAN NATH. Lahore. 

In an article in the New Indian Antiquary Vol. IV, pp. 36-42, Mr. K. G. 
SANKAR has discussed two important questions of Ancient Indian History, 
(1) the date and extent of the Huina invasion, and (2) the nationality of 
Toramma and Mihirakula. Regarding the first his conclusion is that the 
only Huna invasion of India took place in the reign of Skandagupta and it 
was repulsed, and ‘there is no indication that the Huns ever succeeded in 
conquering the lands east of the Indus 

It is true that the Huaja invasion which took place in the reign of 
Skandagupta was repulsed, but there is sufficient evidence to prove that a 
second Huaja invasion took place sometimes after Skandagupta’s rule, and 
this time the Huinas succeeded in establishing an empire in Indiai to the east 
of the Indus. Let us first take up the reference in the Mandasor Pillar Ins- 
cription of Ya^harman. The inscription states that Yasodharman enjoyed 
even those lands which had not been subject to the commands of the Huna 
rulers.^ This comparison between the extent of Yasodharman’s empire and 
that of the Hunas could have been significant only if the Hunas had ruled 
over an extensive empire in India. The force of the words of the poet could 
have hardly been appreciated by the people of Dasapura, if the rule of the 
Huijas was confined to the outlying province of Gandhara as supposed by 
Mr. SANKAR. The Mandasor inscription defines the limits of Yashodharman = 
empire, as extending from the Himalayas to the Mahendra mountain and 
from the Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean. This leaves out North-Western 
India, i.e. Gandhara, Panjab and Kashmir. Now if the Huija rule was con- 
fined to Gandhara, and did not extend to the east of the Indus, beyond the 
Panjab. the claim that Yasodharman mled over an empire more extensive 
than that of the Hutjas in India, would be ridiculous. The comparison can 
be apt and significant, only if we regard the Huinas as rulers of an extensive 
kingdom, parts of which, at least were included in Yasodharman’s dominion. 
Moreover there is very reliable literary evidence which proves the existence 
of the Hutja rule, in territories to the east of the Indus. In the Harsacarita 
of Bana there is a reference to an expedition sent by king Prabhakaravar- 
dhana ruler of southern Panjab, against the Huinas of Uttarapathau- Bana 
has evidently used the word Uttarapatha here, for North-Western Panjab, and 
Kashmir. In the Divydvadana, Talxila is described as a city of the Uttara- 

1. 5TF?5Tr sri^r i 

2- 3T?r -T?fr^r3TT ^ l HmsacmHa, V. p. 150. 
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patha.-'^ Rajasekhara also defines Uttarapatha, as the country to the West of 
Pilhudaka, modem Pehowa, in the Kamal District of the Panjab.^ That 
Bjaoia’s reference is not to the Huinas in Gandhara, is clear from the following 
passage : — 

^ iTF^Rf* 

5fpfcrmJTT*n 

fiTfr i ^ 

Here Bana clearly draws a line of distinction between the ruler of Gandhara 
and the Hiina King. That in Sana’s time the Hunas were occupying terri- 
tory in the proximity of the Himalayas— probably parts of Kashmir, is indi- 
cated by the following statement : — 


5IR5WTC]: I Harsacarila, V. p. 150. 

The Himalayas do not extend beyond the Indus to its west. Therefore 
it must be presumed that the country where Bapa locates the Hunas, is situ- 
ated to the east of the Indus. There is yet another echo of the Huxia pene^^ra- 
tion into the very heart of India, in the Nitivdkyamjta of Somadeva 
(C. 959a,d. ) who remarks : — 

^ fonf^TT^; qroigj^Tfm: j strii i 

Chitrakufa may either be the modem Chitor in the Udaypur State, or 
Chitrakut in the Banda District. It is thus sufficiently clear that the exist- 
ence of the Hupa empire in India, to the East of the Indus, is not a ‘ myth ’ 
even if we exclude the evidence of the inscriptions of Toramaina and Mihira- 
kula. 


(ii) The Nationality of Toramapa and Mihirakula. 

Neither in the Eran stone Boar Inscription of Toramaaja nor in the 
•Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula is there any indication that Toram&na and 
Mihirakula were Hupas. Naturally, therefore, it can be contended that there 
IS no evidence to prove that these two rulers were Hupas. The objection was 
first raised by Mr. Effiiiendranath Mookerjee,® but he did not go into any 
details. The question has now been discussed at length by Mr. Sankar who 
has come to the conclusion that they were either Parthians or Ksatriyas. 
Mr. Sankar contends that even in the Mandasor Pillar Inscription which 
mentions the Hupas, Mihirakula has not been called a Hupa. But while we 
may admit that there is no express statement in that inscription regarding 
Mihirakula s being a Hupa, we can hardly concede the implication that he 


3. I 

Divydvadamn, P- 4^7 (Cowell’s edition). 

4. 'KtT: 'StixiM*!: Kavyamtmwnsa, XVII (G. O. S. p. 94 1. 8). 

5. Harsacarila, IV, p. 120 (Nirnayasagara Fhess edition). 

6. JJH, 17, 309. 
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was not a Hunia because he is said to have been defeated by Ya^harman and 
‘ the erstwhile' contemporaries cannot be changed into bygone predecessors ! ’ 
The reference to the Guptas and the Huijas in the Mandasor Pillar Inscrip- 
tion is not a mere matter of accident, but was purposely made by the poet, 
for they were the immediate predecessors of Yasodharman and their rule had 
been witnessed by the people of Ya:k>dharman’s day and they could appreciate 
the comparison. If the poet wanted to refer to ‘ bygone predecessors ’ in the 
remote past and draw imaginary comparisons he could have done much 
better by selecting the Mauryas, whose empire was far more extensive than 
that of the Guptas or the Hunas. When the Mandasor Pillar inscription was 
put up, the Gupta and Huna empires had been broken, though these dynas- 
ties had not been wiped out, but still lingered on in shrivelled glory as purely 
provincial powers. So there is nothing inappropriate if the ‘erstwhile con- 
temporaries’ have been described as ‘ bygone predecessors ’ for they were no 
longer powerful rulers of any account, but had been reduced to the position 
of the s^nimtas. An illustration may serve to make the point quite clear. 
The Mahrattas as a dominant power in India were defeated by the British 
and their Empire was broken up. But the Mahratta mle still continues in 
several parts of India. The Mahrattas are, therefore, both a ‘bygone’ as 
well as contemporary p)ower. There is, therefore, nothing a priori against the 
view that Mihirakula was a Huna. 

Now let us examine some more arguments of Mr. S.^nkar. He says, 
“ The terms in which Toramana is mentioned are noteworthy ‘ famous and 
resplendant Maharajadhiraja :Sri Toramapa ’. Nothing in this inscription 
indicates that Toramana was a foreigner, much less a Hun ”. But the use 
of such ‘ terms ’ can hardly prove that Toramana was not a foreigner, because 
such expressions are commonly found in the records of Indian Kings 
decidedly of foreign origin. The legend on the coins of Kadphises II is 

^1 ‘of Wim Kadprhises, the king, 
of kings, lord of the entire world. Defender.’ Excepting the name, everything 
indicates that the mler was purely an Indian. The language is Indian, the 
religion of the ruler is Indian, the titles are Indian — 2 nd 

Similarly the legend on the coins of Gondophares is 

But the use of these titles cannot prove that Kadphises or Gondo- 
phares were not foreigners. 

Referring to the Kura inscription Mr. §ankai^ further says, “ the 
titles Raja and Maharaja together with Shahi and Jauvla indicate that he 
was a Hindu king of Persian origin, like the Sakas and Pahlavas and not a 
Hun The word Shahi is of course Persian, but this title alone cannot 
prove Toramana’s Persian origin or his connection with the iSakas and 
Pahlavas. As a matter of fact no §aka or Parthian ruler of India ever bore 
the title of Shahi or JauvIa*. The only rulers in alncient India who used the 
title Shahi were the Kings of the Kaniska group, but even they did not use 
the second title Jauvla. The successors of the Imperial Ku^anas in the 
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North-Western Panjab and the Kabul Valley continued to use the title Shahi. 
and when Toramana conquered these territories he also adopted it in imita- 
tion of his predecessors. 

While Mr. sank.ar accuses the Oriental scholars of having ‘ laboriously 
built up a myth by wrong identifications and uncritical mixing up of various 
sources, his own theory is worse than the old ‘ myth . Firstly he identifies 
Toramaiia of the inscriptions with Kalkiraja mentioned in Jain tradition as 
son of ‘ Sisupala ruler of Pataliputra, and then proposes to identify this Sisu- 
piala of Jain accounts with the person of the same name in the Pahladpur 
Pillar Inscription." Mr. Sankar’s theory, is purely hy{X)thetical. The Jain 
accounts do not mention Toramaina, but Kalkiraja as the son of Sisupala. 
Different scholars have identified Kalki with different historical persons. 
While the late Dr. K. P. Jayswal attempted on the authority of these very 
Jain accounts to identify Kalki with Yaisodharman,* Mr. Pathak identified 
him with Mihirakulaf' and now Mr. iSankar wants us to beliewe that Kalki 
is none else but Toraraana. This shows that Kalki is a mythical ]5ers<rn, 
whom every writer can identify according to his fancy. That the Jain 
tradition about Kalki is utterly worthless, self-contradictory and therefore, 
quite untrustworthy, containing ‘ no grain of truth ’ has been very ably and 
conclusively proved by Mr. H. B. Bhide.'*' Some discrepancies between the 
Jain accounts and the epigraphic information may also be noticed, for they 
further demonstrate the hollowness of Mr. sankar’s suggestion. According 
to the Jain accounts relied upon by Mr. SANKAR, the name of Kalki’s son is 
Ajit, while according to the inscriptions the name of Toramiana’s son is 
Mihirakula. What evidence has Mr. Sankar produced to show that Ajit 
was another name of Mihirakula? Moreover, Mr. Sankar himself assert® 
that Toramaija and Mihirakula of the inscriptions were not tyrants, and still 
he identifies Toramana with Kalki. who, according to Jain writers, wa® a 
great tyrant. Further, neither in the Eran and Kura inscriptions of Toia 
mana nor in the Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula, the name of Toramana s 
father is mentioned ; and Dr. Fleet has very rightly remarked, “ The omis 
sion of the name of Toramana’s father in the Eran Boar inscription cont- 
racted with the fact that his own name as that of the father of Mihirakula 
is given in the Gwalior inscription dated in Mihirakula’s reign .indicates 
plainly if interpreted on the analogy of other epigraphical records drafted by 
Hindus, that Toramana was the first of his tribe or class to establish himself 
in Malwa‘*l‘I It is therefore clear that ToramBija was the first of his house 
to become a king. He had no predecessor, .Sisupala or any one else. More- 
over the name Toramana is neither Sanskritic nor Prakritic. It is evidently 
foreign. How can we expect that after using a purely Indian name, that of 
Si^pala, these people reverted to the use of their original language ? It is 
clear that :§i4upala has no connection with Toramana. That Sisupala of the 


7. Fleet. CII. Ill, p. 249 f. 8. lA. 1917 p. 145. 9. lA. 1918 p. 19- 

10. lA. Vol. 48 (1919) pp. 123-128. 11. lA. 1889 p. 229. 
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Pahladpur inscription can never be a successor of the Imperial Guptas, but 
must be a predecessor, is clearly established by the palaeographic evidence. 
The characters of the Pahladpur inscription approximate more closely to those 
of the Ku^ana records, and have little affinity with any inscriptions of the 
Imperial Guptas — early or late. Moreover the available epigraphic evidence 
shows that ^isupala could not have succeeded the Guptas in Northern India. 
The western part of the Gangetic plain, now covered by the United Provinces 
was held by the Maukharis, and in Magadha, there was ruling a branch of 
the Gupta dynasty itself. There is no evidence whatever, of a reliable 
character, that would show that .^isupala and Toramana, were kings of 
Pataliputra, and it is no use relying on tales of fictitious cha'racter„ 

In the Pahladpur inscription §isupala has been called parthivanikapakrh 
i.e. commander of the King’s forces, which according to Dr. Fleet can also 
indicate that sisupala was a Parthian. But since we have proved that there 
is no connection between Sisupala and Toramajja, it follows ipso facto that 
Toramapa cannot be regarded as a Parthian on the basis of this evidence. He 
cannot be a' Ksatriya, as his name shows that he was a foreigner. 

We are certainly on very sure ground when we base our conclusions on 
the epigraphic and numismatic records of Toramana and Mihirakula. The 
name Toramaria is apparently foreign. Prof. Karabacek pointed out long 
ago that the name Toramana and the title Jauvla are purely Turkish words.'^ 
The question of Toramana’s nationality was discussed by Prof. Sten Konow, 
who has arrived at the conclusion that Toramana was a Huna. 1 quote 
below the relevant parts of his arguments. “ Among the Ku^ano-Sasanian 
coins discussed by Prof. Herrfeld’^ we find such as are ascribed to different 
Hepthalite Kings and bear the legend soho zobol i.e. Sah Zabul. And 
Prof. Junker discusses some other Hepthalite coins, with legends containing 
the words Saho and Zabolo. Dr. Henning has pointed out to me that 
Zabolo must be a title, and it seems evident that here we have the exact 
counterpart to the 5aha Jauvla of the Kura inscription. &ahi is of course 
the old title used by the Ku?a|nas which had been adopted by the Hepthalites. 
It is possible and perhaps probable that Jenivila, Zawolo was also borrowed from 
elsewhere. But the collocation of these two titles in Hepthalite legends and 
in the' Kura inscription show's that our Toramana was in all probability a 
Huna 

It will thus be clear that Toramana and Mihirakula were Hunas, and the 
Huna rule in India is not a myth. Like so many other foreign tribes, Sakas, 
Parthians, and Kus^as, the Hupas also became entirely Indianized. They 
adopted Indian culture. Indian religion and Indian language. Under the 

12. Cf. G. Buhler, “ The name Toramana is neither Sanskrit nor Prakrit, 
but in all probability a foreign one. Prof. J. Karabacek of Vienna informs me 
that it is Turkish where toraman, tiiramd or toremcn means ‘ a rebel or in-surgent ’ 
and he is inclined to connect Jauvla with Jvl. ‘ a falcon ’. E.L Vol. I. p. 239. 

13. Memoirs of the Arch. Sur. of India No. 38 pp. 19 f. 

14. SP-4IF. 1930 pp. SSOffi 15. IHQ, 1936, p. 532. 
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vital influence of the Indian culture they lost those barbaric characteristics, 
which are associated with the name Huina, and it is no matter for surprise 
that during their rule in India donations were made to Buddhist monasteries, 
and temples dedicated to various gods of the Hindu pantheon were built in 
different parts of their Empire. 

Before closing, we may also take note of another incorrect statement of 
Mr. Sankar with regard to Yak)dharman. He says, “ The Mandasor ins- 
cription of Yasodharman dated Malava year 589 informs us that 'Va^har- 
man was the founder of his own family (atmavarn^a) . But Atmcivwiisci is 
not an adjective here, qualifying Yasodharman, as Mr. Sankar seems hr 
take it ; but is the object of gamitah. The prose* order of this part of the 
verse is ^ *li*Fr: I it means 

“ by whom his own famous lineage has been raised to a higher and higher 
position.” Moreover, in the same inscription there is another statement 
which clearly shows that Yasodharman was not the first ruler in his dynasty 
but had predecessors. In line 9 of the Mandasor stone Slab inscription. 
Sasthidatta is described as “ the servant of the Kings who founded the family 
of that lord (Yasodharman^). Yasodharman belonged to the family of Var- 
mans of Da^pura, known to us from Mandasor and Gangadhar inscriptions. 
A stone inscription of Naravarman has recently been discovered by Dr. Moti 
Chandra of the Prince of Wales Museum Bombay.^" In this inscription 
Naravamna is described as AulikuT^ilanchattah. The Mandasor Inscription 
of Malava year 589 gives the same' epithet to Ya4odhanna(n. That clearly 
proves that YaSodharman belonged to the same house to which belonged 
Naravarman, Visvavartnan, and Bandhuvarman, and was not the founder 
of his line. 


16. ciR iwtsf^iKTT TIPit ; I 

17. The inscription has now been publi^ied in E. I. Vol. XXVI, p. 130. 
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A History of the Canonical Literature of the fainas by Prof. H. R. Kapadia, m.a., 

Sankdi Sheri, Gopipura, Surat, 1941. Pp. XII-f272. Size 5|"X9V'. Price 

Rs. 5-4-0. 

Histories of our own ancient literature can be written only by scholars who 
have familiarized themselves with this literature available in the several manus- 
cript libraries in India and outside. Weber, Keith, Wintemitz and others whom 
we quote and refer to in our research papers so frequently, had all of them unique 
opportunities of examining and describing MSS. dealing with different branches 
of our ancient literature, Jaina, Buddhist and Brahmanical. Their scholarly pro- 
ductions, whether critical editions of texts or research papers dealing with different 
aspects of literature had all of them originated from a close study of MSS. It is 
true that an authoritative history of literature pertaining to any branch of lite- 
rature can be written only when critical editions of all extant works are published 
and the historical background of each work has been studied and its details re- 
corded in separate monographs. This is, how^ever, an endless task and we cannot 
afford to w^ait till the river is run off. Surveys of research work bearing on the 
history of literature, though tentative, have a value of their own as they show- 
gaps in the field of our knowledge, which may- be filled up by the labours of indi- 
vidual scholars. We, therefore, welcome Prof. KapadiA’s present History of the 
Canonical literature of the fainas, materials for which he had been collecting simul- 
taneously with his preparation of the Descriptive Catalogue of the Jaina MSS. in 
the Government MS^. Library- at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona. In fact 
his idea of writing a comprehensive history of the Jaina Canonical literature got 
crystallized during his work on this catalogue, as he himself states in the Preface 
to the volume before us. 

It may sound strange that a student of Mathematics like Professor Kapadia, 
should fconvert himself into a student of literature and apply^ his life's energies to a 
study of the Jaina literature and pursue it with imremitting toil during the last 
twenty-five years or so. It is, however, a fact vouched by no less! than about fifty 
different publications brought out by Prof. Kapapia and recorded for reference in the 
present volume (pp. XI-XII). For sustained work of this ty-pe ‘attachment’ no 
less than detachment is necessary and we find it in an eminent degree in Prof. 
Kapadia’s literary habits and pursuits. 

Besides the Preface and ‘ Analysis ’ which takes a brief survey of the topics 
dealt with in the v-olume the author gives us in seven chapters valuable material 
dealing with (1) the Genesis of the Jaina Sicriptures, (2) the Classifications of the 
Agamas, (3) Redaction of the Jaina Canon, (4) Extinct Agamas of the Jainas. 
(5) Extant Agamas of the Jainas, (6) Canonical exegetical Literature and (7) 
Comparison and Evaluation. In the presentation of this material he has made use 
of the work of earlier writers on the subject like Jaoobi, Wintemitz and others, 
who.se studies on diverse topics pertaining to the Jaina literature paved the way 
for the present study in a more specialized manner. Though the volume is printed 
neatly by the Gujarati Printing Press the li.st of Additions and Corrections com- 
prising eight pages could have been shortened without great effort, had the author 
exerted himself strenuously in the matter of proof-correcting. Perhaps this list is 
due to war-time hurry. The Index of names of authors, other persons and sects 
and that of names of works, doctrines and metres etc. are a useful addition to the 
volume. 
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On the whale Prof. Kafadia’s present attempt to give us a history of the 
Jaina Canonical literature is a laudable achievement in the present stage of our 
knowledge of this field. The words of Dr. Barnett with which the volume is closed 
by Prof. Kapadia still retain their value for future historians of Jaina literature 
and hence may be recorded here : — " Some day when the whole of the Jaina Scriptures 
will have been critically edited and their contents lexically tabulated, together with 
their ancient glosses, they will throw manjr lights on the dark places of ancient 
and modern Indian languages and literature.” 

P. K. Code 


Humayun Badskah, Vol, II, By S. K. Banerji, m.a., l.t., ph.d.. Reader in Indian 
History, University of Lucknow : Maxwell Company, Lucknow, 1941. Pp. 
xvi + 444. Price Rs. 8. 

The first volume of this work was published by Dr. Banerji in 1938. The 
present volume like the first is based on contemporar>' sources and deals with 
Humayun’s administration, campaigns and travels between a.d. 1540 and 1556. 
During this period he appears not as a ruler of territory but as a fugitive fleeing 
through Punjab, Sind, Rajputana and Qandhar to Iran and then returning to 
Delhi and Agra in A.D. 1555 only to die of an accident on 28th January, 1556. The 
volume is divided into 20 chapters, out of which the first fifteen describe the politi- 
cal career of Humayun while the remaining five discuss general topics like the 
prominent women of Humayun’s time, Babur’s family and the accomplishments 
of his sons, Prince Akbar undeb Htimayun’s tutelage, institutions and monuments 
of Humayun’s time, as also the kingship, the nobility and the people of his time. 
According) to the author’s estimate of Humayun he was superior to his brothers 
both in private and public virtues but was unfit to act as a bold leader and failed 
to initiate far-readiing reforms. He showed a unique tolerance towards his non- 
Muslim subjects and possessed a cultured outlook with high poetic talents. He 
placed humanism on a high pedestal. In spite of his many failures he is an interest- 
ing figure in the realm of politics, religion and social history. 

The two volumes of the exhaustive and definite history of the gifted but un- 
fortunate Mughal emperor now completed by Dr. Banerji after years of labour 
will be found very useful to the research students. Unfortunately Sir Denison 
Ross who wrote an introduction to the first volume in 1937 has not lived to see 
the completion of a work started under his supervision and affectionate guidance ! 
We are, however* happy to note that his pupil has fully justified the confidence 
of his guru by completing ably a task requiring a close knowledge of varied con- 
temporary sources. 

P. K. Code 

RumdyoM of Vdlmiki (in its North-Western Recension), Sundarakajjda' Critically 
edited for the first time from original MSS. and supplied with an Introduction 
by Prof. Vishva-Bandhu Shastri, m.a.. Director, Research Department, D. 
A. V. College, Lahore (D. A.V. College Sanskrit Series, No. 18), 1940. Pp. 
106+648. Price Rs. 7-8-0. Size 6^' • 

We have had an occasion to refer to the good work done by the Research 
Department of the D A. V. College, Lahore during the last twenty-five years. The 
critical edition of the North-Western Recension of the Rdmdyana is a major under- 
taking of this Department and the volume before us, which is Vol. V of this well- 
planned edition augurs a successful ccanpletion of the work through peace and war. 
A search for MSS. of the different Kandas of the Rdmdyana from the North- 
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Western part ol India was commenced in 1921 and about 200 codices were collected 
in a couple of years. With the gradual progress of the work about a dozen MSS. 
were selected by the editors and utilized in the critical edition of each separate 
kaijda. 

Four fascicules of the Ayodhyci-kuniia were issued during 1923-24 and the 
kunda was completed in 1927-28 under the editorship of Pt. Ram Labhaya, M.A. 
Thereafter complete kaijdns were issued, the Bdlakanda appearing in 1931 and the 
Aratiya-karida in 1935 under the editorship of Pt. Bhagavadatta, b.a and Profes- 
.sor Vishva-Bandhu Shastki, m.a. respectively. Prof. Shastri brought out the 
Kishkindhd-kdnda in 193G and the Sundara-kdnda in 1940. 

In his elaborate Introduction to the edition of the Sutidarakdiida before us 
Prof. Shastri indicates the special reasons which necessitated this Introduction of 
106 pages to the present volume and the consequent exclusion of the bulky section 
of Appendices, which formed a speciality of the previous volume-s, particularly^ of 
Vols. II to V. This section covered about 100 pages in each volume and is sub- 
divided under the following heads :- -(l) Personal names, (2) Names of countries, 
(3) Names of towns, (4) Names of mountains, (5) Names of forests, (6) Names 
of rivers, (7) Names of plants, (8) Names of war-materials, (9) General Word 
Index, (10) List of figures, (11) List of metrical vagaries, (12) List of grammati- 
cal vagaries, (13) Anthology of wise sayings etc. Vol. VI of this edition is now 
in the press and will be out beford long. All preliminary work of Vol. VII has 
now been completed and the volume is expected to appear in 1944. Vol. VIII 
containing the Appendix section mentioned above will be taken up thereafter as it 
relates to the entire text of this critical edition. The Department has so far spent 
over a lac of rupees on this national undertaking and we feel confident that the 
necessary funds will be forthcoming from all patrons of learning for the completion 
of this creditable task on which Prof. Shastri and his co-workers, not to say the 
authorities of the D. A. V. College, have set their heart. 

Textual criticism has now come to stay in India. The methods of textual 
criticism current in the West for long are now being evolved by Indian scholars 
to meet the special needs of Indian manuscript material. In fact Dr. V. S. SUK- 
thankar. the General Editor of the Critical Edition of th0 Mahabhdrata, work on 
which was commenced by the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute in 1919 has now made 
it a fine art and we are happy* to find that the lead given by him in this branch 
of Indology is exerting a healthy influence on Indian scholarship of the present 
generation. A critical edition of the Ramayona based on the entire existing manus- 
cript material and incorporating all recensions of the Ramayarta may still be con- 
sidered a deaderatum and the work of FVof. Shastri and his colleagues cannot but 
facilitate such a comprehensive project, accomplished as it is with devotion, scienti- 
fic method and critical scholarship, — qualities quite unknown to numerous old 
editions of Indian texts. In this connection we recommend to the younger gene- 
ration of scholars a careful perusal of a recent book on Indian Textual Criticism 
by Dr, S. M. Katre. May we hope that this guide to textual criticism will prevent 
much waste of unscientific labour on the part of enthusiastic editors in the years 
to come ? 

P. K. GoDli 


Pant Amdtya Bavada Daptar, Vol. I, Pages (4-i-2-f 218-f 7) Price Rs. 2, Gagan 
Bavada 1937 ; Vol. II, Pages (5 -f 366 -f 10) ; 1938, Price Re. 1-8-0 ; Edited by 
K. G. Sabnis, B.A., Karbhari, Bavada Jahagir, Gagan Bavada via Kolhapur. 

The late Mr. V. K. Rajawade, the Mahara^tra historian, en^asized during 
his life-time the importance of the collection, preservation and pidjlication of the 
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.sources of the Maralha history and himself led the way in this line by publishing 
the.sc Sources in several volumes in spite of the financial difficulties in his way. 
Rajawade's message has gone home to the princes and people of the Mahiara§tra 
and there is now a good awakening in his homeland with regard to the importance 
of old documents and 'the need for their publication. The Bharata Itihasa Sam- 
shodak Mandal, Poona, has been Icarrying on the good work started by Rajawade 
and for the last decade or so the Rajawade Sarhshodak Mandir of Dhulia founded 
in memory of the great hi.storian is following suit. The Government of Bombay 
has also partially realized its responsibilities in this matter by the publication of 
the Peshwa Daftar Selections edited by another veteran historian Rao Bahadur G. 
S. Sardesai. Some of our States like Baroda, Gwalior and Indore have also 
brought out some volumes of the selections from their valuable records and the 
two volumes of the Pant Amatya Bavada Records before us so nicely edited by 
Rao Saheb K. G. Sabnis, the energetic and learned) Karbhari of the Bavada Jahagir 
are a further continuation of the good work in the cause of the Maratha history 
so far achieved by the Government, the( princes and the people of the Mahariai§tra. 

Owing to the ravages of time and other causes all contemporary sources of 
ancient Indian history have not come down to us and consequently the sealed doors 
oil Indian history cannot be opened in spite of the continuous knocks of the re- 
searchers. What we have so far seen and recorded is only a partial glimpse of the 
life of our forefathers! obtained through the eye-holes in these doors provided by 
the old documents and other records. It should be our business to keep these eye- 
holes permanently open so that future researchers may satisfy themselves as regards 
the accuracy of our observations made through these eye-holes of history. The 
publication of every new source of Indian history is, therefore, most welcome to 
researchers in this field. 

Vol. I of the Bavada Record before us contains in all 97 documents dating 
from A.D. 1660 to 1715, a period of great political unrest in the Maharagtra. 
Document No. 97 is the celebrated Ajndpatra of Ramacandra| Pant containing the 
principles of Maratha polity, the cynosure of all historical eyes since it was first 
brought to light by the historian Rajawade. The method of giving a brief gist of 
each document in English adopted in these volumes is highly commendable as 
souroes of Indian history are the common heritage of the people of the whole of 
India if not of all research .scholars of the world who are entitled to know at least 
the purport of these sources and their chronology. Vol. II of the Bavada Record 
contains documents from No. 98 to No. 201 dating from a.d. 1716 to 1748. Each 
volume contains a carefully prepared Index: of Places and Persons. This feature 
together with the chronological arrangement of the documents will facilitate a 
closer study of the sources published in the.se volumes. 

The Pant Anatya of Bavada comes of a family which has played an im- 
portant part in the Maratha history. Ramacandra Nilakaijtha, the illustrious mem- 
ber of the family was a towering personality of the reigns of no less than four 
Chatrapatis, Shivaji, Sambhaji, Rajaram and Shahu. His loyalty, sagacity, fore- 
sight, courage and above all patriotism stand unequalled in the history of the 
period. The records of the Amatya family arc, therefore, most valuable not only 
for the reconstruction of the authentic history of the Bavada Jahagir but also for 
enriching our knowledge of the early period of the Maratha history say between 
A.D. 1650 and 1720. We must, therefore, congratulate the present Pant Amatya 
of Bavada for the publication of the two volumes before us, so carefully and cc«is- 
cientiously edited by Rao Saheb K. G. Sabnis with the sole aim of furthering 
the cause of the Maratha history. 


P. K. Code 
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Rajodharnia (Diwan Bahadur K. Krishnarao Lectures, University of Madras) By 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. m.a., Honorary Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Benares Hindu University ; the Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras, 1941. 

Pp. XXV +236. Size 5|"X8i". Price Rs. 3-8-0. 

The pioneer works of Rao Bahadur Prof. K. V, Rangaswami Aiyangar on 
Ancient Indian Polity and Economic Thought are well known to the students of 
Hindu Social institutions. They are marked by a deep study of the first-hand source- 
and a rare clarity of judgment in the interpretation of these sources. Unlike a>me 
of our lawyers Prof. Aiyangar possesses in a remarkable degree the capacity to elu- 
cidate abstruse points in his studies, which makes his writings readable and gives 
them a delightful flavour, which is generally absent in scholarly' productions. Per- 
haps his wide contact with men and affairs is responsible for this happy trait of 
his style. 

In spite of a bu.sy’ official life Prof. .Aiyangar has continued his interest in 
Oriental studies intaa. His edition of the V yavaharanirnaya, an important South 
Indian Law Digest will be shortly released by the Adyar Library in their Series. 
He is also preparing for this Series an edition of the Kesava-Vaijayanti whidi is a 
famous commentary on the Visnu Smrti. He has also completed for the Gaikwad 
Oriental Series a reconstruction of the law book of Bjhaspati after many years of 
investigation. We are also promised in this Series an edition of the Krtya KalfMi- 
laru of Laksmidhara under his editorship. These are onerous undertakings but 
Prof. Aiyangar is working on them with his usual vivadty' and vigour in spite 
of the completion of three score years of his life recently commemorated by a 
special volume in his honour. 

In the volume before us are two lectures nn Rajadharma delivered by Prof. 
Aiyangar before the University of Madras in 1937. They are a sort of prolego- 
mena to Dharmaxastra in which the interpretations and canonical v'alidity of 
both Arthasdstra and DimTmaidstTtn are explained and elucidated. As the ultimate 
responsibility of all decisions was laid on the King or the State Dfiarmasastm in 
its comprehensive sense became the law of the country and as it was the King who 
enforced its rules it became Rajadharma. The aim of the present lectures is to 
evdee and stimulate interest in a branch of study which was regarded for ages 
as of paramount importance for the upkeep of social order. In stimulating such 
interest Prof. Aiyangar has also demonstrated the philosophic background of 
Hindu life and thought with a view to a correct perception of the Rajadharma 
and the scope of its operation. 

The lectures proper in the present volume occupy 64 pages while the Notes 
comprise 152 pages. The Index at the end consusts of about 20 pages. Though 
the lectures werO meant for both the scholars and the general public their value 
is increased all the more with these Notes^ as mere synthesis witliout an analytical 
background out of which it has grown loses its force for scholarly minda Prof. 
Aiyangar has, therefore, done well in publishing these Notes which increase the 
value of the book and are bound to stimulate further study of the topics touched 
in them. We congratulate both the authorities of the Adyar Library and Prof. 
Aiyangar for giving us this thought-provoking volume of lectures on Rdjadkarma, 
which is the epitome of the Professor’s mature learning and exact erudition in a 
field of Indology which still awaits critical study of the present type. 


P. K. Code 
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Wayfarer and Way-faring. Wayfarer’s Words. By Mrs. Rliys Davids, d.litt., m.a. 

Pp. 371, Vol. I. Luzac and Co., London, 1940. Price 3sh. Cloth 4sh. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids is too well known to the world of philosophic thought and 
criticism to need any special introduction and in the course of a brief preface to 
the volume under notice, she observes that many of her “ sporadic writings ”, arti- 
cles and comments seemed to her helpful to the mission in her manuals and essays 
if presented collectively. She therefore decided to bring them together in volumes. 
These letters and comments, in her view, tell “ how the religion which we now 
call Buddhism was different at first from' what it is now” and secondly, “how 
man’s more-will in his wayfaring is not yet taught as it needs to be There are 
thirly items printed in the first volume under notice. Witliin the obvious limits 
of this notice, it is not possible to do any adequate justice to the detailed and ex- 
haustive vindication of “original Buddhism” vigorously undertaken by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, but, attention may be drawn to some contributions of outstanding signi- 
ficance. “la traveller : you a traveller ; let us wayfare with one another as such ” 
would be seen to be the conclusion of the opening discussion first published in 
“ Buddhism in England I would invite espedal attention to the contribution 
entitled “Buddhism not originally a negative gospel ” (P. 308). In another contri- 
bution, she discusses the vexata questio — Was original Buddhism Atheistic? (P. 321) 

While students of Indian thought in general and of Bud^ism in particular 
will be grateful to Mrs. Rhys Davids for her vigorous vindication of original Bud- 
dhism as she terms it, it would be absolutely impossible to dismiss sudi per- 
sistent problems of philosophy as — why did later Buddhism fall (for such indeed 
its latter-day evolution is believed to be) from the exalted status originally reached ? 
To put the question differently, was the later Buddhism represented by the Karikas 
of NSgarjuna which undoubtedly preach a negative gospel and reveal atheistic ten- 
dencies something like erratic or emergent evolution ? Or, may it not be that 
negativistic and atheistic tendencies were lying latent in the original Buddhism^ itself, 
and that they were worked out in the subsequent age explicitly and pronouncedly 
by leaders and masters of religious and philosophic thought? Not merely this. 
There is the further persistent prdolem. Al! Vedantists, Saihkara, Ran^uja, 
Madhva, Srikaptha to mention some striking few have unreservedly and uncom- 
promisingly repudiated the tenets of Buddhism in the course of their commentaries 
on the celebrated second quarter of the second chapter of the Veddnla^Sutra'S 
(Avirodha-adhyaya) of BSdaiayana. Would these masters of thought have been 
so unbalanced and prejudiced as not to see the elements of value in Buddhism 
before they enobaiked on uncompromising denunciation of Buddhism? These! two 
perastent problems branch off into a third one pushed into the focus of philosophi- 
cal oMitroversy by the attitude of Ma<fliva who endeavoured and sought to esta- 
blish a downrigjit equation between Buddhism and Advaitism in his work " Tat- 
tvodyota” and elsewhere. All these three problems deserve the utmost critical 
discusaon in a calm and dispasaonate philosophical environment. Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, whom Mrs. Rhys Davids quotes sometimes approvingly, has definitely and 
categxwically pointed out towards the end of his first volume on “In<Ean Philo- 
sojAy ” that there is very little difference between the nihilism! of N^rjuna and 
the advaitism of Sariikam. Be that as it may, I would like to pose a frank ques- 
tion — Were the Ve<fintic teachers ignorant of Pali texts which enshrine original 
Buddhism? ; Are the elements of value in original Buddhism regarifing! the Way, 
Wayfarer, and Wlayfaring now incessantly harped on by Mrs. Rhys Davids so 
subtle and difficult of oomprehenaon after all as to have eluded the grasp of those 
masterminds? Or again, did the teachers of Veifinta deliberately misrepresent 
Buddhism simply because, they! had other deeper motives to discredit it? If so 
those motives must be exposed and peycho-analytically shown to have patterned 
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their denunciation of Buddhism. It is an absolute pity that none of these tasks 
would appear to have been as yet undertaken by writers Indian and European on 
" Indian Philosophy I, at any rate, find it impossible to believe that the Vedan- 
tic teachers of the intellectual and critical calibre and divine insjnration of the 
type of 5amkara were unable to find and appreciaite the elements of value in 
" original Buddhism ” as Mrs. Rhys Davids puts it. In any philosophic debate 
or controversy it may not be difficult or impossible to maintain that the so-called 
“ original Buddhism' ” at the acme of its ethical, moral, and spiritual development 
still leavesi a great deal to be desired, and, that Buddhism therefore, was not ac- 
cepted by the Indian intelligentsia. Thus, a rational dissatisfaction with Buddhism 
original and later must ha\'e been responsible for the prominence reached by the 
Vedanta. None of these comments would however affect in any manner the 
general excellence of the work of Mrs. Rhys Davids. Hers has been throu^out a 
dedicated life. May the Lord Buddha crown her wayfaring through worlds with 
a realization of the MOST. Her collected papers and discussions are a veritable 
philosophical treat. No Indian writer has yet equalled her — nor Europ)ean. Who 
can excel her? 

R. N. R. Sarma 



VISHNU SITARAM SUKTHANKAR 
4th May 1887 21st January 1943 


It is a matter of deep regret to the Editors of the New Indian Antiquary 
to have to announce the death of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar on the evening of 
Thursday the 21st January 1943, in the Sassoon Hospital at Poona, after a 
brief illness lasting only a few hours. It was the privilege of the Editors to 
have been associated with him so long in all the literary and scholarly enter- 
prises initiated and organised by them that in him they lose not only a great 
personal friend but a close collaborator and an inspiring personality. One 
of the Editors has been associated with him each day of the week for more 
than seventeen years, while the other came into very close personal touch, 
sharing common ideas and work, for more than seven years ; and this has 
greatly added to the burden of the sorrow which the death of a scholar, at 
the very height of his powers and with a fairly long life before him, must 
inevitably bring in its wake. 

Dr. Sukthankar was enjoying the very best of health until the last 
day of his life, and when the cruel hand of death snatched him away, he was 
actually in the midst of the typescript of his four lectures on the three- 
dimensional view of the Mahabharata which he was delivering before the 
University of Bombay to a crowded but learned audience each Friday. The 
only previous illness from which he suffered was in 1918 when the great 
Influenza Epidanic swept over the province of Bombay. Robust in health, 
cheerful under all circumstances, modest to a fault, but withal devoted to 
the study of the Great Epic of India with a singleness of purpose and a 
mastery of critical methods which have evoked the greatest admiration from 
distinguished scholars all over the world. Dr. Sukthankar was the spiritual 
descendant of the great Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, and the main 
scholarly pillar of the Institute which bears his name. The critical edition of 
the Great Epic not only brought him fame, but also gave an international 
status to Indian scholarship in general and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute in particular. It was fitting, therefore, that the American Oriental 
Society should elect him an Honorary Member in 1937, the second Indian 
to be so honoured. By his sudden departure from this world. Dr. Sukthan- 
kar has left his work on the Great Epic half finished, and cast a deep gloom 
over all research circles in the country. By his unique scholarship and objec- 
tive treatment of his material, by his unrivalled methodology and accurate 
execution, he has made the task of his successors most difficult. 

It is particularly sad that his end came within 17 days of the celebration 
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of the Silver Jubilee of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute,^ just 
after 17 years of his devoted study of the Great Epic. One wonders if the 
18th year, like the 18th day of the Great Battle, put an end to the uncoasinj.’ 
battle he was waging for the completion of the critical edition which, starting 
first as an international enterprise, became realizable in India through the 
heroic efforts of the then young Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, and 
may once again become international after his death.- It is a severe blow 
to this Institute, and an irreparable loss to the nation. 

The number of meetings held in his honour in and outside Poona arc 
numerous, and it is understood that some memorial to commemorate his 
great scholarship and national contribution is under consideration. The 
Editors of this journal have been requested by the heirs of the late Professor 
to edit a special Memorial Edition of his published writings and to compile 
his literary biography and organize a representative Committee to bring the 
scheme into speedy execution, before the first anniversary of his death. Details 
of this will be published in the next issue of the Antiquary. In view of this, 
the Editors have refrained from adding a short sketch of his life here. It is 
also understood that the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute 
in Poona, with which the late Professor was intimately connected in several 
capacities, as Member of the Reorganisation Committee, of the First Council 
of Management and of the Committee of Direction, is bringing out the fifth 
volume of its Bulletin as a Memorial Volume in his honour on the first 
anniversary of his death on 21st January 1944. 

The cause of Dr. Sukthankar's death is understood to be thrombosis 
which resulted, on the afternoon of Thursday the 21st January 1943, in 
right-sided paralysis. He was quite hale and hearty on that morning, but at 
about 10 A.M. he sweated profusely and felt uncertain about himself being 
able to express clearly his thoughts and ideas. At this time he was busy 
revising the typescript of his third lecture, to be delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Bombay on the next day. Immediate medical aid was called in, and 
one of the Editors had the privilege of attending to him at this time ; but in 
spite of the best possible aid, the stroke came in at about 1 p.m. whereafter 
he was completely unconscious. He was immediately removed to the Sassoon 
Hospital, but despite every care and attention, in the presence of the Editors 
of this journal and the Honorary Secretary of the Bhandarkar Institute, he 
passed away quietly, peacefully, to his eternal rest. Even his most intimate 
friends and colleagues were not aware of his sudden illness that evening, and 
those who had come to see him in the Hospital, had no idea or indication of 
the impending loss. The body was removed to the Nizam Guest House of 


1. See pp. 235-40 of the January is.sue. 

2. Cf. the Critical Edition of the Sabhaparvan, edited by Prof. Franklin Eocer- 
TON of Yale University, U. S. A. 
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the Institute that night where it lay in state, and on the following morning, 
in the presence of friends, admirers and relatives, the last honours were done 
to it on the right bank of the Mutha near Oirhkaresvar. Thus passed away, 
quietly and suddenly, a great personality who shed light on the Institute while 
living, and in death, united all the research bodies in the country for the single 
purpose of upholding the great traditicwi which he inherited from Sir Rama- 
krishna and now passes on to his many friends, disciples and admirers, with 
the solemn understanding that the sacred trust is not betrayed. Personally 
Dr. SuKTHANKAR himself would have considered his untimely death as a far 
less tragedy than the stopping of his great work in the history of critical 
scholarship in India, and it behoves every one concerned to exert his best to 
see that the splendid record which he established at the Institute by 17 years 
of brilliant, sustained work shall not be left to mould or be spoiled by un- 
critical handling. The responsibilities on those left behind are stupendous, 
but we hope and pray that they will rise to the occasion and do what is the 
right thing to be done, and in a sense complete the ‘ rites ’ which will truly 
lead the spirit of the departed scholar to its eternal abode of peace and 
beatitude 



DIFFERENT AUTHORSHIP OF THE KARIK^RANTHA 
AND THE VRTTIGRANTHA OF DHVANYALOKA 

By 

K. GODA VARMA, Trivandrum. 

The question of the identicalness or otherwise of the authorship of the 
Karika portion and the Vrtti portion of the Dhvanyaloka is a long-disputed 
one. Dr. BOhler first drew attention to the distinction made between the 
Karikakiara and the Vrttikara and also the use of the term Vjttigrantha in 
contradistinction to the Karika in the Locana? On the basis of certain evi- 
dences furnished by Locana, Jacobi put forward the suggestion that the author 
of the Kiarikas should be different from Anandavardhana who is ascertained 
to be the author of the Vrtti.® Dr. Keith also agrees with the above view.^ 
Dr. S. K. De who believes that the authors of the Karikas and the Vftti are 
different, accounts for the references to Anandavardhana by the name of 
Dhvanikara, as a result of the Karikakara’s name being thrown into the back- 
ground with' the rising into prominence of Anandavardhana who built up, so 
to speak, a complete system of poetics through his classical Vrtti."* Prof. P. V. 
Kane, noticing the conflict of views between the Locam on the one hand and 
Pratifharenduraja, Mahimabhatta and Ksemendra on the other, states that 
he feels inclined to hold (though with hesitation) that the Locana is right and 
that Pratiharenduraja and others had not the correct tradition before them. ' 
Taking his stand on some expr^sed statements of Ananda and Abhinava 
toother with literary tradition, Dr. Sankaran has attempted to prove that 
the author of the Dhvanikarikas is none other than Anandavardhana.® Pro- 
fessor Sivaprasadabhattacarya, protesting against Dr. Sankaran’s conclusions, 
evinces his partiality towards the dual authorship.^ The theory of different 
authorship of Karikas and Vpti is argued to be untenable by Dr. K. C. 
Pandey who advances certain points in refutation of the opinion of the scho- 
lars who hold the opposite view.® In this paper it is proposed to show, on the 
strength of internal evidences, that the authors of the Kdrikdgrantha arKl the 
Vrttigrantha are different. 

A dose examination of the Karikas of the Dhvanya^ka will make' it clear 


1. Kashmir Report, p. 65. 2. ZDMG., Vol. 56 (1902) pp. 405-10. 

3. Keith. Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 135. 

4. S. K. De, History oj Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, pp. 108 and 109. 

5. P. V. Kane, History of Sanskrit Poetics, pp. LIX-LXIII. 

6. The Theories of Rasa and Dhvani, pp. 50-60. 

7. Proceedings and Transactions of the Sixth All India Oriental Conference, 
pp. 613-22. 

8. Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical study, pp. 132-38. 
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that they have a completeness of their own and are characterised by a proper 
sequence as well as a continuity of the topics dealt with. But the mutual 
connections of the Karikas will be found to be more or less marred by certain 
introductions and conclusions given in the Vrttigrantha, the observations made 
therein sometimes even going against the spirit of the Karikas concerned. 

The following are some of the instances where the Vrttigrantha shows 
considerable deviations from the Karikagrantha 

The Karika 

ii® ’ 

appears to be designed to point to the Laksya of Pratiyamaniartha and its 
superiority over Vacyartha. The Lak§yas are to be met with in the words 
of great poets ; the importance of Pratlyamanartha could be knovra from the 
fact that words yielding the same are of a highly distinguished character and 
that the peculiar poetic talent of a supermundane nature glealns forth only 
when there is to be found in words Pratiyamaniartha. The Vrttigrantha, how- 
ever, goes a great way from the purpose of the Karika when it deduces from 
it a conclusion to the effect ‘ 

^ 1 ’ which more emphasises the rarity of 

great poets than the Lafcsyabhuyastva of Pratlyamanartha mainly intended 
to be pointed out. 

The introduction ' ^ I ’ given 

to the Karika 



is obviously inappropriate. When once the existence of Pratlyamanartha is 
recognised and its difference from Vacyartha is established, the question that 
naturally arises is how it is perceived. The existence of Pratlyamanartha as 
different from Vacyartha was pointed out in the Kiarika 

Subsequently its pre-eminence in poetry was discussed in the Kariki 
‘ B 5TI 1 

The same point together with the mention of Laksyabhuyastva formed the 
subject matter of the next Karika. To say that another proof in support of 
a topic which was ahready considered and left out is brought again at this 
juncture, is indeed tampering with the logical continuity of the Karikagrantha. 
The point under consideration is, as has been referred to, the cognizance of 


9. Dhvanyoloka, (Kashi Sanskrit series 135), Uddyota 1, 6. 

10. Ibid., Uddyotta I, p. 93^ 11. Ibid., p. 93. 

12. Ibid., I, 7. 13. Ibid., I, 4. 14. Ibid., I, 5. 
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PratSyamanartha. What is aimed to be shown by the Karifca is that the 
Pratiyamianartha is perceived only by men of taste and not by those who are 
merely acquainted with the particularities of Vacya and Vacaka. 

The propriety of the introduction given to the Karika 

?lcJTrr: n’ 

in tlie Vrtti is also questionable. According to the Vrtti what is discussed in 
the Karifca is the pre-eminence of Vyahgyartha. See ‘ 

sn'-lF^T But the purpose of the 

Karika seems to indicate the fact that unlike' in Vacaka^bdas and Vacyar- 
thas, an additional effort in the form of Kavyatattviarthabhavana is essential 
for detecting the Vyanjakaisabdas and the Vyahjakarthals. The comments 
made in the Vitti lead us to believe that the idea of the Karika has been 
greatly misunderstoodi. ‘ I ’ in the Karika is to be connected 

with both Arthah and iSabdah. Tlie pronoun Tad in the compound has Pra- 
tlyamanartha referred to in the previous Karikas as its antecedent. It has to 
be noted that Vyanjakatva exists both in the case of Sabda and Artha as is 
made clear in the Karifca defining Dhvani.^" 

The order of the connection of words in the Purvardha is ^ 

( ^T; ) 515^^ The interpretation of the Purvardha as given in the 

Vrtti is ‘ It will be seen 

here that the Vrtti takes as referring to Vyahgyartha and the word 

g[sr%?TW2^^Wt being connected with the Sabda only. The Vedana- 
prakara of Vyahgyartha has already been drawn attention to in g g 

of the previous Karifca. Therefore there is no neces- 
sity of discussing the Pratyabhijneyatva of the Vyahgyartha again. Further 
both !§abda and Artha being vyafijakas, the mention of Tadvyaktisamarthya- 
yogitva with reference to i&abda alone cannot be justified. The explanation 
of the Uttarardha as ' gsiqw- 

vcrt given in the Vrtti 

is also farfetched. This would mean that the Uttarardha is concerned with 
a consideration of Mahakavitvalabha of great poets. Such an inference cer- 
tainly loses sight of the ‘ Yatnatah Pratyabhijneyatva ’ of Vyanjaka^bdas 
and Vyanjakarthas desired to be pointed out in the Karika. 

The observations given in the Vrtti by way of introductions to the Karikas 
and the inferences and conclusions drawn therein will be found, in the light 
of the above discussion, to diverge in several places far from the spirit and 
purpose of the Karikas. Such a difference in outlook cannot happen if both 
the Karifcagrantha and the Vrttigrantha are the works of one and the same 
author. 


15. Dhvanyaloka (Kashi Sanskrit Series 135), Uddyota 1, 8. 

16. Ibid., pp. 96 and 97. 

17. Dvanycidka (Kashi Sanskrit Series 135), Uddyota 1, 13. 

18. Ibid., p. 97, 19. Ibid., I, 7. 20. Ibid,, p^. 97 and and 98 
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Another evidence for the non-identicalness of the authors of the Karika- 
grantha and the Vrttigrantha is to be met with in the indecisive interpreta- 
tions given to certain expressions of the Karika. The expression 

occurring in the’ Karika explained as 

If the author of the 

Karikaig himself had written the Vrtti, he would have surely been definite 
in his explanation. When we compare the Karika with ' qpsq’: 

will be obvious that Prasiddha is used in no other sense 
than “ Well-known.” 

Similarly in the initial Karika setting forth the three opposing views on 
Dhvani ’ referring to the school of thoi.ight 

which holds that Dhvani does not admit of being defined by words, is twisted 
in the Vptti and interpreted in favour of the Dhvani school as ‘ 

3^. ’24 This indeed 

is evading the question by a play upon words. The author who, at the 
outset, introduces the Purvapaksa in all seriousness will never attempt 
to controvert the Purvapak§in’s point by reading a meaning favourable to him 
in the words quoted by him as representing the opposite view. 

Another instance of double interpretation! could be noticed in the Vptti 
under the Karika 

^ sroi^ gqt n 25 

The Prasadaguija is mentioned to be Sarvarasasadhfirana and Sarvaracana- 
sadharaija in the Vrtti. Cf. ‘ I ^ ^ goi: 

What has been observed about Prasadaguna in the Karika is that it is Sarva- 
sadharapakriya. It will be clear from the context that Sarva here means 
Sarvarasas. The idea is that while Madhurya and Ojas devote themselves to 
the Kavyas depicting particular Rasas, Prasada has recourse to Kavyas con- 
taining any Rasa. When we read of the first half of the Karika 

with there will be no difficulty to see that Sarva has 

reference to nothing other than Sarvarasa. Since all Guajas depend on Rasadi- 
rupartha, Prasada also will have to be conceived as being attached to Rasas. 
Hence the second explanation foi!" fs out of 

place. Again the discussion beginning with ‘ ar^i r 

5 ?ft ?Fn«T2n m 5^1 

under the Karika ‘ ^ 

evinces an attempt on the part of the author of the Vjtti to explain the Karika 
in such a way as to admit of different interpretations. Even of the alter- 
native views, the acceptability or otherwise of one or the other has not been 

21. Dhvanyaldko (Kashi Sanskrit Series 135) Uddyota 1, 4. 

22. Ibid., p. 49. 23. Ibid., I, 3. 24. Ibid., pp. 163 and 164. 

25. Dhvanyaloka (Kashi Sanskrit Series 135) Uddyota II, 10. 

28. Ibid., p. 213. 27. Ibid., p. 310, 
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mentioned. This is dear from the condusion ‘ 

^ 3T?3I: 

If the commentary were written by the author of the Karikas himself, inter* 
pretations of the kind lacking in definiteness have little chances of being found. 

In commenting on the Karika portion ‘ ^a?Tf|ih?raT ^ 

alternative interpretations are seen to be given to the word Vrtti. Cf. ‘ 

I arsrr JTR't 

srf^ I ’ 

Here the Vrttikara is himsdf in a doubt as to what particular meaning the 
author of the Karika had in his mind for Vrtti in the word 
It is quite impossible that the word Vrtti was employed by the author of the 
Karika with a two-fold significance. When we view the Vrttyanaucitya refer- 
red to in relation to the Karikas 

a^RcWq: ^ ^ II 

llT^silTR: ^15^155^ II 22 

there will be no difficulty to see that what the KarikakSra meant by the word 
Vftti must have been the propriety in the matter of employing Artha and 
Sabda in keeping with the nature of the Rasadis depicted. 

There are certain portions in the Vrttigrantha which call into question the 
correctness of views given expression to in the Karikas, and which at the same 
time try to justify them in some way or other. In the third Uddyota, the 
Vrttigrantha sets aside the Padarthavakyarthanyaya cited in the Karika 

^ II ’ 23 

in illustration of the relation between Vacya and Vyngya. The Vrttikara is 
of opinion that it is Ghatapradipanyaya that serves better fo illustrate the 
relation. In this connection, he points out that it is really the relation of 
Ghafa and its Upadanakaraina that bears analogy to Vakyarthapratiti and 
Padarthapratiti. Even at the time of Vyangyarthapratiti, Vacyartha is capable 
of being perceived separately. Hence the analogy drawn between the Vacyartha 
and the Vyahgyartha on the one hand and the Padartha and Vakyartha on 
the other in the Karika is justified in the Vrtti as being based on Upayatva- 
samya alone. See , ‘ ^ ^^.aioqajq^; 

In introducing the Bhaktatva of Dhvani alluded to in the portion 

the Vrttigrantha has the observation :q ^[oq- 

28. Dhvmyaloka (Kashi San^rit Series 135) p. 318. 

29. [bid., Ill, 19. 30. Ibid., p. 364. 31. Ibid.. Ill, 33, 32. Ibid., Ill, 47. 

33. Dhvanydloka (Kashi Sanskrit Series 135) Uddyota I, 10. 

34. Ibid., pp. 419 and 421. 35, Ibid., Uddyota I, 1. 
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qr ?r cT^nf? 

^?hcTT TTiTif^qdsft- ?r 55%^ ^ — »rr=^TiT|^?^ 

Herein we find that the author of the Vrtti is unable to give us the direct refer- 
ence to the Bhaktatvavada. Such a laboured explanation may be adduced as 
a proof in favour of the different authorship of the Karikas and the Vrtti. 

Similarly the lines of the Vrtti ‘ r^t^qp^ RfJRrvqf 

s 3 T€i^lc%Jr =q I Wiffl ’ which determine the nature 

of the Dhvanyangata intended on the strength of Prakaraija go undoubtedly 
to prove that the author of the Vrtti is different from that of the Karika. 
It is quite unlikely that one will resort to Prakarafiiiadis in determining the 
meanings of his own words. 

The employment of terms in the Vrttigrantha in senses other than the 
ones intended in the Karikagrantha together with the occurrence in the Vrtti 
of terms unknown to the Karikagrantha as also terms explanatory and synony- 
mous may perhaps be considered as another evidence in support of the theory 
of different authorship. The term Dhvani will always be found to be used 
in the Karikagrantha only in the sense of a Klavyaprakara forming the first 
and the foremost of the three types of Kavyas. This will be clear from the 
Karikas ‘ q5H«$: ^5^ ^ etc.^® defining Dhvani, 

3I5T II 

and 

The Vrttigrantha, however, appears to construe Dhvani in certain places as 
a factor in poetry. The fact that the author of the Karikas has used the 
term only in the sense of a particular kind of Kavya throughout the work 
makes it necessary for us to construe the word Atma in 
of the first Karika as denoting Prakarah. The Vrttikara deviates from the 
conception of Dhvani as a Kavyaprakara when setting forth the different 
Purvapaksas of the Abhavavadins. Having considered the factors that go 
into the constitution of poetry from the standpoint of the Purvapaksin, the 
Vrttikara raises the question ' ’ Further in 

the verse, 

' iRrsif 

® 3 ?r^ ^ %{ ^ I 

^ sftc^iT 


36. Ibid., pp. 31 and 32. 

37. Dhvanydldka (Kashi Sanskrit Series 135) p. 278. 

38. Ibid., Uddyota I, 13. 39. Ibid., Uddyota III. 34. 40. Ibid., I, 41. 

41. Dhvanydtoka (Kashi Sanskrit Series 135) Uddyota p. 20. 

42. Ibid., pp. 26 and 27, 
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quoted to show that the Abhavavada was one which had already gained 
ground, the portion distinctly points to the possi- 

bility of Dhvani having been conceived as a factor in poetry. If the Vrttikara 
had considered Dhvani only as a Kavyaprakara, he would not have placed 
before us an Abhavavada of the kind. 

Again from a close study of the Karikas, we will be able to see that the 
words and F 5 ^afi are nowhere used in the Karikas while the 

same occur in the Vrttigrantha. See ‘ g 
and ^&piT3Tr 

It may be noted that the corresponding terms in the Karik^rantha are 
and Gupavrtti. 

That the distinction between Karikakara and Vrttikara occasionally made 
by Abhinava in his Dhvanyalokalocana cannot be put forward as an evidence 
indicating difference in point of the authorship of the works, has been made 
clear by Dr. Sankaran who draws attention to certain lines from Abhinava- 
bharati of Abhinavagupta wherein Anandvardhana has been explicitly referred 
to as the author of certain Karikas of Dhvanyaldka.'*-^ 

Furthermore, the fact that the Locanakara is of opinion that the Karikas 
and the Vrtti are the works of the same author is unmistakably evidenced from 
the portion of the Locana explaining the significance of the word occurring 
in 

^ i 

ilsqrcJMtf. II '*6 

one of the two concluding verses of the Vttti text. The line 

runs as It may be noted that ^ 

in the! verse is to be connected with) v; ^f^[ ^i ^: Cf. Balapriya 

" f^'if I ^ dl^t 

From this we can easily see that the Locanakara entertains the view that the 
same author Anandavardhana has exposed Dhvani giving tangible expression 
to his investigations through the Karikas and the Vrtti portions relating the 
same. In the light of Abhinavagupta’s own statements indicating the same- 
ness of authorship, the two words Karikakrt and Vrttikrt employed by him 
in the Ijocana has to be explained* as a result of his viewing the author for 
purposes of elucidation and reconciling the apparent discrepancies, in his two 
capacities as Karikakrt and Vrttikrt. 

43. Ibid., pyp. 136 and 137. 44. Ibid., p. 423. 

45. The Theories of Rasa and Dhvani, p. 51. 

46. DhvanydlokcA (Kashi! Sanskrit Series 135) pp. 551 and 552. 

47. See Locana in Kashi Sanskrit Series Edition of Dhavanyaloka, p. 551. 

48. See Balapriya in Kashi Sanskrit Series Edition of Dhvanyaloka, p. 551. 
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Thus there is no gainsaying that literary tradition down from LdcanakSra 
favours the view that Anandavardhana was the author of both the Karikas 
and the Vftti. The very fact that Locanakara comments not only on the 
Vftti but on the Karikas as well, bears testimony to his knowledge of the text 
of Dhvanyaloka as consisting of both the Karika portion and the Vftti portion 
so closely welded together as to form part and parcel of one undivisible work. 
Whatever be the tradition, the internal evidences of the kind pointed out in 
the body of this paper must be admitted to go a considerable way in deter- 
mining that the author of the Karikas is different from the author of the 
Vrtti. 



MISCELLANEA 


DR. CHAGHATAI AND " POONA IN THE MUSLIM PERIOD ” 

Recently a worker from the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics (Poona), 
drew my attention to a note on ‘ Poona in the Muslim period ’ by Dr. M. A. 
Chaghatai of the Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute (Poona) 
which has appeared in its Bulletin. As a serious student of history, I naturally 
b^an to peruse it with mudi interest but could not finish it in the same mood. I 
often felt that there was something unusual and out of curiosity just tried to verify 
some of the statements in it To my regret I found the following descrepandes. 
It should be noted that they occur in the part of the note concerned with the direct 
references about Poona and the foot-notes added to elucidate the same. Perhaps 
many more may come to light if the whole note is subjected to a rigotious scrutiny 
which of course will require more labour. 

On page 408 of the 2nd volume of the above Bulletin Dr. Chaghatai, after 
remarking that no actual mention of Poona by name could be found so far (till 
1009 A.H./1600 A.D.) and thinking that he had fortunately detected two such re- 
ferences in Akbarnama (AN) and Ain-i-Akbarl (AA) summarises them thus : 
“ On the 11th Mihr, 1007 A.H./1598 A.D. the fort of Fhina was captured. It is one 
of the famous forts of Birar and is situated on a hill. It has a river on three sides 
which is never fordable. Under the Mughals from the days of Akbar the country 
wag divided into districts or scnkars. The districts were also distributed among 
parganas or sub-divisions, qurykits, niahals and taluqas. Accordingly the Ain-i- 
Akbari furnishes a clear mention of Puna then in the sarkm Kallam. Parganas 
like Talegaon, Wmgaon, Bela etc. are mentioned also in the same sarkar." To 
illustrate the point further, he has added a short foot-note on Kallam.^ 

But nothing could possibly be more inaccurate than these statements, es- 
pecially the identifications. On the proper name Puna,i the editor of the English 
transactimi of AN has added a foot-notei^ that it is the same! as Paner of the 
English translation of AA by Jarret (Vol. II, pp. 229, 233). The editor of the 
•original text of AN records and as the two variants of 

Puna® Whatever may be the exact pronunciation of the name, this identifica- 
tion seems to be correct ; for the sdmilar descriptions of Panar occurring twice in 
AA'* are found to be practically identical with the one given in AN. In AA PanSr 
is stated to be the chief town of both a pargana and a sarkar of the same name 
in the sttbah of Berar^ and seems to be PSifler of the Marathi documents at 
Pavnar of the survey map. It lies 5 miles to the north-east of Wardha, a district 
town in Berar, it has a fort and the river Dham encircles it on three sides. Now in 
the text of AA -r'T:. is given as a name of one of the 31 parganas that were included 
in the sarkar Kallam (Text Vol. I, p 482). It has been speW as Punah in the 
Eriglish translation of AA ; but in the absence of diacritical marks in the text of 
AA, it can also be spelt as Pawnah. This seems to be the substitute for modem 
Pohnah of the maps, lies in the Wardha district and is situated not far from KaJannb 


1. For detailed references vide Dr. Chachatai’s original note. 

2. Vol. Ill, p. nil. 3. Vol. Ill, p. 743, and n. 6. 

4. Text Vol. I, pp. 477, 480. 

5. Text Vol. I, p. 480 ; trans. Vol. II, p. 235. 
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and other pargana-towns in the same sarkar. Almost all of these pargana-towns lie 
in the Yeotmal and the adjoining districts in Berar and the Hyderabad state. Thus 
it will be clear that Panar, Pohner or Pavnar is different from Pa\vTiah or Pohnah 
and that! Pawnah, Kallam, Talegaon, Waigaon, Bela etc. have absolutely no con- 
nection with Poona, Talegaon, Wai, Bella and Kallam (a small village, four miles 
north of Manchar on the Poona-Manchar road). Poona was neither reputed for 
any hill-fort, nor was it ever encircled by any unfordable river on its three! sides 
and was never a sarkaT-town. It was only a pmgana-to'fm under the smkar Jun- 
nar and subah Khujista-Buniyad Aurangabad when it came under the sway of 
Mughals. Dr. Chaghatai is certainly mistaken in connecting the mention of Puna 
and other places in AN and AA with Poona and the places near Poona. 

In line 27, page 407 and in line 11, page 409 of the same volume of the Bulletin 
occurs the place-name Dharwar. Not only the contexts at both the places show 
that Dharur in the Bid district of the Hyderabad state is meant there, but the 
spelling of the namd itself can suggest the same and in the Cambridge History of 
India the identification has been actually accepted. But Dr. Chaghatai would not 
like to have that way. He would take it as Dharwar implying thereby perhaps Dhar- 
war in the Kamatak. But the latter has no possible connection with Dirur or Dharud 
of the contexta® 

On page 409, Kh^ Zaman is stated to have been detained on the banks of 
Kharonadi, while rushing from Junnar to the banks of Ainda (Indrayanl) near 
Lohgaon, in pursuit of Shahaji who was in the neighbourhood of Poona and Dr. 
Chaghatai adds a foot-note to the effect that this Kharonadi is the same as the 
Karha river which flows through Saswad and Baramati. Unfortunately the spell- 
ing in the original text of the Badshahnama where occurs this river-name does not 
allow us to read it as Kharonadi ; it must be read as Khornadi or Ghornadi'^ and 
Ghod which is the correct pronunciation of the first syllabld of the name, is a 
river which every one has to cross while coming from Junnrur to Indrayanii near 
Lohgaon which is to the north-east of Poona. Karha is to the south-east of Poona 
and one cannot come to it unless one crosses the Indrayani. Thus the Karha river 
is not evidently meant here. 

In foot-nbte 34a Hogiri and Rai Pak are giv'en as the names of Randaula- 
kh^’s fiefs. These two names are taken from a ms. copy of Muhammadnama in 
the Bijapur Museum : but these can easily be read as Hukeri and Raibag and the 
places are at once identified. 

B. 1. S. Mandala, Poona. G. H. Khare 


MORE ABOUT POONA IN THE MUSLIM PERIOD 

In our present state of knowledge about historical geography of mediaeval 
India, there is every likelihood of wrongly identifying one place for another. But 
the main object of my note on ‘ Poonat in the Muslim Period,” as should be cleat 
to every cme, has neither been to forge documents nor to force unintelligible inter- 
pretations, but to present the material in its original form. I have, therefore, 
tried to give OM of the poa^le readings of the Persian text. I had in view in 
writing the articld not to find how long ago Poona was in existencje but to find 
out how long ago it existed historically in the Muslim Period. The line of research 


6. ^Jiatui-Metatfur p. 444 and Boishahmma, Vol. I. part I, p. 516. 

7. Badshahnama, Vol, I, part II, p. 225. 
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which I had chalked out for me was to work backwards from the days of Shivaji. 
While reading the Akbarnama (AN) and the Ain-i-Akban (AA) of Abu’l- Fazal, 
I was struck by the mention of a place, the spelling of which in Persian was 
exactly the same as that of the name of our city, and also by the fact that it 
could be pronounced exactly like the name of our city, Poona, or Poonah (GuAl>- 
win’s tr. A A. p. 512). The fact supported by the circumstantial evidence that 
the province in which the Poona of the AA was located, also contained such places 
an Indori {Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, Pt. Ill, p. 132), Amrauti (Ibid., 
295), Ane (Ibid., 104), Belhe (Ibid., 109), Talegaon (Ibid.. 449), Kallami (Ibid., 
232), Bori (Ibid., Pt. II. pp. 446-7) — names which are undoubtedly met with 
in our own district of Poona, was enough to allure the reader’s imaginatiort to our 
own Poona. One of these, Kallam, apart from the one found in the Poona district, 
is also found in the Travanoore state, in the Othmanabad district of Hyderabad 
Deccan, and in the Yeotmal district, etc., etc. I may also add that a peep into the 
dim past with the aid of those travellers who have visited thd Deccan, or of the 
local inscriptions of the old Deccan Dynasties such as Rashtrakutas, is likely to 
open a new vista to the antiquity of our Poona, where a temple of Puneshwar 
existed in the 13th century which was subsequently transformed into a mosque, 
at present known as the mosque of Shaikh Salla (Shaikh §alahu’d-Din). 

Poona M. A. Ch.wjhatai 


SIVAD^SA’S JYOTIRNIBANDHA : THE WORK AND ITS DATE 

The Jyotirnibandha or the Jyatirmbandkasarvasva at it is called in some of 
its colophons, is a big compendium noti only of Jyautii^a as its name indicates but 
of several allied subjects. The work has been very popular with astrologers, old- 
type almanac-makers and priestly Paajditas as it readily furnishes their require- 
ments in Astronomy, Astrolc^, Dharma, Tantra, etc. in the compass of) a single 
volume. Its MSS, complete or only of a few sectionaf^ thereof, are mentioned in 
most of the published catalogues of Sanskrit MSS and it has also been printed^ 
at least twice, the Poona echtion® being current at present. 

The work is of an encyclopaedic character. The author generally treats with 
the tofMCS by citing older works and authors and states his own views mainly when 
a topic entails conflicting views. Hosts of authorities have been cited through and 
through- I have prepared the following list of works and authors cited in the 
Jyotirnibondha from the Poona edition ; — 

91^, 3TRlt, 


1. E.g., Vide H. D. Velankas ; CatdloBue of Samslqrta and Prakjta MSS in tbs 
Library of the Botx^y Branch of the Roy^ A^tic Soaety (1926), Nos. 258 and 
315. 


2. British Museum Catalogue of Sanskrit, Padi and Prahit Books, Vol. 1898, 
m 389 and Vol. 1928, p. 985. The former was a lithograph edition issued from 
Benares in 1878. 

3. Anand^ama Sanskrit Series, No. 85, 1919, edited by RaAgnitha SSstri 

Vaidya. 
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«i^, *1^1 ^, *pt, n^cir, w, 

=^c5f, =5Sf^, 5^=^, 5Rn%, stri^- 

'^?5«E, snrRj^lR, STMthlYIH , 'j41(^I^'1'^*'I, 

g 4 ^^dv^ , cirf^, cnf^^itoP, cn^mic, ^s?, 

h^, 

ifRq^srqqqt, fTnii%?i^1|cTr, jir^, f^r»hi- 

sfttofT, q53ra^>?2n5n, 'I255 ?if:, 75^, q^ig^i<ir, ^rrr, 

Vi(RK^I^, 'Tft^, T^Jlter, ftcTFTf, 3^, 5ppi?iR, g«^?, 

^jRFa,, tec3?, sRtnqift^ricf, sr^- 

a^, SROT^t, a¥T5F[K, a^RFRT, ^rl^, 5[rW^<7, 'S^SSf^T, afR^IPT, ^fR^T- 
5rrcR, pwi, ?5«ncR, <i^c^i<rift«W, f5==*T3, 

4Wt, ^5ish, m^, jwr»T» ^1^, 

JiW^, mif, ^FT^, ^#^giFr, ¥ff^- 

m, *iM?i<3<iwr, *n3ft, ym, ^iRsjfsr, ¥n^, w^imi, ( quoted from the 

), *n^, «nRa[S3RfR, »ftti, ^h4<r^, ijns or ^jqr^s^, sjg, 

*RJF7fnj|^, *T3, *TR%?KR55t, 

RfWFRtfS^, *15 wr:?t, *ns^, RPS52I, *nt^, ftt?, *ira^, 

irra^, »TF^, fttrr^, *jg#^mf5i®, gi:W»T, 

3^iqy, 4^^^, qn, wrirr, qwiw, 

aw?n^, wcw, 3insira?ft7, qi^iftnw, qitufiidufiii, qi^imK, 3?jok, 

qhrwtw, qhiqisn, ql*R^, mm^, ^Fwisr^, 

Wm, d*W, dq^TO l ^qi , 

afSTRRB, 5W, ^RS3^, #31^, q^, q<IfTd<3, d<I13<l«l, srrrrt, q%, 

qiWR, qFCTqM, q^R, qra^, qi ^ q^, q i ^ S ^ tq, qi^qiRT, 

ft''j<q*i<q, R's(q«cii, l^pqii^Rtq, f^?[«ifqqpT, f^qn^rfqqii, f^qr^qd®, 

l^qRfjqiqq, ^wsnw, 

f^w53<.w, ^qgq^qq, wqpr, f5^^^t, i??ip^, qq^IRq, qRgqg, 


*• %q% 5 §’^: I ^nqr^ ^ gq; ?Fq^ qrf^ 

^ I, p. 349. footnote. 

5. ** wiwiftiqNiwf '4ifH^4}-^ — ci^fsa^; ^eiqt IqfiRTT q i q i ^ i ^qq 

q f^W*^ I qT*r giPit flfRiqt 5>q qq: q II etc-” P- 105. 

_6. Vide n^ para^rRih foe the axuiousness of dtatiOQs from the MuhurtO' 
cittimtmfi and the HMturtacQ^otnafd imich are at least tt Centura later in date than 
the /yotirmbenilu. 

7. R q ijgdqti^X l[g5q»i” p. 163. The editor is wrong when 

he thinks that is a mistake for “ ^||Prt<fcH<!*t<t>^ ** for KamaSkara* 

bhatta’s^^«ham^h0r« is mudi later m date and all old MSS of the Jyotimibandha 
read W F^ t i qi^ . 
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15^, I^HW, 

^cRwq^, 5ifsra*??, ?iR552W%cn, 

5i[f^MK, 5n#«rc, 5n^c5, ?ii#f^^j^>7a«, P^i^q^irer, snt^, #:f#n255, 

%^t^Tn:cr, 

g^rra^T, ^crraR, 

W^, ?TcTO, ?R?fJIR, ?THfc5!, «Hf^*lcT, 

?r5^, ^Miw, 

fe^SRWR, #, #5r^’T, ?#r5RT, 

filter, |r1^, im^, 

and some anonymous woilcs and authors referred to as Hdl^<, 3T!^, ^^RIL 

etc. Some of these names are such as have not been recorefed in the three volumes 
of Aufredit's Catalogus Catatogamm. 

However, on a conyiarison with an undated but considerably old MS of the 
f yetirnibandha recently acquired (Accession No. 6089) by the Scindia Oriental 
Institute, Ujjain, I find that a few of these dtations are not authentic and cuiginal. 
Citations from the Muhurtadntamat^i, the Muhiirtacudamaiia, Servtajna-NBrSya^ 
and the Smjtidarpa^, for instance, are wholly absent in the MS. These passages 
were incorporated by the editor in the main body of the text, without a critical 
estimate thereof and in utter disregard of chronology in the case of the first two 
worics (vide below), on the evidence of only one of the four MSS used by him. 
They may safely be regarded as later inteipolations made by someone with a view 
to adding to the bulk and exhaustivenes!3 of the work. Thus the above list which 
would otherwise be of immense use in i deciding the chroixrfogy of several works and 
authors has to be used with caution. 

Regarding our author we know little beyond his name which is given in a majer- 
rity of MSS as Siva(£sa and in a few MSS as SivaiSja. He does not mention any 
detail concerning himself, his parentage, etc. in his introduction :— 


" cTcysT: I 

*ig^ iwrft cTii. iM n 
3T 4> g 4ig^ ^T%: Ti^: I 

anc^ina JTaftr JT: w ll ^ II 

Tt I 

d wMr;. II ^ ii 


HOl^fPwi T 5?n# II V n 

n*t: 'RRK' I 

3Ric(lr^ nwffa 3^:Auwii4t4^r: ii h ii 
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5^: — 


II ^ U 

W 511^ Wr.m: 


rT5^^: ^ 'T;^55F^ 3fr%*TJ^ 11 vs 
^ Ri^ snr^ ^ JTcf^n 


I 

II 

II ^ II 




or in his conclusion : — 


fct«2n^ II 


^ ^ 5P: I 

iT?n!n^«n^ ^ f^srr ii 

sncw =sr rT«n i 

JP«rf^RV|^JTTlfRcit 5T t| II 


The coloidions to major chapters, too, read i^RTlTS® Suramahatha 

TTOs probably the surname of the author’s family, but it gives us no definite clue to 
his community, locality, etc. The author once quotes® a well-known stanza from the 
Purufosukta and assigns it to the Vajasaneyi branch of White Yajurveda and not 
to Rgveda. This may remotely suggest that he came of a Brahmaioa family belong- 
ing to that sdiool of WJdte Yajurveda. For want of evidence it is also difficult to 
identify him with any of his namesakes mentioned by Aufrechti® and others as 
authors of various Sanskrit works. 

The verse etc. of the ocMidusion may mean that the author 

Sivacfisa gives the credit of his achievement <rf preparing the pr^ent encyclopaedic 
work to the Great God or that a scholar named Vigjju subsequently revised the work 
and made necessary additions and alterations thereirt 

The author, of course, does not mention his date anywhere in the work, but the 
same can be fixed within reasonable limits in the light of external evidence. The 
Jyotimibandha has been quoted as a work of authority in Anantadeva’s Samskdra- 
haustubha (1645-75 a.C.),ii in Nllakalpthabhatta’s Suddhimayukha and Sarhskdra- 
mayukha (1610-45 A.c.),t>l® in Kamalakarabhatta's Sudrakamaldkara and Ninraya- 
sindhui (1612 A.c.)^ in Narayaija’s com. MartandavattaHhu (1573 A.c.)tH on his 


8. The reading in a MS used by the editor is “o I g ^l^PiaT - 

*1512: t>nRl'tl^T: II”. In this reading can be marked an attempt to paraphrase 

the name SvarSja and to assign a royal status to the author. Much value, however, 
cannot be attached to this reading as it is not supported by any other MS. 

9. " — W»TtS?*r g^sWRfi^ l g; ?I5R?I: I g;? 

<FQait ^ SPIRR II ” p. 351. 

10. E.g., Cateiogus Cettalogenum, Vrf. II, p. 154 — " Son of Phundhi, younger 

brother of Kvakara, from Gurjara, cornposed in 1479 ; Muktavalipaddhati or Jdtaka- 
tnu^dvaiipaddJiatid' The date mentioned here almost coincides with the age to 
which I have asagned our author, but for want of his other details the identity 
cannot proceed further. 

11. P. V. Kane : History of Dharma^stra, Vol. I (Pocma, 1930), p. 452. 

12. Ibid., p. 440. 

13. Ibid., p. 437. 

14. H. D. Velankar ; Catalogue oj Samskrta and Prdkjta MSS in the Library 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Aaatic Sodety, p. 106, No. 321, 
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own Muhurtarmrtemda (1571 A.C.), in Pitambara’s coti. Nintayamrta (1524 A.c.)“ 
on his own VivShmpafala (1522 A.C.) and in several other undated works like Sama- 
karatantrika’s Gotrapravctramanjart,^'^ etc. 


Thus it had come to be recognised as a standard and authoritative work at least 
by 1524 A.C. and must have been in arculation for a oonsiderable period before that 
date. Hence the lower limit for its date cannot be fixed later than c. 1500 a.c. Latest 
among the works settled in dates dted in the Jyotirrdbandha are Hemadri’s Catur- 
voTgacintamani, including its Tirthakhando, Ddnokhanda and Vratakhcof da sections, as- 
signed to 1260-70 A.c.,1^ Parsurama’s BhupalavaUabhaoompcsedin 1356 A.C.^® andVi6- 
vesvarabhatta's Madanapdrijdta and Madanamaharnava assigned to 1360-90 A-C.^® It 
has been shown above that the citations occurring in the printed edition from the 
Muhurtacintdmani (1600 A.C.)®® and the MuhMctcuditnot^i (c. 1618 A.c.)®^ are not 
original. Hen<» the upper limit for the date of the J yotirmbandha has to be fixed 
somewhere about or after 1400 A.C. It is significant to note that our author does 
not include any of the celebrated and learned works*® composed by Ke^ava (c. 1496 
A.c.),*® father of Ga?:ie&idaivajina, among the numerous authorities dted by him. 
On the basis of this negative evidence, which is of course not strictly conclusive, the 
period 14(X)-1500 A.C. to which the f yotirnibandha has been reasonably assigned above 
may be tentatively narrowed down to c. 1400-1480 A.c. 


MSS of an ai>parently different J yotirmbandha of anonymous authorship are 
mentioned at some places. I have no means to decide if the work in each of those 
MSS bears or not any relation to Sivadasa’s J yotirnibandha.^* The MSS Library of 
the Sdndia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, possesses a complete MS (Accession 
No. 2350) *5 of a similar J yotirnibandha not mentioning its author’s name anywhere. 
On a comparison, however, I find that it is nothing but a collection of stray*® and 
spontaneous selections from Sivadasa’s J yotirnibandha itself. The same may be said 
of the incomplete Tanjore MS No. 11406®^ of a slightly different J yotirnibandha on 
the evidence of the extracts furnished in the Tanjore Catalogue. 


Ujjain 

16-5-42. 


Sadashiva L. Katre. 


15. S. B. Dikshit : ' Poona, 1931), p. 472. 

16. P. V. Kane ; History of Dharmasdstra. Vol. I, p. 5423. 

17. Ibid., p. 357. 

18 Vide my paper BkupalavaUabha : the Work, its Author and Date Publi^d 
in the SUver [ubike Volume of ABDRI (1943). So far as I am aware, the /yotfirw- 
bandha is didonologically the first work to quote from the Bhup^avallaibha which 
is dted therein numerously, sometimes imder the abbreviation Bhupdla. 

19. P. V. Kane : History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. I, p. 388 ff. 

20. S. B. Dikshit : Wl PP- 278, 473, etc. 

21. Ibid., p. 472. 

22. E.g., the Grahakmtuka. the J dtakopaddhati, the Tajakapaddhati. the 

MuhuJtatattva, etc. ^ ^ 

23. S. B. Dikshit P- 471. 

24. The J yotirnibandha is also dted in Prataparaja’s Parasuramapratapo 
assigned to 1531-11550 A.C. Vide Poona Orientalist, Vol, VII, p. 16. 

25. E.g., AuFRECHT ; Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, p. 212a. 

26. E.g., the MS begins abruptly with verse 7 of Sivadasa’s introduction : 

5TO; I etc. 

27. Vide A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS in the Tanjore Maha- 
raja ^rfoji’s Sarasvati Mahal Library, Vol. XVI (1933), p. 7599 ff. 
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Vedic Acaryas, while quoting the ancient authorities refer to them either 
expressly by name or in a general way. For instance, Yaska, the .great exegeticai 
Acarya, quotes the previous authorities by name : 
as well as in a general way by the words such as 

®tc. This general way of citation has been proverbial in the 
Prost-Brahmanic literature. The composers of Sutras have faithfully resorted to 
these exmventions in their respective works. Thus we find in the following siitras : 


(«) apjTf^ srnoT ^ 


it I 

(Bau.Dh.I, 3, 8.) 


(b) rf'T^^^rrarR Dh. I, 4, 47.) 

(c) , ^ 

(rf) ^ aricfrf^t^ aricJTsr^ i 

(Bau. Dh. II, 10, 49.) 

.(«) ^cTI'^JRqvjtqn: 

(W Dh. XX. 46.) 

It is self-evident from the above passages ending with the word 
that they are quotations other than the EHiaimia Sutras. Thq study of Pw. also 
leads to the same omclusiona To cite the same authority. Haufig zur Anfiihrung 
von zitaten aus normativen Biichem oder bei Angabe von Lehrsatzen ”, i.e., often 
for bringing in quotations from standard books or for statement of authoritative 
prindples. 

All authorities are unanimous in this verdict that ^ fqiTR^ or 

“sed invariably as a sign of citations. But it is not established 
90 far as to which particular branch of literature is referred by these words. 
Dr, L. Sarup has noted in one of his foot-notes in Nirukta (iv. 4) that Ya^ 
uses for Saihhita portion whereas ^ is generally 

emidoiyed by him for quotations from the Brahmaiias. 


His conclusions are right so far as the Nirukta is concerned, the only notable 
exception being < % ^ f %Tq% which is traced in Bgveda X. 94. 9. If 

this single citation is proved from one of the last Bnahmasiic works it would then 
be certain that Yaska definitdy implied Bramanic passages by| ^ I 
We have now to ascertain if the same Yaskian tradition has been followed up by 
Dharma Sutra writers. The passages punctuated with ^ 

are traceable in the extant Brahmaoas but there are certain references which are 
untraoedbk namely : 


(a) qppqf snWJUlSSRT (^f 3m^ 

(Va. Dh. IV, 3.) 




1. Nirukta X. 5. 2. Ibid., II, a 

3. IbifL, I, i ; vii,! 13 ; viii, 14 ; x, 10. 

4. /bid., II, 3 ; v, 1 ; vi, 3 ; viii, 20 ; x, 17 ; xii, 7. 

5. IM-, I, 4 ; 11, 11 ; III, 12 ; iv, 4 ; vii, 12 ; viii, 22 ; x, viii ; xi, 29 ; xii, 13. 
a Bmtdkmyma Dkmrma Siitra, Mysore Government’s aeries No. 34, 1907. 

7. B9S. No. xxiii, 1883. 
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ib) 5IFW5: ^ 

(c) 2wr 3^ srsn 

Kara Datta, the celebrated commentator of the Apastambha Dhanna Sutra 
paraphrases 1^21^ as ^ I Gobindasvamin too, inj he Bau- 

dhayana Dharma Sutra renders ^ f^fR% 

(I, 11, 18).Skandasvamin, while commenting on ' 2 ?^^^ ^ 

{Nirukta, II 17) remarks as follows : — 


1 


Thus the commentators are unanimous in construing 


«'‘th the 


Biahmat^as;. 

Above all, there is an indispensable evidence which ^aks for the same con- 
clusion. Both Apastambha Dharma Sutra and Hiranyakesi-Dharma Sutra belong 
to the Taittiriya Sakha. Their texts are so identical that one is led to believe that 
either of them iq copied from the other. Prof. P. V. Kane in his Hisioiy of 
Dharma ^stra^ writes : The Hiranyakesi-Dharma-Siitra is indebted to the Grhya 
giutra of Hiaradvaja. The Dhanna Sutra of Hiranyakesin can hardly be called 
an independent work. Hundreds of Sutras are borrowed word for word from the 
Apastambha EWiarma Sutra ”. Dr. Buhleri® also holds the same view, as is 
evidenced from the following remark : 

The Hiraijyakesi-EHiarma Sutraii belongs to a school which is sub-division of 
the Apastambha and is almost identical with the Sutra of the latter. 

It is of interest to note that the following Sutras substitute ^ for 

versa. 

Hi. Dh. 


(fl) m cTO: 

(XXVI. 1, 19.) 

(ft) qro ^ anpam: 

(XXVII. 2, 21.) 

(c) 

fv- ^ « f\ — - 

5t|^dr(44 

(XXVII, 2, 35.) 


Ap>a. Dh. 

(I, 1, 11.) 

qTOR 

(ll, 6. 20.) 

tro^ cSl+MiRftdifirr- 

(II. 7, 16.), 


The above citations prove beyond a doubt that both the terms were synony- 
mous in the Dharma Sutra period. Hence it is safe to conclude that 
in this branch of literature px)ints exclusively to the passages of Brahmaiias. 
Uhore S. R. Sehgal 


8. Cf. also the gloss of Maakari on GautamOi Dharma Sutra, .xi, 12. 

9. Vol. I, p. 46. 10. BSS., No. XUV. 

11. Anajufishrama Sanskrit Series No. 53. Prasna xxvi, and xxvii from text 
of the Dharma Sutra. 
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GENESIS OF THE KAHAMUKARI FORM OF KHUSRO’S POETRY 

Amir Khusro (1255-1324), one of the foremost writers in Hindi Khafi Boli has 
used several forms of poetry tQ express his genius of which' kaha-mukari (Denial of 
an apparent assertion) is one. It consists in an expression of a certain idea through 
the words, but ultimately that idea is denied and another (which also is possible 
owing generally to pun) substituted. This form, thus is the representative, so to 
say, of the second variety of Apahnufi defined by Vi4vahatha in the Sahitya- 
darpajia X 38(b), 39(a), e.g. 

kale varidharariaimpatitayd naiva sakyate sthatum 
utkaitthitasi tarale nahi nahi sakhi picchalah panthdh 

“ In the time of water-bearers ( clouds) it is not possible to remain 'without a 
hu^and ’ ” 

“ O fickle one ! art thou feeling the pangs of separation ? 

“ O no 1 my friend ! no, the path is slippery and one cannot but slip.” 

Here the word dpatitayd gives two meanings — (1) ‘ the absence of the husband ’ and 
(2) the liability not to fall. This example, given by Visvanatha, is Srngdrdtmaka 
(of the erotic sentiment) and the words suggest a husband. 

The words as found in the kaha-mukan of Khusro suggests in all cases (Khusro 
Id HintE kavita edited by Brajaratnadasa, Nagari Pracharipi Sabha, Benares, 
S.V. 1978, pp. 43-53), the husband {sajand), the lower who is ultimately denied and 
some other idea brought up. For instance : 

tana mand dhana ka hai vaha mdlika 
vane diyd mere goda me balaka. 
vase tdkasata jiko kdma 
at sakhi sajana? na sakhi Rama. 

" He is the lord of my body, mind and wealth, it is he who gave me this son in my 
lap, desires of my heart are satisfied by him.” " O friend I is it the husband ” ? 
*‘CSi ! no, (it is) Rama.” 

Most of the current Indian forms of poetry can be ea^y traced back to some 
earlier forms. For instance, the devotional songs having a burden {dhruva or (eka) 
such as those of Mira, Suradasa and Tuladasa, have their forerunners in the Rgveda 
X. 121st hymn — kasmai devdya havi^ vidhema 

“ to which Deity shall we make the offering ? ” 

The kdhamuharis of Khusro find their near type in the Jataka (dr. 3rd Cen, 
Bx.). Irr the Maha-remmagga Jataka (No. 546) the Deity who dwdt in the parasol 
of the king asks four questicHis — 

(1) hanti hatthehi pddehi mukhanca parisumbhati 

sa ve raja piyo hoti, kan tena-m-abMpassasiti—}a.\skiL VI, p. 376. 

“(He) strikes with hands and feet, and beats on the face ; O king, he is dear (hus- 
band) , whom do you think him to be ” ? 

(2) akkosati yathdhdmarit c’ assa icchati 

sa ve rajs piyo hoti kan tem-mabM passasiiti — ibid, p. 377. 

” (She) abuses him as mudi as she desires, yet wishes him to omae near ; O king 
he is dear (hudjand), iriuMn do you think him to be ” ? 

(3) abbhakkkati abhutena aRkem-m-abkisaraye 

sa ve raja piyo hoti, kan tenorm-abhipassasiti—ibid, p. 377. 

" .(She) reviles him without cause, uid without reason reproaches ; O king, he is dear 
.(husband), vdxan do you think him to be.” ? 
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(4) hatatfi mntAca ponart vatthasemsanani ca 

sa ve raja piyo hoti, km tena-m-abMpassa^ti — ibid, p. 378. 

" (He) takes food and drink, clothes, beds and stools ; O king, he is dear (husband), 
whom do you conader him to be ” ? 

In all these four quesstions set by the Deity to the king, the suggestion is that 
of the (beloved) husband mord or less, as we find in Khuaro in' a more assertive 
form (and in most of the stanzas in an obscene implication), but the real idea is 
different. Therein lies the knottyness of the question. The answers as set forth 
in the Jataka itself, propounded by Mahosadha, the wise minister of the king, are 
(1) and (2) — child, (3) man and' woman in love and (4) mendicant. But (3) 
also possibly should have its answer in — child. 

In all these four stanzas the words have been so chosen as to indicate ‘ the deer 
one ’ in every case, but in reality the ‘ dear one ’ is denied, and some other meaning 
indicated owing to the potentiality of those words to give a double meaning. 

The second half, of each of these stanzas which is identical {sa ve r3fd piyo hoti, 
kan tena^mJabhipassaslti) has been interpreted differently by Cowell and Rouse 
Jatakas (Eng. Trans.) Vol. Cam. U. P., pp. 187, 190, 191). They translate it 
as : 

" Yet, O king, he is dear, and grows dearer than a husband.” I feel that this 
translation is not quite accurate. But acceF>ting that ‘ kan tena-m-abhipassosi ’ should 
be taken as Cowell and Rouse take it (not minding the person in the verb and jmn- 
ing up kan and /ewo to make up kantena < hdntena to make the instrumental sag., 
while the ablative would be required for their interpretation) the point of similarity 
between these stanzas and Khusro’s kahamukart becomes all the more apparent. In 
both we have the following common features : 

(a) a statement capable of double interpretation 

(b) the apparent interpretation being applicable to the ‘ lover ’ (husband). 

In the kahamukart the application to the husband is directly denied when the ques- 
tion is put, while in the P51i stanzas the question is put, but the answer is not found 
in them and is left to be given later. 

In these circumstances, I believe that the kuhamukan form is the development 
of the early form available in the PSli Jataka. It may be presumed that it went on 
developing in the folk-pKietry, until it was considered to be good enough for inclusion 
in standard poetry as the citations from Vi^vanatha and Khusro show. 

University of Allahabad. 

Baburam Saksena. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


We have pleasure in endorsing the following appeals and urging upon 
patriotic Indians to help the cause of India’s ancient civilization by respond- 
ing to them sympathetically and whole-heartedly. 

APPEAL FOR V. S. SUKTHANKAR MEMORIAL EDITION 

The sad and sudden demise of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the General Editor 
of the critical edition of the Mahdbharata on 21st January 1943' will be deeply 
nioumed by all his friends and admirers throughout the world The Great Epic 
of India was the be-all and end-all of his life and he died in harness while musing 
on his lectures on the three-dimensionai view of the Mahabkarata which he had 
been delivenng every Friday this January before the University of Bombay Like 
Ae late Prof. Dr. Moriz Winternitz of Prague who wrote his last letter to 
Dr. Sukthankar on the Mahabharata a few hours before his death Dr Suk- 
thankar was revising to the last moment of his conscious life his typescript of 
the lecture he was to deliver on the following day. He devoted more than 17 years 
of his precious life to the critical edition of the Mahabharata and allied studies 
and turned out work which has evoked the highest admiration not only from the 
most eminent Inckilc^sts but also from the most distinguished academic bodies 
all over the world such as the British Academy and the American Oriental Society. 
We, therefore, feel it both a sacred duty and a proud privilege to commemorate 
his signal services to Oriental Learning in a fitting manner, and accordingly pro- 
pose to bring out a Memorial Edition of his published writings at an early date. 

It is estimated that the collected published papers of Dr. Sukthankar may 
cover about 700 papers (royal octavo). These may be conveniently divided into 
one or two volumes dealing respectively with the Great Epic and with his other 
wntings. It is also proposed to include in this edition a literary biography of the 
great departed savant, materials for which are being gathered by the Signatories 
of this appeal. For this purpose the cooperation of his numerous friends and 
admirers who have come into personal contact with him is earnestly solicited. 
You are, therefore, requested to communicate to Prof. P. K. G(»e, Poona, Secret 
tary of the Memorial Edition Committee, your impressions of the great Orientalist 
together wth any letters received by you from him to enable the Committee to 
complete his literary biography. All help utilized for this purpose will be grate- 
fully acJcmwledged and all documents received will be returned to their respective 
owners. 

The cost of the Memorial Edition is estimated to cover more than Rs. 7,500 
and it is expected that this will be met by the voluntary contributions from his 
friends and admirers as also from Institutes interested in his valuable work in the 
domain of Indology, It is the earnest desire of the admirers of the late Prof. 
Dr. Sukthankar that at least the first volume of this Edition, consisting of his 
most important contributions to the critical study of the Great Epic should be 
puWished on the first anniversary of his death, i.e. on 21st January 1944. 

In view of the extreme shortage of paper the Memorial Edition will be limited 
to not more than 500 numbered copies. A minimum contribution of Rs. 20 to- 
wards the cost oC this ^tirm paid before 30 June 1943, will entitle the contri- 
butor to a free set of this Edition and to the inclusion of his name in the Tabula 
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Gratulatoria to be printed at the end of the first v^olume. All donations of Rs. 500 
or more will be indicated in the Preface to this wlume.* 

We hope that as an admirer of the work and scholarship of the late Professor 
Dr. Sukthankar you will associate yourself with the Memorial Edition Com- 
mittee in the execution of the present project which is in the nature of the 
greatest memorial that can be raised in honour of the monumental services rendered 
by the lamented professor to his motherland and to the cause of Indian Scholarship 
by bringing together in one place his scattered and inaccessible contributions from 
various journals and books. 

We shall feel obliged if you will kindly send to the Seaetary of the Committee 
your contribution at an early date to facilitate the wodk of the Memorial Edition. 

It is proposed that the ultimate balance of the proceeds of this Edition shall 
be invested in Government Securities for instituting a special medal, fellowship or 
lectureship at the Bhandarkar Orental Research Institute in connection with Epic 
Studies. 

Thanking you in anticipation. 
Yours Sincerely. 

K. M. jHAVERi, (Vice-Chairman). Bhawanrao Pant Pratinidhi, 

P. K. Com:, (Managing Editor). Raja of .Aundh, (Chairman). 


APPEAL FOR THE GANGANATHA JHA MEMORIAL 

Sir Ganganatha Jha died in November 1941. We feel that in order to honour 
a scholar and educationist of his eminence, a suitable memorial to him should be 
erected. We think that the best form which this could take is an Institute at 
Allahabad for study, research, and publication in Indology. This will be in keep- 
ing with his life work. In order that such an institute should be placed on a 
suitable and permanent basis, and making provision lor a building, for a collection 
of bocks and manuscripts, for jxiblication, and for stipends for scholars, it is esti- 
mated that an endowment of Rupees Three Lakhs will be needed. We realise 
that the times are not favourable ; but scholarship and learning must be encouraged 
at all times ; anri we trust that all those who respect culture and care for the 
humanities will respond generously to this appeal. We are glad to announce that 
with his characteristic generosity, the Hon. Maharajadhiraj Dr. Sir Kame^wara 
Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga has made a donation of Rs. 10,000 with a promise 
for a further sum amounting to Rs. 15,000 for this memorial. I>r. Jha’s sons 
have kindly promised to present to the Institute his large collection of Sanskrit 
bocks. All donations will be received and acknowledged by the Treasurer, Rai 
Bahadur Pandit Braj Mohan Vyas, Executive Officer, Allahabad Municipal Board. 
We trust the response will be both prompt and magnanimous. 


Hirdaynath Kunzru (Dr.) 

P. V. Kane (M. M.) 

Madan Mohan Malaviya 
M. S. Aney (Hon.) 

Ziauddin Ahmad (Sir) 

Maharaj Singh (Raja Sir) 
Chande^war Prasad Singh (C.I.E.) 
J. R. Gharpure 


K. V. Rangaswamy Ai5rangar 
A. C. Banerji 
Shri Ranjan (Dr.) 

Ram Prasad Tripathi (Dr.) 

S. M. All Kami 
Braj Mohan Vyas 
Tej Bahadur Sapru (Rt. Hon.) 
P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer (Sr) 


• All donations should be forwarded to Prof. P. K. Code, M. A. Hon. Secre- 
ary, V. S. Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee, Deccan Gymkhana, Poona 4, 
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Sita Ram (Sir) 

Panna Lall (Dr.) 

Jagnnath Baksh Singh (Raja) 

S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar (Dr.) 
Gangananda Singh (Kumar) 

Gopal Saran Singh (Thakur) 
Suniti Kumar Qiatterji (Dr.) 

P. K. Acharya (E>r.) 

D. R. Bhattacharya (Dr.) 

Ishwari Prasad (Dr.) 

Devi Prasad Shukla 
Umesh Mishra (Dr.) 

V. Srinivasa (Rt. Hon.) 

S. Radhakrishnan (Sir) 

T. Vijayaraghavachariar (Sir) 
Kailashnath Katju ( Dr. ) 

S. Abu Mohammad 
Shyam Elehari Mishra (Rao Raja) 
Narayan Prasad Asthana (Dr.) 
Tara Chand (Eh-.) 


Shyammandan Sahay 
Bhagwati Saran Singh 
A. P. Dube 
Dhirendra Verma (Dr.) 

Lakshmi Chandra .Tain (Dr.) 

K. Chattopadhyaya 
Bhagavan Das (Dr.) 

Aiinamalai Chetteiar (Raja of Chetti- 
nad) 

Sachchidananda Sinha (Eh.) 

Iqbal Narain Gurtu 
Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya (M. M.) 
Brijendra Swamp ( Eh. ) 

Kameshwar Narayan Singh 
A. Siddiqi (Dr.) 

R. D. Ranade 
Shivadhar Pande 

Babu Ram Saksena (Eh.) 
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REVIEWS 


Bengali Literature by Annada Sankara and Lila Ray ; published for the P.E.N. 
All-India Centre. Arya Sangha, Malabar Hill, Bombay by the International 
Book House Ltd., Ash Lane, Fort, Bombay, 1942.' Pp. 126 ; size 5" X 7L" ; 
Price : Rs. 2. 

But for the undercurrent of the literatures enshrined in the different languages 
of India, Indian culture would have been petrified by the ravages of time and com- 
pletely forgotten. It should be the aim of all lovers of Indian, culture not only to 
preserve this current in tact but to make it flow through the well scooped out chau- 
nelsl of national unity and thus make it available for the common man on whose 
cultural progress hangs the destiny of the nation. The India centre of the P.E.N. 
Association founded by Sophia WadiaI in 1933 must, therefore, be congratulated on 
all it^ activities in the cause of national unity by the spread of Indian culture on 
a wider level. The P.E.N. Books ..series projected by the above centre includes 
about 15 books dealing with Indian literatures out of which the book on Assamese 
literature by B. K. B.arua was published sometime ago. The volume before us on 
Bengali Literature partakes of the .same good qualities of form and presentation as 
characterized its predecessor in the series. The plan of each book in the series con- 
sists of (1) the history of the literature it deals with, (2) its modem developments, 
and (3) an Anthology' representative of the spirit it breathes. The present volume 
contains in all four sections :-~I — Old Bengali Literature ( Here Mr. A. S. Ray deals 
with the background of this literature and also with the Vaishnava, Sakta, Buddhist 
and the Muslim poets, the Rdmayana. the Mahdbhdrata, the Caitanya Chronicles, 
and folk literature): II Bengali Literature (This section by Mr. Ray deals 

with Michael, Bankim and his contemporaries and Rabindranath and his contem- 
poraries) ; III — Anthology (prose and verse) by Lila Ray and JV~ Suggested Read- 
ing List. We fully endorse Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee's deprecation of the pre- 
sent fashion of classifying authors according to their political, politico-economic or 
socio-political isrns, for in literature proper what matters most is aesthetic and emo- 
tional value (vide p. xi of Introduction). For those who make much ado about 
the linguistic difficulties in the sphere of Indian cultural unity we recommend the 
following observation of Sophia Waoia for seriotts consideration : — 

“ India’s many languages are not a curse, however much her enemies may call 
them so or heit political and other reformers may widi for a lingua franca. Ideas 
unite people and rule the world ; not words. Europe is not suffering because it has 
many languages but because conflicting ideas and competing ideas have confused 
issues and have created chaos. Pur many languages are Hiannels of cultural en- 
richment No systematic attempt has been made to popularise the story of the 

Indian literatures or to pre.sent gems from their masterpieces to the general public 
in English translation. This is now being attempted by the centre for India of the 
International P.E.N.” 

Creative vision consists not in adding to the chaos of ideas but in seeing the 
unity in diversity and in this vision alone lies the way to national regeneration and 
the upJift of the masses. 

P. K. Code. 


Vasanta Vildsa (an old Gujarati Phagu) edited with a critical Introduction and 
explanatory and Philogical Notes by Prof. K. B. Vyas, M.A., Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, with a Foreword by Muni Sree Jinavijayaji : N. M. Tri- 
pathi & Co. Bombay 2, 1942. Pp. Ixxvi + 89 ; size : 5" X 7" ; Price Rs 2-8-0. 
The late Diwan Bahadur K. H. Dhruva, the veteran Gujarati sdiolar was the 
first to bring Vasanta Vildsa to light. This poem is considered as one of the 
brightest gems of the Old Gujarati literature. By) his present critical edition of 
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this valuable work Prof. Vyas has laid all scholars under a deep debt of gratitude. 
The contents of the present edition arc best described by Muni Jinavijayaji : 
“ Prof. Vyas has disaissed exhaustively in his introduction most of the relevant 
topics — the MS material, Dhrava’s emendations, the question of the authorship and 
the date of comjxrsition, the characteristic features of the phagu form, the metrical 
form of the poem, and the phonology and the morphology of the contemp>orary Old 
Western Rajasthani language as preserved in the poem, examining all available evi- 
dence bearing on them critically The exact name of the author remains still un- 
determined inspite of several guesses. Prof. Vyas as,signs this phngu (phalguna) or 
Spring-poem to Vikarama Sarhvat 1400 ( =a.d. 1344) or so. Muni Jinavijayaji 
suggests even an earlier date viz. V. S. 1300 (= a.d. 1244) but for this suggestion 
there is “no positive evidence ” as he himself states in his scholarly Foreword. 

The business of a textual critic is to keep all his cards on the table and we are 
happy to find that Prof. Vyas has done his part of the job quite ably and convin- 
cingly. Besides the two MSS on which the present edition is based a third MS 
C reached his hands when the book was ready. Even this MS has been analysed 
and its readings incorporated in Appendix IV of the edition. The present edition 
reminds us of Mr. PRiYOLKAiRfs critical edition of Damayonti svaymhvara of Raghu- 
itetha Pundita (in Marathi). There i.s a bright future textual critics in this 
country if they care ] to persue and enforce the canons of Textual Criticism as dis- 
cussed in I>r. Katre’s recent book on Indian Textual Criticism. 

P. K. Code. 

Studies in Sanskrit Literature (First Series) by' Prof. C. R. Narsimha Sashtri, 

■M.A., Sanskrit I>epartment, University of Mysore, 1936. Pp. 97 + xix. 

Price Rupee One. 

This is a delightful collection of essays “ for the most part interpretative in 
character” especially written for cultured readers who have no time to master 
San^oit literature but who are eager to acquaint themselves with its treasures. 
Even for Sanskrit scholars pwoper they will serve as a tonic especially after an 
arduous study of epigraphs and prehistoric remaiira. Darvin complained in his 
oldl age that his life-long studies pertaining to his special subject had made him 
incapable of appreciating music and other arts as he had not developed special taste 
for it owing to other serious pursuits of the scientific variety. Researchers in Indo- 
logy, espedally those carrying on specialized research, will have to complain like- 
if they do not take occasional rambleal in the delightful domain of Sanskrit 
Sdhitya literature by way of change and refreshment. 

The three essays in the book before us are devoted to the writings ascribed to 
Amaru, Kiaratijhari and Hala. The fourth essay deals with “ A Novel view of 
Rasa ”. The Appendix contains the texts on; which Prof. SASTEf s exposition is 
based and is, therefore, useful for ready reference. Prof. Sastri is not merely a 
collector of roses in the garden of Sanskrit literature but he is also a perfumer who 
has distilled someJ good rosewater and at times the attar of hia roses. The condi- 
tion of the reader of the present essays will be something that of a youth at the 
si^t of a flower seller so aptly depicted in the following stanza of GathatSaptasan 
(VI— 98)* 

“The youth greedy beholding the charms of the Moulders of the flower 
seller hovers about her under various pretexts always a^ng the price of flowers.” 

P. K. G<m«. 

Bhatta Sri Mathui&katha renders this Prakrit Stanza as follows in his 
(p. 308 of N. S. P. Edition 1903). 



CHAPTER XVII 


BHOJA’S CONCEPTION OF ALAMKARA 

D(m<lin II. 1. 

I. Blioja's ^.abdalarinkaras ; description and review ; explanation of Bhoja’s 
conception of ^bdalarhkara ; writers who accepted Bhoja’s sabda- 
larhkaras ; comparison with Mahima Bhatta : critics of Bhoja’s 
sabdalariikaras. 

II. The Distinction Sabda Alariikara, Artha .\larrikara and Ubhaya .\laih- 

kara ; the history of the distinction, Bharata, Bhamaha, Dandin, 
Vamana, Udbhafa ; Rajanaka Tilaka’s commentary on Udbhafa’s 
A’.4SS. and the origin of t’ne theories of this distinction in that 
commentary: " Yadvaicitrya ”, “ Anvayavyatireka ” and “ Asrayii- 
srayibhava ” ; Mammafa >' Ruyyaka and Anvayavyatireka >' Asraya- 
srayibhava ; the attitude of later writers ; the ground of distinction 
adopted by Bhoja. 

III. Bhoja’s Arthalarhkaras and Ubhayalaihkaras. 

IV. Samsr§ti : the history of Samsrsti and Sarhkara ; those that hold one 

of the two and those who hold both differentiating the two, 
Sanisr§ti the greatest Alariikara in Bhoja. Bhoja’s followers. 

V. Bhoja’s view that Guna.s and Rasas are also .Alaitikaras. The concept 
of ■■ .\’ana-alarhkara-samsr§ti ” in Bhoja; Gupas and Alamkaras that 
are inseparably fused with Rasas ; Alariikara is of three classes, Sva- 
bhavokti, Vakrokti and Rasokti. Alariikara must be beautiful. 

VI. Bhoja’s Prabandha Alarhkaras, — of Sabda, Artha and both ; Bhoja’s 
source — Dandin ; comparison with Kuntaka's Prabandha-vakrata. 
Hemacandra borrows these features of Prabandha from Bhoja. 

In the period that lies between Bharata and Bhamaha, where we see 
only solitary silhouettes like Medhavin, some of the 36 1-aksanas of Bharata 
had crossed the small boundary and made the rank of .Alariikaras swell more 
and more from the slender number of three in Bharata. When we have the 
first definite sight in Bhamaha, we find some Lak^anas yet in the transition 
stage. Thus, Bhamaha says that .Asis, which is a Lak^ana in Bharata, is held 
by some as Alarhkara. Bhani takes it so and illustrates it. Dandin accepts it 
as an Alarhkara. Hetu is another Lak§ana now struggling to become an 
Alariikara. Bhamaha dismissed it as having no right to become an Alariikara 
since it has, on the whole, no Vakrokti in it. Dandin would take the challenge 
and w'ith a vengeance call it Uttamabhu§ana, excellent Alarhkara. Udbhata 
followed Bhamaha. Rudrafa recognised it as one of the Vastava set of Alarii- 
kitras. Mammata followed Udbhata and Bhamaha, and said that there could 
be no .Alarhkara in Hetu. which is a bald statement and that, if there was any 
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poetry in Rudrata’s illustration for Hetu, it was due to the Sabdalarhkara 
present there. Bhamaha often refers to Alarhkaras as having been given by 
others. The one definite fact emerging out of the fight over the chronology 
of Bhamaha and Dandin is that both based their books on literature that 
preceded them and that the two differ, the one accepting one set of facts and 
the other, another. Leaving aside the evolution and career of particular 
Alaahkjaras, in the history of Alarhkara, two important questions dominate 
the early period. They are, ( 1 ) the scientific classification of figures into those 
of Sabda and those of Artha and (2) the scientific differentiation of Alarh- 
fcaras from Guanas on the basis of a clear formulation of the respective posi- 
tions of these two elements in Kavya. 

Taking the second question first, we find in Bharata 36 Lak§anas, 4 
Alarhkaras, 10 Do§as and 10 Gunas clearly given. Bharata has not indicated 
the distinction between Gunas and Alarhkaras. As further work in Alath- 
fcara proceeded, the subject of the real nature and position of these two ele- 
ments was recognised as a problem by Vamana who followed up Dandin’s re- 
mark and offered some differentiation. Uribhafa and Vamana were authors of 
rival schools. The former definitely denied difference between these two concepts. 
Vamana tried to draw some distinction but compromised by holding two 
kinds of notions of the word Alaihkara, a bigger and a smaller one, the bigger 
as big as all beauty, Saundarya, in Kavya. The confusion on the nature of 
these two concepts was completely removed by the Dhvanydloka, but there 
were scholars after the time of Ananda who still chose to stick to the old 
school. One such is Pratiharenduraja, in himself a problem, being a commen- 
tator on Udbhafa, who follows completely Vamana on the difference between 
Guna and Alamkara. Bhoja is another writer of this kind, a very widely 
read scholar who utilised all the writers. Bhoja is an encyclopaedic writer 
and his writings are marked with a distinct passion for elaboration. Another 
feature of his writing is his trying to take up all views and somehow ac- 
commodate them in his own scheme. His conception of Alamkara is indeed 
strange. We are accustomed in early literature to see Guna considered as 
Alamkara, and also Rasas, Vrttis, Lak§aiiias and Sandhyahgas. Dandin con- 
sidered all beautifying features as Alarhkara. Bhoja followed him completely 
and even ‘ out-Dandinned ’ Dapdin- Most of the topics in Alamkara Sastra 
are held to be Alamkara by Bhoja. 

It has already been pointed out in the previous chapter how Bhoja fol- 
lows Vamana and quotes him on the nature of the difference between Guna 
and Alamkara. BhaRa Nfsimha, commentator on Bhoja’s S. K. A (Mad. 
Ms.), puts Bhoja’s position clearly thus ; 

!PT:, afPIfimpfr 31^^: I 

I P- 28. 

Bhoja classifies Alarhkaras into three classes, those of Sabda, of Artha 
and of both. We will examine the Alaihkaras themselves first and then come 
to the classification. Bhoja defines Sabdalarhkara thus : 
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^ 8J*n: I 

ffZTT STTcqr^^t II 

They are Sabdalariikaras which adorn Sabda by reasor> of Vyutpatti etc. 
Vyutpatti and the like are intended to comprehend, as Bhoja’s com- 
mentator, Ratnesvara, points out, language etc. in the fold of Alarhkara. 

^ I P. 121 

Bhatta Nrsimha says in his commentary that Vyutpatti is seen in the Sabda- 
larhkaras like Mudra and that by ‘ Adi Bhoja means features that produce 
Alarhkaras, Aucitya, Krama, Vipsa etc. Krama, Vipsa etc., can be compared 
to Bharata’s Lak§anas and Bhoja’s own Vakya dharmas. Both of them are 
Alarhkara-upayogi dharmas. 


X 


<53cqr^lfildl I X X X X 

S'R^nf^ ar^SlRTTi^ I ^ %g WT 11 


Mad. Ms. p. 25. S. K. A Vyd. 

Bhoja gives 24 Sabdalariikaras : 

Jati, Gati, Riti, Vftti, Ch.aya, Mudra, Ukti, Yukti, Bhaijiti, Gumphana. 
Sayya, Pathiti, Yamaka, Slesa, Anuprasa, Citra, Vakovakya, Prahelika, 
Gudha, Prasnottara, Adhyeya, Sravya, Prek§ya and Abhineya. 

Of these we are already familiar with Sle§a, Yamaka, Anuprasa and Citra 
of various kinds as Sabdalarhkaras. Though not as Sabdalarhkaras, w'e 
already know the concepts of Riti and Vrtti, and have also met with the 
words Bhaniti, Gumphana and Sayya. Ukti, Gumphana, Bhaniti,— these ordi- 
narily have no distinction but mean generally the collocation or Sarnghafana 
of poet’s words. Similarly, we have heard of Prahelika and Gudha and of 
Abhinaya as action in drama and of §ravya and Prek§ya as the two classes of 
poetic composition. Of a kind of Mudra as the favourite word with which 
a poet marks the last verse of each canto of his epic, we have already heard ; 
but Bhoja’s Mudra is of a different nature. The totally new names we 
come across here are Jati, Gati, Chaya, Mudra, Pathiti and Vakovakya. 


1. Jati. The first ^abdalarhkara is really the Aucitya of Bha§a or lan- 
guage. A proper use of the various languages with changes to suit the situa- 
tion adds to the beauty of the work and hence it is that the choice and proper 
employment of Jati or language is considered an Alarhkara here. That lan- 
guage is iSabda and that it should therefore be naturally a Sabdalarhkara 
need no explanation. Says Bhoja : 


and Ratnesvara explains : 
arafRdl ^ 3TTf-^ I 
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Bhatta Nr^imha also says (p. 28, Mad. Ms, S. K. A. VyS.) 

ar^rf^ir^: sn^urTTif^i^ ii 

Aucitya of language is of two kinds as applied to those who speak and 
to that which is spoken, Vaktf-aucitya and Vi§ayaucitya. Bhoja briefly in- 
dicates what Bharata has dealt with in respect of drama. The use of Sanskrit 
and other languages according to characters (in drama) is one kind of the 
^bdalaihkara of Jati. Certain parts of the country speak only certain dialects 
and observing that fact is another kind of Bha?a-aucitya of Jatyalarhkara. 
Here Bhoja is indebted to Rajasekhara who has dealt with the topic of 
Bha^s in two places in his Kdvyamtmamsa. Rajasekhara slightly touches 
the dialects of the different places in chapter VII while dealing with Pathana 
or the proper way to read. He shows how people of different places read. 
In chapter X again, the subject of Bha§a-niyama is taken up by Rajasekhara. 
Bhoja borrows from both places and adapts. The Jatisabdalamkara of Bhoja 
is derivable from Rajasekhara, pp. 48-49 where he says : 
etc. See section on Bhoja and Aucitya and my paper on Aucitya. 

Bhoja classifies language into six kinds, Buddha, Sadharaiil, Misra, Sam- 
kinja, NanyagaminI and Apabhra§ta. The Suddha is flawless Sanskrit accord- 
ing to a single system of grammar and the Sadharaiji is speech following two 
systems of Sanskrit grammar. Bhoja however recognises that a poet has his 
own liberty, for he says regarding his own further elaboration of Jati 

I I p. 125. 

Even the Apabhra§ta is introduced by the poet when low characters have to be 
portrayed. 

I P- 128. 

Thus, this Jatyalamkara or Bha§aucitya is based on realism, Prakfti and 
Lokadharmi. See my paper on Lokadharmi, ]0R, Madras, VIII, p. 62. 

Ratnesvara points out another kind of Bha§aniyama based on convention 
that certain types of literature are in certain languages only. In drama, the 
poet can change the languages according to the characters. But, in a Sarga- 
bandha Mahytavya, it is all Sanskrit. The Bfhatkatha is completely in 
Paisad. Even though Uttama characters figure in it, Khaijdakatha and Pari- 
katha are in Prakrt only’. The Sandhibandha is in Apabhramsa only. Certain 
poems, by virtue of their theme, are written in Ptakjt only. Thus Srhgara 
gathas are often in Prakrt. 

srrfwnrt i m 


1. The K. M. Edn. of the S. X.4. reads here corruptly Parakatha for Pari- 
katha and Vastubandha for Sandhibandha. Mistakes of this kind are numerous 
in that edition. 
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k )^«n^ 3^1%^ sn^^, f 

( ) 1 3r7*T?T II Rotnesvara p. 125. 

2. Gati. The second Sabdalarhkara, Gati, is the Aucitya of the medium 
in verse, prose or the mixed style of Campu. 

q?i ^ ^ q;i^ i 

Each of these three has its own distinct beauty and suitability to certain 
themes. Bhoja says : and adds that certain 

poets excel in a certain medium ; for instance, Bapa does not shine in verse 
as much as in prose. Ratnesvara points out some Arthaucitya. Themes like 
the description of forest look beautiful only in prose. He also points out 
that the Gati-niyama is also sometimes conventionally fixed in literature. 
Akhyayika and katha shall be in prose, Sargabandha in verse and a Campu 
and a Nafaka in the mixed style of prose and verse. (P. 129. Ratnesvara 
does not follow Bhoja on Katha. Bhoja says in his Sr. Pra. Chap. XI that 
a Katha may be in prose or verse, but Ratnesvara says that, like the Akhya- 
yikia, the Katha also is in prose.) 

Bhoja has also another kind of Gati meaning movement, gait or flow. 
— quick, slow, quick-slow and so on. 

and I 

This applies to verse as well as prose. Writing verse or prose in the Gati 
appropriate to the situation is a Sabdalariikara. This kind of Gati, in verse, 
when pursued still, takes Bhoja naturally to metres, and in prose, to the Ritis 
and the Vfttis. (II. 22-26). 

Among Gunas also, Bhoja gives a Gati. The Sabdagupa, Gati, means 
Vamana’s Sabdagiuia samadhi, Aroha-avaroha, typically discernible in Sikha- 
rinl verses. 

3. Riti. It is called also Marga. It is the familiar concept taken by 
Vamana as the soul of ix)etry and elaborately dealt with for the first time 
by Dandin. Bhoja classifies Ritis into six. Vaidarbhi, Pancall, Gaufliya. 
Avantika, Latiya and Magadhi. He follows Vamana and utilises his verses 
on Vaidarbhi, Gaufliya and Pancali. He introduces three hybrid Ritis, the 
Avantika standing between the Pancali and the Vaidarbhi, the Laflya which 
is the mixture of all Ritis and Magadhi which consists in not sustaining a 
Riti begun. 

Elsewhere, in the section on Anubhavas in the Sr. Pra., Bhoja recognises- 
only four Ritis, omitting the Avantika and the Magadhi. He follows Raja- 
^khara on the description of the Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya and Pancali in that 
section. Bhoja also accepts that Ritis are Gunatmaka when he says in chapter 
V. of the S. K. A. p. 622 and in the corresponding place in Chapter XI of the 
Sr. Pra . — 


1. See footnote on page 364. 
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Bhoja has a Guija also called Riti which he defined as ‘ Upakramanirvaha 

See also section on Bhoja and the Ritis in this thesis, Vol. I., part 1, 
pp. 196-201. 

4. Vjtti. This is the well-known concept of the Natyasiastra that goes 
along with Riti in poetics. While Riti is Rasocita-sabda-vyavahara, Vftti is 
Rasocita-artha-vyavahara, This, Bhoja accepts, when he defines each Vrtti 
as such and such Artha-sandarbha. How Bhoja then calls it a Sabdalarhkara 
passes comprehension. The suitable employment of Vrtti can be called Alaih- 
kara, in the larger sense of the term. Bhoja has two more Vrttis added to 
the four of Bharata, Madhyamakaisiki and Madhyama-arabhati. These two 
have no more significance than making up the number of Vrttis into the 
favourite and uniform number of six. In the chapter on drama, XII, in the 
.§r. Pra., Bhoja accepts only five Vrttis, the fifth there being the Vimisria, 
the mixed. In the Anubhava chapter, Bhoja accepts only four. See my paper 
on the Vrttis ; also pp. 201-5, Vol. I, part 1 of this thesis. 

5. Chayd. Just as^ in Anukarana in drama, the language of each i>erson 
is imitated, so also in the speech itself, the manner of each person is imitated 
and this is Chaya. Children have a manner of talk ; mad men a style of 
prattle ; there are sayings and maxims of the world that enrich language ; the 
use of these is Chaya. 

0RI I 

Lokokticchayia is such expression as *^y Knlidasa in the 

M eghasandesa. Chekokti is the favourite expressions and phrases of the 
Chekas or Vidagdhas. Arbhakokti is the speech of children : 

^ ii 

This infant naivete is really Arthalarhkara, if it is Alamkara at all. If imi- 
tation of a child’s speech should be counted among Sabdalarhkaras, only the 
imitation of the verbal mistakes of the child should be taken as Sabdalarhkara. 
The two classes Unmattdcti and Mattokti are the imitations of the manners 
of the Unmatta Nayika and the mad man. Pofokti is the adoption by a 
low-bred woman, of the style of a high-bred lady. 

Ratnesvara points out in the commentary here that imitation, plagiarism, 
living upon other poets’ ideas, adaptation of one’s expression by another called 
Chayopajivana is also hdd to be the Chayalarhfcara by some ! 

6. Mudra. It is the presence of the poet’s rich ideas at a certain point in 
a word, in a sentence, in the case-ending, in number, in gender etc. 
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rTT gcsi^itei?t %: ii 

We know of Mudra in Sahitya as the sealing of a piece with the name of the 
poet and the last verse of each canto with the poet’s favourite word, A 
Mudralarhkara is mentioned in the Kuvalayananda as cases in which the 
poet weaves also into the verse the name of the metre, the name of the patron 
etc. Bhoja’s Mudra-sabdalarhkara differs. It is the strikingness of the several 
parts of expression. Bhoja himself gives a derivation of the word Mudra 
based on Aksaravarpasamya. Ratnesvara explains Mudra by the simile of a 
ring. 

It looks like a button and when pressed, throws out a flood of beautiful ideas 
compressed within it. While this can be granted as some Alarhkara 
pertaining to Artha, it cannot be understood as a Sabdalaihkara. If it should 
be argued that the ideas are got from the Sabdas and hence it is a Sabdalarii- 
kara, it has to be replied that no expression is possible without Sabda. 

As Ratnesvara points out, Mudra is really* a case of Dhvani. It is the 
Padaprakasya, Vakyaprakasya, Vibhaktiprakasya and other Dhvanis in Ud- 
dyota III of Ananda’s work. Ratnesvara says so : 

Bhoja illustrates Padamudra with the expression 

^ s t ^ qq^ctc ; and Ratnesvara clearly points out : 

The other Mudras of Vakya, Vibhakti and Vacana are similar cases of Dhvani. 
The fifth and sixth Mudras are curious. The fifth is Samuccayamudra 
and it is illustrated by the use of the past tense in the case of future, to suggest 
one’s wish etc., according to the Sutra Thus the well-known 

passage in the Gita is a case of Samuccayamudra. Bhoja 

illustrates it with the following verse from the lost poem Hayagnvavadha. 

g^: 1 


How this is named Samuccaya is also explained by Bhoja with some strain. 
The sixth is Samvftti mudra. When one stops in the middle of narration with 
some idea supposed in his heart, it is said to be Samviiti. As for instance, 

artitsT II 


and Bhoja explains it thus : 

^ ‘ qrTRTJTo5q?ip!H 2pr: 


ffff; ' [■¥. ^ T: eiWiPT- 
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Samvrtti is only Samvrti or concealing. This resembles the Laksana called 
Anukta-siddhi in Bharata and the VaksyarnSnavisaya Aksepa Alarhkara of 
Bhamaha which is illustrated by a similar verse ; 

m dcT: I 

In the Sr. Pra. Bhoja quotes similar verses as instances of Vakyase^a. See 
above, Chapter on Dhvani in this thesis, Vol. I. part I, pp. 179-180. 

7. Ukti. Ukti is a classification of utterances into Injunction, Prohibi- 
tion, Setting Alternatives etc. This is a narrow conception of Ukti, which 
name signifies poetic expression as such. As usual, Bhoja gives six varieties 
here, Vidhi, Ni?edha, Adhikara, Vikalpa, Niyama and Parisahkhya. Vidhi, 
Niyama and Parisankhya are taken as defined in the MImarhsa-Sastra. 

Prati^edha, the second variety of this Ukti is a Lak?ana in Bharata. In 
later times, we have two Arthalamkaras called Vidhi and Ni§edha, though they 
are defined in a different manner. Vide Kuvdayananda. 

Bhoja has a Guiia of Sabda as well as of Artha called Ukti which is more 
easily capable of equation with the striking poetic expression as such. See ch. 
on Ukti in this thesis, Vol. I. part 1, pp. 114-118. 

8. Yukti. We are familiar with a Yukti in the 36 Lak^anas of Bharata. 
Here we come across a Sabdialarhkara of that name whose import is very 
comprehensive and perplexing. It is thus defined : 

Ratnesvara elaborately explains it. 

wncur: 

3Trl I X X X %3RT, 

^ 1 Ratnesvara p. 148. 

As can be expected, Bhoja divides Yukti into six kinds. Yukti or clever 
introduction may be through a word, an idea, a sentence, or its meaning. 
These four relate to Vakya and the other two relate to Prabandha. They are 
called Prakaraija yukti and Prabandha yukti. Both of these look like Hetut- 
preksalamkara. The most confusing of these six is the first called Padayukti 
which is divided into four sub-classes. 

It is tne concatenation of words of \oga rudhi, of Paryayas or circumlocutory 
expressions, of ideas of which the preceding is the cause of the succeeding and 
of which one is Anga and the other is Angin. Thus, ‘ Jambhajid-dvipa ’ is 
a series of ^ oga rudhis. Sometimes poets do not use the simple word but 
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substitute for it long synonyms. Thus Gahga is not mentioned by a simple 
straight name but is called by a descriptive synonym like “ Bhutesa maulisrak ” 
and “ AmaradhunI ” and so on. This is Paryaya yukti. Bhoja gives the 
illustration of “ Hayanganasya hutabhuk ” for Vadaviagni. Ratnesvara says ; 

I 

Other examples of Paryaya yukti are Rathaiiganaman for Cakravaka etc. 
Such usages however must be moderate. There may not be much beauty in 
such expression. On the other hand, there is the danger of the meaning 
becoming most obscure. The texts will become puzzles and illustrations for 
the Do?a called klista which Bhoja illustrates with a similar case. 

fjld ^?lc*TVRf: 

f^kTT I 

This is called also by the name Gudhartha dc§a' in Bharata. 

Poets have always indulged in it and Rudrata says that it can be tolerated 
in certain cases and considered to be free from the flaws of Sasamsaya and 
Apratita. Chapter VI. 13 p. 64. 

The Aryadvisatl or LalitastasvaTalna of Durvasas and the Paiicasati of Muka' 
afford innumerable illustrations for beautiful Paryaya yuktis. Some seem to 
have taken it as an Alaitikara called Paryayokti (different from the wellknown 
Alaihkara of that name) and poet Ramabhadradik§ita has written a century 
of verses on Rfima with circumlocutory expressions called Paryayokti 
nifyanda.^ 

The se:Cond Yukti is Padartha yukti or the introduction of apparently 
contradictory ideas. It is illustrated by a verse describing the Ardhanarisvara 
murti. combining within itself opposite asp)ects, male-female, terrible-beautiful 
and so on. 

m X X X X X X X X 

II P- 150. 

This resembles a kind of Arthalarhkara like Virodha and can hardly be a 
Babdalarhkiara. The next is Vakya yukti. It seems to be the name for elliptic 
expressions, so uttered for effect and in tense emotion and in which much is 
left or concealed in one or two pregnant words. The means of this Vakya 
yukti are said to be four, Garbha, Nigarbha, Samvftti, and Samuccaya. The 
last two are features introduced in the Mudra dealt with above. Samvrtti 
yukti is the use of expressions like “ .Astam ”, “ Kim aparam ” etc., and Samuc- 

1. Available in print in the K. M. Gucchakas. 

2. .Available in print in a collection of Ramabhadra Dikjita's Stotras, Sarasvati 
Vilas Series No.6. Tanjore. 1932. 
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caya yukti is the joining of two sentences with the conjunction “Ca”! 
Garbha-vakya-yukti is thus illustrated ; 

And the last word here “Pasyata” is called Nigharbha vakya yukti. 
The next, Vakyartha yukti is the expression with (a) “ Yat-tat ” ib) the 
frequentative repetition of verb and (c) intensive repetition of a verb. 

ii s. k. a., ii. 49. 

The mention of the same action with reference to many things, 

is Kriyabhyasa- vakyartha yukti. It really passes one’s understanding how 
these like the use of “ Yat ” and “ Tat ” can be any Alarhkara. After this 
detailed examination of many odd things loosely put together under the vague 
term Yukti, interpreted elastically into Yojana, we feel very confused about 
the exact nature of it as conceived by Bhoja. Knitting of words, ideas, 
sentences etc. and the introduction of imaginative and exaggerated conceits— 
these are covered by the Yuktis of Pada, Padartha, Vakya, Vakyartha, Pra- 
karana and Prabandha Yuktis. Poetry itself as a whole will be Yukti ! 
The well-knit plot itself is Yukti. Bhoja seems to say ‘Yes’ when he adds 
in his exposition of Vakya yukti an ‘ etc.’ at the end : “ Evam adayah 

I II, 48. 

Ratnesvara interprets this “ etc.” as the Vithyafigas, Sandhyahgas, the five 
Sandhis, the five Artha prakptis, and the five Avasthas, (all pertaining to 
Drama). All these are Yukti. 

S. K. A. Vya. p. 151. 

9. Bhatiiti. Bhapiti is generally taken as the poet’s beautiful expression 
called also Ukti. Bhoja creates a new Sabdalariikara of that name. Ratne- 
svara realises the point that the name is very wide in connotation and says in 
his comments on Bhapiti : 

^ TTf S’tR: I P- 152. 

Ratnesvara considers it not as a comprehensive name synonymous with Alarii- 
kara or poetic expression in general but to be ‘ Avyapta ’ in Kavya. That is, 
it is one kind of Alarhkara only. But as he proceeds, he says all sorts of 
things, says that it is Utprek§a, the poet’s imagination, the peculiar turns 
of the poet’s expression and so on. For expressing a Vidhi, the poet expresses 

1. The text in the KavTamala Edn. is mistaken in many places. Here especially, 
it is very corrupt, the punctuations being wrong. I have given a reconstructed text. 
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a Ni§edha and vice versa ; the poet again makes impossible things look like 
possible and turns the whole world as he likes. Ratnesvara growls eloquent 
and quotes : 

3TF1T ^ 1 

I etc. 

The former is quoted by Vamana at the end of his work, I. ii. The second 
is quoted by Bhoja in Chapter VII of the St- under Vivaksa. This Bhaniti 
is said to be of six kinds, Sambhava, Asambhava, Vi^a, Samvftti (this idea 
being used here for the third time), Akarya, and Kalpana. Sambhava 
bhaniti is such Utprek^s as the conceiving of moonlight as liquid, capable of 
being filled up in a pot and carried. In the eighth canto of the Kumara- 
sambhava, Kalidasa describes the first shoots of the moon’s light as capable of 
being plucked like the shoots of flower-trees to serve as Karnapura. Air is 
conceived by him in the Sdkuntala as capable of being embraced and Valmiki 
and, following him, Baria conceive the air as capable of being drunk. 

qirTT: II Khkindhd. 28. 10. 

I Harscarita l\. 

These are cases of Bhoja's Sambhava bhaniti. Asambhava bhaniti is the 
figurative description of impossible effects and situations enjoyed in a dream 
etc. as illustrated by the verse : 

X X X X 

To put it prosaically, it means it is as impossible to see actually the beautiful 
damsel seen in a dream as to drink through the lotus-tubes of our faces the 
water of moonlight. 

The third is Vi^a bhaiiiti, which involves Dandin's Samadhi guna. 

qR%TT 3:113 q; 11 

Here ‘ Da^na-Ucchi§ta used for ‘ Cumbita is said to purify the eyes of 
Balarama. We have another illustration in the Mattavilflsa prahasana, where, 
the toddy shop is described as a YajrSavata and the drunkards are said to 
purify their tongues with a wash of the liquor. According to one recension, 
which is followed by Mangala, this can be called the Ojo-gmja of Bharata, 
which is the exaltation of an inferior object, Nyuna vastu, with dignifying 
attributes. See previous chapter on Gunas. 
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The next Bhaniti is called Samvrtti bhaniti and is not clear. From the 
illustration, we can say this much that it involves Atisayokti. The example 
given by Bhoja is a verse from the Vikramorvaslya : etc. Bhoja 

explains that there is some ‘suppression’ here (Samvrtti) and gives this as 
a case of expressing Ni?edha for Vidhi. 

The fifth called Aikarya bhaniti does not differ much from the second, 
Asambhava bhaniti. In its illustrations, the Bhava of Vismaya or the 
Adbhuta rasa is used for a passionate description of the beloved. The case 
involves also Vi§amalamlcara, strange things resulting from incongruous causes. 

etc. 

The last is Kalpana bhaniti which is related to the third called Samvftti 
bhaniti. It is illustrated by the following : 

€>-•21 €€ir I 

The beauty of a beloved is here suggested. The Vacya by itself has no import 
except the suggested idea and this is a case of Atyantatiraskrtavacyadhvani. 
That this is a case of Dhvani is clear from what Ratnesvara says of it at the 
end : 

I P- 155. 

Prakasavar§a, who accepts many of these Sabdalamkaras of Bhoja, says 
in his Ras^navdlcnhkdra that this Bhajiiti is 'Vakrata in general. 

10. Gumphmd. This is stringing together of a certain kind, with refer- 
ence to §abda, Artha, Krama, Paryaya, Pada and Vakya. 

Sabda-gumphana is the introduction of onomatopoeic words as in the well- 
known verse in which the sound of a water-pot rolling down a staircase is 
reproduced. Artha gumphana is given as the second variety of this Sabdli- 
lamtcara ; Bhoja does not realise the self-contradiction involved in holding 
this Artha gumphara as a Sabda alarhkara. The illustration given by Bhoja 
is the description of the eight Murtis of Siva in a manner in which one 
leads to another. There is some kind of arrangement of the ideas here 
but where does not such arrangement occur in poetry ? The next variety 
of Gumphana is the introduction of the idea of Krama. It is called Krama- 
gumphana. The next is Paryaya gumphana and its illustration shows the 
use of several synonymous words for one object. The next variety called 
Pada gumphana is exuberance of expression found in poets when they des- 
cibe forests, mountains etc. in a style made sonorous with the Ojas of long 
compounds. The use of special words for the sake of verbal effect and of 
Vftti and Riti, though they may not help the ideas very much, is said to be 
Pada gumphana. This is Alamkara only within bounds ; overdone as in 
latter-day poetry, it becomes a vice. Such expression with moderation really 
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beautifies. It is called Pallava and Ratnesvara quotes two verses here on this 
Pallava. The absolutely needed and bare minimum, of words is found only 
in bald and business speeches. The poet’s expression is like a spring-plant, 
with sprouts all over. 

g ii 

Bhoja describes the Gumphana as Racana in the S. K. A but in the 3r. Pro. 
he calls the figure itself by the name Racana. This variety of it named 
Pada-racana is taken by Bhoja from the Kavyominiathsa of Rajasekhara, 
p. 17, where the latter gives a kind of poet called Racana-kavi. The illustra- 
tion in the S. K. A. for the Pada-gumphana is the same as given by Raja- 
sekhara for his Racana-kavi. 

Vakya-gumphana is the effective expression or succinct expression of a 
large mass of ideas in a few pregnant words. 

If 51'^ 

I 

This seems to be the opposite of the \ ukti called Paryaya-yukti which can 
be likened to Vamanas Artha-ojas of the variety “ Padarthe Vakyaracana ” ; 
and Vakya-gumphana which is compression of a sentence into a word, is 
Vakyarthe ca padabhidha ”, in Vamana s words. Bhamaha gives a similar 
idea in V. 60. 

% 5iin: I 

II 

11. Sayyd. We are familiar with this concept in poetry as the ‘Maitri ’ 
of words and the impossibility of changing any part of an expression. Vidya- 
natha says : 

Some writers consider this immutability as Paka. Vidyadhara says 

I qj^; I q^(;jf qfq; I 

Ekdvalt, p. 22. 

.\vantisundari pooh-]X)ohed it as incapacity, Asakti. 

But the ideas in this new Sabdalarhkara of Bhoja called Sayya aie 
different and pathetically poor. It is said to be the introduction in the story 
of events past, present and future. This is an Alaihkara ! 

qyiwT 1 

The first classification contains three kinds. (1) Prakrantaghatana-sayya 
is illustrated by the following verse from the Kumdrasambhava of Kalidasa. 
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The next step to be taken by Siva towards the celebration of his marriage 
is to send the seven Sages to Himavan for arranging the marriage. This is 
Prakranta and its mention is Prakrantaghafana-sayya ! Aprakrantaghatana- 
sayyia is the opposite of the former. This is the introduction of an extraneous 
thing, as for instance, an illustrative story in the midst of some narration. 
The third, Atikrantaghatana, is said to be the reference to the past. Even 
past events like death, dream etc. are introduced in the course of the story. 
How can any story banish the past or any preceding event ? The illustration 
given by Bhoja is from Abhinanda’s Rdmacarita and ‘ remembrance ’ is the 
point in the verse. 

How this is Sayya and Alamkara and above all Sabdalarhkiara, Bhoja alone 
can understand. 

Another principle now classifies Sayyia further. The fourth variety of 
Sayya is Padaghatana and this is some verbal ingenuity. When Havana cut 
and threw his faces into fire, Siva uttered the exclamation “ ha ” and this 
completed the “ Sva ” uttered by Havana before cutting, thus completing the 
necessary word for Homa, viz., “ Svahia Instances of this ‘ Ghatana ’ occur 
in Catus and Riajaprasastis and Stotras. The Prastavanias of some dramas 
also have ingenious arrangement of letters to give the names of the poet, 
drama etc. The fifth variety is Vakyaghataim and is said to be the Ekava- 
kyata of two ideas in a verse, one being the relevant idea and the other 
a supporting illustration or some such thing. The illustration cited is the 
verse ^ the Vikramorvasiya where the second line 

gives the law of theft to support the first one. 

The last is an “etc.” class, called Prakirnaghatana. All sorts of things 
can be brought under this. Bhoja cites one example of a Oafu praising a 
damsel. In Catus, a f>erson is described through .Sle§a and such other de- 
vices as the embodiment of various things, a combination of all seasons, of 
all Grahas etc. The Vdsavadattd desaibes a woman as being ‘a combina- 
tion of all Grahas’ and the Ubhaydbhisarika of Vararuci describes a courte- 
san as the embodiment of all the Padarthas of the Vaik§ika system. These 
cases are Prakinjaghatana. Bhoja comments upon it elaborately and shows how 
PraWma or miscellany here can be taken to include the various §abdavrttis, 
Mukhya, Gaunl, Lak§aina, Tadbhavapatti, Upacarita and Lak§italak§ana. 

12. Pathiti. Pathiti is reading. What it means as a Sabdalaihkara in 
Bhoja is the writing of verses which when read otherwise with a change of 
stop and inttmation, give a different idea. 

Tist II 
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It is the changing of the meaning of a sentence from one thing to another. 

‘ 2f^5!ir ?n ii ” 

This changing is effected by six means, Kaku, Svara, Padaccheda, Padabheda, 
Abhinaya and Klanti. 

In chapter VII of the Sr. Pra. (Vol. II. pp. 22-31.) Bhoja treats of the 
subject under the head Vivaksa in word and poetry, depending on Kaku 
etc., Prakaraua etc., and Abhinaya etc. See above, Vol. I. Part I, pp. 19-20. 
He gives there the same instances as cited here under the Pathiti-sabdalarh- 
kara for Kaku, Svara and Viccheda. He classifies the Viccheda into many 
varieties there. 

Bharata emphasises the necessity to read with the proper Kaku. He 
divides it into Sakahk^ and Nira'kahk§a. It is one of the six Pat’nyagunas 
given by Bharata. A text which has the occasion for the employment of 
Kaku is the Sabdalariikara called Kakupathiti, according to Bhoja. Ratne- 
svara divides Kaku into Vidhikaku and Nisedhakaku. The case of a Vakya 
in which there is a possibility of two meanings by two different Kakus is 
not taken here ; it is left as the variety called Kakuvakrokti to come under 
the Sabdalariikara to be described, viz., Vakovakya. Svara is also dealt with 
among Pathyadharmas by Bharata. Bhoja illustrates Svarapathiti with the 
word ‘ DfSte ’ in a verse which has to be read with Plutasvara. Bharata 
speaks of seven Svaras in Plathya. 

Padaccheda is the third Pathiti. This has affinity with the sixth Pafhya- 
guna referred to by Bharata called ‘ Sadahga ’ of which the first is Viccheda. 
Padaccheda is illustrated by the well-known verse which Kalidasa introduces 
from the Ramdyatia into his Vikramorvaitya. 

f nn ii 

By stopping it at a certain jxiint and making a different Anvaya, the same 
is got as the reply of the mountain. This Ccheda will involve Sabhahgasle?a 
profusely. Padaccheda is an inevitable consequence of the Bharigaslesa variety 
of the §lei§a which Bhoja has recognised as a Sabdalariikara. Ratnesvara 
gives here additional information from Bhoja’s Sr. Pra. chapter VII and from 
Vamana IV. i. 3-7. Various varieties of Viccheda or Bhariga are mentioned 
by him from Bhoja and Vamana. The illustrations given by Ratnesvara are 
those given by Bhoja in the Sjr. Pra. Chap. VII. Vol. II. pp. 26-27. 

The fifth Pathiti is Abhinayapathiti, cases of verses which are read with 
the accompaniment of some action to specify the meaning of certain words. 
Thus, there are expressions like ‘ so much food ’ which has to be accompanied 
by the action of the hand showing the volume exactly meant by ‘ so much ’. 

Bhoja is indebted for this idea of Abhinayapathiti to Rudrata. Speaking 
of the Do?a called Asamartha in Padas, Rudrata said that certain words of 
general and mainfold import are sometimes used but they are not Asamartha 
since their restricted and definite meaning is arrived at immediately by Pra- 
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karaiia. neighbouring words and Abhinayo. The last is illustrated with a 
verse with such words as ‘ Etavat ’ and ‘ lyat This is not utilised by 
Bhoja in the Do?aprakarana under Asamartha, nor in the section on Vaise§ika 
guijas but Bhoja makes the Sabdalarhkara of Abhinaya-pathiti out of this 
text of Rudrata. 

i 

^rr ^ i 

Namisadhu comments : 

Ch. VI. pp. 62-63. 

In the Arthalarhkara section, Bhoja gives this Abhinaya as a species of the 
Arthalarhfcara called Upamana which is one of the Pramaiias of the Mimam- 
sakas made into an Alariikara by Bhoja. In that place, besides Abhinaya, 
Alekhya, Mudra and Pratibimba are referred to as varieties of Upamanalarii 
Icara. 

In defining Vyanjana, Vidyadhara says in his EhavaTi that the scope 
of Abhidha is restricted by the Lihgas, Samyoga etc. given by Bhartrhari in 
the two well-known Karikas. The last here is ‘ Svaradayah ’. The ‘Adi’ 
at the end is taken by Vidyadhara to include many others such as Abhinaya. 
This Abhinaya of hand accompanying such words as lyat, Idrk etc., decides 
their meaning and they must be spoken with their Abhinaya. The Apadesa 
which Bhoja next mentions is also taken and illustrated by Vidyadhara. 

The next Pafhiti is Apadesa found in such statements ; 

^ RflPTt: ^qiT^ I 

and this is also a kind of Abhinaya. as Bhoja himself says. 

trq | 

The last is Kantipathiti referring to cases in which words having letters like 
V a and Ba which for purposes of Sle§a and Yamaka and also according to 
grammatical convention, are considered as having no difference. Thus 
Avalambanam ’ and ‘’■Abalam vanam ’ in a verse can be read as if they 
are the same words. This is profusely seen in Yamaka and Ratnesvara points 
this out as an Ahga in Yamaka. 

3T5T I 

Bhoja gives also another view of Pafhiti held by some other writers. 
It is ‘ mutaiis mutandis adaptation, uha, changing a word or words and 
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rqx^ating the same verse. In the Sr. Pra. this subject is dealt with under 
Vivaksa, sub-variety called Vakyanyathatva. P. 28. Vol. II. Chap. VII. 
(See above Vol. I Part I, p. 20). 

13. Yatnaka. This is no surprise to us, it being an old Sabdalaitikara. 
On the whole. 59 varieties of it arc given by Bhoja. 

14. Slesa. Rudrata considers Slesa as a Sabdalaiiikara, but having a 
variety which is Arlhalamkara also. Udbhata recognised Sabdaslesa as well 
as Arthaslcsa. 

Bhoja recognises two varieties, a Sabdalaiiikara and an Ubhayalaihkara. Of 
Sabdaslesa Bhoja has the usual six varieties, of Prakrti, Pratyaya, Vibhakti, 
Vacana, Pada and Bhasa. Rudrata gave eight kinds, these six plus Varna 
and Liiiga. Bhoja brings Lihgaslc.^a under Prakrtislesa and Variiaslesa under 
Padasle^a. 


15. Anuprasa. Bhoja treats of this old Sabdalaiiikara elaborately. Of 
its many varieties, he praises Srutyanupi.isa, taking the suggestion from 
Dandin. 

^ II 

Bhoja has some extravagant eulogy on this Anuiuasa alahikiiia, in gencial. 

?1'4( q'4T I 

II 

^rcTi I 


11. 73. 


II. 76. 


II. 106. 


II. 107. 


Another variety of Anuprasa given by Bhoja is Vrttyanuprasa which 
is the recurrence of the consonants of the same varga, many times in a verse. 
The following is Kavarganuprasa : 


f,TJT ^ri 11 


Bhoja lelates the varieties of this Vrttyaiiupiasa with tlie various provinces 
in India. The Kavarga anuprasa is held to be a favourite in the Karnjalaka 
country ! All this is very imaginary. When overdone, this Vrttyanupra.'a 
becomes intolerable. Bhoja himself says that the repeated consonants must 
not be harsh and that one must not repeat the same letter for a great length 
nor repeat it at frequent intervals. 
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^ II n. 81 . 

This Vrttyanuprasa is newly mot with by us in Bhoja. Bhoja speaks then 
of the other well-known Vrtti or Anuprasajati, Kathora, Komala etc. called 
also Nagarika, Upanagarika and Gramya (Udbhata). Bhoja gives twelve 
such kinds with illustrations but concludes that they need not be separately 
considered since they arc not separate from Gunas and Vrttis. 

iT II 

-See the last section of my paper on the Vrttis, JOR, VII. pp. 104-112. 

16. Cilra. This is the well-known Sabdalamkara, comprising the verbal 
feats of Ekaksara, the Bandhas of various kinds etc. Bhoja deals with it 
elaborately. 

17' Vfikovdkya. This Sabdalamkara is dialogue, Uktipratyukti. 

This is divided into six kinds : Rjukti, Vakrokti, Vaiyatyokti, Gudhokti, 
Prasnottarokti and Citrokti. The Rjukti is again divided into Gramya and 
Lipanagarika. It is ordinary dialogue. Vakrokti, the next variety, was a 
separate Sabdalarhkara in Rudrata. Rudrata divided it into Slesavakrokti 
vuth Padabhahga and Kakuvakrokti with Kiaku. Cunning dialogue, witty 
repartee, one outwitting the other by a play on the same words or by splitting 
the words differently or by a different Kaku, — this is the second variety of 
Bhoja s Vakovakya, called Vakrokti. Rajasekhara criticised Rudrata’s Kaku- 
vakrokti-sabdalamkara. fie said that Kaku is a Pathadharma and it cannot 
lx a Sabdalarhkara. 

II A'. M. I. vil. 

Anandavardhana made Kaku a case of Gunibhutavyahgya. (Dhvoyuyaloka. 
HI. p. 212). Bhoja made this Vakrokti of Rudrata a variety of a bigger 
Sabdalarhkara called Vakovakya. Bhoja further divided Vakrokti into Nirv- 
yudha and Anirvyudha. For the first, Bhoja gives the same verse which 
Rudrata gave for Slesavakrokti. Nirvyudha-vakrokti is sustained Vakrokti, 
the whole verse being full of it to the end. The second is its opposite, Anirv- 
yudha. unsustained. 

Bhoja ha» no K^uvakrokti. He refers to Kaku as being cmployenJ in 
the first kind of Vakovakya called Rjukti and has already given a variety 
of the Pathiti-Sabdalalhkara for Kaku. See above. 

The other varieties of Vakovakya are Vaiyatyokti divided into Svabha- 
viki and Naimittiki ; Gudhokti into Mukhya and Gaupl ; Prasnottarokti into 
Abhidhiyamana-hrdya and Pratiyamana-hfdya and Citrokti into Citra and 
\ icitra ! 
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18, 19 and 20. Prahelikd, Gfulha and Pramollara. These arc the well- 
known riddles and puzzles of various kinds which are for entertainment in 
social gatherings and for contest with rivals. They are not legitimate in 
Kavya proper. 

21. Adhyeya. This inaugurates a series of strange Sabdalamkaras. How 
these are Alaihkaras and further Alariikaras of Sabda, Bhoja alone can under- 
stand. Adhyeya is thus defined : 

II J*- 

Iho idea is not clear, and further his classification and illustration convey a 
different idea altogether. Just as Raja^khara classified poets into Uktikavis, 
Sastrakavis and so on. so also Bhoja classifies here poetic expressions into 
Kavya, siistra and Itihasa. Three mixed classes arc then added, Kavyasastra, 
Kavyctihasa and Sastretihasa, only to make up the required number, six. 

Poetry is, according to the oft quoted lines of Bhatia Nayaka, different 
from S'istra and Itihasa or .\khyana because of its emphasis on Vyapara with 
the subordination of Sabda and Artha. Sabda and Ardia arc respectively 
emphasised in Sastra and .\khy.ana. In poetry itself, there arc occasions for 
the introduction of .Sastra and Itihasa and with reference to those places, 
there are places which are instances of pure poetry. When the heroine is 
described according to the Samudrika sastra, tlie case will be one of s.istra 
and Kavya. The description of the dance by PanditakausikT in the MalavP 
kdgnimilra in the verse ‘‘ description of music 
in the Ndgdnonda in the verse ‘‘ etc.” are cases of Sastra in Kavya. 

In the opening act of the Sdkuntola the maids tell E)u.?yanta the story of 
the birth of Sakuntala and the introduction of this historical narration is a 
case of Itihasa in Kavya. As different from these two, Kavya is a case where 
the character of Kavya alone as Ukti-pradhana is emphatic. The other three 
varieties of the Adhyeya-sabdalaihkara are born of the inter-mixture of these 
three. See above, Vol. I. p. 115. 

Commentary is absolutely absent under these heads and it is not fxissible 
to understand how this classification into Kavya, Sastra, Itihasa etc. is an 
Alaitifcara of Sabda. How Bhoja calls this Adhyeya or how these alone are 
intended for Vyutpatti is not known. 

22, 23 and 24. Sravya, Prek^yo and Abhineya. Now Bhoja makes tyiics 
of literature into Alamkara, giving a restricted meaning to their names. These 
have little to do with sravya kavya or poem and refer only to parts of 
drama. In a drama, certain things arc done and seen, certain said and heard. 
The * heard ’ is said to be the Sabdalaiiikara called Sravya. 

Bhoja takes the three kinds of Mahgala at the beginning, namely, Asis, 
Namaskriya and Vastunirdeia, the Nandi and thirdly, the two kinds of music 
called Ak?iptika and Dhruva ; altogether six kinds as the varieties of Sravya- 
sabdalaihkara. 
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'J lie benedictory verse marking the beginning of a iioem or a drama is 
given as a Prabandhalaiiikara by Bhoja in Chapter XII of the Sr. Pra. 
Dandin counts the same Asis as a Vakyalamkara in K. A. Chapter II. 357. 

Bhoja says that all these are only for the joy of the ear, perhaps a? a 
contrast to the previous Safxlalarhkara, covering eases intended for Vyutpatti. 

STlf^fg^T %T^ VIT^R II A". A. II. 152-3. 

I'he tliree kinds of Maiigala, as applied to Kavya, have no meaning as Sravya- 
sabdalahikara. All Kavya is Sravya and therefore we must take this Sravya- 
sabdalaiiikara as applying to drama only. Niandi, Aksiptika, and Dhruvi 
dearly pertain to drama, the first to the purvarahga and the other two to all 
parts of the drama. Nandi is the Nandi verse. Aksiptika seems to be the 
name of a song, Giti visesa ; Raiiganatha diksita says so in his commentary 
on Act IV of the Vikramorvrdiyo. It is seen in that drama when Citralekha 
enters with her friend and then again when Pururavas enters. Therefore we 
can take it as a song appearing at the entrance of characters. Bhoja gives a 
different meaning for .\k?iptika. He gives a irrakrt Gatha on the face of 
Goddess Mahalak?mi as illustration and says that it is sung only for the 
sake of the introduction of its particular tune, the subject of the song being 
of no account. It seems from this that certain situations in dramas were done 
on the background of some Raga sung from within the stage by the orchestra. 
The particular Raga alone being the point, an Ak.siptika giti with some idea 
but in the definite and required Raga seems to have been sung. Bhoja says ; 

I S. K. A. p. 262. 

It is a pity that Bhoja is not more elaborate on this very interesting subject. 
The last Sravya-elcmcnt is Dhruva or Dhruvagana. There are five Dhruvas, 
Pravesikl, Naiskramiki, Antara, Prasadika and Aksepiki and they arc rc.s- 
pectivcly sung at the entrance and exit of characters and during their stay 
on the stage. The Dhruvas arc for purposes of informing the audience of 
the scene, situation and character, the moed of the character, and to give the 
connecting links etc. Says Bhoja : 

See below the chapter on Bhoja and Nalya Sastra.' 

The next Sabdfilariikara is Preksya, things to be seen and situations de- 
void of siiecch. 

dT II A'. A. 

What is this vakya which is devoid of Vaeiksbhinaya' and is only seen and 
is thus a Sabdalaiiikara ? Bhoja classifies it into six, Lasya, Tand^va, Chalika. 
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Sampa, Hallisaka and Rasa. He also adds Kjvedika etc., sport, feat and 
exercise. Does Bhoja consider their descriptions in Kavya as the Sabda- 
larhfcaras of these names ? — Lasya as the description of the graceful dance ; 
tandava-preksya-sabda-Alariilcara as the description in a Kavya of the virile 
dance of Tandava ? and Sampalamkara when Sampa is described ? Chalika 
is the dance which is half-graceful and half-vigorous, mixture of Tapdava and 
Lasya. Sampa is the Chalika of the Kinnaras. Hallisaka is a circle of dancers, 
with one male in the middle like Krsna in the midst of the Gopis. Rasa has 
not much difference from Hallisaka but Blroja quotes a iierplt xing verst* on 
Rasa for illustration and says in the end : 

See below Chapter on Bhcja and Natya Sastra. 

The last and the twenty- fourth Sabdalariikam is called Abhineya. It is 
not explained how Abhineya differs from Preksya. Abhineya also is for 
seeing. Bhoja gives under Abhineya Sabdalariikara the passages in composi- 
tions which give scope for the six kinds of Abhinaya : .Ahgika, Sattvika, 
Aharya, Vaeika, Samanya and Citra. The last two, as varieties of Abhinaya, 
are unnecessary. See chapter on Bhoja and Natya Sastra. 

Now for a review of these twenty-four Saodalaiiikaras of Bhoja ; We 
are already familiar with Anuprasa, Yamaka, s!e§a, Vakrokti (which is made 
part of a bigger Alariikara by Bhoja), Citra and Prahelika, Prasnottara and 
Gudha. It is not known how Bhoja lost sight of Punaruktavadabhasa which 
would have served to increase the number of the Sabdalaihkaras. Vakrokti 
is made a variety of Vakovakya or dialogue and this does not put it better. 
For, Vakrokti is jx)ssible everywhere and Bhoja has restricted its scope by 
making it a variety of dialogue. We are also familiar with the two concepts 
of Riti and Vrtti though not as Sabdalariikaras. Dapdin mentions Vftti and 
its ahgas as Alarhkara and considers the Gupas which distinguish Ritis as 
Alariikara. But he did not call them Sabdalaihkara. It is understandable 
that Riti is a Sabdalaihkara but Bhoja does not seem to realise the contra- 
diction involved in describing Vrtti as Arthasandarbha and holding it as 
Sabdalaihkara. Bhoja has here a very wide conception of Alariikara and 
there is almost nothing in Kavya which is not Alariikara to him. New and 
narrow significances are attached by Bhoja to the concepts of Bhapiti, Guni- 
phana and Sayya which he makes into three Sabdalariikaras. Some of the 
varieties of these are very general and some very trifling. The first two 
Sabdalariikaras of Jati and Gati mean that the .Aucitya of launguage and the 
form, prose, verse and Campu (prose-verse)— constitute Alarhkara. Bhoja’s 
commentators clearly point out that these are Alariikaras because they are 
principles of .Aucitya. Just as he makes Aucitya yield some iSabdalaitikaras, 
Bhoja makes Dhvani also give him some Sabdalariikaras. Chaya emphasise*^ 
realism and the imitation of the characteristic expressions of the various kinds 
of jiersons. Mudra sabdalariikara is a clear case of Dhvani. Ukti classified 
into Vidhi, Nisedha etc. according to the Mimaiiisa seems to be Arthalaiiv 
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kara. As a matter of fact, many of tfie instances of Bhoja’s Sabdalajiikara 
are Arthalariikaras. Yukti is very wide, comprehending almost anything in 
a iwem or drama. Ratnesvara clearly points out its wide scope. Pathiti 
is a Sabdalamkara made out of the Pathyagunas mentioned by Bharata. 
The most un-understandable of Bhoja’s Sabdalahikaras are Adhyeya, sravya- 
Preksya and Abhineya. Further. Bhoja wants to classify all his Sabdalarii 
karas into a uniform number of si.x sub varieties. This is not possible, for 
all cases cannot be exjxcted to be of a sixfold nature. But Bhoja introduces 
some kind of item to help him to arrive at a uniform number. He gives a 
class of miscellaneous’ (Praklnia) to make uj) the required number in some 
cases. 

Bhoja follows Dandin largely in his conce])tion of Alaiiikara. Bhoja 
describes at the end of the section on sabdalamkara that anything which 
pleases by its mere sabda, any beauty due merely to the word, is Sabdalanv 
kara. 

5T5:=^r?5ff^'5frfT?f: I 

II n. 158. 

But even this condition is not satisfied by many of Bhoja’s so-called sabda- 
lamkaras. Many of them are Arthasandarbhas and cases of Arthavaicitrya 
and do not have anything to do with Sabda. Again a few of the Alariikaras 
are related to Prakarapa and Prabandha and cannot come under Vakyalaiii- 
karas. The Alarhkaras of Prakarana and Prabandha are separately men- 
tioned by Bhoja. 

It is interesting to examine how Bhoja came to conceive his Sabdalam- 
kara in this manner. It is seen everywhere that Bhoja chose to follow Dandin 
completely. Dandin’s conception of Guna as Alaiiikara is accepted by Bhoja 
with the quotation of Dandin s verses to that effect. Now, Bhoja thought 
that everything given by Dandin is Alaiiikara, everything that Dandin dealt 
with in Chapter I. even before the treatment of the two Margas and the ten 
Gupas. Dandin there speaks of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhrariisa and PaisacI 
(language, Bhoja’s Jati), the division of poems and comiiositions on the basis 
of the form, Gadya, Padya and mixed (Bhoja’s Gati) and of Abhineyartha as 
different from Sravya Kavya (Bhoja’s Sravya and Prekisya Sabdalaiiikaras). 

Did Bhoja have any follower in respect of these strange Sabdalaiiikaras 
of his? Yes ; there were a few writers who followed Bhoja and took some of 
his Sabdalaiiikaras : 


T’^tc Agnipurana. 

The Alaiiikara section of the Agnipurana draws upon Bhoja for Alarii- 
kara, as for other subjects also. 1; incorporates into its text verses of Bhoja. 
It accepts Bhoja’s three classes of Alariikaras, of Sabda, Artha and both. It 
does not however accept all the twenty-four Sabdalaiiikaras surveyed above, 
but takes only nine of them., Chiya, Mudra. Ukti, Yukti. Gumphanfi. Vako- 
vakya, Anuprasa, Citra and Duskaia. 
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q S,wf; I (Bhoja's words) 

WlftrTr»T^TT%?r: II 

?5fqT ('i) g?r (h) {\) ("a) i 

'iTg5ii'7: ('j) (<i) ^ n (’.) 

The Agnipurma reduces also the sub-varieties ol most of these. Chaya is 
given only four varieties, Loka, Cheka, Arbhaka and Matta Uktis, omitting 
Bhoja's Pota and Unmatta Uktis. Bhoja’s Sayya is quietly included in 
Mudra without any argument. 

f g?f JIJRffq qt J1?T II 

The six varieties of Ukti and Yukti in Bhoja are reproduced. Bhoja’s Racana 
is included in Gumphana ; 

dTjqi or W-^\ (0 ) I 

Visveivara. 

Visvesvara, the author of the Camatkaracandrika' (Mad. Ms. R. 2679) 
and court-poet of Siiigabhupala, follows Bhoja almost completely on Alahi- 
karas. He accepts Bhoja’s threefold classification of Alatiikaras into those 
of Sabda, Artha and both. He however takes only some of the twenty-four 
sabdalariikaras of Bhoja. He first of all separates Riti and VUti and treats of 
them as subjects on a par with Paka and Sayya as concepts of more genera! 
significance than Alarhkara. Of the rest, "Visvesvara accepts eleven : 

5r#: ^rfrfcTf: I Ch. VI. 

They are Chaya, Mudra, Yukti, Sle§a, Anuprasa, Gumphana, Citra, Yamaka, 
Vakovakya, Gudha and Prasnottara. He reduces also the sub-varieties of 
these in numbers. He introduces some modifications also. Chaya is consi- 
dered by him as of three kinds only and as being the imitation of Nagarikokti, 
Gramyokti and Samanyokti, the style of expression of the cultured, the vulgar, 
and of the general idioms, maxims and proverbs of the world. Only two 
varieties of Mudra are given, of Pada and Vacana. Yojana or Yukti is only 
of four kinds, of Pada, Vakya, Prakarana and Prabandha visesas, 

Bahurupamisra. 

Bahurupamisra, author of a commentary on the Dasarupaka (Mad. Ms.) 
follows Bhoja on Alariikaras. He gives Bhoja’s conception of Sahitya and 
other subjects. He accepts the three classes of Sabda, Artha and Ubhaya 
.Alariikaras of Bhoja and gives Bhoja’s twenty-four Alariikaras of each of 
these three classes. (P. 196, Mad. Ms. R. 4188). See my article on Bahu- 
lupamisra, ]OR., VI 1 1, pp. 325-6. 

1, por an account of this work, see my article, Atnmh BORI, XVI, pp, 131-9, 
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Prcikasavarsa. 

Prakasavarsa, author ot the Ra&drnavdlanikura (Mad. MS.), follows 
Biioja on Alaitkaras, his work being a summary of the Sr. Pra. See my 
article on Prakasavarsa’s Rasdrnavdlamkdra, JOR., VIII, pp. 269-270. 

Prakasavarsa accepts eighteen Sabdalarhkaras, seventeen of which are 
from Bhoja’s list of twenty- four and one is his own. He accepts the follow- 
ing of Bhoja : Jati, Riti, Vrtti, Racania, Ghafana, Mudra, Chayla, Yukti, 
Bhaniti, Sravyata, Slesa, Citra, Prasnottara, Prahelika, Anuprasa, Yamaka, 
Gudhokti (Bhoja’s Gudlra). The 18th added by Prakasavansa is Aucitya. 
Seven Sabdalatiikaras of Bhoja are omitted by Prakasavarsa ; Gati, Ukli, 
Pathiti, Vakovakya, Adhyeya, Preksya and Abhineya. 

Kesavamisra. 

Kesavamisia, the author of the Aladikdrasekhara, takes some ideas from 
Bhoja with some modifications. He picks out Riti, Ukti and Mudra out of 
the twenty-four Sabdalariikaras of Bhoja and constitutes them into what he 
calls the three Bahirahgas, the external essentials of Kavya. This concept 
of Bahirahga is a new one and has no more meaning than the creation of a 
convenient head under which some general ideas can be grouped. Kesava’s 
Bahirahgas are four, the fourth being Vftti, viz. the Sabda vrttis of Abhidha, 
Lak?ana and VyanjanS. He treats of Riti, Ukti and Mudra in the second 
niar'id where he describes them asi the life of ixretry. 

52:1 I 

At the end of this morici, he calls the three only Kavya-bahirahgas. 

Kesava has changed the nature of Ukti. It is not the Ukti of Bhoja divided 
into Vidhi, Nijedha etc. but it is the Chaya of Bhoja. Kesava rejects tw'o 
of the six Chayias of Bhoja, Matta and Vaiyatya. He has thus only four 
kinds of Ukti or Chaya. 

The illustrations are mostly the same as in the S. K. A. Mudra is the same 
as in Bhoja and Kesava gives a prose Anuvada of its definition by Bhoja. 

I'wo of the six varieties of Bhoja are omitted. Kesava recognises Mudra of 
Pada, Vakya, Vibhakti and Vacana only. The illustrations are mostly the 
same. 

Ke^va says in the last verse of this chapter that in another work of his 
called Alatiikdrasorvasva, he has dealt with the purpose of these three, Riti, 
Ukti and Mudii and their relation to Rasa. The work is unfortunately lost 
to us. 

^ 1 
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In mor'ici X, Kesava treats of the sabdalarhkaras where he gives eight 
of them : Citra, Vakrokti, Anuprasa, ^udha, Slesa, Prahelika, Prasnottara 
and Yamaka. These are however Alariikaras of Sabda given by others also. 
In Vakrokti, which is a variety of Vakovakya in Bhoja, Ke^va includes the 
Vakovakya of Bhoja. He has rejected completely the other sabdalarhkaras 
of Bhoja. 

Vusudeva. 

Vasudeva, the commentator on Rajasekhara’s Karpuramanjarl (K.M. 4) 
refers in his comments on the Nandi verse, to Bhoja’s conception of Riti and 
Vrtti and the Gunas as Alaiiikaras, the former two as sabdalaiiikara. Raja 
sekhara mentions the Ritis in his Nandi verse and in commenting upon them, 
Vasudeva says (p. 2) : 

I 

Vasudeva follows Bhoja here. The reference to writers who considered Ritis 
as Guijas is to Namisadhu. See above, chapter on Gunas. 

Mahddeva. 

Mahadeva, commentator on the Kddamban (see Peterson’s Notes 
p. 112), says in his comments on the 8th introductory verse, in e.xplanation 
of the word ‘ fiayya ’ occurring there ; 

I sti; q ff. %. 3ir. ii 

and quotes the three verses of Bhoja enumerating the Sabdalaihkaras. Bhoja 
it is who considers Sayyii as a Sabdalaihkara. 

Rdghavabhaltfi. 

Raghavabhatta, another well-known scholiast, says in his commentary 
on the Abhijuamsfikuntala (p. 4, N. S. Edn. ) while commenting on the Nandi 
verse : 

qitq g -iddiai i 

Appayyadiksila. 

The Kuixilcydnanda of .-Xj^payya Diksita has two Arthalahrkaras called 
Ix^kokti and Chekokti (89th and 90th). These two are the two varieties 
mentioned by Bhoja under his sabdalaihkara called Chaya. 

Mahimabhatta. 

While classifying and enumerating the various kinds of Anaucitya of 
Sabda and Artha, Mahimabhatta says in his Vyaktiviveka, that even metre 
must be examined from the ixiint of view of Rasaucitya ; that metre, like 
Yamaka or Anuprasa, must certainly be appropriate to Rasa ; and that the 
Anaucitya of metre in the shape of ‘ jar ’, Dussravatva, is a case of Sabda- 
anaucitya. 
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V. V. p. 37. T. S. S. 

Mahimabhatia here puts metre on a par with Yamaka and Anupriasa, iSabda- 
larhkaras. The statement implies that metre is a Sabdalarhkara. It is similar 
to .Anuprasa and other sabaSlariikaras in function. He realises that metre 
however does not involve expressive words as other instances of Alariikarn, 
and hence is not in the same position as other Sabdalariikaras. 

^ ITIPiq I 

He however says definitely that metre is a Sabdalaiiikara. While comment- 
ing on a verse from the Kum^rasambhava, he says : 

3?^ vr^ I P- 45. T. S. S. 

That this second passage refers to the passage quoted by us previously, is 
known from the commentary which says : 

cT^^flftr 3TgSlRI^^r?flf^ 

1 Com. p. 25. T. S. S. 

In this respect, Mahimabhatta agrees with Bhoja who considers the 
appropriate employment of the form, verse, prose, or prose-verse as the Sabda- 
larhkara called Gati. 

Two important writers have taken notice of these strange Sabdalarhkaras 
of Bhoja and criticised them. They are Hemacandia and Bhatta Gopala. 

Ilemacmdra. 

At the end of the chapter on Alarhkara, Hemacandra says in his Kavyd- 
nusdsanc that Bhoja recognised numerous other Alamkaras of Sabda and 
Artha, that some of them are included in those recognised by himself (Hema- 
candra), some are of no charm at all, and that some are very general, being 
of the nature of Kavya itself. 

^1^ xtj[qr 

4fqrfjr4R^^r^«fr55fii(i; ^ t % [si] 

?;5?silfiT siRgf^, ^ ( fT ) ?T5?f5lfK^*ir^r sr I 

K. A. Vyd. Ch. VII. p. 295. K. M. 

Bhalfa Gopala. 

Bhatta Gopala, commentator on the Kdvyaprakasa, (T. S. S.) says at 
the beginning of his commentary on the Sabdalaiiikara chapter that others 
mention numerous other Sabdalariikaras which however are not Sabdalarhkaras 
leally, pertaining as they do to Artha also. 

'i5f;!T r:t^ JT^TTr^oi: I 

JT % II 

This is evidently a criticism of Bhoja’s sabdalarhkaras. 
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II 

The Distinction into Sabddlamkdra, Arthdlomkdia and V bhaydlamkdia 

Bharata gave only the Yamaka Sabdalaihkara in his list of four Alarh- 
karas, the other three of which are Arthalariik-aras. Bharata gave ten kinds 
of Yamaka with definitions and illustrations. There is however no mention 
of the word Sabdalamkara or the differentiation of this from Arthalamkara. 
Bhamaha, in cha{)ter 11, in the lirst list of Alariikaras, adds one more Sabda- 
lariikara called Anuprasa. In Bhamaha and in his follower and commentator, 
Udbhata, we do not find the scientific treatment of Alariikaras in two classes 
as Sabdalaiiikaras and Arthalariikaras ; but the Alariikaras are enumerated 
by them in bunches of three and four, in a quasi-historical manner. Bhamaha 
gives a refined and unrefined type of Anuprasa and adds that some have a 
third kind of sabdalarhkiara called Lafanuprasa. He simplifies Yamaka by 
giving only five kinds of it, and including the rest in the five. Though there 
is no express mention by him of the distinction between Sabda and Artha 
Alarhkaras, Bhamaha records a view of his predecessors connected with this 
topic. 

it I 

gjjf g d: II 

■■ Just as even a beautiful face does not shine without ornaments, so also 
a Kavya ; hence, certain writers elaborately laid down Rupaka and other 
figures. But certain others said that the .Alariikaras Rupaka etc. were not 
so important, were Bahya, external, and that the real adornment of expres- 
. ion (Vicam alariikrti) is the correct and beautiful Sup and Tin, the words 
themselves. That is, a school of Alarhkarikas attached greater imixirtance 
to sabda and called Saui^bda the imjxirtant Alaiiikara of expression. It is 
to this iieriod in the history of Sanskrit Poetics that we have to refer the 
following verse of Magha ; 

II Ik ^‘>- 

Miigha protests against the aggravated im|)orlance of either Sabda or Artha, 
the question of the conqiarative imixirtance of which is similar to the philo- 
sophical problem of fate versus free will. Migha answers that like the sane 
practical man of action, the poet needs both Sabda and Artha on both of 
which does jxxtry depend. Bhamaha himself says as regards these two views 
that he would classify these Alariikaras into those of Sabda and of Artha 
(Abhidheyai and accept both. That is, both Sabda and Artha must be 
adorned and both are imjxirtant. J'he Alaiiikara of the former is Sausabdya 
etc. and that of the latter is Rupaka etc. Jinasena thus echoes the view of 
Bhamaha ; 
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qrsi[iT^?5ffqt qrf; aft qr^n II Adipmantt. 

In the first set of figures opened in chapter II. Bhamaha says 
3f5sn’qw=qfR:: ^Iq^Iq^ i 

Of these, the first two are Sabdalarhkaras, though Bhamaha does not call 
them so or treat of them separately. The rest of the work of Bhamaha up 
to the end of chapter III is devoted to Arthalahikaras. Towards the end of 
chapter V Bhamaha says that Alaitkaras are of Artlia and isabda. 

qi=qr q-rq^ i v. 66. 

Chapter VI called Sabda-suddhi treats of the first mentioned Sabdalamkara 
called Sau^bdya which a school of early writers considered as of great im- 
portance. He speaks of such expressions as are permissible in Kavya and 
which are sweet to the ear and pregnant with meaning. He praises the sheer 
beauty of consonant sounds that excels all other figures of si:)eech. 

53153fq=qn5^r l VI. 28. 

He speaks of the beauty of the ‘ Nic Prayoga ’ in places like ‘Sabalayanti ’. 
These he considers as Sabdalarhkara. 

q^l’ l VI. 66. 

Thus the Sabdalarhkaras as such mentioned by Bhamaha are Sausabdya, 
Anuprasa and Yamaka. He definitely speaks of two sets of Alatiikaras 
called Sabdalarhkaras and Artha or Abhidheya Alarhkaras. 

The fate of this Sausabdya is interesting. Early writers held it high 
as A«farolarhfcara as against Rupaka etc. dismissed as iBa/iyolarhkara. When 
we examine the sixth chapter of Bhamaha, on Sabdasuddhi or Sausabdya, 
we would see that it contains the seeds of many of the later numerous Sabda- 
gunas, Srutisukha etc. The Alariikara Sausabdya itself became a Sabdaguna 
in course of time. There is no trace of it in Dandin, but Vamana speaks of 
Suptih Samskilra at the end of III. 2 and says that, by itself and without 
Paka, which is the clear and complete presence (Sphufatva and Stikalya) of 
the Guijas, Suptih samskara is detestable. 

qqsq qicirqqit ii 

The conception of §abda-samskara or Sau^bdya itself as an Alariikara is 
clearly foreshadowed in a verse of Valmiki in the Sundara kanda of the 
Ramayapa : 

31^ ' 

ii 15.39. 

1. Cf. Mallinatha, commenting upon the expres.sion ‘ (^qj f^qniq ’ in Kira- 
iiiijtimya, I. 3. says that the peculiar grammatical Prayoga here is also an Alariikara ; 

" riqif^ I 
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The last section, the fifth, of Vamana is devoted, like the last chapter of 
Bhamaha, to Sabdasudhhi. There is this difference between the treatment 
in Bhamaha and that in Vamana. Bhamaha treats of Sausabdya and shows 
how Sabdaprayogas can be made to beautify Kavya but Vamana treats of it 
from the point of view of grammatical purity only, Suddhi as such. Mahgala, 
perhaps Vamana’s ccntcmixirary, whose views exhibit some similarity with 
those of Vamana but who is in the main a bold free-thinker, opined differently 
from Vamana. We arc indebted to Rajasekhara for Mahgala’s opinion 
on Sau^bdya. Raja^khara says : 

I wr. 91^: { I ‘ 

51 ^ I WA ( Sr9HI9l: 1 g9r fhft ^ sgcqfff: ^ 

J9I555: I Itfr. ’ 5'9f9I9T: I 

Paka is maturity of poetic power which the poet attains by constant writing 
of poetry. Mahgala calls it Parinama and explains it as the sweet Vyutpatti 
of Sup and Tin, i.e., beautiful wording. This Suptih vyutpatti is the Sau- 
sabdya we are considering. Bhoja makes it a Sabdagutia. 

g ?Tl I 72. 

Bhoja separates Paka as the Guiia called Praudhi, and Ratncsvaia explains 
that Suptih samskara is not Paka or a variety of Paka even. Perhaps (he 
second reference is to Vamana. 

3=^: iff9: 9^919^: I S. X. A. I. 77. 

“ 99IitWI9m5t9r4:9t *15191919-: 

9I999ft9l9: 9TI%f(rg"-9^ I ” Rd-tnesvara. 

9^19919: ^ g tr^ I 

Ratnesvara. 

In resiiect of Sabdalahikaras, there is further advance in Dandin who 
devotes a separate chapter to them. He treats of them in diaper III. Rather, 
he treats in chapter III of Yamaka and Citra only. Even in chapter I while 
describing the ten (iunas, he speaks of Anuprasa and the Yamaka in connec- 
tion with the Gaudamarga which loves the former very much. Here Dandin 
defines Anuprasa and illustrates it. I. 52, 53, 55-58. Yamaka is mentioned 
in I. 61 but is left for treatment •" thira rii^irktpr 

Dandin does not mention Sausabd 
suddhi. Towards the end of chai 

5I55rTiaf?99l: mviJimi: g9^5^*:i: 

gni iT9PT 9l99WIPTfd 5f%l - 1 1 

riic understanding of features like Guiia, Dosa 
ing to Sabda and to Artha separately is clearer in ii 
Vamana. In his KASS however, Udbhata does not giv<^ 
two main heads as Sabdialarhkaras and .\rthrdahikaras bu 
the manner of Bhamaha in Vargas. He has one more Sabciaio.uiM..c, ... 
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()|X'niii)j: Varga viz., PunaruktavacJabliasa. Under sicsa, he has two varieties, 
of Sabda and of Artha. 

i iv. 

Beyond this there is no attempt to delinc Sabd.alamkara or to indicate its 
difference from ArthalariikSra. Udbhata, like Bhainaha, gives his Alamkaras 
in a quasi-historical manner. Tilaka remarks in his Viveko on Udbhata : 

I Mad. Ms. p. 1 . 

Viimana classifies Gunas into sabdagui.ias and Arthagui.ias and makes a small 
statement on the difference between the two in III. ii. 

lie clearly separates the Sabdalaihkaras and the Arthalariik'rras and treats of 
them in two separate chapters. Under Slesa, he does not speak of its two 
varieties. Soon, the flood-light of the Dhvmiyaloku made clear most minute 
points and scholars began to define how an Alaiiikara (or Guna or Dcja) 
was classed as belonging to sabda or to Artha. Two theories develoired, tlic 
" Asraya-asrayi bhava ” theory and the “ Anvaya-vyatireka ” theory. Tlie 
two had their beginnings in Rajanaka Tilaka’s commentary on the A'A.S.S of 
Udbhata. There, Tilaka gave certain principles by which Alamkaras were 
decided as belonging to Sabda or Artha. It is the discussion on the Slesa 
lariikara, its definition and illustration in Udbhata that brought the issue to a 
head and produced the result of a clear formulation of the principle of the 
classification of Alamkaras into those of ^abda and those of Artha. Slesa 
was the most discussed Alarhkira of that time. Under it, Tilaka has the 
relevant discussion. Out of this text of Tilaka, Mammala formulated the 
.\nvaya-vyatircka theory in his K. Fra., ninth Uilasa, under sk>^;a. Ruyyaka, 
s>n of Rajinaka Tilaka, at the end of his /Mamkarc Sari'osva, irropounded 
tlie other theory of Asrayasrayi bhava which is also derived from Tilaka’s 
text. Jayaratha, in his on the AS here, refers us to Tilaka’s com- 

nxMitary on UdWia(a where he would take Tilaka as having projwundcd the 
.\srayasrayi bhava theory. 

But as a matter of fact, the phrase .Asrayasrayi bhava is not found in Tilaka. 
.\t the end of the discussion. Tilaka’s remarks tend to end in such a view. But 
in the body of the discussion, he uses the jrhra-e and the idea of ‘ .Anvaya 
\yatireka The text of Tilaka is found reproduced to some extent by Mam- 
mata who follows Tilaka. That Mammala follows Tilaka is plain, and Vidya- 
cakravartin also observes to that effect. Thus the actual advancing of the 
two thecjiies are by Mammata and by his commentator and indepiendent 
writer Ruyyaka. The former puts forward that Gunas, Dojas and Alariikaras 
are characterised as Sabda or Artha by the principle of Anvaya and Vyatireka. 
Ruyvaka texjk certain parts of his fathers text and developed therefrom the 
theory of A>rayasrayi bhava, criticising Mammata’s Anvaya-vyatireka theory. 
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VVitliout definitely propounding any theory, Tilaka spoke of the difTerenti- 
ation of Alariikaras into Sabda and Artha. by the way, in his examination of 
Lidbhata s definition and illustration of sle-a in its two varieties called .“^bda- 
sle?a and Arthaslcja. Earlier, under Rupakalariikara. giving a clearer illus- 
tration of the Ekadesa vivarti type, Tilaka himself gives a verse having Sli^fa 
paramparita riipaka and says of it that, though through Sabda, it is only 
Artha that is adorned, it is a cas< of sabdilamkara only since the activity 
of the iXKt for the sake of .Maiiikira is only in Sabda, 

gp-qd; 

l rpqjflfqqqR ^ qdgq: l %f5P[ qtjqfq: t 

Mad. Ms. i>. 14. 

finder sk alanikara, he fulfils his jiromise. Here he formulates a more basic 
theory than cither Anvayavyatireka or Asrayasrayi bhava. He says ; Alarh 
kara is Vaicitrya. The |X)et’s imagination takes some activity for the introduc- 
tion cf this Vaicitrya in some place. Which is the objict of the ixx't’s acti 
vity ? Which is the place to which is directed the activity for Vaicitrya? 
If that object or place should be sabda. that is a case of Sabdalamkara ; if 
it should be Artha. it is .Arthalanikara. 

d ‘ 3TT5T: I ifiqTiqo d.fqURqi- 

I Mad. Ms. p. 50. 

How is it to be dtcided that in a particular cast' the object of the |xx't s 
activity for Alaihkara is sabda or Artha? Here Tilaka jxtstulates that it is 
decided by .Anvaya and Vyatireka. Thus, Tilaka mentions the Anvaya- 
vyatireka theory as an additional means hcl|)ing the basic principle, though 
not as the basic principle itself. 

dPig'draf™ ^ 51i^dd (d) dl fdqfiT; fq:qd i ^ ^ 

qrg^iRtndrf^5r;dd5fit5?5fRr5T^ qs^i^fRraritq 

g^q I 

In Hdbhata’s illustiation of .Arthadtsa 

‘ Rq ^ qS5qTdT6l»TIfqf^ffq?f^d( ’ 

Tilaka has once proved that there is no .Artha^ksa, but only Sabdadesa, 
since the object of ' Kavi pratibha samrambha ' is only Sabda and not .Artha. 
Here, in the same instance, he agairi proves that it is a case' of Sabdaslesa 
only, by putting foi ward the argument that in Kavya, Guna, EX>sa or Alamkara 
IS classified into sabda or .Artha by the principle of Anvaya and Vyatireka. 
If we say " Bhanu dipyamana etc. ’ instead of " Bhasvatkara virajita ", there 
is no such .Alarhkara. The .Alariik.ara in the former disappears on the change 
of words, i.e., in the absence of the words. So, since the Alariikara here depends 
upon the presence or otherwise of certain words, it is a case of Sabdalarhkara 
From this passage it can be i>lainly taken that Tilaka profxrundtd the theory 
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K'lxatiriR the same verse. In the Sr. Pra. this subject is dealt with under 
or to Artlra. 

Tilaka dismisses thus the view of Udbhala and Pratiharenduraja that 
tiic above is an instance of Arthalamkara. Tilaka takes the whole verse as a 
case of sabda.slesa, divides it into two varieties, and calls the first line 
AbhaiiKaslcsa and the second line Sabhahgaslesa. For a case of Arthasle?a, 
Tilaka gives a new illustration, etc. He also joints but 

that in the illustration of Udbhata 

the AlaiiikAra is the sabdalamkara virodha, Slesa being only “ Pratibhata- 
matra ” and not “ Prarudha Such cases of Sabdalamkara are tx)ssible also 
in Upama and Samuccaya, as Rudrala has said in his Sabdalamkara praka- 
rana IV. 32. 

I'ilaka quotes this verse and the two illustrations from Rudrata here. Ihc 
whole passage of Tilaka need not be reproduced here since the same is almost 
reproduced by Mammata. Mammata refers to the expressions 
and “ ” in Tilaka. lie also mentions Tilaka’s classi- 

fication of the halves of Udbhata’s verse into Sabhahga and Abhahga Slesas. 
He also refers to the Sabdalariikara of Virodha in “ Abindusundari etc." He 
(luotes Rudrata for the same purpose. He adopts the principle of Anvaya 
\yHtireka. expressed almost in the same words. Mammata simply reproduces 
from Tilaka. For a case of pure Arthasle?a, instead of the big verse in 
Tilaka. Mammata has a small one. They both consider Arthaslcsa to be in 
tliose case's only, where the Slessa is not lost even when words are changed. 

When he concludes, Tilaka replies to a criticism. If the Anvaya-vyatireka 
lh(H>ry is accepU'd. the critic says, the word Sabdalaihkara must be intcriircted 
as Alaiiikara through and not as .Mariikara of sabda 

SitKe the Alarhkara is said to result as a consequence of the 
presence of a word and to disappear on the disappearance of the word it 
must be said that that Alarhkara is achieved through the word, by means 
of the word, Sabda- mula. It cannot be said by the upholders of the Anvaya- 
vyatireka theory that a certain Alariikaia is n/ the Sabda or 0 / the Artha but 
can only be said that it is thiough J^bda or through Artha. Sabda or Artha 
may be the Karaua but iwrely AlaihlcHra is the Dhorma of cither Safxla oi 
Artha. The decision that Alarhkara is Sabda Dharma or Artha JDharma 
IV im|x>ssible if one resorts to the Anvaya-vyatireka theory which decides only 
the Mula-muli bhava or tCarapa-karya bhava. In reply to this criticism, 
Tilaka say* that he must here resort to the basic principle given first viz., 
Yadvaicitryatvam " ; Vaicitrya is Alariikara ; if that Vaicitrya in a parti 
cular case be of sabda, it is a case of sabdalariikara. 
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^ 5 51^ 3T?ifr^ ^ 

3T^?fR I Mad. Ms. p. 51, (corrected text). 

This “ Yadvaicitryatva ” will culminate, if explained, in the Asrayasrayibhava 
theory. It is thus this concluding portion of Tilaka that has been developed 
by his son Ruyyaka into the Asrayasrayibhava theory, the necessity for it being 
the same above-given criticism against Anvaya-vyatireka in Tilaka. 

Therefore, in many cases contended as Arthalarhkaras, Tilaka proves 
Sabdalamkaratva. But in his answer to the critics who pointed out that 
Tilaka would then have to explain ^bdalarhkara as Sabdamulalaihkara, 
Tilaka had to give another theory called Yadvaicitryatvam which is in essence 
his son’s Asrayasrayibhava. If Tilaka adopts it, he must nxxlify his view 
of those illustrations which he holds only as Sabdaslesa, for the Vaicitrya 
there belongs as Dharma to Artha also. To this Tilaka replies, “ Yes ; Vai- 
citrya in those cases belongs to Artha also but let them not be called pure 
Arthalarhkaras ; for their Alarhkaratva depends ujxMr the Anvaya of Sabda. 
So put them as Ubhayalamkaras.” 

Tilaka' s Com. on Udbhata, p. 51 (Mad. Ms. Corrected Text ). 
Mammata propounds the Anvayavyatireka theory in Chapter IX : 

And he proceeds to discuss §le§a with the illustration given in Udbhata and 
says, adopting the basic principle of ‘ yadvaicitryatva ’ and ‘ Kavipratibha- 
samrambha gocaratva ’, that if this principle is not adopted, all Sabda do§as, 
Sabda gupas and ^bda alahikaras will have to be taken as belonging to Artha. 
because Do^, Guiia and Alamkara, even of Aabda, refer on\y to Artha. 

^ q trq qJ4slf^»TT^*nTt=qT: ^ I 

, argswRfrqRfq ri^%^ iti; 

jpiftqtTi 1 3T«nriifrqie5frTMr • 

Similarly, since .Artha cannot be thought of without §abda, Cuna, IX)§a and 
Alamkara of Artha will have to be assigned to Sabda also. 

3T«rgwr^f8f inari i 

Again at the end of this chapter Mammata gives two varieties of Punarukta- 
vadabhasa, one of §abda and the other of both §abda and Artha and says 
as regards the two that it is the presence and absence, Anvaya and Vyatireka, 
that decides the question ; 

m q? atqsrf^^ qftqf(T%sft q SI 
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He advances the same argument under Slesa ; 

Ruyyaka puts his theory of Asrayasrayibhava at the end of his Sarvasa 
thus ; 

FT^^JfRT^spciiT^ l aT:;^q52ff^^t g dc^c% !T^3r?f I 
if I rf^«fr?ERt5T?Rc% § yt^qjfr^^f^r 51s^I3ffCc^^rWlr]^ I dWT^y^Tl^qfq- 

As we observed above at the close of the consideration of the view of Tilaka. 
Ruyyaka here says that the Anvaya-vyatireka theory proves only that sabda or 
Artha is the Karaija. Resorting to that theory, we can only say that a certain 
Alarhkara is the Karya of Sabda or Artha. If the Alarhkara of a Sabda is due 
to the presence of a Sabda i.e. to the Anvaya of a sabda, then iSrautopama 
which is due to the Anvaya of ‘ Jva ' will be a case of Sabdalarhkara. There 
is no Alariikara or special figurative beauty added to the instance by its 
becoming a Srautopamla with the Anvaya of the word ‘ Iva.' So there is no 
Alarhkara there irt ' Iva ' and it will be contradictory and absurd if one has 
to say of it that since there is Iva-sabdanvaya there, it is a case of Sabdalaiii- 
kara. Further, Srautopama can never be anything but an Arthalarhkara. So 
the Anvaya-vyatireka theory must be cast off. This is made clear by Jaya- 
ratha also. 

3^4 I 2TtS55fI^: ^ d^cifRdqT 3=^ 

W Wranf^tcT: I ^ ^ trq 

feqqfeRtnfq: I (jRJTSltl:) 

I trq >4cTrqJnqriiTfflf^5l5^I?q?jo3Tf^^igqgqig 
H gJRfT^fRcqff. t I 315^?^ 

mcqqrq: | -t- + + I (f: 

^ R I 

In Srautopama, the thing really adorned with Alaihkara is Artha. The pre- 
sence of ‘ Iva ’-sabda does not contribute or add to the Alariikara— beauty but 
is only the Kararja of the case becoming a srautopama. So the adorned 
object, Artha or Sabda, decides whether the adorning Alarhkara is Mbda or 
Artha. Thus the Asrayasrayibhava is also called Upaskaryopaskaraka bhava, 
the essence of which is Tilaka’s “ Yadvaicitrayatva.” 

Does Mammata (or Allata) speak of this theory of Asrayasrayibhava? 
Yes, Mammata (Allata) mentions it and explains that even to determine the 
AsrayasrayiWiava, one has got to use Anvaya-vyatireka and hence, it is better 
to distinguish Sabdalariikara from Arthalarhkara through the Anvaya-vyatireka 
theory. This Mammata (Allata) does towards the end of the tenth chapter 
after finishing the Arthalaihkaras. He also points out here that, even as 
Punaruktavadabhasa and Paramparitarupaka, Arthantaranyasa etc., will also 
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be Libliayalamkaras : if they are dealt with among Arthalarhkaras, it is be- 
cause Artha-vaicitrya dominates in them. 

f^W^FcT^^qWf^r?!: I + + ^ ^T^TI giT^rTT^mfr??: 

^^'T^ =^#fr^TVTRigr^'^[RcTqT W, g^rsTty^J^Tr^grmsf'T ^ 5 ^: I 

3r^ 5 rT5T sri=^r^f ^f^err: i 

^ |c2IN 

In his comments here. Nagoji plainly says that scientifically sjDeaking, 
all Alahikaras are Ubhaj'alariikaras. 

Later writers have followed one or the other, the Almhkdra&mvasva or 
the K. Pra. Both of these works gave a few cases of Ubhayalaihkara. The 
K. Pra. gives an Ubhyalaihkara variety of Punarukatavadabhasa. The 
Alamkdrasmvasva says at the end : 

^ 5T5^Bfnaqq^T^g: | STTI^flCT 37rng?l: I 3)Tmc5fKf STJigsi^ng^: I 

Ruyyaka says that Latanuprasa etc. arc IJbhayalarhkaras as also Samsr^li and 
Saihkara. Jayaratha in e.xplaining ‘ Latanuprasadoyo// ’ says : 

Thus Ananvaya and Slcsa also are Ubhayalaiiikaras, and the total number 
of this class is thus only five. This view is generally followed and only these 
few are considered as Ubhayalaiiikaras by later writers. Thus Vidyanatha 
says : 

5i*rjr |f^'<^fl«fr^^rr?2r \ 

and Kumarasvamin explains : 

55IZTgiII?m?q#J^3n^q: I 

I he bulk of Alahikaras is given by these writers as Arthalaihkaras, Upama, 
Rupaka etc. Bhoja s ixisition in respect of the classification of Alarhkaras into 
those of i^bda and those of Artha is more logical. We saw how, generally, only 
a few instances like latanuprasa, Sleija Ananvaya, Samkara. and Samsrcjti 
are considered as Ubhayalariikara. Bhoja considers most of the Alariikaras 
dven by others under Arthalariikara as really Ubhayalaiiikaras. He however 
foes not say how he classifies his Alahikaras into the three classes of Alariikaras 
of i^bda, Artha, and both (Ubhaya). Vyutpatti etc. which adorn Sabda arc 
;alled Sabdalariikara by Bhoja. 

n 5. K. A. II. 2. 
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There is no charm in them due to Artha. 

X X I 

li 

Pure Arthalamkaras are those Vyutpatti etc. which liave given charm to 
Artha. 

3l|: %S*TIv5fRtjsT?Jf II III. 1. S. A". A. 

3cTfH: 5ffT%; UTR: I 

I Ratnesvara (p. 265.) 

(JTW) I m afFT^Tc^T^tlTR^'TslR I ^iT^IlTITR l^vn- 

Bhafta Narasihma (p. 85, Mad. Ms.). 

When Bhoja uses the expression ‘charm of Sabda or Artha’ (§abdam 
alariikartum, artham alariikartum), he takes as the basis of his classification 
the ■ yadvaicitrya ’ or ‘ kavipratibha-samrambha gocara ’, which we found 
enunciated as the basic principle by Tilaka. 

Ratnesvara says in his comments on the above verse : 

3T-4:atflift?( t )f^5; i 

This would mean that Hetu bhava is involved in Bhoja’s definition of Sabda- 
lamkara and Arthalamkara and would make us conclude that Bhoja would 
also accept the Anvaya-vyatireka theory. 

3'hat ‘ karyakarana bhava ’ and the ‘ Anvaya-vyatireka ’ principle also 
are understood in srmie other remarks of Bhoja will be shown below. 

III. 

Bhoja's Arthalamkaras and IJbhaydlamkdras 

The Alamkaras which Bhoja considers as pure Arthalaitikari^ are : Jati, 
fSvabhavokti), Vibhavana, Hetu, Ahetu, Suksma, Uttara, Virodha, 
Sambhava, Anyonya, Parivftti, Nidar^na, Bheda, Samahita, Bhranti, 
Vitarka, Mllita, Smrti. Bhava, Pratyaksa, Anumana, Aptavacana or Agama, 
Upamana, Arthapatti and AWiava, — 24. 

Of these, the stock which Bhoja already had comprises Jiati, Vibhjavana, 
Hetu. Ahetu, Suksma, Uttara, Virodha, Anyonya, Parivrtti, Nidar^na, 
Samahita, Bhranti, Milita, Smjti and Bhava. As we shall also see, as we 
proceed further, and as will be pointed out in the section on Bhoja and Rud- 
rata, Bhoja derived a great deal from Rudrata for his Alamkara prakarana. 
The only new Alarhkaras which Bhoja has introduced here are the six Pra- 
m^as of Jaimini and Sambhava. Bheda and Vitarka are only the old Vyati- 
reka and Sandeha. The six Pramaijas, and Sambhava, Bhranti, Smrti and 
Vitarka are forms of cognition and are therefore unquestionably Arthalarhkaras, 
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having nothing to do with sabda. Of the others, Ahetu, Uttara, Anyonya, Mllita, 
Bhranti, Smrti and Bhava are borrowed from Rudrafa. Jati, Vibhavana, 
Hetu, SQlc?ma, Virodha, Parivrtti, Nidan;^na and Samahita are as old as 
Bhamaha and Dandin. 

The following {xrints in Bhoja's description of these Alanikaras deserve 
notice : 

1. Bhoja strangely includes the Karanamala of Rudrafa's Vastava set 
in his own Ahetu. (P. 284, 5. K. A.). 

2. The definitions of the Alarhkaras are, many of them, those found in 
Dapdin, with slight changes wherever necessary. 

3. Vi^ama is included in Virodha. As pointed out by Bhoja and Rat- 
nesvara, Asamgati, Pratyanika and Adhika are others included in Virodha. 

4. Uttara is thus defined : g q: | 

1 bus the two Alarhkaras Uttara and Sara of Rudrafa's Vastava set are put 
together as one by Bhoja. 

5. The definitions and classifications of Alariikaras derived from Sastras. 
the six Pranranas, and Smrti etc. are all in Sastraic terminology. In the case 
of Sambhava, Bhoja leaves the Sambhava known as a Pramatja. He con- 
siders it as being not different from Anumana. Bhoja's Sambhava is almost 
like Utprek^ in definition and illustration. 

6. Nidarsana is taken as Dpstanta. Bhoja has no Alamkara called 
DfJtanta. 

7. His new Alarhkara, Bhcda, is only a new name for the old Vyatircka. 

8. In Bhranti. Bhoja includes some other varieties of Bhranti, Bhnanti- 
man. Bhrantimala, Bhrantyatisiaya and Bhrantyanadhyavasaya. 

9. Vitarka is the old Samsaya or Sasandeha. 

10. Mllita is defined as and under it are brought 

Pihita, Apihita, Tadguna and Atadguija. 

11. Bhava is the same Alarhkara of that name found in Rudrata’s 
Vastava set. 

12. Under Upamana, Abhinaya, Alekhya, Mudra and Pratibimba— 
strange Alarhkaras,— are included. 

13. Abhava is treated in all its varieties known in the Nyaya sastra. 

hrom the above examination we see that even the few which appear as 

newly intr(xluced by Bhoja are only new names for the old. Sometimes 
Bhoja s new name is the basic principle or the more comprehensive idea under 
which similar Alarhkaras can be easily brought. Therefore the only additions 
made by Bhoja are the six Pramaiialarhkaras. It can be seen that in respect 
of the other figures, Bhoja has made considerable simplification. 

It is the more comprehensive and general principles or ideas that go to dis- 
tinguish the Arthalarhkaras that are referred to by Bhoja by the expression 
‘V yutpattyadi’. These conditicais other than Vyutpatti are mentioned as twenty- 
three by Ratnesvara. (S. K. A. Vya. p. 265, sec text quoted above). Bhatta 
Nfsimha says in his commentary on the S. K. A. (Mad. Ms. p. 85 : — see text 
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quoted above) that these ‘ Vyutpattyadis ’ are Prakrti-pratyayadi-artha visesa- 
jnana, Vakyarthajhana, Svabhavajnana, Samyajnana, Virodhajnana etc. 

Bhoja’s Ubhayalarhkavas. 

All the other Alarhkaras known in Alathkara sastra as Arth’alarhkaras are 
considered by Bhoja as Ubhayalariikara and not as pure Archalanhkara. 
Rudrata points out in IV. 32, that there is an element of Sabdalamkara in 
Upama and Samuccaya. This verse is quoted by Rajanaka Tilaka in his dis- 
cussion on the principle of classification of Alarhkara into that of Sabda and 
that of Artha. Towards the end of his discussion, it has been pointed out 
above, Tilaka says that many of the Alarhkaras discussed by him and held by 
others as Arthalarhkaras can never be purely Arthialarhkaras ; they are really 
Ubhayalamkaras. This is realised by Bhoja. Ruyyaka and Jayaratha fear 
that if the Anvaya-vyatireka theory is adopted, srautopama would become 
a Sabdalamkara. Not only Srautopama, all Upamla and many others also 
are taken as Ubhayalathkara by Bhoja. In his comments on this discussion 
at the end of the K. Pra., referred to above, Nagoji does not fight shy of the 
logical conclusion of Mammata’s view and boldly says that as a matter of 
fact, all Alaxhkaras are Ubhayalamkaras. 

Describing an Ubhayalathkara, Bhoja says : 

q: qqTsf-i:q; I 

Bjqr; II 

Artha is Visi§ta, i.e., Vicitra, striking, and the Alarhkara which gives that 
strikingness is brought about through both words and ideas qqjqvql 

aiq: . Alarhkaras that are made out as much from the Sabda as from 
Artha are Ubhayalarhkaras. This follows the Karyakaranabhava or Anvaya- 
vyatireka principle. 

This class also consists of 24 Alariikaras ; 

Upama, Rupaka, Samya, Samsayokti, Apahnuti, Samadhyukti, Sama- 
sokti, Utpreks'd, Aprastutastuti, Tulyayogitla, Ulleklia, Sahokti, Samuccaya, 
Aksepa, Arthantaranyasa, Vise$a, Pariskrti (Parikara), Dipaka, Krama, Par- 
yaya, Ati^ya, isle§a, Bhavika and Samsrsti. 

Samya is derived from Rudrata’s Aupamya set. But in Rudrata it is a 
small idea. Bhoja enlarged its scope and put under it all those figures which 
are not Upama or Rupaka txrt in which Aupamya is suggested. This con- 
siderably reduces the number of figures for, Bhoja brings under Samya the 
following Alarhkaras : Dr§tantokti, Prapancokti and Piativastukti, the first 
and the third being Drsfanta and Prativastupama. Prapancokti is various 
other kinds of Aupamya seen in cases where there is no ‘ Iva ’ etc. The colo- 
phon to this section gives the same Samya as Samanya. (S. K. A. P. 379). 

Samadhi, new as an AlaBtikara in Bhoja, is only the Samadhi guna of 

Dandin. being 5R;?,qin(jnq;qqpppnq. Bhoja adds here that sopie call this same 
Milita. 
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In this section also, Dandin’s definitions are taken wherever they can be 
utilised. 

Bhoja includes in Utpreksa the new Ala'rhkara called Mata introduced 
by Rudrata in his Aupamya set. 

Dandin has two Alariikaras called I^esa and Vyajastuti. Bhoja accepts 
the former and includes in it the latter. 

•Aksepa is also called Pratisedhokti by Bhoja and it occurs in cases of 
prevention, expressed or suggested. 

Rudrata gave in his Aupamya set Arthantaranyasa, Ubhayanyasa and 
Pratyanikanyasa as three Alamkaras. Bhoja includes the latter two in the 
former. He includes here another Alamkara called PratikanySsa also. 

Parikara is also called Pariskrti. Bhoja gives in the Parikara section a 
curious and obscure view of Parikara as exceptionally high-flown and extra- 
ordinarily striking cases of Upama, Rupaka etc. (.9. K. A. pp. 444-5). Bhoja 
includes under Parikara the figure called Ekavall also. 

Atisaya is praised by Bhoja after the manner of Da'ndin. Dandin’s text 
i= appropriated by Bhoja. 

The Ubhayialarhkara called Bhavika in Bhoja differs considerably from 
the Bhavika in Dandin and Bhamaha. Bhoja takes Bhavika as : 1. Svabhi- 
prayakathana, 2. Anyat^avana, and 3. Anyapadesa. An Alamkara called 
Udbheda is here included by Bhoja as not being different from Bhavika. 

Samsrsti comprehends Sariikara also. It has two main varieties, Vyakta 
and .Avyakta, the Vyakta being Tila-tandula and Chayadarsa and the two 
Avyakta varieties being Ksira-jala and Pamsu-panlya. The latter are cases of 
Samkara for others. Bhoja has a third variety of Samsrsti, Vyakta-a vyakta 
and it is of two kinds, Narasimha and Citravarna. 

The above-given account of the three sets of Alarhkaras of Bhoja are 
based on the S. K. A. and there is practically no difference between the S. K. 
A. and the §r- Pra. on this subject. There are some minor differences which 
are here noted : 

In the Sr. Pro. Bhoja supplements his description of the three classes 
of Alariikaras by comparing them to three kinds of female make-up and toilet. 
The sabdalarhkaras are called Bahya and are compared to clothes, garlands 
and ornaments. The Arthalariikaras are called .Antara, internal, and are 
compared to manicuring, dressing of the hair in various ways etc. The 
llbhayalariikaras are called Bahyabhyantara and are compared to bath and 
perfuming the body with Dhupa and sandal. 

^ imin: srranvjf- 

?rR7: ) •9''- Vol. II. P. 266. 

Bhatta Npsimha, who is well acquainted with the .Sr. Pra., says in his S. K.A. 
Vydkhya : 

Mad. Ms. p. 25 

^ I P- ^5, Ibid, 
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3>T^iafT<- 

5T5^J? I f*- 107. Ibid. 

The 24 sabdalarhkaras of the K. A. are here j?ivcii in a different order, 
a few of them with a change in the name. Jati, Gati, RIti, Vrtti, Racand, 
Ghatmid, Mudra, Chaya, Yukti, Ukti, Bhaniti, Pathiti, Sravyatva, Prcksyatva, 
.Abhineyatva, Adhyeyatva, Vakovakya, Prasnottara, Prahelika, Gudha, Citra, 
slfsja, Yamaka, and Anuprasa. 

Racana is the name of the Gumphana of the S. K. A. The word is given 
as a synonym in the S. K. A. itself. 

Ghaiana is the name for the Sayya of tlie S. K. A. The name is given as 
a synonym in the S. K. A. itself. 

In Chayla, the six classes are differently given in the Sr. Pra. : Lokokti, 
Chekokti, Mugdhokti, Pofokti, Skhditokti, and Asamanjasokti. The Arbha- 
kokti of the S. K. A. is renamed Mugdhokti. Mattokti is called Skhalitokti 
and Unmattokti, Asamanjasokti. 

Beyond these few minor differences, there is little difference in the treat- 
ment of the 24 Sabdlalarhkaras in the two works. The treatment in the Sr. 
Pra. is briefer, Bhoja rushing over the whole subject. The treatment in the 
cases of Jati, Gati, Yamaka, Anuprasa and Citra, elaborately dealt with in 
the S. K. A., is very brief. Each is not defined in one or more Anu?tubh verses 
as in the S. K. A., but in brief prose passages. 

At the end of the Sabdalarhfcara sections however, the Sr Pra. adds 
something. It has some Anu§tuWis making some general observations on 
these 24 Sabdalarhkaras : 

^ Rfeigf^STTiIo- 
rfJT: 

These two are from the K. A. of Dandin and are according to Bhoja. in praise 
of Jiati, the first Sabdalarhkara which is Languages. Then Bhoja tries to indi- 
cate metaphorically the place of each Sabdalarhkara and the whole thing is 
an extravaganza. 

51T|: dl II 

SfR-tRUIon: IfR: I 

n (;) 

3RT gsj #T: ( ? ) I 

»T53RI q ( a ) II 

’tR: Soffit STRl I (Darjejin) 

tqdwfq i 

^ fq ( i?ii f^i ) i 

(Bhamaha, I. 4 with 3rd foot changed) 

( grrfjq^rqrn ii ( : ) 
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3 II 

?T«n5f^ qsiTr^ i 

Ti^R %mer si^^i ii 

Ihen the verses on Jati and Gati in the 5. K. A. are introduced and finally is 
given Bhamaha’s verse at the end of Chapter I of his K. A. which compares 
the poet to the skilful garlander who examines the flowers, chooses them and 
then weaves the garland. 

Praka^varsa, the summariser of the Sr. Pra., follows Bhoja here in his 
KasdrnavSaihkdra. He also gives a set of similar verses of his own which try 
to compare the various :§abda]arhkaras to various aspects of the form of god- 
dess Sarasvati in the vain hope that such a comparison would go to define 
the significance of each. 

) rll I 

rSHiRTqsT II 

I 

^5^1 3 9^^ ^^1 II 

51 % suf: 3 ^: I 

3 3.3^1 II 

313: I ’ 

In the enumeration of the Arthalarhk&ras also, the Sr. Pra. changes the 
order and the names in a few cases. The Uttara of the S. K. A. which we 
pointed out to be the Saralaihkara is actually called Sara in the Sr. Pra. We 
also pointed out how the Nidarsana in the S. K. A. is Dr§tanta, and Bheda, 
only Vyatireka. These two are called Dr?t!anta and Vyatireka in the Sr. Pra. 

At the end of this section Bhoja gives two verses, saying that he dealt 
with the Alarhkaras only briefly, since his predecessors like Bhamaha and 
Vamana had dealt with them. 

The Ubhayalarhkara section in the Sr. Pra. opens with the following prose 
passage which explains the meaning of Ubhayalairikara. 

% ST?fP?^ ( 3 ) RI: I 

There is little difference in respect of the Ubhayalarhkaras between the two 
works. 

At the end again, Bhoja indicates how he classifies Alariikaras into Sabdia- 
laiiikara, Arthalariikara and Ubhayalarhkara. 

3T«nSWTr^: snf: II 

He further jK)ints out that the Arthalarhkaras are su{>crior to the Sabdialarii- 
karas and that a }xx?t must favour the Ubhayalarhkaras more than the other 
two and alxnc all, he must prefer Samsr^ti. 
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'v 

IV 

Samsfsti. 

It has been recognised by all critics from Anandavardhana downwards 
that in the combination of Alamkaras, there are two cases, Sarhkara and Sam- 
sfsti, the former resembling a chemical compound and the latter, a mechanical 
mixture. The two combined things are not discernible in the former while 
they are discernible in the latter. So it is said 

Bhoja does have this distinction of two kinds of combining, 
Avyakta and Vyakta, but chooses to call both by the same name of Samspsti or 
Sarhkara. 

Bhamaha says of Samspsti that it is born of the combining of many 
figures, that it is a great ornament, gives in illustration two verses, and ends 
by saying that other cases of Samsp^ti can likewise be made. 

TO I 

^TT 2l«n II 

'•* '1' 

^ i ni. 49-52. 

Bhamaha thus did not give any analysis of Samspsti. The idea of combining 
two or more figures was not analysed into the intimate Sarhkara and the less 
intimate Samspspi. All cases of combination were called Samsr§ti- 

Daridin gave two kinds of Samspsti, Ahgarigibhava and Samakaksya at 
the end of chapter II. 

Vamana also spoke of Samsr?ti only. 

^fe: I A'. A. S. IV. iii. 30. 

He means by it combination in general. 

I Vrtti. Ibid. 

Rudrata on the other hand does not use the word Samspsti but, in the 
same sense, uses the word Sarhkara or Samkirria. Rudrata’s Sarhkara is both 
kinds of combinations, like milk and water, and like rice and sesamuni. Rud- 
rata gives the two kinds but calls them by the same name. 

g ^r: i 

fT^rrHW^r n 

^?5rT0f I 

5q^9fIo?TORTc^ II A. A. X. 24-25. 

Rudrata is the first to give us an analysis of the combifiations into two, one 
in which the combined units are separately discernible and another in which 
they are both indistinguishably blended. He is the first to give the examples 
of Tilatandula and Dugdhajala. But he calls both Sarhkara, 
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IJdbhata gives Samsrsti as well as Sarhkara. He says of Sarnsrsfi ; 

II 

lie does not write in the terminology found in Rudrata which later writers 
followed, but in independent phraseology. He says that in Samsrsti, the figures 
in the combination are mutually Nirapek§a, independent, neither helping nor 
being helped by the others. Sarhkara is given differently earlier in Ch. V. 

^ t 

^ ^ ef<; II 

T^5r »TT^; I 

efd- II 

rP'-T^Tl: I 

Jit 55VF^ ^Isf^ ^If^; II V. 20-25. K. A. S. S. 

In these three verses, Udbhafa gives four varieties of Sarhkara, Sandeha 
sarhkara, ^bdarthavarti-alariikara saitikara, Ekasabdabhidhana sarhkara and 
Anugrahyanugrahaka sarhkara, according to Pratlharenduraja. These four 
classes of Sarhkara have been accepted and are very clearly expounded by 
Abhinavagupta in his Locana on pp. 40-41. In Sandeha sariikara, two or 
more Alarhkaras are present ; all of them cannot be held at the same time. 
That is, when we speak of a verse of Sandeha samkara as having one figure, 
we have to leave out of account the other figure. The acceptance of one of 
the two nullifies the other and any one of them can be held at different times. 
This is the meaning of Udbhata's words ^ d^Rl^Vfcr. The next condition of 

Sandeha sarhkara given by Udbhata’s is a corollary of the former. When 
two Alarhkaras can be shown to exist there, they are found to stand on equal 
footing with equal importance. Thirdly, one may call the instance by any 
one of the two, there being no reason why one name should be preferred. This 
is the import of the third condition. 

' ^ 5T| ’ Udbhata. 

RflrJTtT I SiTiaitT I Pratiliarenduraja. 

.Abhinavagupta’s examples are better and explanations more lucid. The read- 
ings of these three verses of Udbhata quoted by him slightly differ. Abhinava 
says of this Sandeha sarhkara, as applied to an illustration of his own verse, 
that in it there are two Alarhkaras, Rupaka and Upama, which cannot be held 
to exist simultaneously and for choosing or rejecting one, there is no reason. 

p. 41. 

The second variety of Sarhkara is the combination of an Arthialamkara 
and Sabdalarhkara. The third is the combination of more than one Artha- 
laihkara. This is called in the Locana These several 
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Arthalaitikaras s<3metimes become the fourth variety called Anugrahyanu- 
grahaka sa?iikara, when one AJamkara helps another. 

Mammafa also accepts this analysis but simplifies it. He gives the 
names slightly differently. The first variety givers by him is Aiigafigibhava 
saitikara. It is the fourth variety of Udbhata. Mammata himself interprets 
Aiigafigibhava as Paraspara anugrahya-anugrahakata. The next variety given 
is Sandeha samkara, in the definition of which he reproduces the essential 
part of Udbhata’s verse with a slight modification. 

^ irt i x. 54. 

Mammata recognistis only three varieties of Sarhkara, the third being one tliat 
includes both the second and the third of Udbhata. It is explained by him 
as the presence of two figures in the same place. One sabdalariikara may be 
combined with one Arthalarhkara or the two may be both Artbalariikaras. In 
either case, two Alarhkaras are available in the same verse and Mammata 
calls this Ekapadapratipadyata. This is also known as Ekavacakanupravesa. 
Mammata says that Sarhkara is only of these three varieties. He means 
that if further subdivisions are introduced, it will become endless, since minor 
species are infinite. This has been followed completely by the Alatirkdra 
sarvasva and consequently by all other writers. But Bhoja in the middle 
stands by himself. Though none is more aware than Bhoja of the varieties 
and different kinds of an idea like the combination of figures, yet he accepts 
for combination of Alaihkaras only one name amidst the Ubhayalaiiikaras, 
viz. Samsrsti, a name which he is going to raise to great status by calling it the 
greatest Alarhkara. He uses the word Sarhkara as a synonym of Samsrsti 
in a few cases, but in the section on SamsRti Alamkara, he holds it as a species 
of Samsrsti- His classification is somewhat original. Besides that classi- 
fication, Bhoja, while explaining Samsrsti in Prabandha as a whole, Pra- 
bandhananalarhkara Samsrsti. quotes Dandin’s verse on Samsrsti and his two 
varieties. Ahgahgibhava and Samakaksyata. The Ahgahgibhava Samsrsti of 
Dandin is the Sarhkara of the same name in Mammata. It is the Anugrahya- 
nugrahaka sarhkara of Udbhafa. The other variety of Samakaksya includes 
all the other varieties of Sarhkara, the remaining two of Mammata and three 
of Udbhata. 

Bhoja follows all and notes all the various kinds of combination. He 
combines Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana who speak of Samsrsti only, with 
Rudrata who speaks of Sarhkara only. To Bhoja, Sariikara and Samsrsti mean 
the same thing. While interpreting the term Nanalaiiikara samsrsti, he speaks 
of it as Rasagunalarhkara samkara. He adopted Rudrafa and added the third 
variety called Vyaktavyakta. 
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II 

In the above verses, Samspsti and Sarhkara mean the same thing. In the 
class of Vyakta sarhkara, to which one will not give the name Sarhkara but 
will give only the name Samsrsti, Bhoja has two varieties. The mixture as 
of rice and sesamum is already given by Rudrata. Bhoja adds a variety like 
the mirror and the reflection in it. In the Avyakta sarhkara to which the 
name Sarhkara applies properly, Bhoja has besides the old Karaaira, a second 
variety called Pamsupaniya sarhkara. Vyaktavyakta also has two varieties, 
Narasimha and Citravarna. All these can be called either Samsr§ti or Sarh- 
kara. As a mle, Bhoja calls the figure itself Samsn?ti, and its several kinds, 
Sarhkara. He says Nanalarhkarasamsr§ti and gives its varieties as Rasagupa- 
sariikara, Gunalarhkarasarhkara, Rasalarhkarasarhkara etc. 

.4t the end of the Alarhkara section, in the 5r. Pra., Bhoja praises Sam- 
sr.sti as the most beautiful Alarhkara. I ^ matter of fact, 

Samspsti is the one and only .Alarhkara of Bhoja. Bhoja has taken Guiias, 
the figures and the Rasas as Alarhkaras. The Rasas are held to be most 
imixirtant and the other two as their means. Rasa in a Kavya is to be secured 
by Guiias and Alarhkaras which are both of them Alarhkaras. Therefore, the 
combination of manifold ‘ Alarhkaras ’ is the greatest means of Rasaviyoga 
in Kavya. 

^ ^qRTmFf; 

In the .S. K. A. also, he says in chapter V. 11 : ST.RI^ I 

In a Vakya, as in a body, Gunas and Alarhkaras are not each singly 
present nor does each appear one by one. The nature of poetry like that of 
the body is that it possesses at the same time many Gunas and Alarhkaras 
present in combination and enjoyed by us simultaneously. What we percieve 
IS the sum total of numerous features. There is no place in poetry where 
there are no Alarhkaras. This is rendered possible by the fact that Bhoja 
takes Guria also as Alarhkara and under Alarhkara itself brings such features 
as RItis, Vrttis etc. Therefore, the one fact about poetry is Nanalarhkara 
samsrsti which Bhoja calls the greatest Alamkara, Prakpstabhusana. 

sii^roi % mzw.- 

i 

3T4: I Pra. Vol. II. pp. 356-7. 

Bahuiupamisra says in his commentary on the Dasarupaka (Mad. Ms. R. 
41 38 p. 104.) : 
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Thougli in a cas'J of tlu’ development of Rasa there is Samyoga or Saiii- 
kara of Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicarins, Bhoja says, it is not a case 
of Samsrsl.i or Sahikara ; for, Vibhavas etc. are not Alahikara ; Rasa is Alaiii- 
kara, and Vibhavas etc. are Arthagunas bringing Rasa into c.xistence. Tliis is 
explained in a further section. 

There arc cases of Gutias and Alartikaras which are very intimately fused 
with Rasa. As for instance, the Gunas of Madhurya, Prasada and Ojas, 
Bhavika, Preyas and Aurjitya and the Alamkara of Ritis and certain other 
Alariikaras which naturally come off to the poet when he is filled with Rasa 
arc not cases of Sarhkara of Gunas and Alarhkaras with Rasa. This has 
once been explained in the previous chapter on Gunas and will be explained 
also in a further context in this chapter. The name Samsr$ti or Sarhkara 
applies to cases where the Guna or Alariikara is Prthaksiddha, where the 
Guiija or Alarhkara is sj^ecially and consciously introduced by the poet. 

Bhoja's Arlha and Ubhaya Alariikaras and other writers' 

It was noticed above at the end of the examination of Bhoja’s sabdi- 
lariikaras that Hemacandra notices the six Pramapalarnkaras introduced by 
Bhoja as Arthalamkiaras and criticises them as devoid of charm. The criti- 
cism is repeated by Manikyacandra. 

The Agnipurdna gives only eight Arthalathkaras, Svarupa (Svabha- 
vokti), Sadrsya, Utprek§a, Atisaya, Vibhavana, Virodha and Hetu. The 
eighth is missing in the text. The Ubhayalarhkaras in the Agnipurdna, which 
are six, have nothing to do with Bhoja’s Ubhayalamkaras. 

Visvesvara accepts in his Camatkdracandrikd only twenty of the Artha- 
lahikaras of Bhoja. He omits four of the six pramanas of Jaimini, made 
Alariikaras by Bhoja, Pratyalc^a, Upamana, Sabda and Abhava. These are 
described in chapter VII. In chapter VIII, Visvesvara accepts all the twenty 
four Ubhayalarhkaras described by Bhoja. There is a small difference. Under 
Lesa, Bhoja says that Vyajastuti is not different from Lesa and Visvesvara 
preferes to take the main Alariikara as Vyajastuti. While speaking of the 
last Ubhayalarhkara called Sariikara, Visvesvara mentions Bhoja by name. 

In Chapter IV of his Rasurnavdlamkdra, Prakaisavarjja sjx^aks of 28 Ar- 
thalarhkaras, adding four to Bhoja’s 24. The four added items are however 
only those that Bhoja has shown as included in his 24. Under the Arthalaih- 
kara of Agama, Prakasavar§a treats of the four Puru^arthas and their varieties 
which subjects Bhoja treats of in four big chapters as the four varieties of 
his Aharhkiara-Srrigara Rasa, in his Sr. Pra. (Chaps. XVIII-XXI). The 
Ubhayalariikara chapter of the Rasurnavdlariikdra is missing in the Madras 
manuscript. 


V. 

Gwias and Rasas are also Alariikaras. 

Bhoja explains the numerous varieties of the Samsrsti of several Alarii- 
karas, Nanalaiiikara sarnsrsfi, in chapter V of the S. K. A. and chapter XI of 
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liis A'r. Pra. In explaining the phrase Nowfllariikara sarnsr^yti* quotes Daivdin 
and explains how Gujijas and Rasas are also Alarhkara. 

^ ^ araf 5'JRqRT5'T^JTfT^. I <1 

^I«T3tTmT?(c%JT 3Tc?fI{^ I — 

^I52T5Tlvri^^TJl a=sre5^ I ‘^tc. (Daitxlin.) S. K. A. p. 621. 

tnnT^nfgumPTsf^q^iT 3crT^m?>fr?c^rT irTqra i p- ^^2. 

Bhoja has increased the number of Gunas and he considers that his addi- 
tional Gunas also are Alaitikaras according to Daijdin himself. Bhoja seems 
to opine that it is not that Daiidin did not know the existence of other Gupas 
besides the ten Slesa etc., but he restricted himself to the ten Gupas which 
helped to distinguish Margas. Therefore, when Dandin calls those ten 
Guiias, Alarhkaras, he means that other Gunas also are Alariikaras. The 
infinity of Alarhkaras is expressly mentioned by Dandin himself. 

I ‘ ” I I P- 612. 

Having proved the Gunas as Alarhkaras according to the view of Dandin 
tliat any beautifying feature in Kavya is Alariikara, Bhoja proceeds to show 
how according to Dandin, Rasas also are Alaitikaras, 

Says Bhoja : 

f^grk gonjnm 3f^f i 

rt Daiidin. II. 275). 

rims. Rasas also arc Alaihkaras by virtue of their being Kavyawbhakaia 
dharma. The further interpretations Bhoja gives to this verse of Dandin and 
how he tries to extract out of that v^erse the ideas connected with his new 
Alaihkara theory of Rasa and a criticism of Bhoja’s interpretation of this 
verst' are to be found in the Rasa chapter of this thesis. 

Bhoja has held all the features of poetry and all items recommended 
as Upadeya, Gunas, Alariikaras and Rasas in the main, as Alaihkaras. The 
last which is the most important is to be developed to its fullest extent only 
by the intermixture of the former two, Gunas and Alaiiikaras, both of which 
are however called by the same name Alaihkara. Thus, mixture of Alaihkara 
of various kinds. N.analariikara samsr^ti, is the one means of securing Rasa. 
Bhoja adds here that though there is no place in Klavya where this Nana 
lariikara samsisti is absent, the name Samsrsjti cannot be applied to the inter- 
mixture and interplay of the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicarins. For, 

1. Though the scofx^ of this Nanalarhkara samsrsti is largely extended by 
Bhoja. the phrase itself is borrowed by him from Dandin’s verse on Samsr^tij 
K. .i. II. 351, 
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they are not Alarhkaras and, like Padarthas in a Vakya, they are merely the 
means of Rasa which is like Viakyartha ; and Rasa is Alarhkara. 

Another place in Kiavya where there is no Samsr^ti is the case of Ahgahgi- 
bhava among Gunas, Alarhkaras and Rasas, as also cases of Virodhi rasas. 
Bhavas are mixed with Alarhkaras, Gurias and Bhavas, and their mixture is 
called Samsr§ti or Sarhkara ; but there is no such Sams|T§ti or Sarhkara bet- 
ween Bhavas on the one hand and Rasas and Rasiabhasas on the other. For, 
Bhavas are Ahgas to Rasas. Rasa has no Sarhkara with Rasabhasa since 
the two are inimical to each other. 

Where a poet consciously introduces two figures or two features, one to 
supixirt and help the other, there we have Samsrsti of the variety called 
Ahgahgibhava. But where we cannot see the two as ir^troduced by the poet 
with effort, where one is inevitably connected with the other by nature, then^ 
the two are fused together into one and there the name SamsrsU should not 
be applied. As for instance, in the case of an Arthantaranyasa, the figure 
Hetu is inevitably present giving rise to Arthantaranyasa. It should not be 
called a case of Samsf^ti between those two Alarhkaras. The above is put 
in the following manner by Bahurupamisra. 

D. R. Vyd. Mad. Ms. R. 4188. p. 104. 

There is a valuable and large principle of literary criticism lying under 
the burden of all this technical statements made by Bhoja. Bhoja makes 
this difference regarding his Gunas and Alariikiaras. He calls MSdhurya, Ojas, 
Prasiada, Bhavika, Preyas and Aurjitya as six special Gunas standing on a 
different footing from the rest. Their speciality is that they are inevitably 
and inseparably fused with Rasas. They are either pr(xluctive of Rasas or 
are produced by Rasas. Rasarambhaka or Rasarabhya. Between these Gutja'^ 
and their Rasas, it cannot be said that the jxxjt introduces the mixture or 
Samspsti. The same applies to Alarhkaras also. There are certain figures of 
^jeech which are introduced by the poet with conscious and extra effort, with 
a desire to decorate. There are other figures which are not introduced by 
the poet with special effort and which come flowing along with the current of 
Rasa. That is, these Alamkaras are irremovably related to Rasas. Of these 
which are organically present along with Rasas, it cannot be said that they 
are in Samsrsti with their Rasas. Here, as in the case of the abovesaid 
Gunas, Bhoja adopts and adapts some verses of Anandavardhana. See the 
previous chapter on Gunas. Anandavardhana speaks of the admissible figures 
in Dhvani ) in chapter 1 1 and elaborates some principles 

of Alaihkara-aucitya. The essence of his Alarhkara samikga has been used 
by Bhoja. Reproducing Ananda, Bhoja says : 
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3??sn3I^;TT^4: II 

?fT»TT3rT^r^^?rf^fflnf^ i 

arSfRT^^vqr q": e ^ d=q^ II 173-5. S. K. A. p. 631. 

On pp. 404-5 of Vol. 11. Chap. XI. of the Sr. Pra. Bhoja says the same thing, 
quoting some more verses on the same subject of Alahikaras which arc inti- 
mately connected with Rasas. See above chapter on Dhvani, Vol. 1. Part 1, 

p. 160. 

These Alarhlraras that come of themselves to the ix)et in his Rasa-filled 
state are not said to be SamsRta with Rasa, even as the Gunas that are vitally 
connected with Rasas. Even when they are introduced with slight effort, 
they should be seen to be helpful to Rasa ; otherwise they are useless and 
good ixx;ts discard such Alariikaras. Though Alariikara has to subserve Rasa, 
there may be cases were the Alariikara shines out prominently. That is, wc 
have cases of Rasalarhkara Sarhkara which arc either Rasapradhana or Alarh- 
karapradhana. An expression is Rasapradhana when the character in emotional 
action is himself the sijcaker. But when a third man or the poet himself 
describes a man in emotion, he resorts to a more figurative language, expres- 
sion embellished with Gunas and Alahikaras. expression which is Alarhkara- 
pradhana. This is also a suggestive and valuable idea. Bhoja suggests here 
that there should be less of Alaiiikara when the character himself speaks in his 
eriKkion, and that one can indulge to some extent in Alamkara when a third 
man describes the emotional state of a character. Says Bhoja in his S.KA. 
pp. 631 and 634 ; 

J'daqR; I P- 634. 

q qoqir ^rrsAiit^qR:, ^ 

I P- 631. 

In the Sr. Pra. he says that there is no Samsrsfi in cases where the mixture 
of the two is natural, cases of Apphaksiddhatva and Arabhya-arambhakatva 
between Gunas or Alarhkaras and Rasas, 

q-q 35R?qPT*t5qT^q 3T3fR:ql:(»^^TrqqT:)qi3TRTviq,?qq aiRvqc^^rqsrqf^sRT- 

qt; qq qfrsqsrfRj q I P- 371. Vol. II. 

qq ?q<$fe«qreNf»q(3rT 3qqqqiqTi^q,cqirqqi aiwnwniq: 

I 

In a small intervening section Bhoja says in his Sr. Pra. that logical 
propositions like are no Alariikara since Alariikara in general has 

to be a feature, addTing beauty to Kavya. He quotes Dandin’s definition of 
Alamkara^fsq^f^^jq I with an emphasis on Sobka” 

as the primary characteristic without which a case cannot be an Alarhkara. 
See my paper on Kriya kalpa in JOR. VIII, pp. 130-132 ; see also above, 
Vol. I. Part 1, pp. 122-3. 
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All cdiiion of a portion of the Alamkuro Text 
in tilie Sr. Pro. Vol. II. Pp. 370-2. 

I ^ ^ SlftJ g vri^^fFcT^WRTT’ 

sir ^ '{ ^Fc^Tir^rF: i %73 sT?zjq^3Fi ;j7i^'t2mi?ir: 

I fT ^FW^Fiad^^ gsilf* I 

II- ri^I yrr^RR^ SRfiC: ?Tld JT 

( 3Tr»TF?niFr 5 i^d'^iri: ) 1 ^^TFiimsf rt: 3 ^: ^^tafIsj ef d jf ^tf^^^ff^ffI:, ^tf^jf! 

^ei^c^FIFFT , STFFTF^FJFr g F^Fi^^TFFi: I 

3TT>TF?FFVFFFT, 3Fc5f K: 301; 3TIiTF?F( % )ei ^Ffi^ 3^F^, ^ I^fFf^Ff-W- 

¥rF^rf3TiR%F^ I 

fF3 ^ 3TS'FffiTF^<5qf^rF:r«Ti% ^.sjgTfifi- 
3TWFiWflF^F^'4R ^F44F 3fl^5i^iF^F t 
^c4^?^gV. 3^'t4F 54t nf^: II {Kuvyadarsa II. 360). 

#, 4 ‘ 3Flf^'??(5ro^?^Ff^ ’ |c4IF^ i 4^ 24f fe^%T%4«rri; 34- 

3F^T%^; 3T4^'=!F^ ^F%4 I 4^1 34 3F3f F?4r- 

iIT4iW4Fsft^ 3FF?r*T?c%JF 3TrF‘-f4c%4 4 SRf^STrFqF; 37>^4: 4?! 3f <544|ld 4 

Hornet I 44F 3T4?CT{ |c44Wf[J 4F3^: I 3F4[?cl^54F?Ft f| 3TFF>'4^, 4^- 

t4^^::m?4<^F^F: 4^ JF^gfSF 1%^4 1 

4(FFI44344?4 ^41^ 4Fs; 4PF 4?g4: II (^'- Dandin. II. 169). 

m 3F4T?cF^J4F?F ^ f55t4f^5I: I 4^3 a^3c4 1^4, 4c4T444fr4^ '4I4f 4>S- 
^?4 4^: ff4 1 4^ 4?3c4, aT?4?4 4^4:, lT4i4fg:Eqjn4 4SFS^c44Ff^f 

JWW:, 4444Ff 4<4r443ir4^f^ I 


III- 4 445F~>4 ’|4FC44»4kc44lf4 3F4Fci^i4I?F: 44^4: 1 4gft[ tJJFW?TigW 
?FI44444FI^4: 44Fft “ 4;F54:[lt¥n??14: 44R^fF34: 44^% I ” (A). A. II. 1) 

|F4S44^ ^^FcJfKtFFvn^TF c5?^TCT434F4fF54JT. I 4fW4: ?F4F^f;FF,3n44: 4^l4c4f*F- 

4F41^ »F4f^ I cFI'qiJi; 

4^?^4 4;F54F4t 4CF 3 %^ t 

3«>n^ F34I3 SFI^ 45^3 f»44q; II 

1. ‘ 3FF4F^I4t 3 f%d4T4. ’ seems to be missing here. 

2. For this reading see the Duplicate MS. 

3. For tills reading sec the Duplicate MS. 
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^<11 I 3TJTI?r3fl?Sir4F% 

^RcT:, i^>?i^f9VTR52if?T^iift4^»ng > 

Then, Bhoja briefly explains the names Vibhava, Anubh'ava, Vyabhi- 
caiibhava and Sthayibhava and takes one by one the illustrations of Dapdin 
for the eight Rasavadalaihkaras. 'J'hese constitute the third Varga of Bhoja s 
.Alajukara named Rasokti. 

Tlicn Bhoja propounds his new theory of Rasa at the end of which he 

says : TT^trf^gpfqir g®t^?trT^*nfFTRFnJT«ff^cir 3T55fR^If^: I 

P, 388. Vol. If. 

Here he finally says that he has held and proved Gunas and Rasas as 
.\laihkaras. 

In this section in the Sr. Pra., Bhoja has explained an idea of his which 
he has simply mentioned in the S. K. ,4., ch. V. In one of his Rarikas in 
ch. V. of the S. K. A., Bhoja says that the realm of poetic expression falls 
into three departments, according as it is dominated by Guiias, Alarhkaras 
or Rasas. The three are called Svabhavokti, Vakrokti and Rasokti and the 
last is the best and the most beautiful. 

JTli^ ^ I7f^3TR% II b'. K. A., p. 475.- 

It is in the Sr. Pra. that Bhoja explains the idea in this verse. It is Vakrokti 
when expression is dominated by the Alahikaras Upama, Rupaka etc. It is 
Svabhavokti when there is the prominence of neither Alatiikara nor Rasa i.e. 
when the expression is dominated by Gunas. P'or, the Gunas are eternally and 
inseparably associated with poetry and are present even when Alaihkaras 
are absent. Svabhavokti is the case in which there is the least amount of 
Vakrokti and so Bhoja says that the next department of poetic expression 
is that dominated by Gunas called Svabhavokti. The third department called 
Rasokti is expression in which is depicted the interplay of Vibhavas etc., 
calling forth Rasa. All these three are the three kinds of Alaiiikata. Thus 
the whole realm of poetic exi)ression is Alatiikara to Bhoja. A critical 
(xamination of this view of Bhoja, how this marks an advance over Bhamaha 
and Daudin, and how this position of Bhoja has been related to Bhamaha’s 
conception of ix>etry as Vakrokti and Bhatfa Nayaka's conception of poetry 
as Vyaparapradhana by Bahurupamisra, has all been explained and stated 

1. ' Duplicate MS. 

2. Dhanapala, who flourished in the Lourl of Bhoja, knows Uiis Rasokti ol 
Bli<»ja and praises it as the best among L'ktis or Bhanitis, in his TUakaniunjar'u 

“ 130. K. M. edn. 

\ is^’csvara s Camatkarucundiika gives a recast of the above verse of the 
•S’, K. A. 

TIs^fR ( 5^ ) iTrf^<rrrf^ \\ Mad. Ms. B. 70. 
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Ht great length in tlie sections on Ukti, Svabhavokti, Vakrokti, and Bhoja and 
Bhatla Nayaka in Vol. I. Part I of this thesis and in my paper on Bahurupa- 
niisra jrublished in the J.O.R., Madras, VIII., p. 325. 

VI. 

•Bhoja s Prabandhalamkaras. 

Just as there is Rasa in a Vakya and just as Rasa in a Vakya is secured 
by the avoidance of the Dosas of a Vakya, and the securing of Gujijas and 
Alariikaras of a Vakya, so also Rasa is secured in a Prabandha as a whole. 
That is, Prabandha-rasaviyoga has also to be secured by Prabandha do§a- 
hana and Prabandha-nanalarhkara samsj^ti. This subject is very briefly dealt 
with in chapter V of the S. K. A., in some Kiarikas in the beginning and in 
a very small section in the end. 

S. K. A., V. 126-137. 

On pp. 642-3 of the S. K. A., Prabandha-dosahiina is dealt with ; and then 
Bhoja says (p. 643) : 

( ) fTJTfqT^nr g ^1121^50121^ 1 

With this small line, Prabandhagunas are dismissed and then Bhoja takes up 
Prabandhalamkaras. The Vfttis and their Ahgas which arc Alamkara to 
Bhoja are dealt with up to p. 647. Then running comments on the features 
of Mahakavya taken from Dajjdin’s description of Mahlakavya are given 
by Bhoja on pp. 647-8 with which the work ends. That is, the last subject 
dealt with is Prabandhalarnkaras. But, Bhoja does not systematically deal 
with the subject of Prabandhaguiias and Prabandhalarnkaras in the S. K. A. 
He does not enumerate the features of the MahiakSvya under the two heads 
of Prabandhaguna and Prabandhialamkara but does so in the Sr. Pra. where 
the whole subject is very elaborately dealt with, in Chap. XL 

3 T 3 fR^f>i ^ i P- 

After illustrating Prabandha-dosahana which is the changing of the story in 
the original to suit the purpose of Rasa, Bhoja briefly says that Gupas and 
Alariikaras must then be added to secure beauty. Bhoja quotes here a verse 
from the Prastavana to the lost Ramabhyudoya of Ya^varman, a small bit 
of which is quoted by Ananda also. See my paper on Aucitya previously 
referred to.' 

gfe: ^ ?r i^ 

1 . See Dhva. A. Ill Ud. p. 148 where the bit ‘ 51 is quoted 
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Bhoja then gives the several Prabandhagunas and Prabandhalamkaras in 
three sets as pertaining to Sabda, Artha and both. The gunas of Prabandha 
have already been noticed in the previous chapter on Gunas. The following 
are the three sets of Alarhkaras of Prabandha : 

^nf^^crraia^rO^RfT^'piiT, ^51- 

?;T5!qT5f%ZI^I5?RI3^I^f|^-4 ?c5Frqi^fRI: I II- P- 431. 

As can be clearly seen, many of these three kinds of Prabandhialaatikiaras 
are only restatements of the points in Dandin’s description of a Mahakavya. 

»ThSRvTt R^^isqn 3^ ^ I 

X X X X 

ii etc. K. A. i. i4-9. 

Hemacandra completely borrows from Bhoja here. In chapter VIII, 
while defining the Sravyakavya variety called Mahakavya, Hemacandra says : 

FffRiTRR; I P- 330. K. A. 


P. 334 : q'4r-3ra%HiT^RRr,, 3TI^4JR74cqq; , 

f^f54Fnftf^Rn:, 

f ^SRTH ( tj3 i q , |^T^%Ilf^4nc4FT,, 


p. 385 : ;j»^4|fq5q ^jqi , 

4*R:PTqt5S^54Rrai’nqif^44F|;, 

qr^FPRRl-PlTl^qukJl^ , JTI4^4Tf^«If f - 



P. 336 : jfjqf ^ig^Rvnqq;, 3^4r3^^q=^t^5=^q^, 

^3Fr55qiq%r^4RTqgq^4ii i 

In these, Hemacandra takes as much as he can from Bhoja and gives them 
in his own way. He is a faithful follower of Abhinavagupta and of the 
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Prasthana inaugurated by Anandavardhana, and cannot follow Bhoja who calls 
everything an Alariikara. So he casts off Bhoja’s classification of these features 
into Gunas and Alarirkaras, calls them neither Gunas nor Alarhkaras but 
simply Vaicitrya. But he accepts Bhoja’s classification of these features into 
those of Sabda, those of Artha and those of both. This certainly simplifies 
Bhoja’s scheme of division of the features into Guna and Alarhkara, which 
division was however good in so much as the class of Gunas constituted the 
more important features, more vitally related to the nature of Mahakavya 
than the other class of Alarhkaras. But, this attitude of his, Hemacandra 
forgets towards the end while explaining the Ubhayavaicitrya called Sabd51am- 
kara vakyatva. In his commentary here, he reproduces Bhoja completely 
and holds these features as Gunas and Alariikaras. Vide p. 337 and com- 
mentary lines 4 and 5. Hemacandra’s K. A. 

Another jxiint to be noted is that Hemacandra who appreciates Bhoja’s 
labours, slightly modifies him in certain places and slightly adds to Bhoja’s 
list in some places. Thus the sabdalaffikara of Bhoja called Binnavrtta 
sargantatva is separated by Hemacandra ; it is not included in the list of 
the features called Vaicitrya but is given as a major feature in the definition 
of a Mahakavya itself, along with the comprehensive feature called sabdartha- 
vaicitrya. The sabdaguna of Bhoja called Anativistirna sargaditva is elaborat- 
ed by Hemacandra into Anativistirna Parasparanibaddha sargaditva. The 
Sabdalarhkiara called Sambandhadimadadivakyatva is also similarly elaborat- 
ed. In Mahgaiacaraija, Hemacandra accepts only the three old varieties, 
Aiis, Namaskara and Vastunirdesa, and omits those given by Bhoja newly. 
The ^abdaguna «ravyavrttatva is omitted by Hemacandra and the Ubhaya- 
lariikara of the five Sandhis is also separated and given as part of the 
definition of the Mahakavya itself at the veiy beginning. In commenting 
on these, Hemacandra reproduces Bhoja’s Sr- Pra. with all its illustrations. 
Pp. 334-337. See section on Bhoja and Hemacandra. 

Bhoja then explains one by one these Alarhkaras of Prabandha with 
illustrations. The first Sabdalariikara is the beginning of the Kavya. Dandin 
gave three kinds of beginning, Asis, Namaskriya, and Vastunirdesa. Bhoja 
adds to these Stuti and Vastupaksepa. 

I 

Namaskara is illustrated by the Harsacarita, Stuti by Raghuvamsa, Asis 
by HariviUisa, a lost Mahakavya. Vastunirdesa by the lost Hayagrwavadha 
of Meritha and Vastupaksepa by the lost Prakrta kavya called MMcavadhu. 

The second Sabdalarhkara is Sambandhadimad-adivakyatva. 

This second item, like the previous one, was overdone in later Mahlakavyas. 
In illustrating Kaviprasamsa, Bhoja mentions a lost Prakrt poem called 
Rdvanavijaya, 
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The third sabdalarnkara is explained as the cantos devoted to the feats 
of various Bandhas, as in Bharavi, Magha and others. 

The next sabdalaihkara is the ending of a canto in a different metre, 
a practice followed by poets from Valmiki downwards. While illustrating 
this, Bhoja has valuable remarks which are all discussed in the last chapter 
of this thesis on Works and Authors referred to in the Sr. Pra. . 

The next is the marking of the last verse of each canto with some 
favourite word. Such marks are classified into (i) one’s favourite idea, 
fii) one’s own name, (iii) some favourite name of the author, (iv) some 
auspicious word and (v) benediction. 

OTJiffdT, iwfflTfdi, i 

The illustrations are valuable. Adhyaraja (mentioned also by Bana) is said 
to have the mark Dhairya : Sarvasena, the author of the Prakrt poem Hari- 
vijaya, has the mark of the word Utsaha ; and Pravarasena, Anuraga. Raja- 
sekhara is said to have his own name in the last verse, of each canto of his 
Ilaravildsa and so also two other poets named Govinda and Caturmukha. The 
latter is the author of an Apabhramsa kavya called Abdhimathana. As 
instances of Maiigaldiika, Bhoja says Kr^nacarita has Abhyudaya, U.^afiaram 
has Jaya,: and Pancasikha Sudrakakalhd has Ananda. The last class of 
endings called Asamsahka does not properly belong to this set, being illus- 
trated by the Bharatavakya of Dramas. So it is that Hemacaodra omits it. 

The Anhalarhk.aras are completely derived from Dandin’s description 
of the Mahakavya, 

The first of the Ubhayalariikaras of Prabandha is the perfect develop- 
ment of the plot through its five Sandhis and five stages. It is called by 
Bhoja I If! his description of the Mahakavya, 

Dandin has this bit — This is taken by Bhoja as a Guna and as 
meaning in Mahakavya the close relation between one canto and another. 
Naturally, Dandin's “ Susandhi ” must be taken to refer to this Ubhayalarii- 
kara of Bhoja, the five Sandhis, Mukha etc. But, Dandin does not explicitly 
speak of the Sandhis of drama in Mahakavya though in chapter II he gives 
the dramatic Lak§anas, Vrttyahgas and Sandhisandhyatigas as Alamkaras. 
Bhamaha says that the Mahakavya has five Sandhis ; 

Bhoja must be taken to follow Bhamaha. Bhoja follows Bhamaha in another 
case also. While explaining the Arthalamkara of the Prabandha called the 
introduction of Mantra, Duta, Prayana etc., Bhoja says that, since above 
all, the Mahakavya should be able to educate men more in Artha than in 
(Aher Puru^rthas, Mantra. Duta etc. must be introduced. He says : 

3Tq-g'TffT%^Rrg'T'^5Tr^ 

I 439. 

This is an Anuvada of Bhamaha’s verse incorporated by Bhoja into his 
own text given above. 
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=srprfFpl'-^I I 1-21. 

Bhoja illustrates the five Sandhis, Mukha etc. as existing not only in a 
Kavya but also in a Vakya both in his S. K. A. and Sr. Pra. S. K. A., p. 647, 
shows the five Sandhis in the verse ; 

etc. 

The Sr. Pra. does so twice or thrice in different contexts. 

The Pravesaka, Vi^kambhaka, Ahkasya, Ankavatarana and Culika which 
are the methods of developing the story, suggesting the plot, hiding what 
ought to be hidden, summarily narrating uninteresting and long events, are 
then given as Ubhayalarhkara. Hemacandra omits this, since this pertains 
only to drama and as he deals only with the Mahakavya. 

The next Ubhayalarhkara is Desa kala patra cesta kathantaranu§anjana. 
This emphasises the idea that a Mahakavya must envisage many places and 
scenes of action, past, present and future, many characters, many kinds of 
activities etc. This quality distinguishes the Mahakavya from the Khanda- 
kavya. 

The next Ubhayalarhkara is Dvisandhana. It is said to be of three 
kinds. Double Entendre in Vakya, Prakarana and Prabandha. The first is 
Sle§a in a Vakya ; the second is an ambiguous situation and the third is 
whole Kavyas like the Raghava Pamlaviya containing two stories. Bhoja 
gives here the valuable information that Daridin wrote a DvisandhanakSvya 
on the stories of the Ramayaria and the Bhiarata. 

FjFfftfwi 2I5TI Jir (f) i 

Vol. II. p. 444. 

Two more varieties of Dvisandhana are then illustrated and Hemacandra 
omits this also. 

The last Prabandha-ubhayalarhkara is the method of bringing out the 
glory of the hero. Dandin gives two methods and Bhoja borrows them. See 
Datitjin I. 21 and 22. These two are the Margas meant by Bhoja in his 
last Ubhayalarhkara called ‘ Margadvayanuvartana.’ The two verses of Dancjin 
on this subject are also quoted by Bhoja. In this connection, Bhoja discus- 
ses in the Sr. Pro. the theme of Mahakavya as the depicting of the fall of the 
vicious anti-hero and the prosperity of the virtuous hero. 

Bhoja says of these features of Prabandha that it is not absolutely 
necessary that every one of them should be introduced. This part of the 
text of Bhoja is based on the following verse of Daridin. 

II I- 20. 

In the end of this chapter, Bhoja says that he has not exhausted FTa- 
bandhalarhkaras and that he would deal with others in the next chapter. 

^ ^ II P- 449. Vol, II. 
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The next chapter deals with drama and its four sets of 64 Angas. These 
four sets of 64 Angas are : 5 Arambhavidhis, 5 Arthaprakrtis, 5 Avasthlas, 

5 Samsthas, 5 Samavasthas and 5 Sandhis ; 5 Vrttis, and 25 Pravrttihetus ; 
10 Lasyahgas, 13 \Tthyahgas. 16 Vrttyaiigas ; 21 Sandhyantaras, 4 PataKas- 
thanas, 64 Sandhyaiigas and 64 Laksanas. All these are Prabandhalariilcaras 
and the view is based on the verse of Dandin, II. 366. 

ff: II 

Kuntaka’s position has striking similarity with that of Bhoja in respect of 
the concept of Alaiiikara and with reference to the Prabandha-features. 
Kuntaka has two sets of features called Prakarana vakrata and Prabandha- 
vakrata, many of whose varieties correspond to the Prabandhaguijas and 
Prabandhalaiiikaras of Bhoja. This has been pxrinted out in the chapter on 
Bhoja, Vakrokti and Kuntaka. See above, Vol. 1. Part I, pp. 127-129. 

Just as the word Vakrokti is developed by Kuntaka, the word Alarhkara 
is developed by Bhoja. To Bhoja, all features which give charm to the 
Kavya are Alarhkaras, and to Kuntaka all such features are aspects of Vakrata. 
In the history of the Alarhkarasastra, these two words Alarhkara and Vakrokti 
have the greatest destiny. It was expressed by Bhamaha that Alarhkara was 
V^akrokti. These two words emphasise two aspects. Alarhkara emphasises 
the functional aspect and Vakrokti, the mode of operation, the form and 
the actual nature of the figures. The former found its ‘ prophet ’ in Bhoja 
in Malwa and about his time the latter found its ‘ prophet ’ in Kuntaka in 
Kashmir in the North. Bhoja did not choose the name Vakrokti as a name 
co-extensive with poetic expression because he was a greater follower of Dandin, 
following whom Bhoja gave Vakrokti as one of three departments of Alarh- 
klira, viz. the class Upan^, Rupaka etc. Kuntaka eliminated Svabhavokti and 
the Rasokti as the Alarhkarya Svabhava and Rasa, and held all the features 
adorning those two as various forms of Vakrokti.’ 

1. Jii^i Kuntaka called his; work V’akroktijivita, Bhoja could have called 
his work, Alarhkaraprakasa. He called his work Sr. Pra. because he propounded 
in it his peculiar and new theory of Srhgara (Aharhkara) as the one Rasa. But 
we may suggest that, from the point of view of this view of Bhoja of .Alariikara 
also, the name ^rrigara Prakasa is appropriate. Spngara is always the Rasa of 
rjjvalaprakriis. It is I'jjvalaveisatmaka. Bharata says : 

^33^95%?: I N. S. VI. 

This txrnnertion of the word Srhgrara with brilliant dress and ornaments is clearly 
borne out by the semantics of the word Arh&ara. In course of time the word is 
used to mean .Alarhkara. It means definitely decoration of an elephant, and 
.Muka kavi uses the word “ Srhgarita ” in the sense “ Alamkrta ”. 

In Tamil, it means decoration with ornaments. Bhoja’s Snigara Prakasa can there- 
fore be, in view of Bhoja’s view of Alarhkara, — interpreted as .Alariikaraprakasa. 
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BHOJA’S CONCEPTION OF RASA IN THE S. K. A. 

The S. K. A. is the earlier work of Bhoja in Alarrikara. The Sr. Pro. 
followed, as an amplification, and also as a more systematic exposition of tlio 
original ideas of Bhoja on various subjects, notably Rasa. It is chapter V 
of the S. K. A. which is elaborated into the bulk of the Sr. Pra. The new 
theory of Rasa had already risen in Bhoja’s mind in the S. K. A. and the 
very opening verses of chapter V of the S. K. A state this theory'. 

iT^ I 3 : II 

^5% ^Tlrt I 

95T tr^ U S. K. A. V. 1-3. 

Poetry is beautiful because of the presence of Rasa, and Rasa is called 
smgara, Abhimana and Aharhkara. It is by reason of the experiences of 
many births that we get it in our souls. It is the germ from which other 
qualities grow. It is the inner Tattva of Ego, the idea in man of the ‘ I 
Ahaiiikara. It is man’s love for his own Self ; it is that which makes him 
take even pain as pleasure. 

(^) 21: (^) 3T5f55%^2TfT2II ^ 

^ cfr^sf^ X x X I ’’ 
Bhatia Nrsimha’s S. K. A. Vyakhyd. V. 1-3. 

(Mad. MS.) 

By virtue of this sense of .Ahanikara-Srhgara-Rasa in the poet, the whole 
world is rendered beautiful by him. Its absence makes everything stale. This 
is the Aharhkara- Abhimana-Snigara-Rasa theory which Bhoja is going to 
elaborate in the sr. Pra. 

As elaborately explained in the sub-section under Samspsti in the chapter 
on Bhoja's Concepticwi of Alaihkara, Bhoja holds Guiias, Alaihkaras and 
Rasas to be Alariikaras. He follows Dandin here. It is known very well that 
Dandin considers Gupas and Rasas also as Alaiiikaras, because they are also 
factors which contribute to the beauty of the Kavya, Kavyaikrbhakara 
dharma. Bhoja says that he has the sanction of Datidin for holding Gunas 
md Rasas as Alaihkaras and he quotes the following verse of Daiidin : 

sq: fsrqqCI^qR I 

:q m: qqJF 11 ^ 275. 
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Bhoja says that here Rasavat, Preyas and Uijasvi are given as Alariikaras and 
this sanctions the view that Rasas also are Alanikaras. 





S. K. A. p. 613. 


According to Bhoja, this simple verse of Daadin has some subtle meaning. 
When these three are ‘ Yuktotkarsa they are called Rasas and Rasavad 
alariikaras, and when they are not so (when they are Ayuktotkarsa), they 
are only Curias and are accordingly called Preyas, Bhavikatva, and Aurjitya. 
While explaining this verse, Bhoja gives us something more of his new Rasa 
theory. He says : 


cl^ '3;^ 

^cJirf^H RSmiRRVli 

I 

VIRsrfpl^ »7Rf'<TcTFgf5^7 'Tft'^fTRT: ^qp^Rlri: 

§rf<T2IJC I ^ ?Hli^5l- 

st^Bi^t loifsR: q^raBiii: 3Tfl^m?r # 1 S. K. A. p. 613, 

Daridin’s verse simply says that there are three Alathkaras called Preyas, 
Rasavad and I'rjasvi, and these are of a special kind and stand on a higher 
level, since they are connected with Bhdvas. But Bhoja quotes it and utilises 
it for his own purpose, pushing into it all his new wine. The Rasavat of 
Daiidin is the Alariikara of the eight Rasas. Preyas is an Alarhkara of Priti 
and Bhakti, and as such, it is dealt with by Daridin along with the first 
Rasavat of tire Bhava called Rati. 'Flius even in Dandin, we can see the 
relation between Preyas and the first Rasavat of Sriigara. Urjasvi has 
nothing to do with Preyas. but can be related to the third Rasavat of Vira. But 
even that is not indicated by Daridin. Bhoja, however, takes all the three 
together as three aspects of the same Rasa. He begins from the end. Urjasvi 
which is defined as ‘ Rudhaharhkara ’ is the Rasa of the basic or funda- 
mental phase of the one Rasa which, in the shape of Alariikara and Abhi- 
mana, is in every soul, as a result of the experiences of previous births. This 
Abhimana or Aharhkara or Srngara develops into dignity, self-respect, and 
a love for one s self, Mana, illustrated by the verse given as illustration for 
Crjasvi. This Ahathkara-phase is called the ‘ Parakoti ’ of Rasa. The next 
stage is called Madhyamavastha where the one basic Aharhkara Rasa 
manifests itself as Abhim^a for several outward objects with which it has 
come into contact. The one Rasa thus multiplies into many Bhavas. This 
is the stage where the several Bhavas, which rose out of the one Aharfikara, 
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themselves develop to a state of climax attended by their respective develop- 
ing conditions, These developed Bhavas of the middle stage are really 
Bhavas though they are in climax, but can be secondarily called Rasa for, 
the one Ahathkara-Rasa extends its character of Rasa to these also. This is 
the stage where Rati, Hasa, Utsiiha etc., attain to the developed state of 
§rhgara, Hasya, Vira etc., and it is this stage that is referred to by 
the words in Dandin’s verse “ The third and final stage is 

found in the words which describe Preyas. It is called the 

‘ Uttarakofi ’. Here all the Bhavas, Rati etc., which attain individual Pra- 
karsa become one unitary Rasa called Preman. That is, the Prakarsa of 
Rati. Hasa etc., is only Preman. The several Rasas of the middle stage get 
synthesised, so to say, in the one Rasa of Preman. Thus Ahamkara or Abhi- 
mana of the first stage becomes Abhimana for various outward objects and 
becomes the manifold Bhavas of Rati etc., and those Bhavas themselves 
develop into respective Rasas and culminate in Love or Preman through 
which they again pass into the first fundamental Rasa of Ahamkara. Bhoja 
explains that all Bhavas are fundamentally of the form of Love ; the warrior 
of Vira rasa fights because he loves fight ( Rana-priya ) ; the clown loves to 
laugh (Hasapriya) ; and so on. 

Thus we have two stages called the Para and the Uttara Kotis where 
Rasa is only one. We are there in a monistic Paramarthika stage. Between 
these two is the Vyavaharika stage, the stage of practical politics where alone 
we have Rasa-pluralism. The third stage is only a return of the several 
manifestations of- the middle stage, the several Vikrtis, to the first stage 
again, to the one Prakrti. This third stage is, strictly speaking, unnecessary ; 
for, it means only the involution of the evolved. 

According to this theory, Bhoja has one fundamental Rasa, then a num- 
ber of Bhavas all capable of becoming Rasas themselves, though the name 
Rasa applies to them only through Upacara, and lastly he has the one Rasa 
of Preman. It must be noted that in this theory, the word ‘ Aharhkara ’ is 
not used in the swise of egotism but as a philosophical concept meaning Ego. 
Similarly, §rngara used as a synonym of this Ahamkara must not be con- 
fused with the developed climax-state of the first Bhava of Rati between man 
and woman. §rhgara here means Love Absolute, Love Subjective, Love 
Objectless. It is also called Abhim^a because it is this that is responsible 
for making beings enjoy as pleasure even painful things. Since man thinks 
pain to be pleasure, it is called Abhimana. It is called Ahamkara because 
of the refinement of self-consciousness in the Rasikas. It is called Spngara 
because it takes one to the peak of cultural perfection and is itself the sum- 
mit. 




Bhatta Nfsimha on S. K. 4. V. 1. 
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Similarly, Rasa also is used in two significances by Bhoja. Primarily Rasa 
is only one and is the one element of Ahaiiikara. Secondarily it is the deve- 
loped states of Rati, Masa etc. This secondary Rasa is of the middle stage, 
that is, the stage with which the other .Alaihlcarikas concern themselves ; it 
is in that stage that they carry on the discussion whether Rasas arc eight or 
nine or more, whether Rasas arc from Bhiivas or tice versa and so on. 

In this middle stage, Bhoja would recognise not merely eight Rasas, 
not only one or two more Rasas, but would recognise as many Rasas as there 
arc Bhavas ; for, to him, all the Bhavas are equal. There is no distinction 
among them that eight or nine of them are 'permanent' (Sthayins), thirty- 
three are transient iSancarins), and eight arc Sattvikas. All of them are 
born of the one Aharhkara ; all of them can become Sthayins. all of them 
are according to circumstances Sancarins ; and all of them arc Sattvikas 
because they are all mind-bom, Sattva meaning nothing more than mind. 
It is here that Bhoja differs most from the accepted view of the number and 
nature of Rasas. 

In S. K. A. V. 13. Bhoja says that Rasa becomes the various Bhavas 
of Rati etc. Immediately he says in the next verse that the Bhavas that thus 
arise out of Rasa arc eight Sthayins. 

ii 13-14. 

One would at once suppose that Bhoja dismisses even ^ta and belongs to 
the school which recognises only eight Rasas. The fact is different. It is 
to illustrate his point that he first gave eight Sthayins. In V. 23, he says that 
tiarva, Sneha, Dhfti, and Mati are Sancarins in Rati but they are Sthayins 
in the Rasas Uddhata, Preyas. Santa and Udatta. What arc these four new 
Rasas? In V. 9-11, Bhoja gives a list of topics on Rasa, one of which is 
■ Vise§a ’ (SI. 9 ). Vii^a means ' varieties of Rasa ’, i.e., Bhoja wants to say 
that Rasas are not eight only but there are others also like Uddhata. Santa. 
Preyas and Udatta. Bhoja takes up the topic of Vij^a on p. 511 where he 
says in Karika 164 that Rasas are Spigara and the other seven plus ^nta. 
Udatta. Uddhata and Preyas. In the previous verse Bhoja says that he ha- 
c.xplained Rati and other Rasas and will now proceed to sjxjak of some more 
varieties of Rasa. 

Preyas. Bhamaha mentions it as an Alarhkara in the same varga with 
Rasavat ; and Dandin classes it with Rasavat and Crjasvi, putting all the 
three on a higher footing as different from other Alarhkaras. But soon Preyas 
gained greater importance, and in Rudrata we find it already numbered as 
one of the Rasas. Bhoja illustrates and explains it. It is to provide a Sthayin 
for this Rasa that he recognises a Sancarin named Sneha in V. 16. 
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“ fsi^i I 

%m JT 3TiiTff^ ^ci: faq i 

^<cRr fa^?i^5sriTf^^r|?Ta; 

raa?j^rf3RT^r{iraiRc^if^5?t'7?Ti^^!^: ^ig'TiTRint: i?tcif^^c?irf^Tir: 

5?ff»T^rftflT'^: 3?3^T(I^ g^lTR: ^5?: I 

3T|g: JTifei' a^f^^rr i 

^ f? cT^; 3T?cT^JTfM ^fts^ff^ ll” '^- ^• 

I’lcyas is the same as Priti or Vatsalya. Bhoja follows Kudrala icgaidiiig 
Its Sthayin. Rudrafa says : 

Bhoja also follows Dandin and holds Prcyas as very closely related to Rati 
and smgara. Both arc ‘ Ahetu paksaimta ’ or ‘Nirvyaja manovrtti ’ as 
Rudrala puts it, but differ in this that while Rati is Samprayogika, Preyas 
is non-sexual love. Bhoja gives it as underlying sexual love also. 

AViH/o. The i^nta Rasa which many accept as the ninth, but which 
Bhoja excluded in the first set of eight Rasas, he introduces here. The pecu- 
liarity to be noted in his description of this Rasa is that he holds for it a 
new Sthayin namely Dhpi. He says, others hold Sama as its Sthayin but it 
makes no difference, for Sama is only a kind of Dhfti. He says : 

3T^ 3JR??? m ^ ^ P- 

Uddila. While Bhoja had ijrecedents for introducing Preyas and Santa, 
he had none when he mentioned Udatta and Uddhata among his Rasas. 
Udatta is the Rasa of magnanimity. He describes it and illustrates it thus ; 

“*fNRo?nf?f<TrTf ; I 

ft 11 ’ 

3T5r iri3[W5IM: drinftTi^'^^dr 

d =!! g??n ?n ^ im affn cTd^iar^Sdia^afcWfi' 

WIW. 3(l^Hr 9gT3fRJnsT%RTfftd^^2rfe«l^r!ITftf*?: 

PM5IH I ” P- 515. 

Bhoja gives this Udatta Rasa as developing from the Sthayin called Mali 
which is ‘ Tattvabhinivesini ’. The Sthayin is ‘ the truthful bent of the mind '. 
But this seems to be unsatisfactory ; for, such Sthayin would mean know- 
ledge and would be more relevant in i^nta Rasa. Earlier, while describing 
the Vyabhicarin Mati, Bhoja says : 

I P- 502. 

This Mati produces Samyagjftana or Sama both of which other writers have 
held a Sthayin^ for banta. Bhoja himself in a later context, while giving 
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the varieties of Mati, gives ^ma as one of its varieties. 

^ I P- 523. 

Uddhata. This is the second altogctfior new Rasa introduced by Bhoja. 
lie holds it as developing from the Bhava of Garva which is given as its 
Sthayin. 

“ 3T<7^Jc1T5JTWl^ Rf h RST% • 

^ ^ Sffi 3Trg II ’ 

3TR RRT 3TW 31 w. ^ R%Tr% RR, ‘ RJlTf g%g R 

R SlfggfR?^ ’ I RlSR ^3:g[^ RUT 

I ” 

The above-given illustration is given by Dandin to illustrate Urjasvi which 
Daiidin defines as ‘ Rudhahariikara Since Garva and Ahaiiikara go together 
Bhoja takes it as illustration for his Uddhata Rasa. This would also mean 
that Bhoja simply converted Dandin’s urjasvi into his Uddhata Rasa. 

Bhoja adds here that certain writers ( whose identity we do not know j 
consider Urjasvi and UdMta as identical and illustrate Urjasvi differently 
eliminating Garva from it. 

“ gff: — ' Riiig i 

RTIlci^TRgtffRr II ’ 

I ” P- 515 . 

In the Sr. Pra. he calls Udatta rasa by the name Urjasvi and similarly holds 
Sama as the Sthayin of S^ta instead of Dhrti. That is, what has bt'cn 
given here in the S. K. A. as the view of others is given as the main view of 
Bhoja himself in the Sj. Pra. 

This section of the fifth chapter of the .S. K. .A. would make one supjxise 
that Bhoja recognises 12 Rasas, adding to the 8 old Rasas four more of 
which two are already Rasas in others’ writings and two are entirely intro- 
duced by Bhoja newly. But, this also is not a fact. It has been explained 
above how in Bhoja's theory of Rasa, the one Ahaiiikara produces the 49 
Bhavas. Rati etc., and among these 49, there is no difference. All of them 
arc Sancarins and Sthayins according to the situation. This is the Madhya- 
mavastha of Rasa. It is to illustrate this view of his that all the Sancarins 
can be Sthayins and thereby Rasas, that Bhoja picks out 4 Vyabhicarins, 
Sneha, Dhfti or sama, Mati and tiarva, and shows that they develop into 
the four Rasas of Preyas, ^nta, Udatta and Uddhata. Bhoja really means 
that there are other Rasas, even as these Udatta and Uddhata, developing 
from the other Bhavas. 

Though the view is not exjxiunded with elaborate arguments in this 
chapter in the S. K. A., it is seen throughout in the 8. K. A. chapter V. There 
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arc places which prove that Bhoja held the view which Rudrata held in an 
earlier time that all Bhavas become Rasas. As we shall see in the next chap- 
ter on Bhoja’s Conception of Rasa in the Sr. Pro., Bhoja actually quotes 
Rudrata’s text iK. A. Xll. 4). We meet with passages in S. K. .4. V which 
take for granted our knowledge of Bhoja’s view that all Bhavas are fit to 
become Rasas. We meet with here Sancarins and Sattvikas in the great state 
of Rasa. It is in the section on the Sarhkara of Rasa with Guna and Alarh- 
kara beginning with p. 624 that these numberless additional and new Rasas 
arc seen. On p. 627 S. K. A., Bhoja gives the following Rasas ; 

“ 3T5r X X X I ” 


On p. 629 Bhoja mentions Sadhvasa, Vilasa, Anuraga and Sangama as Rasas. 


On the same page Lavaijya and Vilasa are mentioned as Rasas ; 


99 


On p. 630 four Rasas are mentioned, Rati, Amarsa, Vii?ada and Jugupsa. 
I’erhaps Bhoja here means the Rasas of Spigara, Raudra, Kanina and 
Bibhatsa, though he does not clearly say so. On the same page Nirveda is 
also mentioned as a Rasa. 

" ^^Ti: I ” 

'' < ” 

On p. 631 we find as Rasas. Rati. Utkarsa, Dhrti, Utkaptha, Avega, Vismaya, 
Mati, Vitarka, Cinta, Capalata, Hasa, Utsaha, Stambha, Gadgada, Unmada, 
Vrida, Avahittha, Bhaya and Sahka numbering twenty. 


mm 




On p. 636 we find Praharsa as a Sthayi bhava reaching to the climax of a 
Rasa named Ananda. 


“ XXX 

3?i«Rnn^ XXXI” 

Earlier also, Bhoja says in explaining Rasasaihkara (on p. 492) that Har§a 
is a Rasa on par with those devdoping from Bhaya, Soka, Vismaya and 
Krodha. Har$a is the Sthayin and Mud, in the illustrative verse ‘ Muda 
vikasitam’ meaning Ananda, is the Rasa. 

" C9RTC: 1” 492. 

On p. 493 we find Ro^ mentioned as a Rasa. 

“ ani 1 P- 493. 


On p. 194 Bhoja mentions Lajja and Ro§a as two Rasas appearing and sub- 
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siding in the Rasa of Rati. 5J5T# 2f»ri I He mentions 

here the residual Rosa rasa found in Rati rasa. 

tdt qq-f I P- 494. 

On pp. 498-500 Bhoja illustrates Sattvikas becoming Rasas having the same 
name, Stambha rasa, Romanca rasa and so on. Similarly all the Vyabhi- 
carins are given as Rasas, Uha, Smrti etc. 

Thus there is not any Bhava which is not a Rasa for Bhoja. This is 
a strange view indeed which considers even Sattvikas as Rasas. Bhoja how- 
ever seems to realise that, to attain to Prakarsa when alone Rasa results, 
a Bhava has to be attended by other subsidiary developing emotional condi- 
tions. But these do not exist in the case of Sattvikas which are themselves 
subsidiary conditions qualifying and contributing to the development of 
other major emotional states. Bhoja says that there is a difference between 
the Rasas from Sattvika bhavas and the Rasas from Rati and similar 
Bhavas. The difference is that since the former are Sattvikas, which are by 
nature attendant uiK)n other major Bhavas, they do not have attending and 
developing subsidiary emotional conditions. 

d 5liq7^ I ” P- 498. 

But what does Bhoja mean by calling these Rasas? If they are not attended 
by other conditions, how do they attain Prakarsa to become Rasas ? And 
what is the meaning in belittling in this manner the import of the name 
Rasa itself ? When Bhoja says they are not attended u{X3n, themselves being 
attendants uix>n others, it is only another way of saying that they are not 
Rasas. Similar are the cases of Bhoja’s illustrations of Vyabhicarins as 
Rasas. He calls all Bhiivakavya, Rasakavya. Besides the 49 Bhavas, many 
others like Vilasa, Svatantrya and Paravasya have also been taken as Rasa. 
If however Bhoja thinks that all these are Rasas because of being enjoyed — 

‘ Rasanad rasatvam e^m ’ as Rudrata says — surely anything in Kavya or 
Kavya as a whole can be called Rasa, even as Bhoja called every beautify- 
ing feature in Kavya, Alaiiikara by virtue of its bc'ing ‘ Kavyasobhakara 
dharma ’. A more elaborate criticism of Bhoja's Rasa theory is reserved for 
the next chapter. 

Bhatta Nrsimha’s commentary on S. K. A. V clearly explains Bhoja’s 
theory that all the forty-nine Bhavas arc Rasas. Commenting on S. K. A. 
V. 23 where Bhoja gives four Sancarins that become Sthayins, Bhatta 
Nrsimha says ; 

q mq^qi sqfvrqiftqqi ^ f^( ) ^q^ rr^‘^q( qi; ) ^-^qig | 

I iS.K. A. W. 23) q p:jjfqqqj TtW: lTl( fl )qi^q:, ^ fd ) 

qftcqsq ojjfdqiM i q q 

qqq; ^ EqfVjqifcq [ st ] qft^q^q ^qifa^q qq 

I ” H. 152, Mad. MS. 
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Extracts from Bhatta Nrsimha’s commentary on the fifth chapter of the 
S. K. A. on Rasa are given in a supplement at the end of this section^ 

Therefore, Bhoja recognised in his S. K. A. first eight, then twelve, and 
then numerous Rasas. ^ 

Who are the later writers who have taken notice of or criticised or 
accepted Bhoja’s views on Rasa ? 

Dandin illustrates the figure Cfrjasvi thus : 

1^5% ^ Hit 3tl3 II 

^ II 293-4. 

Commenting on these, Tarunavacaspati says : 


1. It is a pity that we do not have Bhatta Nrsimha’s commentary on the 
S. K. A. fully. It is evident in the small part of his commentary on the fifth chap- 
ter that has been spared to us that he has seen and understood the Sr. Pro. and 
gives a correct interpretation of Bhoja’s strange ideas on Rasa. 

2. In the section on Painting in his Samar^ganasutradhara, Bhoja mentions 
eleven Rasas. 

^ ? «i ) ? )38 Jwir; i 

( HrW&jt i STiHR^Hl ) d II 

S. A. S. Gaek. Edn., Vol. II, Ch. 82, 1-3. 

Besides Preyas and Santa, Bhoja has given here one new Rasa which is unfortu- 
nately lost in the corrupt text. A definition of these Rasas follows where one hopes 
to find out this eleventh Rasa but here again two versus are missing and the new 
Rasa is lost in this gap (p. 298). The corrupt line which reads 
has been hapjaly reconstructed by Prof. Mm. S. Kuppuswami Sastri as 
^ It IS quite intelligible to say that Bhoja recognised a Rasa called ‘ Aham- 
pratyaya We saw above that he recognises in the S. K. A. two new Ra.sas called 
I’datta and Uddhata. Bhoja refers to another view regarding Udatta that some 
take it as identical with Crjasvi and give Aharhkara as its Sthayin. Uddhata rasa 
IS one developing from Garva and it is possible to combine Udatta-Crjasvi with 
Uddhata and their Sthayins Aharhkara and Garva. Besides Bhoja expounds both 
in the S. K. A. and the Sr. Pia. the theory of one fundamental Rasa, named Ahaiti- 
kara. All these are combined in the one ‘ Ahampratyaya ’ of the Samarangapa- 
sutradliara. Therefore ‘ Ahampratyaya ’, the eleventh Rasa in the S. A. S. refers 
to Ahamkara Abhimana S[hgara Rasa, to Udatta-Crjasvi and to Uddhata Rasas. 
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Earlier, while commenting on the text of Dandin II. 275 

” Tarunavacaspati says: qq I 

(p. 151 Madras Edn.). Tarunavacaspati refers here surely to Bhoja who 
is the author who holds the Uddhata Rasa. Bhoja again is the author who 
makes Dandin’s Preyolarhkara into the Rasa of Preyas. Tarunavacaspati 
is slightly mistaken in his statement. He equates Urjasvi and Uddhata, the 
one Ahamkaratmaka and the other Garvasthayika. Though in the S. K. A. 
Bhoja has given rise to some confusion on the other name of the Udatta Rasa, 
he is very clear in his Sr. Pra. that what is synonymous with Urjasvi is Udatta, 
and it is Urjasvi whose Sthayin is Aharhkara and it is not Uddhata that is 
otherwise called Urjasvi. Similarly, Tarunavacaspati makes a mistake when 
he gives Priti as the Sthayin of the Preyorasa ; Bhoja gives Sneha but the 
two do not differ. 

Kavikarnapuragosvamin, in his Alamkarakaustubha, says in the fifth 
kirana : 

tTsqsfrf q I P- 123 Varendra Res. Soc. Edn. of S. 

Bhattacarya ; p. 145, lllustraticns of tnese two Rasas. 

Kavikarna|5uragosvamin certainly refers here not to the Sr. Pra. of Bhoja 
but only to the S. K. A. But while stating Bhoja’s view of Rasa, the author 
seems to have written without seeing the S. K. A. Eor, while we can under- 
stand a writer saying that Bhoja recognised twelve Rasas, we cannot under- 
stand how Kavikarnapuragosvamin says that Bhoja recognised eleven Rasas, 
witli the two additional Rasas as Preyas and Vatsala. Vatsalya itself is not 
any new Rasa introduced by Bhoja but it is existing since the time of 
Rudrala. Preman or Preyas and Vatsalya do not differ. The Rasas newly 
introduced by Bhoja arc Udatta and Uddhata of which Kavikarnapuragosva- 
min had not heard. Further, the author says that Mamakara is the Sthayin 
for Vatsalya but Bhoja gives Sneha. Higher Mamakara, and even that never 
in this name but only as Ahaihkara and Abhimana, Bhoja gives as a Rasa 
lying at the re^rt of all other Rasas. Lower Mamakara, Bhoja gives as 
Sthayin for the Urjasvi Rasa with the name Ahaiiikara in his Sr. Pra. which 
corressixinds to the Udatta Rasa of his 5. K. A. with Mati as its Sthayin. 
Kavikarnapura says of Preman that its Sthayin is Cittadrava. Firstly, there 
is no Rasa in the S'. K. A. as Preman. Corres[X)nding to his one fundamental 
Ahamkara, Bhoja does give Preman as the culmination of all other Rasas 
and as representing the Uttarakoti of Rasa. Besides this Preman, Bhoja 
recognises a Preyas of the Madhyamavastha with Sneha or Priti as its Stha- 
yin but that is not different from Vatsalya. It is not also understandable 
how Cittadrava can be the Sthayin of Preman. Many other Rasas are of 
the form of Cittadrava. So, every bit of information given by Kavikarna- 
puragosvamin as Bhoja’s view of Rasa is wrong. He had seen neither the 
S. K. A. nor the Sr. Pra. but when he says regarding Prema Rasa, as a 
votary of the Vai^navite school of Alathkara of Bengal : 
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m mi aw; xxxm ^ 

^ff ^ ^iftvft 11 PP. 145-6. 

he gives almost the same idea of Preman as found in Bhoja’s Sr. Pro. 

Two writers really saw the S. K. A. ch. V and said something regarding 
Bhoja’s view of Rasa. They are Visvesvara, the author of the Cnmatkara- 
candrika, and his patron King SimhaWiupala, the author of the Rasdrnava- 
sudhdhara. 

Visvesvara used the S. K. A. for writing his Camatkaracandrika. On 
Do§as, Guiijas and Alarhkaras, he almost follows Bhoja. On Rasa, Visvesvara 
does not follow Bhoja and holds Rasas to be only eight, dismissing Santa 
even. But in some general • aspects of Rasa, Visvesvara takes something from 
the S. K. A. He says of Rasa 

which is simply a recast of S. K. A. V. 1 

4ts«5; I 

Bhoja says in S. K. A. V. 8 that of the three Uktis in Poetry namely, Sva- 
bhavokti, VakrcJrti and Rasc^ti, the Rasokti is the most charming : 

*1^ m3 5#3rH^ 11 
and Vi§ve4vara recasts this verse of Bhoja thus : 

II PP- 69-70. Mad. MS. 

The stages of Rasa development given by Bhoja in S. K. A. V, 9-11, are 
taken by Visvesvara. 

II 

Visvesvara also borrows S. K. A. V, 27. 

Visvesvara never criticised Bhoja, though he could not accept Bhoja’s 
views. But his patron who also held only eight Rasas, dismissing Santa also, 
criticises Bhoja for recognising any Rasa beyond the eight. In a separate 
section in this thesis on Bhoja and -Singabhupala, I have indicated the places 
in the Rasarnavasudhukara where Bhoja and his S. K. A. and Sj. Pra. are 
referred to or criticised or followed by Siiigabhupala. The fifth criticism 
of Bhoja in the Rasarnavasudhakara pertains to Rasa. Sihgabhupala says 
here that Bhoja recognised four additional Sthayins and Rasas named Garva, 
Sneha. Dhtti. and Mati, and Uddhata, Preyas. Santa and Udatta, their 
Rasas respectively. 
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( 'k^^. ) II 

3T?^ II PP- 168-9. 

Preyan is a Rasa older than Bhoja and all writers who reject it advance the 
same argument that it is unnecessary to accept it as a distinct Rasa, it being 
but an aspect of Rati, sihgabhupala says the same thing. His criticism of 
Santa also is not anything new. for Mnta is a Rasa older than Bhoja and 
many before Sihgabhupala have refuted it. Of the three Slhayins, Carva, 
Dhfti and Mati. Sihgabhapala says as a point of common criticism applicable 
to all the three that they cannot be dcvelojX’d. 

^ I P- I'O. 

He examines Bhoja’s illustration of Garva developing into the Uddhata Rasa. 
He comes to the conclusion that there is no Garva in the instance but only 
Pauru§a sattvika bhava. He says, even in case one insists on the presence 
of Garva in it. that Garva is not the main Bhava but ia only the Sahdarin 
qualifying the Sthayin, the Sthayin of Raudra, namely Krodha. 

%^4iqBT ’Tiwnffff.vrnr: 

I 

qf^ qi, 30T)qqf^ 51-4 iftdl qi^, ^ %d:, 

qi qq; l atq-qqi^^oqqit^l^P^qqqmf.RTqsr^ gwqj^ 1 

f^g^iaiR^-3Ticqqqrqqi^qq%q apTcqqtf^^'Tgfqi^ qrq^iqr 

l^^qrq q %q«, ^qiqiqiqiq qiF(qgqTfq% H^q ^*Tif3r?qqC i 

p. 170. R. A. S. T. S S. 

The following is Sihgabhupala’s criticism of ^nta and its proposed 
Sthayins : 

“3t^l q[qqg^qqir^r^:5rf^iqi '#^3 qf^qTd'qfqqiqi3ntqr3g%?[H I 

^3 qfgdfqit^qq[^fq<^qi: ^^1%# ^’’qd 

3Tq'--35?a!PiT^'l^^^cqq[fB5q^qpi<rqg?^5qgq^^'t qfFtq- 
^rndiqmtf^ qi5r vpT: I 

■'J^«Tlf5lcqf^qTq:<'nqtvr^q q?^f|qq: ^R^iq't ^ qi a^ql q ffiqq I ” 

p. 171. Ibid. 

Sihgabhupala advances here four arguments against Dhrti or Sama being a 
Sthayin. First, if contentment or tranquillity should be of the Grhastha who 
has secured a wife who is very congenial to him, the Dhfti or §ama born of 
this domestic harmony is not a separate Sthayin by itself, but is only an fuicjl- 
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lary Bhava helping the major Bhava of Rati which is the Sthayin. This 
criticism, however, applies only to a limited number of cases where Santa 
exhibits itself in a Grhastha. The second argument against Santa is an old 
one. If Dhfti or Sama is born of Tattvajhana and is of the form of Nais- 
prhya, no activity, no drama is possible. The third argument of Siiiga- 
bhupala is directed against Dhrti in the second Purusartha of Artha. He 
replies that a man who is materially contented and unavaricious wants to 
attain greatness called ‘ Lokottaratva ‘ being above the common run I'he 
effort to attain to this greatness is some Utsaha, and hence this Dhrti is a 
Bhava ancillary to Vira rasa. This is sheer quibbling. Any Pravrtti dharma 
and many activities of the Nivrtti marga also, can be reduced to some kind 
of Utsaha. Vira rasa will swallow all other Rasas and we can attempt at a 
■ Vira-synthesis since no activity is possible without Utsaha. It is the height 
of far-fetchedness to equate unavariciousness with Utsaha. Sihgabhupala 
adds at the end that what he has said of Dhrti holds good for §ama also. 

Bhoja’s Udatta rasa and its illustration arc then taken up for criticism. 
Mati in the illustraitive verse is either a Sancarin in Rati there, or is again 
only a kind of Utsaha of Rama for attaining ‘ Lokottaratva This Utsaha 
is a veritable panacea ! 

R I m ^ «rr?arT 

I ” P- 172. R. A. S. T. S. S. 

It is clear from his reference to and criticism of Bhoja’s Misra vrtti that 
^iiigabhupala had access to the 5r. Pra. But in this place where he criticises 
Bhoja’s additional Rasas, Sihgabhupala is referring to and quoting only from 
the S. K. A. The line 

aiq;( qq: I P- 169. R. A. S. 

is Bhoja’s S. K. A. V. 23. Further, Sihgabhupala gives Dhfti as the Sthayin 

of ^nta, Mati of Udatta, and gives the Udatta rasa as Udatta itself ; this is 

in accordance with the S. K. A. only, and not the 5r. Pra. The latter gives 
$ama as the Sthayin of Santa and calls the Udatta, urjasvi giving its Sthayin 
as Ahathkara. 

Even the S. K. A. Ch. V has not been carefully examined by Sihga- 

b^u[>a!a. Credit no doubt goes to Sihgabhupala for being the only writer 

to note and criticise Bhoja’s Udatta and Uddhata rasas. But, if Sihga- 
bhupala had seen the fifth chapter of the S. K. A. more minutely, he would 
have seen that Bhoja made the Sattvikas and all the Saiicarins into Rasas 
and what is more, added such new Rasas like Svatantrya, Parasva, Vilasa 
etc. The fifth Vftti of Bhoja which fiihgabhupala criticises is not the greatest 
thing Bhoja said in his Sr. Pra. The theory of the one and only real Rasa 
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of Aharilkara, the theory of all the forty-nine Bhavas as born of this one 
Ahaiirkara, the theory that though these Bhavas Rati etc. may attain Pra- 
kar§a, they are strictly only Bhavas, and can be calleel Rasas only in a 
secondary sense, that among the forty-nine Bhfwas there is no pre-ordained 
distinction into peers and plebeians, and all the forty nine belong to a demo 
cracy with equal chances to become Sthayins, and thait they are therefore 
dual in personality as Sthayins and Sahclrins, and that as a result of this. 
Rasas are not restricted in number— these Siiigabhupala does not notice at all. 

Modern scholars have erred in the same manner as uninformed writers 
like Kavikanjapuragosvamin, and the many others of old I have reviewed 
btlow in the chai^ter on Bhoja and his Successors. One can understand 
scholars not being in the know of the things said in the long lost and only 
recently discovered, and yet unpublished, Sr. Pra. but what is strange is that 
no recent writer on Alariikara has correctly given Bhoja’s view of Rasa as 
found in his S. K. A., a work which is easily available being in print now 
for a long time. 

Mr. Abhaya Kumar Guiia writing on ‘ Rasa Cult in Caitanyacaritra- 
mrta ’ in the Asutosh Silver Jubilee Volume III, says on p. 375 : 

"Another rhetorician, Bhojaraja, adds one more, e.g. Preman (lovel. 
Thus aca)rding to Bhojaraja, eleven Rasas in all.” Tliat is, this writer says 
that Bhoja himself added to the eight plus tNinta (nine), one more Ra^a 
named Preman. This is wrong as can Ix' seen from what has been given 
above as Bhoja’s view of Rasa in the .S'. K. .A. Nor is this true of the Sr. 
Pro. If Preman is the same as Preyas and is Vatsalya, Bhoja is not the 
writer who added it ; it was Rudrata. "What Bhoja added was Udatta and 
Uddhata, if we can say that Bhoja put forward twelve Rasas. Really, Bhoja 
recognised numberless Rasas. 

Dr. S. K. De, on p. 347 of Vol. II of his Skr. Poetics, makes a similar 
mistake. He says that Bhoja, in his encyclopaedic S. K. A. “ mentions as 
many as ten Rasas” "including ^Inta and Preyas”. On p, 264, Vol. II, 
Dr. De says of the fifth chapter of the 5. K. A. that " Bhoja mentions here 
as many as ten Rasas, adding the Santa and the Preyas (the last occurring 
also in Rudrata) to the eight orthodox Rasas mentioned by Bharata.” Dr. 
De is doubly wrong here. Not only Preyas but Santa also is found in 
Rudrata ; as a matter of fact, it apjxars even in Udbhata. St'condly, it is not 
^nta and Preyas or these alone that Bhoja adds. What exactly must be 
noted as the Rasas added by Bhoja are Udatta and Cddhata ; for we can 
say in a way that Bhoja gave in the middle of his argument an indicative 
list of twelve Rasas, his final view however being either one or numerous 
Rasas. 1 


1. See also my book The Surnher of Rasas. Adyar Library Series, pp. 19, 45, 
46, 65, 66, 67, 70, 80, 109, 119-128, 132, 154, 159, 160, 161, 167, 168, 159, 173, 175. 
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Extracts from 

Bhatta t^rsmha's Commentary on Bhoja's S. K. A. {Madras Ms.) 
Chapter V — Rasa. 

P. 147. “ rx^ K=!ffJT5?cfI ^ I 

( q:( ^4 ) 3 Tgf 

^ >ZW 3=^5^^ 0?1^, ?T m )^ 

3TfircftW3(:)?^i^rcJTr( I )3PT iTT^Ti?i^r( u )ini^qi;riT^p-f 

srg ^ ^:?T:, ^r^-, ^nrif^^Jirr;, txcrf ^ )- 

«l??l aifT?T(rJrM; ^ )w W/^ 

f^wT{ ^f4if^ ) (O^f^ ?rwf^'TT: m <^i>7(3p. I ^Tfri^rWr m, 

^ 'risrnET; I 

I »TR[f%?iT^?q ^ 1 ^?T?r 

sni4?i; 3rqr^^ ^ i ^:T5q?p^: f4)7T^rgvrr^^!£rif5t'ETiff^- 

ftwT: )?ra?T^ ?TfrT^[^ I %SJ4 ^TWJftgm: ^ I clWIEi: 

sin^tT^iT ^g3^vn^ri^4r>-T^cT?r nm i p- 148. 

^:( % ) ^r 4 f 4 ?TETin»»# 1 ^ 

I ?TI|nH %Ei:, ^ ^ f4<T[^f^|fl4 

f4*nfig*Trf5??f4^ftH4t'nfi: i^rf^^friT^ 3^c4ni[ i ir[3( ^ )m4ETtf^ f^^nsn*^: 

%•!, ft ( ft ^I 51 Ift^Iqf^^ frqr; ) ^15 3 p 3 T?lRf^'T 4 l 

?i':qJTRr: ?irin^4r%rTW 3TrqFT( I 

^T*TR% €t 'i 5 l 4 t^ T^ %ri:, tf# I Elti 4 

'nft*nP|^ JTfilrTqi !T ^41?!; I 3TfT: ) g?c4t 

IB-., ?nqf 5 r«n ^?5 ( ) niq i 

^R^sqnrr: tT€ gq I'qj, f4^7fgf1^qjF5rqr^^ 4tq[ ^ ]^, 

?15^w ^ ^CRIo?gqR;^^( ^(51^) I qr^q^ xJ^ qirs^Ta^qif^rT: ?{iqif^|- 

C3H.^ f^i 

qr^rgrTf: 7RI^?T trq mw., Wtr Erft ?Trfn^q:R ^ft^cfsqq^q:, ^qtc-qr, 

^qq|f^: \ I qTjpT'Tctsf^ cT|^7: 51»t: RrR(f^'T%ETf’q 

fn!jf^ R*r?q^ i (Rqiirlq 5CRRg»qq?q: qi%( 

frqgqq P 149 ( )sRt^q rr^%qFI*:»T rp^( 3g)5fl:5^lf^qiq^q iqisT^ HqNf I 

B it 4 7f*TC?qs?Tq^JTr( t )qi^qr( 3nqT^#q I ) fT^cqi^ gq ^rqq qqsq^fft | 

3=qf^^5^g €15^ ^Ir4f( qq^r ) ^ iq ^ Cl51 <?TPq?l: qi5iqfeT; %cr^ 

q?:'q%; ?^q^ I ( ^ qd^ )qr q^sq^ f4q»T:, 3TrTi?qq'fq; | 

I 
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715? ^*1^44471 ^^71^737(^17 ^7i7:, ?TT7%7(^ =7feTf^^^I7:, 

3T>^57f^77. 1 771 7r^?:,7W7R7f^ 3T»}57RFS5t fRHT; 3T7^7 71 3 t4 771 hI^I- 

7777 71^: ^trj 7717^173(77^, 717(7 (Tf77^2J^, I 77 3^7I?I7r7I?i: 

7l4(7:ftf( 31^71(17177717! 7Sf^ ) 7177.77fr^7 7f77(7'tf^ %t, 7g^?li^ 77171^1 

7(717: 71777(77 (7(7 7f7ff^E37r7r7:( 37!7rc7I7 )77(77I 7^7^ 31^7177^7 

7|57 (7F77: I 7 37 7 7(7 7;i( 7 )77l77f|3^ 7(7 Ij 737 I 

Karika 2. 3^7 ;iTFJT3r7 3 I 7 J(lc 77 f^f$l77 %7lf^ 3T?777 77T^, 777^7: 7 
77isf^ 77: (17':^ 77f^ I 73( 7 g )(c7rf7: (7if^7T7: I 3T7 Ig:, 031 I 7f^ % 
(c7lf^r7(71 77RX 3^ 7 (7rcl^, ^ TfcTlT; I 

7g 3TSr^ (7f: (7ri^f7:( (c7Tf^7: )(7lf5t P- 150 ? 773: I 

7777c757?i^ i ^70^177^7^ 7^ T7FI7f%(71(8j!7r^^V. >Z'^I(( (if^ )'E55lJ7: 

73(7(7 77! 5TI7^ I 7tf7: 77(?r7r77(7lf7: 7I5731^7tf^(r:7rf^7%7r. 

7^r(> (TT: iri^F^ I 37(*7^?^l(r^(7rf7: 7rr7: 37 ; 3(7^ 7c7I(t ?I(77J(777r- 

771571 5rT(F^ I 3#:;7r (7i 1 

7^3: I 7g(7('7r( (7 )^ 777(7( 777: ) 7 7I( 37 (71: (g:, 7151 I 
( g7l'fi[7 )(7l(g 77(71 [ d 57(f^ (7R7(I'J7r(5-7Ii'^ sq-^-qTft^ %7., 7f4 3T^I^7 
(7r(:) [7T7:]^^ T^T7: ^7: ? 7171-7(107'^ 7?I7!?-’7 7I7?:I77, 34^^371517,(71; 

^ 57^7fj7, 71717T(Piri 3T(7117c7lf^^ 7g, 515177 ('7lfJr7 f7; 'i 71771- 
77 (7171r755c7lftlf^ %7, %77o7g(g7: 371: (717371 ? 7f^ 317^(1^179=713:, 3^71 
f T(7 3^ 37 (7171(71 I 37 7 717^1 7^ I W:A 7g(7(7c77f^ 777: 7 
( 7r7l%13, ) ( 1713717: 1^(7((7 f^2jt7I7: ^^7(7 7 3l77i7T(c7I7: I 717lf^73(I7: 
(f4Er71c7F)’'Zfl((7((17:)(5K7l)f757N(ft 7573:? 377-7371^(717: ’‘2W1((7, (K7 
7 77H%7l771c713717: I* 

77l( 771 )5Tl^^>7^g'^717717lf^ (7171(7^771 (7lf7r7 3f^7f7J7l( 3f^77 (717:) 
71(7^7, 771 %I17(I 7( t )n7(%i^7f^33f^; ? 

517( 517: ) 7771 ^T(71 (('7: )34 37 (7(7R3I, 7 377133771^71 *171713: 

I 4173 :^: 7 7^1 715151% I (77 g (71977r7;5:; 7177171^(77^7 7 

71737(77: 7r7lf^l(9g77 7777773: I 

Page 15. Karika 3. 71737(77 (7(7 7i%717157(7 75157, ^^lf% 7f4 175f77: 

7(7 %rg7: 7l(7 75^ I 77 ^flf^ %^f%l 7( ( )7Rg: 7-%: 71((7%((-7 37 7515% 
(7R77rT77177>: 7-77: I 3 TI737 (7(7 7T717r% ^c77: I 

1. The second criticism that from Sriigara which is Anandatmaka and Vika- 
atmaka, Hasya which is Manonimilana and Vikara, cannot be produced, is based 
on Bhoja’s own description of Hasya in the S. K . A . V (p. 475) : 

i7I7t7lf7r777lRffIT^ fl7 7-577 I 
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Karikas 4, 5 and 6. ^’4 ^f5i7ri^d:( 

i ( 3{q?TFqfirdf|T^qr[^^’ | 

Karika 7. %JT?T!Rd[qm'JI f^l^, ^c^If-q^c»T:{ ) 

I q vf( qur )^g[( qi )irq^-q5afqi^il^T.rq'r( 4 )qqj!if^R?q> 

cq’^: I ^^q^fqfrq aqiq, ^r^qq^q^q^E^ qcq^qjiftq qiq; i 3-^ % — ‘'q^w 

qqfS'^vSf scqqq ” (Uandin K. A. I. 62). 

Karika 8. \ m ^ aqRq;? I 3T^R5?qHI 

q^%:, wsqrqi !rqti%:, gqqqiqr ^q^rrqtfeft^ i 

Karikas 9 - 12 . 3 =qiJJ^?q I 

Karika 13. 3^^ qqjj qi^rf qyq %f^, 3Tr55?^f^«I- 

%«t; icfe I q?rqq qqif^r(Eiq:)qqF^rqq%?i; qq^cqf^qr^q 

^f^qqq: ?:qt »Tiq ^ sqqf^q^ i 

Karika 14. ^ qiq^ffRRq ^5^cqi l^q^rq; ^qifqqiqi^ff^- I 

Karika 15. I 

Karikas 16-18. sqfipqiftoT I 

Karika 19. Hmiiq5?WI5-Rl^feRr I ^ 

P- 152 5qfii^i(t( ft )qiftqqJ|ftftT: qiq^q Sl^f: 

ft ^ifqqiqr ^ i 

Karikas 20-22. ♦***♦***• 

Karika 23. q r^ ^qifftqqi sqfftqiftqqr q 3q>r; ft fftqftq rrqs^qi: ? 

I ft ^qqi 3qjr: qi( )qrqq:, ft ?ftf ^^fKI?^qcq^qiEqqi 

qftwif^qffft ^qifitcf ift^q^q eqftfqiftoTf i^q^rf 1 q q sqfqqrftq; qft^^'jfftqqq: ft 

3«qftq>^-5n^|fin?ft5 iqi^ftftg sqfftqift^ qftcqiq ^qifftq qqjft)^ I P- 152. 



CHM'TER XIX 


BHOJA’S CONCEPTION OF RASA IN THE SR. PRA. 

cI?2IR2nT ^5*r II Bhoja’s S. K. A.. V. I. 

I. The place of Rasa in Bhoja’s scheme of Poetics ; explanation of the 
term Rasa-aviyoga. 

Rasa is considered by Bhoja as Rasavad alariikara or Ra^kti, one 
of the three departments of poc*tic expression or Ukti, the other two being 
Vakrokti ( Alariikaras) and Svabhavokti (Gunas). Criticism of Bhoja s 
derivation of his view of Rasas as Ahariikara from a verse of Dandiri 
(Preyah priyatarakhyanam. . . .yukte)tkarsam ca tat trayam) and of Bhoja’s 
further interpretation of Dandin’s expression ‘ yuktotkarsa ’ and the equa- 
tion of the three Rasas with three Gunas. 

The meaning of the word ‘ Rasavat 

The Akaya of Rasa. 

II Number of Rasas accepted by Bhoja. 

Refutation by Bhoja of Bharata’s scheme of four Prakrti Rasas produc- 
ing four derivative Rasas. 

Consideration of the eight Rasas of Bharata ; addition of four more ; 
Bhoja’s view that all the 49 Bhavas are capable of becoming Sthayins and 
Rasas : the names Sthayin, 'Vyabhicarin and Siittvika apply to all the 49 
Bhavas ; similar view of earlier writers. — Matfgupta, Lollata, Rudrata, and 
a view referred to by Dhananjaya ; new Rasas spoken of by Bhoja, Para- 
vasya, Svatantrya etc. 

Criticism of Bhoja’s view of Rasa ; strange views on Rasa recorded in 
the Locana and the Rasagangadhora ; Pdravasya etc. criticised ; Vyabhicarins 
and Sattvikas as Rasas criticised ; what is Bhava, Sthayibhava and Rasa ? 
Abhinavagupta’s ck‘ar exjxisition of the- distinction of Sthayin and V^yabhi- 
carin. 

III. The other extreme : Bhoja denies Rasatva to Rati etc. ; Ratyadi- 
prakarsa isi not Rasa ; Ahaihkara, the one and only Rasa. 

Three phases of the fundamental Rasa of Ahaihkara : a. Ahaxiikara- 
Abhimana-Srhgara ; b. Prakarsa of the 49 Bhavas ; and c. their synthesis in 
Preman. 

Explanation of Rasika. 

Vedic, Puranic, and Philosophic ideas corre^^ixinding to Bhoja's idea of 
the o.ae Ahadikara-§rhgara Rasa. 

Ideas in Bharata corresponding to Bhoja’s theory of Ahahikara-^fhghra 
as pertaining to the four Puru^rthas. 
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IV. Bhoja’s explanation of Rasika ; comparison and contrast with 
Abhinavagupta’s explanation of Sahfdaya and Bharata’s definition of Prek- 
§aka. Difference in human nature and character correlated to diversity in 
literary taste and judgment and to the diversity in dramatic types. 

V. The nature of the Srhgara in the Rasa-Srhgara equation of Bhoja. 
Confusion in the minds of authors between Bhoja’s new and strange Sni- 
gara and the well-known Srhgara. 

Passages in the Sr. Pra. which create such a confusion. 

The real relation between the two Srhgaras. Bhoja’s glorification of 
‘ Rati-prakar§a Srhgara’ side by side with the glorification of Aharhkara- 
Srhgara. 

VI. Bhoja’s Rasa theory, the Samkhya philosophy, Bhafta Nayaka, 
Abhinavagupta and Madhusudana Sarasvatl. 

VII. The phases of Rasa,— Prakrsta, Bhava and Abhasa. 

Explanation of Bharata’s Rasa sutra, the action of Vibhavas of both 

kinds, Sancarins and Sattvikas, the Ni§patti and the Upacaya of Rasa. 

VIII. Bhoja and Western Parallels. 

IX. Bhoja’s Rasa theory and the Agni Purdna. 

Bhoja’s Rasa theory and Saradatanaya. 

X. Sanskrit Texts : 

a. The Sf. Pra. on Rasa. 

b. Three extracts from the Abhinavabhdrati. 


Rasa is one of the elements comprehended in the Sahitya of Bhoja which, 
as far as the poetical part of it is concerned, is the absence of flaws, the pre- 
sence of excellences, the addition of figures and the non-divorce jrom Rasa. 
This fourfold Sahitya lifts the grammatically related word and sense, 
Sabdartha ’, into Poetry. Bhoja lays emphasis on all the four. He 
quotes Dandin “ etc.” and Bhamaha «' qr^^Hv:riTni etc.” 

and emphasises that the poet should try to see that his poetry does not have 
even a single flaw. Guijas, he holds, like Vamana, as inseparably united with 
Kavya. Following Dandin, he calls Gunas, Alariikaras, Rasas and many 
other things also Alaihkara which concept has attained the greatest propor- 
tions in Bhoja s Sr. Pra. But, all the time, Bhoja is aware of the importance 
of Rasa. In his S. K. A. he says that Rasa is greater than Guna and Alam- 
kiira, that Rasokti is of greater charm than Svabhavokti (Guna) or Vakrokti 
( Alaihkara ) . 

ii 5. K. A., v. 8. 

In his Sr. Pra. he says that though a piece of composition is flawless and is 
adorned with Gupas and Alariikaras, it is Rasa that is the greatest factor of 
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beauty, and that the poet should see that no part of his composition is devoid 
of it. For, in its absence, all other beauties are in vain, even as all the 
graces and gifts of nature of a woman are in vain, if she has no love. Says 
Bhoja at the beginning of chapter XI of the Sr- Fr< 2 . ; 

nqf SlfJS I 

incite 

rTcSIlTI? qqt qifer %d: BlfFd II P- 352, Vol. II. 

In a different context Abhinavagupta quotes the following verse of his own, 
which can be compared to the one quoted by Bhoja above ; 

f^qq^q qfe qqiqqi 

^ II Locana, p. 75 

Neither Guna nor Alartikara forms her es-ential beauty ; but only her love. 
There is thus no doubt that Bhoja attaches the greatest iniix)rtance to Rasa. 
P'ollowing Vamana, he gives the Arthaguria Kanti as a Guna of Ra a, Dipta- 
rasatva. And Gunas, Bhoja considers as insejiarably associated with Kavya. 
Bhoja actually says that like Gunas, the Rasas are in eternal relation with 
Kavya. 

5«iqtq ?q ^qif^qtn: | P- 369. Sr. Pra. 

But Bhoja is a follower of the ancient view-point of Bhamaha and 
Dandin. Bhoja does not feel that the supremacy of Rasa is affected by 
holding it as comprehended in Alajiikara. As we shall sec presently, Bhoja 
calls Rasa Rasavad-Alairhkara or Rasokti, one of the three departments of 
poetic expression, the other two departments being natural description (Sva- 
bhavokti) and figurative description (Vakrokti). We do not find in Bhoja - 
literature the philosophical terminology of Sarira and Atman with resfxct to 
the expression and the emotional content, 6abdartha and Rasa, which we are 
familiar with in post-Anandavardhana Kirsmirian Alariikara literature. In 
the passage quoted above from the Sr. Pra., we see Bhoja using the expres- 
sion Kavya .sorira of which he thinks Rasa is the greatest means of beauti- 
fication. Rasa is placed on a par with Guna and Alariikara though considered 
suix-rior to both of them. But in the verse which Bhoja quotes for compa- 
rison. we find Rasa compared to the love of a woman's heart. Guijas are 
compared here to the Gurias of the woman and it should be taken that Alarii- 
karas are compared (it is implied) to the ornaments on her body. This is 
purely Kasmirian, but still, while theoretically expounding the subject of Rasa, 
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Bhoja calls Rasa Alarhkara. He applies the name Alairhkara to it because he 
follows Dan<4in’s definition of Alarhkara as any element that beautifies 
poetry, Kavya-sobhakara-dharma. It would thus seem that Bhoja makes 
Rasa also Vacya-sot^kara. But it cannot be forgotten that he makes Rasa 
the chief element and subordinates both Guna and Alarhkara (and in the latter 
Ritis, Vrttis etc., are included) to it as the means of its securing. 

How is this Rasa' to be secured ? How is its non-divorce from the 
composition, Aviyoga, to be achieved ? The poet has to see that Rasa is not 
absent, not only from verse or sentence, Vakya, but also from the poem as a 
whole, Prabandha. The means to secure this Rasa-aviyoga in Vakya as well 
as Prabandha are the avoidance of flaws, Do^a-hana, the taking in of Gunas, 
Gunadana, and the adding of figures, Alarhkara-yoga. Though, generally 
speaking, all flaws have to be avoided, all Gunas and Alarhkaras have to be 
utilised, the poet has to see that he does not fail to avoid certain flaws which 
are specially antagonistic to Rasa namely, all kinds of vulgarity, Aslila-amafi- 
gala-ghpiavadartha-gramya, to take in among Gunas the Guiia of Kanti and 
among Alarhkaras (of &abda) the Ritis and the Vfttis. These three are most 
related to Rasa. He says in the Sf. Pra. (p. 356, Vol. II) : 

and in the S. K. A. : 

II ( ) 

JTT ^ H I 1 

5Fq: I 

3T«rfi5*pff 3f^?J II V. Sis. 4-7. 

Since Gunas are also Alaiirkara and since in a given piece of poetry, we do 
not separately see one or the other element of Alaihkara but feel and enjoy 
only the combined presence of all, the combination of all the Alamkaras, 
Nanalaxiikara-sarnsrsti is the greatest means of securing Rasa-aviyoga. 

— cn?Tf*t I ” P- 357, Vol. II. (See also 

Alarhkara Chapter above). 

Just as in a Vakya, in a Prabandha or work as a whole, Rasaviyoga is 
secured by Do$a-hana, Gunadima and Alarhkara-yoga. There are E)o§as, 
Gui^as and Alarhkaras of a work as a whole. When a story from the epics or 
the well known story-books like the Brhatkathd is taken by a poet and 
changes suitable to the Rasa are introduced by the poet by eliminating those 
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bits of the story that are inappropriate to the Rasa which he wants to deli- 
neate, the {xx?t is said to have avoided theme-flaws, Prabandha-do^s. Bhoja 
illustrates from many dramas how the original story has been altered by poets. 
This Prabandha-dosa-hana is the first means of securing Prabandha-rasa- 
aviyoga. The features that go up to make the story of a fxjem or drama, 
well-knit and embellished with all excellences, constitute the Gunas and the 
Alarhkaras of the Prabandha. 

^rii: sf^rfe’T; ^ x x x 

X X X X I P. 410. Vol. 11. 

[ ^ ] ^ ( ^ ) I ??fvT^qF37^qf5- 

^ I <iT3^ — 

3fe; ^^53^ f,'4niw ^ I 

Jt: ll' P- 411- ” 

“ ci5T I 

3T^5^sf^ 5I^a^R: 3T4H^TT2J I 
dT^qrgqqg'jn^Ti^ i 

m q^lTTsqill ’’ P. 430 ff 

These features are mentioned as Gaijas and Alariikaras so far as an epic 
poem, Mahakavya, is concerned. In a drama, the Avasthas, Artha-prakjtis, 
Sandhis and their Ahgas, the Lak§ai?as— -all these are Alaihkaias of Pra- 
bandha. That is, Bhoja requires that every bit of the work shall contribute 
towards establishing the eternal presence of Rasa in it. Every feature of the 
poem and the drama is for the sake of Rasa ; for, Alarhkara is given as 
the supreme means of the end called Rasa. 

In accordance with his allegiance to Bhamaha and Danflin (to the latter 
in a larger measure), Bhoja considers the Rasas as Rasavad-alajfikara or 
Rasa-ukti, expression dominated by Rasa, Rasa-pradhana. He definitely ex- 
plains Rasokti as the expression or Vakya in which Rasa is jx>rtrayed through 

1. See ch. on Aucitya in my Some Concepts of Alamkdra Sdstra, Adyar 
Library Series, pp. 204-6, 218-9, 234. 

2. This verse is from the prologue of Yasovarman's Rdmabkyudaya ; the bit 
' Kalhamarge na catikramah ’ is quoted by Anandavardhana. See ch. on Aucitya, 
ibid., pp. 204-6. 

3. I have quoted the texts on these Prabandha gunas and Prabandha-alarhkaras 
of Sabda, Artha and both and explained them in the chapters on Guna and Alani- 
kara. See above pp. 321-324 and 412-417. See also the chapter on Bhoja and 
V'^akrokti, pp. 127-9. 
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the conditions developing it namely, Vibhava, ’ Anubhava and Vyabhicari- 
bhava. 

l P. 372, Vol. II. Sr. Pra. 

That is, what Anandavardhana and his followers would call a case of Rasa, 
Bhoja would call a case of Rasokti. This Rasokti, as has often been pointed 
out above, is one department of poetic expression or Ukti, the other two being 
Vakrokti and Svabhavokti, expressions figurative and natural. All these three 
are three kinds of the poet’s beautiful expression, i.e., three kinds of Alarh- 
kara. Bhoja quotes Dandin here and, following him, considers the Gunas and 
the Rasas also as Alairhkara. I have already explained this position of Bhoja 
fully in the chapter on Bhoja’s Conception of Alarhkara, (p. 407, above) 
where I have also quoted the relevant text from Bhoja. On page 388 Bhoja 
says : 

— ” sr. Pra. ii. 

When all these features of beauty in Kavya ^e Alarhkara, there is nothing 
but Alarhkara in the realm of poetry. In a given place, having Gunas, §ab- 
dalarhkaras, Arthalarhkaras and Rasas, what we have, according to Bhoja, 
is the combined presence of various kinds of Alarhkara, Nana-Alariikara- 
Samsr§ti, and therefore, as mentioned already, this one fact of Nana-Alarh- 
kara-SamsRti is the sole means of securing Rasa-aviyoga in poetry. 

But there is this difference between Bhoja’s p>osition and the positions of 
Bhamaha and Dapdin ; and Bhoja’s positic«i is a distinct advance. In Bhii- 
maha we had the state of affairs which included under the concept of Vakrokti 
the two other concepts of Svabhavokti and Rasavad-alairhkara. That is, by 
virtue of this strikingness characteristic of a poet’s expression, even the so- 
called natural description and the portrayal of pure emotion also were classed 
as Vakra-ukti, striking expression. Dandin followed and separated Svabha- 
vokti, since it involved least deviation from the existing nature of things. He 
divided the realm of poetic expression into Vakrokti and Svabhavokti and the 
latter, he described as Adya Alarhkrtih, since it served as the basis for the 
further operation of the poet’s skill in the line of Vakrokti. But Daridin still 
had the Rasas under Vakrokti. This was felt to be illogical, for if the deli- 
neation of Rasa can be clubbed together with another, it can with propriety 
be linked with Svabhavokti and not Vakrokti. For, while Svabhavokti 
described the nature of things as they were, Raskoti described the nature 
of emotions as they were. As different from these two, Vakrokti describ- 
ed both the nature of things and emotions in a figurative manner. So Bhoja 
made the nK>re scientific analysis and released the Rasas from being kept un- 
der VakreJeti. Bhoja therefore had three Uktis, Svabhava-, Vakra- and Rasa 
Uktis. This has been explained at length in the chapters on Ukti, Svabha- 
vokti, Vakrokti, and Bhoja’s Conception of Alarhkara. (See above pp. 116- 
7, 121, 143-4 and 411. See also ch. on Svabhavokti in my Some Concepts of 
AUithkara Sdstra, pp. 103, 109). 
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It was noted above that, to iirove that Rasas also are Alariikara, Bhoja 
.I'.’.oted the verse of Dandin etc. Dai.Kjin mentions here 

thrt“e Alaiiikaras, Preyas, I'rjasvi and Rasavad. And Daijdin remarks 
that these three* are sujKrior ^ plain from his 

combining the three together. It has btxn ix)intcd out by his commentator 
that the speciality or superiority attached to these three is due to their being 
of the form of Bhavas and Rasas. This is also the .traight and plain mc'aning 
of Daiidin’s remark, ^ sjqq, Bhoja made Preyas and Orjasvi into 

his Preyan and Udatta Rasas and brought them under Rasavad. Thus he 
did not have the three separately. 

Bhoja exploits this verse for establishing his new-found Ahariikfira theory 
of Rasa having three phase's. He puts a strained meaning upon the ex- 
pression ‘ Yuktotkarsam ca tat trayam ’. Bhoja says that the three, Preyas, 
Rasavad and Urjasvi become Rasas and Ahaihkara when they are ' Yuktot- 
karsa ' and when they are not ‘ Yuktotkar^a ’ they are Gurias called Preyas, 
Bhavikatva, and Aurjitya. See p[). til3- 4, ,S. K. . 1 . ' The passage (Kcurs in 
the same manner in Chapter XI of the Sr. Pra. ). It is very difficult to under 
stand what Bhoja is driving at here. Dandin's meaning of the L4kar)ja is 
plain, as has been explained above. How aie the three; Yuktotkar^.as when 
they are Rasas, and how do they lose their Utkarsa and be-come the tiuiias. 
whicli Bhoja gives as corresjxrnding to them ? Bhoja exjuates here Preyo 
rasa with the (Juna Preyas, Rasavad with Bhavika guna and Crjasvi with 
Aurjitya guiia. Bhoja seems to forget here how he had detintd these three 
Gunas in the Guna section in th» it twx> as|)ects as |)ertaining to ^bda and 
Artha. 

Taking Crjasvi, we can see that by the Urjasvi rasa, Bhoja means first 
of all the Udatta rasa characterising the Dhirodatta hero and then the Aharh- 
kara which is hk new Rasa. This Ahaiirkara can be considered to be Yuktot- 
karsa, for Bhoja considers it as the summit ( Srhgara : 5T.'X 

as lying at the rrxg of all the good qualities of man. He says in the Sj. Pra. 

1. I 

3. JlffO % flW X X X X 

3. I 

Corresixinding to this I'rjasvi, Bhoja gives the tiuna of ,‘\urjilya as .Ayuktot- 
karsa. Dries he mean Salxla aurjitya or .Ariha-aurjitya ? The former, he 
cannot mean, for it is defined as Gadha bandhatva. He mu-^t therefore mean 
Artha-aurjitya. And he defines, illustrates and ex|>lains it thus : 

3lTr ^fcTf I 

II 
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This corresponds to his conception of the Udatta rasa of the Dhirodatta which 
he calls by the very name Urjasvi in Sr. Pm. and holds as the manifesta- 
tion of Aharhkara, in such cases as the dignified personal reference by the 
plural ‘ We The same definition of the Urjasvi-alamkara or Rasa given by 
Dandin is taken here as the definition of the Guna of Aurjitya and Ratncs- 
vara not only makes no difference but even identifies Urjasvi and Aurjitya 
as referring to the same, new, basic Aharhkara Rasa of Bhoja. 

Similarly, taking Preyas, the Artha-guna Preyas is absolutely irrelevant 
here. The Sabda-guna is defined as ' This is Dandin’s defi- 

nition of Preyo-rasa or Preyolarhkara and here also we are not able to see the 
difference of Yuktotkarsatva and Ayuktotkarsatva between the Rasa and the 
Guna. 

We shall examine the pair Bhavikatva and Rasavat. The Sabdabhavika 
is thus defined and illustrated : 

I etc.’ 

P. 58, S. K. A., I. 

Ratne^vara, in his comments upon this, explains Bhavika as the flow of words 
from a heart filled with emotion, Bhava. 

t 1 

qi Rlfd; d? I 

All Vacika-abhinaya is thus Bhavika. Bhoja points out that it is utterance 
under stress of emotion. Ratnesvara gives another illustration where Rama’s 
joy breaks into wave after wave of loving expression, rr| etc. 

(UltaroTamacarita) . This is not a case of Bhfwa-kavya, for the Visranti 
here is only in Rasa. Where does the occasion for the Ayuktotkarsa come 
at all ? 

Bhoja’s Artha-bhavika is a minor variety of Vyajokti, a clever speech 
intended to deceive others. This is not relevant here for our discussion of 
Bhava as Rasalarhkara and as Guna. 

It also seems that if Bhoja wanted to equate the three Rasas with the 
three Gunas, he must have equated the former with the latter as pertaining to 
Artha (Artha-gui>as) and not to Sabda (Sabda-gunas) 

Thus we can clearly see that, when at a later stage, Bhoja thought of 
pushing new wine into Daijdin’s verse and put up some meaning on Dandin’s 
phrase ‘ Yuktotkarsam ca tat trayam ’ by equating Preyas, Rasavad and 
Urjasvi Rasalarhkaras with the three Gunas of Preyas, Bhavika and Aurjitya 
with the difference of the presence and absence respectively of Utkarsa, 
he forgot completely how he had defined the three Gunas in the Guna section. 

As is clear from Ratnesvara’s elucidation of these three Gunas, Bhoja 
is repeating himself, even as he does in the case of the Riti and the Vrtti. 
Bhoja treats of the Riti two times in the 5.r. Pra., once as Sabdalarhkara and 
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again as Anubhava. Vrtti, Bhoja treats of three times, once as Sabda- 
lariikara, a second time in the chapter on Drama and lastly under Anu- 
bhavas. Similarly, we must accept that in the three Gunas of Aurjitya, Preyas 
and Bhavika, he is treating of the Bhavas and the Rasas themselves which he 
is going to deal with in a further section. Rasa enters into Bhoja’s scheme 
through many doors : once as the Artha-guna Kanti which, following Vamana, 
Bhoja defines as a case of Dipta-rasa ; again as the Artha-guna Aurjitya ; 
and again as the Sabda-gunas of Preyas and Bhavika ; these in addition to 
its main treatment under the heading Rasa-aviyoga. Similar is the case of 
Dhvani in the Sr. Pro. It comes first as the Guna of Sabda called Gambhirya 
and then under Tatparya. That under these three Gunas Bhoja means the 
Bliavas and the Rasas themselves is plain from Ratnesvara’s comments there- 
on which simply give succinctly under those Gunas Bhoja's conception of 
Rasa, with the same expressions as used by Bhoja in the Sr. Pro. Therefore 
Bhoja’s interpretation of the last foot of Dandin’s verse on these three Rasii- 
lariikaras is an after-thought and is dilTcult to be explained or justified^ 

The Meaning oj the Word Rasavad. 

In Bhamafia and Dandin, the word Rasavad must have meant the ex- 
Iiression or Alatiikara having Rasa. The case is similar to the names of some 
of the other Alariikaras Sosandeha, Bhrantiwan, etc. Bhoja explains the word 
thus ; The suffix can be a ‘ Matvarthlya ’, possessive suffix or the ‘ Vat ’ which 
IS used according to the Sutras T he Matvar- 

thiya is strictly inexplicable, becau.-e Rasas pertain to sentient beings and not 
to inanimate Kavya ; but it can be explained in a way. Bhoja says that Kavya 
can be called Rasavad, since it emanates from Rasa, i.e., it is the expression 
of characters who have Rasa. The case of Vat in the second sense also 
siems to be apparently inexplicable. For, the Kavya is not comparable with 
Rasa nor is there anything in Kavya which is like something which Rasa 

But even this can be* explained. Bhoja says that this ‘ Vat ’ is used according 
to the Sutra ' ladarham’. That which is capable of expressing Rasa is Rasa- 
vad. 


1. Bhoja goes into the grammar of the question also in his remarks on this 
verse of Dandin and what it means tor him. He explains the Matup suffix in all 
these words, Preyas, Rasa\ad and t'rjasvi. and e.xplains the significances of BhQma, 
Ninda, Prasamsa, Nityayriga, .Atisayana and Sarhsarga with respect to these w'ords 
as Gunas and as Kasalarhkaras. .Nhnda is absrilutely out of question in respect of 
these* three either as Gunas or as .Alaihkaras (Rasas). Bhuma and Ati^iyana apply 
to Crjasvi and Rasavad as Rasalarhkaras and Prasamsa, Nityayoga and Samsarga, 
as (iunas. In the case of Preyas. it is Atisayana as Guna, and as Rasalarhkara, its 
utkarsi as euntrasted with the tiuna of the same name, is to be made out not by 
the sudix in the word itself, but externally from the qualifying expression ‘ yuktot- 
kaijam ea tat tra>am.' 
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fr??r43.i^ P- 370. Voi. ii. 

The Asraya of Rasa. 

It will be plain when we go into the new Aharhkara theory of Rasa of 
Bhoja that the cultured individual as such is the seat of Rasa. The Atman 
of the Rasika is the Asraya of Rasa. The Rasika may be the spectator and 
the connoisseur, the poet, or the characters like Rama in the story. Thus 
primarily sentient and cultured beings are the seat of Rasa. 

etc. P. 369, Vol. II, Sr. Pra. 

It is out of the Rasa called Aharhkara in a character like Rama that all his 
feelings arise. These feelings also are Rasa. The poetry which expresses 
these feelings can also be called the seat of Rasa. The actor who acts the 
character of the story is also Rasavan. The poet who expresses these feelings 
is also Rasavan. 

^ I 3T^^?fqv:qrd'n^ 3T3f%qtn- 

’’T^q cl^q I P- ^70, Vol. II, Sr. Pra. 

^15% snd spFi: I 

^ II .S. K. A., V. 

cf. Abhinavagupta. \ tr^ ‘ f-qigi- 

I Abhi. Bha. p. 295, Vol. II. 

lo Bhoja, Rasa, as ordinarily understood, means what it meant to Dapdin 
and Lollafa, the Prakarsa of the Sthayi bhava. It is in the character, in 
the poet, in the actor, and in the com[X)sition. To him Rasa dot's not mt'an 
primairily only the aesthetic subjective Samvada of the Sahrdaya and thus to 
him the Sahrdaya is not the only primary seat of Rasa. Of his main concept 
of Rasa as the one principle of Aharhkara underlying all feelings and acti- 
vities, by which characters come into various moods, the poet is enabled to 
portray them, the actor is enabled to enact them, and the Rasika is enabled 
lo enjoy them, the seat is the soul of all cultured men. 

qWIcfRir=m^?r^qdqT 

3^ aqiq: ll Sr. Pra. 


1. Kuntaka has elaborately di.scussed the concept of Kasavad and the mcanitiK 
and significance of the suffix in the word. He places it alongside with Svabhavokli 
as Alamkarya and refuses to call it Alarhkara. He dex-s not also accept the accepted 
mining of Rasavad-alarhkara or Ra.salamkara as expounded by Anandavardhana. 
Vide I . /. (Des hdn.) Ill, 10 pp. 156 166. See also pp. 174-7. 
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Bhoja ckarly says that all men arc not Rasikas. It is not all men that have 
the Rasa of Ahamkara or ^rhKara in them. One has to come by it, as by 
genius, by birth and one must hav’c done numerous good deeds in the past 
live's to tx)ssess it. 

■<4 I didd; dl 3fnT tfjTfi rqtd I d ^d^'^d, dd: jfRdt 

I d =d ??f^(rd ! 5TdI d ^d^d, 3T?4 I d^ 

I d?;, dr ^'ird i d drdd. sr^dd+ddfdedid: i 3 

di>4i^iiq , 3 TdrdT^^n dr 1 didRor ejd ^rd;, dl 'dd^fdR ?qr^ 1 Mdi-dRit 3 sr- 

drdTddIdrf^[dTddr3dFdd5^f.Id dfd3d|f^ I ^r. Pro., Vol. II. 

The character, the actor, the poet, and the six.'Ctator must all be* such Rasi- 
kas. If the poet is not one endowed with this Rasa, his Kavya becomes 
Nirasa ; if he has it, he renders the whole world Sarasa or Rasamaya. Bhoja 
quote's, putting his e)wn meaning of .Ahariikrlra on toe word Srrigara, the 
following verse' of .Anandavardhana ; 

5MTCT %rdrd: dl^d did ?ddd ddd I 
^ iTd dl^d d^d dd, II - V. 3. 

Through Parampara-sambandha, the ixxtic comiKtsuion can also lx‘ calleel 
the seat of Rasa or Rasrevat ' 

Bhoja’s CTilicism of Ihe Theory of Four Secondary Pasas 
From Four Primary Rasas. 

Bharata says that of the eight Rasas, four are primary and that the 
other four rise- exit eif the four primary Rasas. 

ddI5fdfd^d: d=dld Cdl; I d?IdT->2did, ^r?t, d'tct, ^tddT I 3Td — 

Jifrrdfe ddsrtd; (rjrw d6n> ^d: 1 

<Rl%dr:{[^'r?T'd: dldcdr^ ddldd: II 

3 d drfd^ Ii#'’4d: : 

dd d Id; dt?dr ^d; II 


1. Bhoja explained rhe word Rasika as one having Rasa, giving hen tlie den 
valion of the possessive suffix of ' Matup '. It must be noted here that s*)me theory 
of Rasa in drama, demiting a stage of development far adeatue-d than the crudity 
involved in the habitual resfarch-explanalioris of ihe words ' saubhika ’ and ' tiran- 
ihika ' occurring in the Makahhasya. is presupposed by Patanjali In his Bhasya on 
\'. ii. 95, where he gises as illustration the expression “ t#Tdt ” This must 
mt'an that as an exhibitor of feelings, the actor i> called Rasika, one having Rasa ; 
or as a master of his art and as one cxnniscieni of the workings of enxition, he is a 
man of taste and asthetic understanding ; lor we have here a Matup suffix on the 

word Rasa. 'dT-ir^ I 
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3m Irq’: g WfT'T; II A^. S. VI. 

When Srhgara is imitated, Hasya is produced, i.e,, Sfhgara-anukara is the 
Vibhava of Hasya. The acts in Raudrgi result in Karuna ; Raudra is 
Karuna’s Vibhava. The warrior’s deeds of valour produce wonder, i.e., Vira 
is the Vibhava of Adbhuta. Bibhatsa-sights bring fear, i.e., Bibhatsa produces 
Bhayanaka. Bhoja states this scheme of Janya-janaka rasas of Bharata, 
illustrates it and then criticises it. 

JfSR vrr^r:, iRrTl^lR: I 

— II x X X x X X fl^f- 

— XXX #tTceT|[4rfT4;^7mkr XXX tT,7^- 
gTTjq^ I Sr. Pra., Vol. II, pp. 376-7. 

Bhoja gives his criticism on pp. 378-381. The four Prakrti-rasas cannot be 
held to be the Vibhavas of the four other Rasas respectively. For, vve actually 
find instances of Anvaya and Vyatireka Vyabhicara. From Srhgara, we 
do not have Hasya as a rule and we see Hasya being produced from elsewhere 
also. Instances there are where Karuna is produced from Rati and not all 
cases of Raudra produce Kamrja. Nor is Karuna the only Rasa that is pro- 
duced by Raudra. Raudra can cause Bhayanaka much more than Bibhatsa 
can do. Adbhuta can arise from Srhgara and even in Vira, the Uttama pra- 
krtis have no Adbhuta at all. But Bhoja accepts Bharata when he says that 
the imitation of Srhgara produces laughter but Bhoja adds that one should 
not restrict the imitation to Srhgara because imitation as such and of any- 
thing and of any Rasa produces Hasya. 

51 ^ II ’ Vol. II, p. 380. 

Thus, with the above-noted limitations and modifications Bharata’s scheme 
can be accepted, as one that does not state the things thoroughly but only 
indicates. As for instance, Bharata mentions in connection with the origin 
of Hasya, the imitation of Srhgara only, because we find Hasya in a large 
measure in love-dramas, as an auxiliary to love. Therefore it is that with- 
out posing himself as a critic of Bharata but as a commentator on his text, 
Abhinavaguf^a has explained Bharata thus : ‘ Hasya is produced by the 
s<.‘mblance and imitation, Abhasa and Anukara, of Srhgara and this is indi- 
cative of the fact that the Abhasa and Anukara of any Rasa will give rise to 
Hasya. Nor is Srhgara productive of Hasya only ; it gives rise to Karuna 
through Vipralambha as in the case of Rati in Canto IV of the Kumara- 
^ambhova. It gives rise to Vira and Adbhuta. Raudra produces Karuna 
but Karupa is produced from other causey also. Vira no doubt produces 
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Adbhuta but it produces fear also in tiie hearts of the enemies, even as Hasya 
in the clown promotes love in the Nayaka towards the 'Nayika who laughs at 
the clown’s pranks. There is no rule that Bhayanaka is produced from 
Bibhatsa alone though, no doubt, the Vibhavas of BIbhatsa may be the Vi- 
bhavas of Bhayanaka also. Further, the Srhgara given by Bharata as one 
of the four Prakftis can itself be a Janya rasa. For, cases of Vira 
produce Srhgara as in the stories of warriors, princes and heroes ; Abhinava- 
gupta gives Draupadi’s Svayamvara as an instance. Thus Bharata s text 
must be taken to mean as indicating a study of Rasas from the ixrint of view 
of their inter-relation, of how emotions are closely related and of how one 
leads to another. (See Abhi. Bha. Gaek. Edn. Pt. I, ch. vi, ; 

the Gaek. Edn. being full of mistakes, I have given at the end of this section 
an edition of the relevant portion of the Abhi. Bha. {Hirified, with the help 
of Mm. F*rof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri. ) And fihoja himself accepts that one 
Rasa is the Vibhava of another, though no invariable or hard and fast rule 
between any two Rasas can be established. 


1. The DasarufHika i IV. Ti ll p. 123) hohh that the Citta ha-, four Oiherent 
kinds (if states Vika>-a, Vistara, Ksobha and Viksepa. 'These' four are the states rf 
the four Rasas which Bharata gives as the Prakrti or primary Rasas, Srhgara, Vira. 
Bibhatsa and Raudra. From these four, four others arise, for they also arc of the 
same mental condition of V ika>a etc. rcspes.tively. 

D. R. - 

i| 

WTITI 
fT II 

^^Hf I TTTf 

f4f,RI?n: I ^ 3 — “ ’■TWRlfn XXX 

Ji^iii” I Ig^gR^fT ^ 'TrTTdPtmiTimuwn; fw 

I ‘ 5 1 ’ ?ctrrf^*tr 

I 3TT VfT^ I 

The DasarufHika -upposts that (srtigara and Ha>ya are \'ikri>a ; Vira and Adbhuta, 
Vistara ; Bibhatsa and Bhayanaka. ksobha ; and Raudra and Karuija, Viksepa. 
Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta have given only three mental states, Druti, Vis 
tara and Vikasa. Spigara and Hasya are .Vikasa ; Vira and Adbhuta are V'^istara 
and in these twtj ca>ts we can justify an equation. But Bhaya is not the same 
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Bhoja’s Critique of the Old Ideas on Rasa. 

After having criticised in this manner Bharata’s verses on the four Prakrti 
Rasas producing four other derivative Rasas, Bhoja applies himself to the 
task of examining all the forty-nine Bhavas given by Bharata in three classes 
of eight Sthayins, thirty-three Vyabhicarins and eight Sattvikas. He begins 
to seriously think of what made Bharata separate eight of them and give 
them the sjxicial ix>sition of Sthayins with the right to become Rasas, put 
thirty-three Bhavas as Vyabhicarins or Sancarins attending like servants uiwn 
the eight Sthayins, and lastly, give a small class of eight such servant-bhavas 
as Sattvikas. Bharata says in his Bhavadhyaya, the seventh : 

I X x x x 

Bharata says that eight Bhavas are Sthayins, thirty-three Vyabhicarins and 
eight Sattvikas. Bharata himself then asks the question that if Rasas are 
produced by all these forty-nine Bhavas coming into interplay, why should 
it be that only eight are capable of becoming Rasas. In answer, he asks 
another question : When all are men, why should certain men become kings 
or masters, while the rest obey and serve them ? The eight Bhavas are called 
Sthayins and they become Rasas because they are, by nature, major and the 
thirty-three Bhavas are only subservient to those eight, because they are by 
nature minor. The former are permanent by nature and the latter transient 
by nature. 

X X X X X 


K^ha a.s that of Blbhatsa. Raudra is not Vik§epa but is Dipti, similar to 
the Vistara of Adbhuta. Kanuja is similar to Vipralambha srhgara as Ananda 
vardhana says and ia the height of Druti. Therefore the justification or the expla- 
nation of the scheme of four primary Rasas producing four other Rasas on the basis 
of the respective identity of the mental states of those Rasas does not seem to be 
correct. 

Criticising this scheme of four primary mental states responsible for four pri- 
mary and four secondary Rasas, which is given as an argument by somebody for 
proving the existence of eight Rasas. Bhatta Nrsimha, commentator on Bhoja s 
S K. A. (Mad. MS.) says that the states of mind cannot be four, for Vikasa and 
V.stara are identical, as also Vik^ha and Vik^epa. Hence there can be only two 
primary states. He however does not accept two, but gives only one state called 
asa or Svada. bee extracts from his Commentary appended to the previous chap- 
U'i on Bhoja s Conception of Rasa in the .S, K. A. 
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These eight alone were ainsidered as capable of being nr)urishecl into the relish - 
able state called Rasa. The Vyabhicarins were held to be incapable of being 
so nourished. But Rudrata thought this ruling to be rather arbitrary. He 
said : Rasa is so called Ix’caust? it is enjoyed Bharata 

also says so ; 


'T: I T?2r^-3TIFfT?lf^Fr, I 

.V. S’. VI. p. 2SVi, (laek. Kdn. 1. 

This quality of relishability pertains also to the other Bhavas. So Rudrata 
considered Nirveda and other Vyabhicarins alsr) as Rasas bt'sides the t ight 
Sthayins. He even considered the eight Sattvikas also to bt* capable of becom 
ing Rasas. Rudrata said : 

Bhoja’s mind flows along this current of thought. Bhoja quotes this verst' 
of Rudrata and views like him that all the forty nine Bhavas can lx- Rasas, 
provided fxx'ts develop them. 

To bt'gin with, Bhoja says that Rasas are not eight only ; there are four 
more Rasas, Santa, Preyas, I’datta or rrjasvi and I'ddhata. 

^ 511^, qqwq , ^ I 

firijF.is? '4P5li-d '-4trP53 | x X X 

5TtTq?rf^; aqr^ir, 

^*TRFg»Tr45?iwg!ftji4tJTt S9^s^: | 

Jft?TT5tf I fT’41% — 

‘ X X II ( ) 

^ r;3Ti^Hiirq qrgf.qnijjRir it i- 

Sr. Pro Vol. 11. pp ;577 8, 


1. ' Tu ' is used here in the sense of ' Ca '. 

2. Rudrabhaua's fiihgaratilaka also holds the view lound in the Rudrutalam- 
lara that the V'yabhiearins- and the Sattvikas alsu are eapahle of iH-ninnni; Rasas. 
.At the end of the enumeration of the Vyabhicarins, Rudrabhatta ^a> ■> ; 

5PiT^3ij^iT -iTiqi; I I t. 

At the end ef the enumeration of the eight Sattvikas, ht savs : 

dfTi 
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Bhoja makes a sliglit change in the list of forty-nine Bhavas. He omits 
Bharata's A[)asinara and Marana and in their place gives irsya and Samad 
Out of this list of Vyabhicarins, Bhoja first chooses two, Sanaa and Garva, 
and shows them as capable of becoming the Sthayins which develop into the 
tklnta and Uddhata rasas. In his S. K. A. he has enumerated Sneha as a 
Vyabhicarin, omitting sania which he includes as a sub-variety under Dhrti 
which is itself held as the Sthayin of Saina in the S. K. A. That Sneha is 
pointed out as another Sahcarin becoming the Sthayin for the Preyo rasa. 
In the S. K. A. the iJrjasvi Rasa of which the Sr. Pra. gives Ahahikara as the 
Sthayin is given as the Udatta Rasa with the Vyabhicarin Mati becoming its 
Sthayin. 

ilrf I 

3TR^ II S. K. a., V. 23. 

Having ixiinted out these four Vyabhicarins becoming Sthayins and Rasa to 
illustrate his point, Bhoja says in his Sr. Pra. that all Bhavas can be taken 
to the state of Prakar§a and made Rasa with their resix'Ctive Vibhavas, Anu- 
bfiavas and Vyabhicarins. 

qt l Pra. Vol. II. p. 354. 

T^^TffRRIT I Ibid p. 353. 

'RSIw'rfTJT^ | ibid p. 381. 

Not only are the Vyabhicarins capable of becoming Sthayins and Rasa but 
Sattvikas also. Therefore the classification of Bharata of the forty-nine 


1. P. 86. K. A. Hcmacandra nuntions Dambha. Udvega, Ksut and Trsna as 
additional Vyabhicarins which can be included in one or the other of the thirty- 
three. P. 177, Natyadurpana of Ramacandra and (hinacandra proposes the addi- 
tional Vyabhicarins Ksut, Trsna, Maitri, Mudita, Sraddha, Daya, I’peksa, Arati (the 
t«aek. bdn. is not correct in its reading here), Santosa, Ksama, Mardava, Arjava, 
Daksinya etc. (The NatyadarlHzria's conception of Rasa and its ideas on other re- 
lated issues is an interesting study by itself). Siiigabhupala criticises extra Vyabhi- 
carins like Udvega, Sneha, Dambha and Ir§ya. Bhanudatta proposes the additional 
Vyabhicarin of Chala. Bhanudatta proposes also an additional Sattvika namely, 
JrmbJia, yawning. V'adijahghala on Danijin I. 18. says rfjji'pfoJf- 

I gives thirty-four Vyabhicarins. Rupagosvamin, in 

his scheme of Madhura rasa, accepts at first the traditional thirty-three Vyabhicarins 
and adds afterwards thirteen more general Vyabhicarins and again another special 
list of some more additional Vyabhicarins under some individual Rasas. See Dr. S. 
K. “The Bhakthasa astra of Bengal Vai^navism ”, /. H. Q. Dec. 1932. p. 633. 
Dc adds that the thirteen general Vyabhicarins added by Rupagosvamin are included 
by himself in one or the other of the thirty-three traditional Vyabhicarins. 

See also my Sitmher of Rasas, Adyar Library Series, pp. 158-162. 

In the .Sr. Pra. Bhoja gives Preyorasa as having Sneha as its Sthayin and Crjasvi 
with .Ahaiiikara as its Sthayin. These two Bha\as are not enumerated at all by 
Bhoja in the .Sr. Pra. Bhavas for other strange Rasas spoken of by him both in 
the S. K. A. and in the Sr. Pra, are not given (by him) definitely anywhere. 
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Bhavas into eight fixed Sthyayins, thirty-three Vyabhicarins and eight 
Sattvikas goes. All of them are Sthfiyins or Sancarins according to time, cir- 
cumstance, condition and nature of man. If a poet nourishes them with their 
suitable attendant emotional circumstances of the nature of Vibhavas etc., 
even the Vyabhicarins and Sattvikas become Rasas. When one Bhava be- 
comes Sthayin and Rasa, the rest become its Vyabhicarins. Even the so-call- 
ed Sthayins and so-called Sattvikas are Vyabhicarins inasmuch as, in a given 
Rasa, all of them appear to heighten it. Again, all the forty-nine are Sat- 
tvikas since all of them are born of Manas, and Manas it is that is called 
Sattva. 

FiTlf-qJ?:, mi \ ^ ?TT3 ' 

5rff+f=EllKirT;, ^ 5Tf^ ?T4 

cTfil I Hd: I ^ol. II. PP- 354-5. 

Before Abhinavagupta and before Anandavardhana, Lollata held such a 
view of Rasa. We learn of such a iiosition of his from two references to it 
in the Abhi. Bha. Lollata hold that the threefold classification of the forty- 
nine Bhavas had not much meaning, that according to circumstance, any 
Bhava could become Rasa, that Sthayitva and Vyabhicaritva were names of 
states and not arbitrarily fixed names of certain Bhavas only and that as a 
matter of fact Rasas were infinite, though according to vogue in literary cir- 
cles, only eight or nine were being sjxiken of. 

ITf d 5[dr 'JdB, I 3TH?c^sf^ HdlHItd- 

Abhi. Bhd. p. 299, Gaek. Edn., Pt. I. 

I P- 341. 

fhat the three names Sthayin, Vyabhicarin and Sattvika arc interchangeable 
is also iMiinted out by Abhinavagupta himiself. 

dql g P- 

cggrqi ^ (P- 307) vHdRt ^q-lfdR- 

HdlfTR 3tgiT(dcdlf^ 

atgURI^ I P- 334. 

It is writers like Uillata who held that, since Vyabhicarins also can become 
Rasas, they have their own Vyabhidirins. Abhinavagupta says : 

g — X X X =4 odfRdrrftoTl I 

^-dT, ytRd fddd 5r4lf^ f^df^d II P- ^46. 

These writers and interpreters of Bharata therefore held that Bharata did not 
give the number of the Sthayins. Says Abhinavagupta : dt%- 
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I ” This ‘ Apare ’ refers to writers like Lollata with whom Rasas were 
numerous and consequently the Sthayins were also numerous. 

It can be understood easily that Sthayins also are Vyabhicarins. That 
is why that having once described them as Sthayins developing into Rasa in 
the sixth chapter on Rasa, Bharata again describes them in the seventh, the 
Bhavadhyaya. And certainly Sthayins become Vyabhicarins ; Hasa comes 
up to help Srhgara ; Vira and Adbhuta come up in spngara. Bhanudatta says : 

I JZIil I I ¥l=!15it€f I ^-41 

I 1 I Ra$.Tar.\r. 

The commentary on the V yakliviveka also says : 

I qsin ), 

RiTq#Tr|f, 

i ” Pp- ipi2. tss. 

And Abhinavagupta says that in Santa rasa, all the Sthayins from Rati to 
Vismaya become Vyabhicarins : 

etc, p. 337. 

Earlier, he says that Bharata’s text itself grants this, that Sthayins become 
Vyabhicarins. The advocates of Nirveda as the Sthayin of Santa say that 
since Bharata’s text prohibits Jugupsa as a Vyabhicarin in Srhgara, it implies 
that all Sthayins become Vyabhicarins also. See p. 307, Gaek. Edn., Pt. I. 

Again we find on p. 270 : tr^ g l” 

The Ndtyadarpana says on p. 176 : " — ^qiT< ^26. 

X X sqftr^nftoi: 

The list of Vyabhicarins itself contains such Bhavas as Trasa, Visada, 
and Amarsa which are only lower degrees, ‘ Vyabhicarin-grades ’, of the 
Sthayins Bhaya, Soka and Krodha. Sarhgadeva clearly puts the matter 
thus ; 

?T%r4'4r45c'T^Tr: d 1^4 II 

q«rf4tn % i 
^ m- ^ II 

#4: h4 5T!% ^ I 
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On this point there is no controversy. Similarly also ifKardinR the a])ph- 
cability of the name Sattvika to all the Bhavas. Surely Sattva means Manas 
and as all Bhavas are mental moods, they are all Sattvikas. Sattvika also 
means, from the point of view of the actor, to whom also as Abhinavagupta 
points out often (see p. 346, Gaek. Edn., Ih;. I.) Bharata's Nalya Sastra 
is given as practical teaching, those Bhavas in the acting of which the actor 
has to enter into the mind and show. Though such acting is common to all 
Bhavas, it is true of mest of the Sattvikas for, a tear has to be shown by an 
actual tear and horripilation by horripilation. Says Bharata on this point ; 

I — 

I ^ 4ts4r ^ ^ 3Ti^RiT?ir 

Tif^ qigd*Ti4r 

sifFIJICT; II ■s - VII. 

sihgabhu|vtla also says : 

tuNw-ti i i- 310. 

On this |X)int also then-, is no quarrel with Bhoja. The only iroint that must 
lx.‘ refuted is his view, following that of Hiidrala and Lollai.a, that all Bhitvas 
can become Sthayins and const'qucntly Rasas. This we shall criticise in due 
course. 

Now, Bhoja g(x;s farther than both Rudrafa and Lollata who jxrhap'^ 
restricted themselves to the forty-nine Bhavas found in Bharata and claimed 
only all of them as Rasas. Bhoja goes further and calls almost anything 
Rasa. He has a tendency to always enlarge the scope; and meaning rrf terms. 
He ‘.-jx'aks like Dandin of Alariikara as generally anything w'hich givis^ beauty 
to a |xxm and brings under this Kavyasobhakaradharma-Alaitiikara Guna, 
Figure. Rasa, Vfttis, Sandhis, Laksanas etc. So also Bhoja enlarges the 
meaning of the word Rasa as anything relished, on the basis of the r<x>t- 
meaning of the word italf. 1 '• 1 Ti^us he speaks 

in the Sr. Pro., as also in Cha|ger V of the S'. K. of Ananda rasa deve- 
loping from Harsa as its Sthayin. He quotes the Amaruka verse 
and calls this an instance of Harsa sthayin developing into Ananda rasa. 
.Sr. Fra., Vol. 11, |). 394. 

?f%Tf — 

?r? X X qf^Fife ifqftr 1 ^ Amaru ) 
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XXX 3Trq^qi^ ^!4lf^f^— etc. 

(See also S. K. A. p. 636.) 

And this same Ananda,' rasa is held by him as the Rasa portrayed in the 
bit “Muda vikasitam ” at the end of the well-known verse 
etc., in the §ma^anahka of the Mdlatimddhcva. He gives a verse from the 
Uttar ardmacarita etc., (VI. 11) and holds as present in it 

the Rasas called Auddhatya, Svatantrya, Ananda, Prasama and Paravasya. 

3Tf^i^-5RIfl-qR^^ ^1: etc. pp. 394-5. Vol. II. Sr. Pra. 

Vide p. 627, S. K. A. V. 

On p. 399, Vol. II, Sr. Pra., Bhoja quotes the verse fi[aiq;*Trf| 

and points out here the Rasas Sadhvasa, Vilasa, Anuraga and Sarhgaina. 

(Vide also p. 629, S. K. A.) 

On p. 400, Vol. II, Sf. Pra. and on p. 630, S. K. A. he points out Nirveda 
as a Rasa in a certain verse. |, The largest number of 

such Rasas is found on p. 400 of Sr. Pra. Vol. II, (p. 431, S. K. A. V). 
Here a number of Vyabhicarins are simply called Rasas. 

In these places we meet with such things as Sadhvasa, Vilasa, Paravasya etc., 
as Rasas besides Sattvikas and Vyabhicarins. Sthayins for these are not 
found given anywhere in the list of forty-nine Bhavas or elsewhere in 
Bhoja. Here also Bhoja was not without companions and predecessors. In 
the Abki. Bhd. we find that some held new Rasas with certain new Bhavas 
as their Sthayins which Bhavas are not found in Bharata’s list of forty-nine. 
Thus Bhakti, Sraddha and Laulya were proposed as Rasas. 

Rflri: 1 X X X tr|q 

l X X tr^ | P. 342, Abhi. Bhd. 

3TrT tTef XXX 

if ?T^: IIWRH P- 450, ibid. 

And the Dasarupaka records a view that some considered Mrgaya and Ak§a, 
hunt and dice, as two Rasas. 

^^ir: i 

The Ndtyadarpana (Gaek. Exln., p. 163) records views which held othei 
Rasas, Vyasana, Duhka and Sukha. 

5:^, 3Rct4rr(|; i 

See also p. 177. 
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Mpgaya and Ak§a rasas especially mentioned by the Dasarupaka, match 
Bhoja’s Paravasya, Svatantrya, Saitigama and other Rasas. 

Criticism of this Vieiv of Rasa. 

We shall first examine the first four Rasas which Bhoja brings in to show 
the insufficiency of Bharata’s eight, viz., Santa, Preyas, Udatta and Uddhata. 
'fhese four Rasas are given by him even in the S. K. A. (Chapter V. Se'e 
previous chapter). But it is only in the Sr. Pra. that Bhoja relates these 
four to the four recognised types of heroes. He says that the Dhirodatta, 
Dhiroddhata, Dhiralalita and Dhlra^nta are characterised by four Rasa:, 
Udatta or Urjasvi, Uddhata, Preyas atid Santa. Bhoja feels these as a 
necessity, For, without some Rasa as their character, these four tyix's can- 
not be distinguished. It is as if to explain the. long recognised classification 
of character into these four types that Bhoja formulates these four Rasas. He 
says : 

^ eqq^^li: I ^3 

dg g: ii 

qqid: q«n — 

I 

^ d 3IRT^ dfeq dl II 

35 ^ 31411 — 

3151 d »w dc%fr II ( 

3i«n — 

ni % i 

d ^ 353 ^3 qi5^ II I’''"- Vol. II, pp. 377-8. 

In this study of Bhoja of a type of character as based on the one domi- 
nating Rasa of that character, an imaginative mind can see a, shift of em- 
phasis from Rasa to character. Broadly and very roughly speaking, western 

literature, and modern Indian literature which has taken the spirit from the 
former, belong to what one may call the character-paddhati, and Sanskrit 
literature to the Rasa-paddhati. Though the two, character and Rasa, can- 
not be separately spoken of as two absolutely different things, character being 
only the substratum of Rasa and Rasa being the distinguishing mark of 
character, yet one can clearly see the point in the differentiation of the two 
literatures. When Bhoja wanted to relate a type of man to a Rasa and to 
define character by Rasa, one hopes that if pursued, this line would have 
resulted in a lot of literary criticism of the nature of character-study so 
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common in wesLcrn crilical literature. But the thing stops there except for 
a slight dawn of the tendency in Bhoja’s equation of the four types of 
characters with four distinct Rasas. This thread we will take up in a further 
section. 

The fourfold equation itself must be examined critically. The Santa 
and Preyas are not new Rateas introduced by Bhoja. We have the Santa 
from the time of Ubdhata and the Preyas since the time of Rudrata. The 
former is the Rasa related to the fourth and the greatest Puru§artha of Mok§a. 
Preyas is the Rasa of non-sexual love, friendship, affection etc. It is Udatta 
or Urjasvi and Uddhata that Bhoja has newly introduced here. 

In the Sr. Pro. Bhoja classifies his one Rasa of Aharhkara into four 
main Aharhkaras or four main Srhgaras corresponding to the four Puru- 
§arthas. He thus speaks of Dharma sfhgara, Artha §rngara, Kama srngara 
and Mok§a srhgiara. These are purely activities as such towards the attain- 
ment of the four Puru^rthas. But Bhoja examines them in the case of the 
life of a mairried individual, i.e., as four kinds of Love. lie uses the word 
‘ Srngara ’ in the higher as well as in the lower sense. To these he devotes 
four chapters where he describes how Dharma srngara is the Rasa of the 
character called DhirodMta, Artha sfhgara, of Dhiroddhata, Kama sriigara, 
of Dhira lalita, and Moksai srngara, of Dhira santa. 

The exjuation of Dhira ^nta with the Santa rasa is not on all fours. 
For, according to the recognised meaning of the names of these four tyjies 
of heroes, Dhira ^nta does not mean' one striving to attain Moksa but only 
a kind of Srngara nayaka, a Brahmin or a merchant. The Mrcchakalika 
has the Dhira Santa hero in Carudatta. He is not striving to attain Mok§a. 
The Santa rasa however has greater scoixj ; nay, it primarily applies to cases 
of activity towards the attainment of the fourth Puru^rtha. It might be 
said tliat one could strive to attain Moksa as a Grhastha and that in that 
case, Santa became a variety of Srngara. It is in that sense that Bhoja takes 
it in his chapter on Mok$a srngara. But it has to be remembered that there 
are also other varieties of Mok§a-ward activity. Bhoja equates the Dhira 
lalita with Preyo rasa here. In the chapter on the third Puru^rtha srngara, 
i.e. Kama srngara, Bhoja gives its hero as Dhira lalita. That means an 
equation of Dhira lalita with the first Rasal of Rati-srhgara. This seems 
to involve a contradiction, for the Preyo rasa with which Bhoja equates 
the Dhira lalita is non-sexual love, Priti, Bhakti, Sneha, Vatsalya etc., and 
not love towards a woman. The Dhira lalita however is only a Srngara 
nayaka like Udayana. But Bhoja defines Preyas more fundamentally as the 
dec'jx'r aspect of love as such which includes love for women also. Bhoja 
considers Preyas as the ‘ Mula ’ for Rati as well as Priti. Hence, we can 
justify this equation also. Bhoja considers the Dhorodatta who is the hero 
of Dharma srngara according to the chapter on Dharma srngara, as charac- 
terised by Udatta or Crjasvi rasa. Of this Rasa, the Sthayin is ‘ Tattvabhi- 
nivc'sinl mati ’ according to the S. K. A. and Ahariikara according to the Sr. 
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Pra. The Uddhata rasa is said to characterise the Dhiroddhata who is. given 
later as the hero of Artha srhgara. In the four chapters on the four Puru- 
^rtha srhgaras Bhoja takes great pains to show how his distribution of the 
four types of heroes to these four aspects of Aharhkara is to be justified. 
He explains the ‘ Dhairya ’ involved in the four Rasas in four different ways 
and he also explains the consequences of the Citta dharma of the four types 
of heroes, Udattata, Auddhatya, Lalitya and Sama, as penneating their acti- 
vities towards their respective Puru^arthas. But in all these big chapters, 
there is not a single reference to the first given equation of the four types of 
heroes with the four Rasas of 'Santa, Preyas, Udatta and Uddhata. 

Criticism of the Other New Rasas. 

Regarding the Rasas Paravasya, Svatantrya, Vilasa etc., one can clearly 
see that only a . very diluted sense of the word Rasa can justify them. Rasa 
has to be taken as Camatkara and things like Svatantrya, Sadhvasa etc., 
giving Camatkara can be taken as Rasas. These are very minor or very 
major, minor like the Vilasa which Bharata gives as an Alarhkara of a 
woman and major like Saihgama which is a phase of Sfhgara. The difficulty 
is also felt by Bhoja of finding suitable names for these Rasas, as also suitable 
Sthayins. In none of these cases does Bhoja mention the Sthayin. In the 
case of Nirveda, he says the! Rasa also is Nirveda. If Nirveda is the Stha- 
yin, the Rasa has to be of another name, as Bhoja himself has given in the 
case of Ananda rasa from Har^a sthayin. The Bhavas themselves are simply 
called Rasas and no difference is made between them and their Prakar§a 
which alone is Rasa. And then the list is hopelessly overlapping and indis- 
criminate. Bhoja speaks of Anuraga rasa. What is this beyond Spigara ? 
He similarly mentions a Sarhgama. rasa and W'hat is this beyond the Sam- 
bhoga aspect of Srngara ? Sadhvasa which he mentions as a rasa is only 
a manifestation of the Vyabhicarin Trasa and the Sthayin Bhaya. Para- 
va^ya etc. are Anubhavas which are infinite and which, Bharata says, can- 
not be enumerated and must be taken from the world. 






5 ^; n N. 5. VII. p. 349. 

As we shall see in a further section, the word Rasa, Bhoja says, can be 
applied only to Aharhkara by virtue of which wc enjoy ourselves, our mental 
conditions and their projections in the world outside, but that, by extension 
or UpaeSra, the name Rasa can be applied to the Prakar§a-state of all the 
Bhavas. Even this Prakarsa is not shown by Bhoja in the cases of these 
strange Rasas. Earlier, Bhoja says that all the forty-nine Bhavas become 
Rasas on attaining Prakarsa by the interplay of their respective Vibhavas, 
Anubhavas and Vyabhicarins. 
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%n^TgviR53f^?nM#nri: 'T^sRjqffvrn^ ?^5q<T. 

^5ir|cTr I ^T- Pto. p. 381, Vol. II. 

Such ‘ Vibhava-anubhava-vyabhicari-samyoga ’ with the Sthayin is not shown 
in any of these cases. As a matter of fact, it is impossible to show ini these 
cases the Sthayin and the attendant circumstances like Vyabhicarins. What 
is worse, many of them are not Bhavas at all, but are like Mrgaya and 
Aksa mentioned by the Dasarupaka. If these also are to be Rasas, we have 
to define Rasa as ‘ Rasyamana-amsa ’, even as Dandin defined Alarhkara 
as Sobhakaradharma. Such is the very general meaning of the word Rasa 
in our daily non-technical parlance ; but what is to be noted is that such a 
general and extended use of the word Rasa is as old as Matrgupta who speaks 
of Rasa as pertaining to speech, dress etc., in drama. 

I 

II 

^^1: |q: e 3T5q 5R1^3 I 

Quoted by Raghavabhafta on Sdkuntala.^ 

Here, in the text quoted by Raghava bhatta, Matrgupta applies the name 
Rasa to Anubhavas. Vacikabhinaya, Aharyabhinaya, Svabhavabhinaya or 
Samanyabhinaya — these are all Anubhavas. These are not Rasa but only 
one of the conditions, namely Anubhavas, which nourish Rasa. The logic 
in calling these also Rasa is that they also are relished separately and that 
they also give Camatkara though they are, like Padas in a Vakyartha, but 
part of Rasa. Bharata himself speaks of Nepathya rasa, Vacika rasa etc. 

i.ifi'R i 

Bjqr ll Ch. VI. 77. Kasi Edn. 

1. C/. The Bha. Pra. of Saradatanaya, Ch. Ill, pp. 64-65, Spigara of Vag. 
Ahga and Kriya. 

RcT: II 

35^^ iriSlrf dR I 

^ q II 

cT*n q»ftrT?f%2ir i 
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Not only can such a view be justified on the basis of the general and extended 
use of the word Rasa to all these things but it can also be justified on more 
weighty grounds. When Rasa is Ni§panna, Rasa, like the milky ocean or 
the salt ocean, makes everything that falls into it, itself. Says §ingabhu- 
pala : 

Says the DasarUpaka : 

The Vibhavas etc. are considered as the waves : 

1 

X X X X X 

^f^fT CT5T qif^ WtcJIfTiq: II 

Quoted in the Ratnapana, p. 161. 

Even as waVes or as Padarthas according to others’ phraseology, they arc 
Rasatmaka and hence can be called Rasas. Bhoja also says while describ 
ing the Upacaya of Rasa ; 

“W 

l” Pro- Vol. II. p. 385. 

In the next phase, Bhoja says that though each of these three, Vibhavas, 
Anubhavas and Vyabhicarins, differ in nature, they become identical and get 
merged in the one fl(X>d of Rasa. 

i p- 

That some considered the drama itself as Rasa, some others the Vibha- 
vas alone as Rasa, still others the Anubhavas alone as Rasa), another set of 
writers, all these put together as Rasa,— is recorded by Abhinavagupta in 
his Locana and at a very late time, by Jagannatha Pandita. Such abject 
confusion there prevailed. The Locana says : 

3 3^1: X X x^5rT^Jr^ ^?IT ; I 311^ 3 . 

^ ^ ^ 313^4, %^?r 

gfJii I ” P- 69. 

Jagannatha Pandita says : 

5iq: m I f^^I trsi 3 

srqtsft ^ I ¥|T5W^ tr^ 9T3^^rnTTd«n I s^f^T- 

erar i ” P- 28. R G. 

Vibhavas cannot be Rasas, for, they are objects and individuals. Surely, 
such ‘Jadas’ as the moon and the spring season which are the kindling 
(Uddipana) Vibhavas cannot be Rasas. So also the hero and the heroine 
themselves as such cannot be called Rasas. Similarly, it is impossible for 
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Rudrata, Namisadhu or Bhoja to hold the Sattvikas also as Rasas. The 
Sattvikas are not exactly Bhavas or feelings. They are the physical effects 
of feelings. How can a tear be a Bhava ? How can a tear be the theme of 
a poem, a Sthayin ? How is it to be nourished into a Rasa ^d what feel- 
ing is this tear? Is it due to Ananda or to Duhkha or to nothing except 
dust ? Such things as the Sattvikas are not ‘ final ’ in themselves, being com- 
mon to many other more major things. They ate further Bahya-anubhavas, 
physical manifestations, and hence are Jadas. Abhinavagupta says that 
the Sattvikas cainnot be called Bhavas at all strictly, though we speak of 
Sattvika bhava etc. The name Bhava primarily applies only to mental 
states, the Sthayins and the Vyabhicarins. Says he : 

f^^cTT: X X X ^ 

Ch. VII, p. 343, Gaek. Edn., Pt. I. 
Bhoja himself considers the Sattvikas as Bahya. 

Bhanudatta also says ^ I R- T. 

As noted above, Bhoja does not give the Sthayin and the Rasa definitely and 
differently in the case of a ‘ Sattvikabhava-Rasa ’ of his. He simply says 
“Asru rasa’. And' commenting on an instance of his ‘ Stambha-rasa ’ he 

says •• 3Ri ^ i s. k. a., v. 

Of ‘ Romaflca-rasa ’ he says : 

arwft I S. K. A., V. P. 498. 

This is giving up the case. It is a contradiction to say that it is Rasa, it is 
Pusta, but is devoid of further attendants, Anubhavas and Vyabhicarins. 
Though Rasa, it is unattended and what is worse, it is itself attending upon 
and tending towards another, — ^not only Ananubaddha but also Anyanuyayi ! 
Rasa is Svatantra, ‘ Svamin ’ as Bharata says and anything which is “ unfol- 
lowed ” and “ follows another ” is a mere Bhava, Vyabhicarin or Sattvika. 
A description of Stambha is not Rasa but is only a description of the Sattvika- 
bhava Stambha which will ultimately suggest ^rngara rasa or Adbhuta rasa 
as the case may be. With Rasa alone does our mind rest and not with a 
Sattvika or even with a Vyabhicarin, both of which are always subservient 
to a Sthayin. The Sthayin is capable of being variegated by subsidiary Vya- 
bhicarins, Vaicitrya-saha ; but a Sattvika at least is incapable of such Vai- 
citrya. 

Similarly, Bhoja considers all cases of Bhava as Rasa. As has been 
pointed out already, all VyaWiicarins cannot become Sthayins and Rasas. 
Nidra, Supta, Mada,— these can never be Rasas by themselves. Vyabhicarin 
is one that is Anyamukha-preksT. Asvatantra, Apradhana, and Samana to 
many more major Bhavas called Sthayins. There can be no Visranti of the 
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mind, no final mental rest, with, say, Glani. Says Bhoja, Glani also can be 
developed to its Prakar§a with Srama and other Vyabhicarins. But how can 
fatigue stand by itself ? At once arises the question, why is he fatigued ? 
But when it is described that Rama is fatigued, one does not say that the 
case is Ramaglani-rasa, but says that Rama is fatigued by search after his 
lost Sita ; and thus the case is one of Vipralambha sffigara rasa. When one 
gives that, no more question arises. That is what Bharata means by his dis- 
tinction of Sthayins from Vyabhic^ins by the simile of King and the Sub- 
jects, Master and Servants, Leader and Followers. To be Rasa, a Bhava has 
to be Pradhana. Apradhanata is a bar to a Bhava being relished or develop- 
ed to Prakari§a. Vairasya or Hasya results, if a writer works at Glani as 
the one theme of a work. So Abhinavagupta postulates Apradhanatva as a 
bar to Rasa-realisation and in that connection explains the rationale of the 
classification of Bhavas into Sthayins and Vyabhicarins and of considering 
a few only as Sthayins. Abhi. Bha. pp. 283-5, Gaek. Edn. Pt. I. 

3T5n?T^ ^ I SPHAFcrt 

It is therefore impo&ible to grant Bhoja’s contention that all the Vyabhi- 
carins can be Rasas. Regarding Har§a, Bhoja himself says while describing 
the .Ananda-rasa said to come out of it ; 

^ X X iTR^: si?%rr- 

f^VTT% XXX 3TTJI^t:?TrTTlTIWnjt ^T- Vol. II. p. 394. 

What dees Bhoja mean by the Har§a sthayin rising out of the Rati sthayin ? 
It only means that Har§a is not a Sthayin and that the verse cited is an in- 
stance of not any new Ananda rasa but only of Spigara rasa of whose Sthayin, 
Rati, Har§a is a Sukhatmaka-vyabhicarin, the case being Saiiigama and not 
Vipralambha. 

From this extreme of “ all-rasas,” Bhoja goes to the other extreme and 
says : None of these really deserves the name Rasa. They are called Rasa 
only by courtesy. The real Rasa is only one. Not even the nourished state 
of climax or Prakar§a of Rati, Hasa etc., is Rasa. If Rati, Hasa, Soka etc., 
are deemed Sthayins and Har§a, etc. are denied that status, well can even 
Rati etc. be denied the name Sthayin. If they are Sthayins, well can Har§a 
and other VyaWiicarins and Sattvikas be Sthayins and Rasas. A Bhava is 
a Sthayin because of its permanence and imijortance, because of the nature 
of characters or because of the power of the kindling conditions. If certain 
men are by nature angry, certain are by nature anaemic and hence always fati- 
gued and tired, and Glani also can be developed into Rasa with suit- 
able Vyabhicarins etc. Therefore none of these is really Sthayin, not even 
Rati and the other seven. Even if they attain Prakar$a they are only Bhavas 
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for, they are still in the sphere of Bhavana, the process of context-limited 
contemplation. They are subject to the limitations of names and such other 
factors and can be recognised as Bhavas of such and such name and 
nature. But real Rasa is transcendental enjoyment and it has no such name 
as S}figara, Vira etc. Rasa transcends the sphere of Bhavana. It is part of 
man’s soul or spirit, enjoyed only in his spirit, without name or form. That 
which makes it enjoyable is the ultimate reality called Ahamkara or the sense 
of Ego or ‘ I ’ in man which is the mark of the development of character, of 
the perfection of man’s nature and of the level of his culture. It is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of man’s personality, his character and culture. This 
Ego-consciousness is the first germ from which is every other emotion born. 
It is the Atman’s love for itself, Atma-rakti and Atma-kama. Hence it is that 
the Veda says ; 

Says Saradatanaya : 

II P- 55. Bha. Pro. 

This Lx)ve of Self exhibits itself as love for outward objects. The Bfhada- 
lanyaka declares : 

When this Ahaihkara or Self-love comes into contact with outward objects, 
it is bom thousandfold, into a world of Bhavas, all of which are enjoyed by 
man only by this power of Ahamkara. One who has this sense developed in 
him is Rasika and one who has this not is a rustic or a brute. The Sahfdaya 
or the Rasika, the poet and the characters are permeated by this Aharhkara 
which is the basis of all the manifestations of the mind. Every Bhava in 
its lower degree or higher degree of Prakar§a only helps to heighten the ever- 
glowing light of this inner Rasa of man’s Ego, like flames of a fire emblaz- 
ing the fire more and more. 

Bhoja's Ahamkara is called also Abhimana because it imparts its quality 
of pleasure to all experiences, including pain. It is also called Srngara, 
because it is itself the peak (iSpnga) and takes man to the peak of perfection. 

^ ?r ’'tUTf. I From this basic Rasa which alone is Sthayl, perma- 
nent in the real sense, and which alone is Rasa, the relished and that which 
makes us relish other Bhavas also, there arise the forty-nine Bhavac Rati etc. 
The Ahaiiikara-Abhimana-grngara is the Purvakoti. It is the basis or the 
substratum, one end. From it arise the Bhavas which, attended by their own 
Vyabhicarins, Anubhavas and Vibhavas, reach a climax and reaching that, 
nourish only the Ahamkara rasa. Thus, though themselves Prakr§ta, they 
are really Vyabhicarins for the one Rasa of Aharhkara. By courtesy of 
course, the name Rasa can be given to their Prakai^a also. This is the 
stage of Vyavahara and here we have a plurality of Rasas. This is the 
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world which all the other Alarhkarikas deal with. Bhoja calls this the 
Madhyamavastha of his Rasa, the middle stage, the manifest stage. This 
is the stage of many Bhavas from the one Rasa. 

This is also the stage in which the Bhavas attain the Prakar§a when they are 
called Rasas and hence in this same stage also we have Rasas from Bhavas. 


m: I 


It is in this stage that Bhoja holds not only all the Vyabhicarins and 
Sattvikas but such things also as Vilasa, Sadhvasa, Paravasya etc. as Rasas. 
For, to him, all are alike Bhavas, Srngara alone being the Rasa. The third 
stage of Rasa is called by Bhoja »the Uttarakoti, the other end. It is a syn- 
thesis of all these scattered Bhavas again in a phase of the fundamental Aharh- 
kara, the phase called Preman. That is, the Bhavas return to the one Rasa 
from which they sprung up. They pass the Bhavana-stage after attaining 
Prakar§a and dissolve in the Rasa of Aharhkara through the stage of Preman. 
In the stage of Preman, eveiy Bhava is a kind of love. Preman, and finally 


every kind of love is a kind of love of Atman, Aharhkara, Abhimana or 
Srngara. 

Hsiii^Kc n l i^i^sfr 

qT5np#4*TTr I 

ih cr>-n ^Tf^^runTfi Twq^'n% 

51 ^ ^ 

mlpi; ” P- 2^2 St. Pra., Vol. 2. 


Bhoja holds that his new theory of this triple-aspected Rasa, Aharhkara, 
Bhavaprakar^as and Preman. is based on Dandin’s verse on the three emotion - 
figures called Urjasvi, Rasavat and Preyas. 




Bhoja takes the verse from the end. This verse is first cited by Bhoja to 
prove that Rasas also are Alamkaras and is used immediately to prove his 
new Rasa theory. " Urjasvi Rudhahariikaram " is taken as indicating the well 
developed and firmly established imperishable Tattva of Aharhkara in the 
soul of the cultured man. It is taken as the Aharhkara or Ego of the Purvakoti 
of Bhoja which is the germ from which the multi-branch tree of emotion 
grows, and by which we are Rasikas. This Aharhkara is the one and only 
true Rasa enabling us tq enjoy anything in this world. It is not due to any 
visible cause but is the result of a number of grxid deeds in our past births 
as a result of which it is begotten in our souls. This is in nature Love Abso- 
lute and when coming into contact with various objects of the outside world, 
it becomes love or Abhimana for various objects. The process can be exa- 
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mined and analysed from the outward object. Bhoja gives here a beautiful 
illustration. A man is glanced at by a beautiful damsel and at once he goes 
into ecstasies over himself and bows again and again to Himself. The love for 
the woman is because he loves himself as being loved by her. He congratu- 
lates himself. 

3Tit I 

giw ll St. Pra. Vol. II. pp. 366-7. 

We find the same idea if we analyse the ordinary expressions of men when 
they attain some prized object : “I should congratulate myself, I am proud 
of it ” and so on. The Upani§ad says : 

The Bhagavata also says : 

^ II X. A. 14. 50. 

“ King, it is one’s own soul that is the dearest for all beings ; it is because of 
their love for their Selves that children, wealth etc. are dear to them.” Bhoja 
analyses our experiences and arrives at this fact of Aharhkara which enables 
us to enjoy, and from this fact of its being the root cause of our enjoyment, 
he calls it Rasa. It is called Srngara not only as one that takes man to the 
acme of perfection but also because it is Love, it is the very life of Atmayoni 
or Kama. Kama is not meant here as sexual love, even as Srngara is not 
used by Bhoja here in the sense of love between man and woman and even 
as Bhoja’s Ahamfcara here is not egotism. 

^ ll” 5r. Pra. Vol. I. Intro, verses. 

“ rT?I ' 

5lFTfrf ^tsfq II Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 366. 

'' % 5TitT ^f^&a?y-4«ifto^’si'-t,MinnRguwi|^i^c+.'54j^ 

^ II ’» Ibid., p. 353. 
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All men are not called Rasikas and some explanation must be found for call- 
ing only a choice few Rasikas. Rasika means one who has Rasa in him. 
Bhoja says that this cannot be due to any known cause ; it is due to past 
Dharma and it is Srhgara, Aharhkara, Abhimana. He adds that according 
to the Satkaryavada of the Sarhkhyas, if 'the Rasika enjoys or Rasa manifests 
in him, it must be present in him as a Guna of his Atman. 




Sr. Pra., Vol. 2, pp. 255-6. 


‘ R IT3 SWIR^toRIRlf; RlpTSnitRRirRri^ ^ ^HT^* 

i ii P- Voi. 2, Sr. Pra. 


Bhoja thus explains his own verse quoted above : 


sftfRRRil ^SfKWrfRflHl'RRW; ^nf^T R Rc^T^tf^ 

RRTRRTcRRtsgqi^^T: I R^^^^lcRT I 3TTcR3R^R^: 

^WTFIR^RT I 3T%R.R?RigRRRf^lR Rc^SRlRRTRT- 

g R R i R^ I R RTR^ t^^T^RlsfiwHIcrn 

RH |R af^l^ ^HRlRtsWTtRRIJf: I tR:- 
R iRJR^rRRRlRnjiTRq^; iRTRI^ I 

STRlfd I Rlhfd R §HR^R23I?^q R^RlRlfqRTRT^RRmlR 3TRFRRTR, 

aif^qi^dt I ^IS'ftRRR sp^WR- 

WRRf^ I RRRR fcR^ RI^lfRRRRRiitsfRRR SPRRW 

f^RRS I PP- 43-4, Vol. 2, Sr. Pra. 


Ratnesvara briefly puts this in his commentary on S. K. A. I. pp. 67-68 on 
the Artha guna Aurjitya which also Bhoja defines as “ Ruflha aharhkara.” 

^TIRSirf^^RTPi;. 

SRRfS fR RRfRfRTR’JjRRIR: RRRRT|%: STfiRTIR: ^rgRRR I J^^FTTRP-ftS 

fsHtRtoR’^rRRRIRTTRtS^RR't R^R R: I 

Bhoja takes some instances of concrete emotions, the eight Rasas along with 
Urjasvi and Preyas as illustrated by Dandin and analysing them, shows that 
they are all manifestations or forms of the fundamental germinal quality of 
the soul of man, Aharhkara. 


RRI STR^dlfWf^ RR RR ( ) R R R^- 

R5^'-R5R SIR^RR, 

RRR^ RRIRR fR^ % ?'RTRf^^T RIRTRRf 

55i7qnp^f w.'4 RTfR^t 
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5=r wn 5iri%fr: m: 

^ m, 

^n ^ ^RTW^ilRfT 

#»T7r: 3T?5rij^qi; 

3?^ ^ 

^ fm cTsiIfff-^IWi:, 2?^ JT^^55^|qi %^T 
JTfq 

SraV^r^ I” ‘Sr. Pra., Vol. 2, pp. 381-2. 


This Aharhkara is said to manifest itself first as Abhimana and is also 
otherwise called by that very name. It is because the next phase of Ego is 
the projection of it into love for an object. In the ordinary plane of Vya- 
vahara, love is called Abhimana because of its being enjoyed by our heart 
which considers or thinks the object to be pleasurable though in fact it may 
be painful. When there is nothing in the object itself to warrant for bliss, 
the Rasa enjoyed must then be located in ourselves. Thus the projection of 
our sense of Rasa over an object is Abhimana. All love is of the form of 
AWiimana. Bhoja quotes in illustration a Gatha of which the following is 
the Chaya : 

^ *Tqf% | 

^\s^: n 


§r. Pra. Vol. II, p. 353. 


And Bhoja explains it : 


Says Vatsyayana : 

m m 111 

All love is born of Abhimana and Samkalpa and therefore it is that the God 
of Love is called Samkalpa -yoni. It is the extension of the masochism we 
find in Nakhak§ata, Dantaksata, Angamarda, and other varieties of Kutta- 
mita. And Kama is thus defined and described ; 

1 Jim W.m ^ I 

X. ^ ^ I Bharata). 

5*11 ?q^+i(>q^5.g,q: I (Sivapurdtfa. Quoted by 

Bhagavan Das in his Science of Emotions.) 


1. On all sense of Sukha being Abhimanika and Sankalpaja, see also the Trl- 
puTdrahasya, Jfvana Khapda, ch, 4. Sis. 6-82 ; see esp. si. 77 : 
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There is an interesting story in the Dasakumaracmita on this idea of Kama 
as Samkalpa. In the sub-story of Nimbavati in Ucchvasa VI the question 
is asked, “ What is Love ? ” and the answer is given : “ Love is Samkalpa.” 
To illustrate this, the story of Nimbavati is told. 

W.: ?- I 'Wll I 

^ 3T^3»Tr ^ncrr i 

JTW I 

This Kama, Aharhkara, Abhimana or Sfhgara of the Purvakoti then 
passes into manifold Bhavas in the Madhyamavastha. The first major 
manifestation of the Aharhkara is into the four kinds of man’s attachment to 
and pursuit after the four aims or springs of all human action, the Puru^ar- 
thas, Dharma, Artha, Kama and Mok§a. Bhoja had already said that this 
Aharhkara or Abhimana lies at the basis of Caturvarga 
Bhoja therefore classifies the Spngara into Dharma srhgara, Artha sfhgara, 
Kama spigara and Moksa srhgara, meaning the respective activities of man 
towards the achievement of the four Purusarthas. Chapter XIII briefly des- 
cribes these four at the beginning and again Chapters XVIII to XXI of the 
Sr. Pra. deal with these at great length, a chapter being devoted to each. 

This idea is found even in Bharata, who says that Kama (absolute love) 
is the first root-Bhava from which all other Bhavas arise. Bhoja, however, 
does not quote Bharata or indicate his having taken any inspiration from 
Bharata. Bharata says : 

m II 

jf: ?Tq: ( 3 I 

^ ^ gvf; It 

Samanyabhinaya chapter. Chapter XXIV. 

Kasi. Edn. 61s. 90-92 and K. M. Edn. Chapter XXII, Sis. 89-93. 

And earlier we find in Bharata the classification of Srhgara into Dharma srh- 
gara, Artha srhgara and Kama srhgara. These three are spoken of as char- 
acterising the Samavakara which depicts the three in three separate parts. 

2151 3 i 

WqfTl?; II 
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gr 5frH ^ i 

^ ^TTi^tqTfi: II 

Chapter XX. Kasi. Edn. 76-79. 

The Kavyamala Edn. gives some better readings : 

■'4H =^1 =Er II 

^I^Tf I 

t^tstf iT4>2fR: II 
%srr4d>s4’^r{: i 

^ iW. II 

5ir^ ^3€=qt^ ^ i 

5fT qH ^7^ II Chapter XX. 118-121. 

Bharata’s idea that all Bhavas spring from Kama and that Kama is all in 
all is seen in various texts. 

^JTIR tr^4 3^:' Brhadaraijtyaka IV. iv. 5. 

Says Manu : 

^ h 

3T^R^ ^ II 

The Sivapurana says : 

W.m- ^rlnq: S^r i 

It identifies Kama with the Ananda of Brahman. 

f^sif 'Tt 5151 I 

=?Fg^ f^^Ri: ^WgfsRir: || 

Sivapurdna, Dharmasamhita, VIII. ‘ 

The Mahgala sloka of the J ayamangald on the Kdmasutras also speaks of 
the Kamas of Dharma, Artha, Kama and Mok?a. 

5mt : I 

II 

The Bhdgavata speaks of all the four Purusarthas as four Kamas. (VIII, 
Gajendra stava). 

Even Moksa is love for Mok^, Mumuk^. The Mchdbhdrata says that God 
Love prides over his powers and says to the sages that if they try to kill him 

1. All quoted by Bhag:avan Das in his Science of Emotions, pp. 387-397. 
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in the shape of Dharma, Artha and Kama, he yet clings to them as the yearn- 
ing, the Kama, for Mok§a. 

^ irr i 

rTFT ^ ^ II 

(Asvamedha parvan. Adh. 13.) 

The Bhagavadgita also calls the Moksa-ward mind “ love for Atman,” Atma- 
rati. 

mn: I 

^ 5T II 

And on this score, Abhinavagupta points out in his Abhi. Bhd. the possibility 
of making a superior variety, a spiritual aspect, of the first Sthayin Rati itself, 
the Sthayin of Santa rasa. (See p. 336 Abhi. Bhd. Gaek. Edn. R. I.). 

The activities of man in the direction of the attainment of the four aims 
(Purusarthas) spread into manifold forms. Numerous Bhavas arise out of 
these. All the forty-nine Bhavas given by Bharata as sufficient to compre- 
hend the whole world of major and minor emotions arise out of the one Aharii- 
kara rasa. According to the character of an individual and the conditions 
he is in, one or the other Bhava characterises him as his permanent Bhava. 
It becomes Sthayin and attains nourishment when attended by the ancillary 
Bhavas ; and attaining that climax, each such Sthayin again dissolves into 
Ahamkara or by its own heightening, heightens only the ever glowing light 
of that Aharhkara. The Ahaiiikara-tattva is in the middle like fire and all 
the Bhavas which are its own manifestations glow around it like flames and 
heighten its brilliance. 

II ^r- Pra., Ch. I. 

‘ ^ >2sfR: I FT(T I 

towh: i’ > Voi. n, p. 356. 

Says Bhoja at the end of Chapter XIV of the Sf. Pra. (Vol. ill. P. 82) after 
describing the several Bhavas : 

tr^ »nqT: ^ZWR6qf%%rTq; | 

Commenting on the Artha gupa Kanti, Ratnesvara says in his S. K. A. Vya- 
khyd (P. 66) 

qwBlfeniRB I XXX tsrrcrrf^ g 3iif%«qtflTf^r 
qf^qi^iT X X X X X aig^PtoT 
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This stage is called the Madhyamavastha, the Vyavahara-dasa with which 
only other writers concern themselves. It is in this stage that the discussion 
on the number of Rasas goes on. Bhoja is of opinion that though Rasas are 
many, the name Rasa can apply to them only through Upacara, the primary 
significance of that name being only one, the inner Aharhkara. Therefore 
Bhoja says that even when Bhavas attain Prakar§a they are only in the realm 
of Bhavana and can be called only Bhavas, with their definite names, charac- 
teristics etc. Says Ratnesvara in commenting on Bhoja’s Sabdaguiia Bhavika 
which is expression of Bhava, in S. K. A., 1. p. 58 : 

“ '* I I ci^iT 

II ” 

Madhusudanasarasvatl says in his Bhoktirasayana that in the presence of 
qbjects producing Kama, Krodha etc., the Citta melts and takes the form of 
the object. It is this ‘ Vastu-akarata ’ of the Citta that is called ‘ Vasana 
‘ Samskara ’, ‘ Bhava ’ and ‘ Bhavana ’. 

II 

Rasa is that which is beyond this stage of Bhavana and it is one, not many. 
It is j one Aharhkara which alone is permanent and is fit to be called Sthayin 
and Rasa. It is by this Ahamkara’s Anupravesa, permeation, that the Pra- 
karsas or developed states of Rati etc., are enjoyed. To those developed 
states also which we enjoy by the extension of Aharhkara, we apply the name 
Rasa secondarily. What is here strange really is that Bhoja applies this se- 
condary Rasatva to the Sattvikas and such conditions as Sadhvasa, Sarhgama, 
and Paravaiya. 

>^311(^1^ wiw*irn5Tm: ii 

Jlclt «Tftwt JT: II 

5f*ITi%>pri% ir ^r. Pra., Ch. I. 

' SI Rinftap mi ’ ft Clfl 2 ?3SfR: l ?I3mt % SHJJ -4^ 3TTW%f5ni:- 

^i * * ♦ I I ( «i5i^iftDTt ) n sr 
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I 3c?T5^, I ^ 3 »?T53WFr?^ VtRT 

»T ^^IT: I % vn^JRI ^ITSJTOfHt VTIW I I 

';iiT>Sgf%5 |:^I^ 3TTrJR: S^fWTRt \ 

»P§ 3'T^T^ I 3T?Tt JT 3 V?Rc^ I ’* 

Sr. Pra., Vol. I, pp. 354-55. 

** ^ rT^^nCllI »55r52Ilf^^ rT5^*- I »5?n^' 

^ %WT^: it I ^ ^ Wf^cl^H^tl^Tcftsra^- 

^ cftjpj«Fl?iffwi qRf5ii^5^; n^Rft, 

^ I ?ig[5IR B1Tft«n5*Wni%rftl: I cIB%1T ^f^c132?1^ ^ II " > P- 

WT^I:, am ?Tlf^:, ^ I 

iftiTJRTcWfi i^ti Wit f5l^niTm3. ^#13. ^«nit, sa^M^rtt i 

3?^si w i i^ i 3. sqfa^gr:, ^sf^ ^ Hif^n.r aifq xi^, inr: 

a>iicii?i: I ^ *R: I ” 

‘‘ 1^*1. ' %iiii3flTi«if^^Fft^Rt»n3: r!g[fq q=a[n, pi^- 

5ift f^ii3inisjifti^ift4it*i??i I^^HHciRi. I 

>Mt:, ir# I cf^ ?Ti%»niigfn%: 

sraRWTI; OT[: i^^: I ” ' pp- 

“*1W1: ?Ii1Tft®ft ^ ^ ^ =1 I 

53^K^ imw. II 

S[l?^3ijrf4Tqpi^ ?TiW3»nif%v?iilii: l 

^iiw<gi)fiii3ir^ 3il^StiTf«nF^ ii ” 

Sr. Pra., Vol. Ill, p. 236, end of Ch. 17. 

Slightly modifying Bharata’s simile of kings and subjects to explain through 
illustration the division into Sthayins and Vyabhicarins, Bhoja calls Aharh- 
kara the King upon whom all other Bhavas attend like state-policies, Niti- 
vargas. 

But that the name Rasa can apply, secondarily at least, to the Prakarsas 
of Rati etc., is expressly said by Bhoja himself. 

e 3 iRwr^ 3iiit»r i 

The Prakar§as of Rati etc. are also called Rasas because 

1. They are also relished ( though this relishability or Rasya- 

manata in them is ultinwtely due only to Ahamkara which is the substance 
of which they are made. 

2. Just as the one Rasa of Ahamkara is attended by the forty-nine 
Bhavas which give Prakar§a to it, like flames to a fire, so also, the respective 
Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicarins attend upon Rati etc. and give them 
Prakarsa. 
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3. Just as the one Aharhkara Rasa produces the forty-nine Bhavas, so 
also the Sthayins, Rati etc., produce their Sancarins and Anubhavas. It is 
out of the mind that has taken the form of a Sthayin like Rati that other 
states like Nirveda and other Vyabhicarins and such effects as the Anubha- 
vas are bom. 

Says Bhoja : 

m-., ^ 

P. 392. Vol. II. Sj. Pra. 

Therefore what Bharata and others hold as Rasas are only the Prakar§as of 
these Bhavas of Rati etc., and to them Bhoja would apply the name Rasa 
only by courtesy. He would also differ on the point of the number of Rasas 
which he does not give as eight or nine but as many as the forty-nine Bhavas 
themselves and many more. 

I 21^- 

cr!r5n-3T3rPd^ {Mdlatlmadhava, I.) 

Sr- Pra. Vol. II. p. 367. 

Bhoja’s conception of Rasa is peculiar. He calls Aharhkara Rasa but 
does not say whether it is itself the Sthayin. Generally the view is that Rasa 
is an aesthetic concept, a subjective transcendental (Alaukika) state and that 
it is manifested by the presentation of a Sthayin which is Bhava of the world 
and is objective and touches the corresponding Sthayin in the heart of the 
respOTXsive onlooker. So it is that the Sthayin and the Rasa are differently 
named ; Rati becomes Spngara, Hasa becomes Hasya, and so on. So it is 
that objecting to $ama as the Sthayin of Santa rasa, the critics of Santa say 
that Sama and Santa are synonyms (paryayas) and Abhinavagupta replies 
that there is the difference between the two as Sthayin and Rasa, the Siddha 
and the Sadhya, the Laukika and the Alaukika. 

3 fRT5i?«n«iT 

Abhi. Bha. Gaek. edn. I. p. 336. 

This was clear to every writer on Rasa but it seems that sudi a clear distinc- 
tion was not present in Bharata’s text itself. Lollata and Sahkuka did not 
have such a distinction. It was the Sthayin itself that got the name Rasa. 
Says Bharata : 


WlfihTWl: 5RWR1»II: I N. S. VI. 
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So it is, says Sankuka, that in the Rasa-ni?patti-sutra the word ‘ Sthayin ’ 
is not found. It is merely the Sthayin of the world that is called Rasa when 
imitated. Dandin and Lx)llata applied the name Rasa to the Sthayin itself 
when it is ‘ Samyukta Pusfa or Prakr?ta or Udrikta by means of Vibhavas 
etc. Says Bahurupamisra in his commentary on the Dasenupaka : 

P. 87. Mad. MS. R. 4188. 

Bhoja followed these writers. He has not got two different departments as 
Laukika and Alaukika. Therefore all are Bhavas and are as much Rasas. 
The difference is that the Bhavas had to be made Rasas by taking them to 
Prakar?a through the Samyoga of Vibhavas etc. But even this Piakar§a and 
Vibhavadi-samyoga is not shown by Bhoja in many cases. He simply calls 
many things Rasas and does nothing more. We can take that the Aharhkara 
itself is the Sthayin of the one basic Rasa of Bhoja. It can be said that its 
name in the state of Rasa is §rhgara and that the conditions which Bhoja 
says are for its nourish, — namely, the forty-nine Bhavas which arise out of it, 
surround it like flames and go to brighten more that central fire and are called 
Rati etc., — are the Sancarins of this one Sthayin of Aharhkara, of this one 
Rasa of But this Bhoja does not say ; we have said it, taking some 

suggestions from Bhoja’s text and developing his idea on his own lines. 

Even in the view of those writers like Abhinavagupta and his followers 
with whom Rasa is Alaukika and primarily applies as name only to the ex- 
perience in the heart of the spectator, the word Rasa is applied through secon- 
dary extension to the mood depicted in the jxx^m, the Sthayi-prakar§a and to 
the Patras or characters. It must however be clearly understood that such 
application is strictly secondary. Similarly, it cannot be held that Bharata 
did not have in his mind that the play as such is directed towards the specta- 
tor and his heart. So also, Bhoja held his one Rasa of Aharnkara to reside 
as much in the Patras as in the pioet and in the spectator. If the spectator 
has this Ahaihkara-rasa, it follows that he has the other minor Rasas from 
Rati etc., also. Though we do not find in Bhoja the shifting of the ground of 
the discussion on the vital factor in Rasa to the heart of the Sahpdaya as we 
find in Abhinavagupta, we do find Bhoja holding the Rasika as the primary 
seat of Rasa. He also holds that the Rasika is a rare person and is born as 
rarely as the genius who creates poetry and drama. But he does not restrict 
the name Rasika to the reader of poetry or the spectator of drama but ap- 
plies it to all cultured votaries of art, the i'>oet, the characters in a compo- 
sition, the actors, and the spectators. That the poet also is the seat of Rasa 
in the same manner as the spectator can be seen from a statement of Abhi- 
navagupta which places the poet on the same par with the Samajika ; and 
Abhinavagupta quotes here the verse of Anandavardhana, which Bhoja also 
utilises for the same purpose. 

P. 295. Abhi. Bha. Gaek. Edn. Pt. I 
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Bhoja never went to the extent of some writer whom Bahurupamisra quotes 
in his commentary on Dasarupaka as holding the view that it is the Rasa 
of the Patras that is the real Rasa and that the Rasa of the Samajika -is but 
a semblance of it, Rasa-abhasa. That is the logical extreme of the old view 
of Rasa being nothing but the Pusti of the Sthayin in the poem or drama. 

1 P. 83. Mad. Ms. D. R. Vyd. R. 4188. 

Bhoja emphasised the idea of Bhavana, a stage in which the Ehavas are 
contemiplated upon and after this Bhavana or imaginative and sympathetic 
communion that the thing called Rasa or bliss manifests in the Rasika’s 
heart. This concept of Bhavana, I think, means also that the nourished 
Sthayin of the poem or a drama, of the book or of the stage, produces the 
subjective condition of the bliss of Rasa in the spectator’s heart. We can 
say that Bhoja’s position is not against holding Rasa as Alaukika and 
Samajikasraya inasmuch as it is the result of the Bhavana of the Sthayin 
in its nourished state, as the Prapaiicahrdaya puts it. [T. S. S. XLV, pp. 
55-56.) 

etc.” 

The third stage of Rasa which Bhoja calls the Uttarakofi is the culmi- 
nation of all the forty-nine Bhavas which arose out of Ahathkara in Preman 
which again is only a phase of Ahairhkara. It is again the text of Dandin 
out of v/hich this idea is sought and extracted by Bhoja. 

^?J?'Tflf5P5^2T 

3fRT I — 

II 

qsii ci^ f fa?ii I 

Sr. Pra. Vol. II, pp. 367-8. 

All Bhavas get nourished into a kind of love in the end. 

I 3T*T^f5RT:,qft?r- 

II Sr. Pra. Vol. II, p. 352. 

Thus to sum up : 

1. Rasa is one ; it is Aharhkara, Abhimana, Srhgara. It is in every- 
body who is cultured. It is impossible to explain the name Rasika otherwise 
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than by accepting that the gifted connoisseur or the aesthetic soul has in him 
the rare quality of Rasa, imbedded in his soul, as a result of the good deeds 
of hi« past lives. 

2. This Rasa is the basic factor. It is this we enjoy everywhere in the 
shape of other Bhavas ; for, all known Bhavas like Rati etc., are born out of 
this, The whole world of Bhavas is a Vivarta of this one Tattva 

of Aharhkara. 

This alone is Sthayin and Rasa. The rest, the forty-nine Bhavas, 
which are its transfigurations and manifestations go to kindle up and make 
the Aharhkara-fire glow 'more and more. 

4. The forty-nine Bhavas arising out of the one Aharhkara rasa have 
their own state of Prakar§a when any one of them is Sthayin: and others, 
its Vyabhicarins. Even when they are Prakrsta they do not cease to be 
Bhavas and really do not deserve to be called Rasas except through Upacara; 
Rasatva comes to them by the permeation, Anupravesa, of the Ahalrhkara. 

5. These Upacara rasas of Srngara, Vira, Hasya etc., are of three 
forms, Prakrsta, Bhavarupa and Abhasa. 

I I X X X 

Bivn ariirra^ l ^r- Pra. Vol. II, p. 356. 

6. The Ahariikara stage, which is the root, is called the Purvakoti, 

the earliest form of Rasa, The next stage when it becomes manifest into 
varied Bhavas as a result of contact with the objects of the world is the 
Madhyamavastha. Here all the forty-nine Bhavas continue to be Bhavas 
though they attain Prakarsa. The dictum of others that Bhavaprakar§a is 

Rasa is not strictly accepted. A Bhava is a Bhava even if it is Prakr?ta. 

( 1 ) JT I rut ? ‘ ’ I 

( 2 ) I 

( 3 ) q#sql ft 51 ^^11: I 

(4 ) i 

51 RfSi: ff nl tfW ll 

( 5 ) ^TTRi: flrTi: I 

sHPtnrftpilsqts ii 

7. Since Rasa is one, there is no question of Rasas coming out of 
Rasas. Bharata derives four Rasas from four primary Rasas. Bhoja pwints 
out the limitations of that scheme of Prakrti-Vikpi Rasas and accepts it with 
its limitations in his Madhyannavastha. In their strict sense, the formulae 

m\:, ^^-41 m:, accepted by Bhoja. 

HIRl I 5ii| aifR 3 I ” 

§r. Pra. Vol. II, p. 378. 
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57T%4t m:, vn^I:, I f% g^ftf- 

? 21 ^ 5^?nT-3Tsirf^^fe?cT3Tr jtjt# 5 ^: 

3T: I 

^ejft3IcrincfRl%: 

^c?ir^i^T^ g^McTSTf II 

TT^ w^f? <1;^ I ^Fn^:Tr^f€f^7!^r?Tdsfq 

>T^5IWT^T»T^ ^?T52r7^[5irtcri H'-^^WRFilT I ” P- 381. 

“ ?:HI?rt 5 TT^: PR: ? 

1 WR i?T: cisHr? ^favr^r xj^ 

■ 3 %!^ egift<iirag)=II 5 ri?rr ^ f^^VHWgTqnT; 55)77^ 1 grfWR: 

-?Fn2(tJiT fjj^ %RTr TKJTwt iw., ci!!ii iFjf^sfq it^^r=Ei-trcg^3Ti^ *T^t^Rf fe;- 
?r%tvrnJit 11 ” ibid., p, 392 . 

8. This Madhyamavastha is the Vyavaharika stage where alone the 
other Alariikarikas are carrying on their discussions. Bharata’s Sthayins, 
Vyabhicarins etc., the Rasa sutra, the dicta 

all apply to this stage. As a matter of fact, Bhoja, bfought to his Madhya- 
mavastha, has little H;o fight with any Alamkarika. 

9. But there is one great difference : whereas all writers accept that 
within the forty-nine Bhavas, there is a varying degree of inherent perman- 
ence and that only a few are Sthayins and others only Vyabhicarins, Bhoja 
says that Sthayitva is not inherent in a few Bhavas ; any of the forty-nine 
can be Sthayin according to character and circumstance and the poet’s 
effort. When one becomes Sthayin, the others attend upon it. Thus Rasas 
are practically not eight or nine or ten or twelve, but forty-nine. Nay, even 
more ; for, Bhoja mentions such Rasas as Paravasya, Svatantrya etc., for 
which Bhavas are not found in the list of forty-nine Bhavas. Fundamen- 
tally, however, none of these, not even Rati etc., can be Sthayin fit to be- 
come Rasa. Ahamkara is the only Rasa. 

10. When the one Ahamkara rasa gets scattered into forty-nine and 
more emotional manifestations and each of them has attained a climax, there 
is again a synthesis. As the climax is reached, all Bhavas become Preman 
or a kind of love from where they pass into the Ahamkara rasa. That is. 
Rasa is one and unitary. It has no name except Rasa. The names Rati 
etc. pertain to the lower state of Bhavana. It is much below the state of 
Rasa, i.e. in the state called Bhavana, that the one Rasa gets into diverse 
forms with many delimiting characteristics. Beyond the path of Bhavana of 
definite and named Bhavas is the experience of the bliss of Rasa in our own 
souls lit by the sp>ark, of Ahamkara, as part of our very souls. 

11. Such Rasa or Ahamkara and the whole world of Bhavas emanat- 
ing therefrom characterise all cultured hearts, of the Sahfdaya, of the poet 
or of the spectator. The cultured man as such is the seat of this Rasa. 
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Bhoja does not restrict hitnself to the art of drama and poetry but explains 
culture itself, taking ones polished and refined behaviour and bearing 
itself in the world as art supreme. The conception of Aharhkdra also as an 
inner love of the Atman for itself makes aU expression a process of self- 
fulfilment. This Rasa is called Srhgara because it takes man to the acme of 
refinement and is itself the greatest achievement. i 

Bhoja closes his magnum opus with the following verses on his new-found 
Aharhkara over which he goes into exhilarations every now and then. 

cTR^f I 

*Tl^ f^Tt^RI ( cRTlWfl ) II 

2i«nJicn<it 3f«3fR^*R SRI?! II 

( W 51# ) I 

( [\ 

RRT f^r ) I 

( II 

P. 917, Vol. IV. End of Chapter XXXVI Sf- Pra. 

The Rasa theory expounded by Bharata in a brief manner had regu- 
larly been applied to Kavya and writer after writer was investigating the 
exact import of Bharata’s Sutra on the manifestation of Rasa. Theorists 
from Lollata were vigorously examining the Ra.-a Sutra and by the time of 
Abhinavagupta a very acceptable explanation was achieved. The Dhvani 
theory had been made the essence of poetry and Rasa-realisation but of this 
literature in Kashmere on the subject of Rasa, barring the Dkvanydloka, 
Bhoja shows the least acquaintance. There is not the slightest indication of 
Bhoja’s knowledge of Abhinavagupta the end of whose literary career coin- 
cided with the beginning of Bhoja’s. Of knowledge of Udbhafa, Lollata, 
Sahkuka and Bhattanayaka, no trace is seen in the Sr. Pra. In Malva, in 
the court of his own predecessor, Dhananjaya had written expounding the 
Bhavana and Bhoga theory of Rasa which Bhattanayaka expounded in 
Kashmere. Even this Bhoja did not take up. The authorities for Bhoja 
are the ancients. He goes to Bharata and Dandin and the only other writer 
whom he quotes and considers in the formulation of his own Rasa theory is 
Rudrata, who just preceded Anandavardhana. Anandavardhana had ex- 
pounded the subject of Rasa to a very large extent in his Dhvanydloka and 
had established that Rasa was manifested through suggestion. Bhoja is no 
doubt aware of Anandavardhana’s work. He takes up Anandavardhana’s 
Dhvani and reproduces Anandavardhana’s illustrative verses for some varie- 
ties of Dhvani. Two of Anandavardhana’s Karikas on Dhvani are repro- 
duced by Bhoja. Anandavardhana's Karikas on Alarhkara-aucitya and on 
Gunas in Uddyota Two art also reproduced by Bhoja. But Anandavardhana 
did not influence Bhoja’s Rasa theory. Nor does Bhoja criticise Ananda- 
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vardhana. Bhoja rarely discusses in the manner in which others do, though 
perhaps the largest discussion on any topic of Alarhkara in the Sr. Pra. is 
on Rasa. Bhoja often writes like the older writers, simply affirming his’ideas 
and without following them up with a polemic. 

Bhoja began his speculations on Rasa from thinking deeply over the 
import of the word Rasika in use in the world. Like any Naiyayika he started 
with Vyavahara which he wanted to explain. People called only a few cul- 
tured souls Rasikas. What does the word Rasika mean? It must m.ean 
that the individual has Rasa. | It is by virtue 

of this Rasa in him that one is considered cultured and tasteful and the 
others not, on account cf its absence in them. The word Rasika did not 
simply mean the man in the slate of an enjoyer of poetry and drama but 
was applied by Bhoja to man as man. That is, it is an attribute referring 
to some excellence in man's personality which goes to make up the grace 
that distinguishes his behaviour in society jrom that oj another who is called 
Nirasa. This quality which makes Rasikas of men must be one single Rasa 
and cannot differ with each man. If analysed, it is found to be the very 
Ego of man himself, the Ahamkara tattva in his psychological being. The 
Aharhkara tattva is the root from which all Bhavas of the mind arise. It 
is the first we catch sight of in man. IfJ is because of a lew beat of this 
pulse of Aharhkara that a man is considered less developed. Its finest deve- 
lopment makes for culture, creative power dnd appreciative j acuity. So, that 
is Rasa. This one Rasa is in man, in the poet, character, actor and spectator. 
It is as a result of this Tattva that one is able to enjoy. Without it there 
cannot be an enjoyer of poetry among men ; no writer of poetry who is not 
Nirasa, can be without it. This is a heritage to us from the good deeds of 
our past lives. 

3fr%Tqic}T^: I 

jtP# ^Isfa ^ JTRqqf 11 

This Aharhkara is not one of the vices we know of viz., haughtiness 
and egotism. By Ahaihkara is meant Ego, not egotism. It is Sattvika. Says 
Bhoja that it is the peculiar virtue we gain by good deeds done during 
countless births which makes us more and more Sattvika. rr- 

^1*^- When this sense of I and man’s excellence, his personality 
and individuality is not developed, we call the man a rustic, a Gramya. Bhoja 
means by Rdsikya the full bloom of one's emotional nature as emanating 
from Ahctiikara. As such, it produces the power to get into other's moods, 
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the power for sympathy. Thus alone can be explained Bhoja's definition 
of Rasika as having any connection with the man of literary taste. The 
definition of Rasika given by Bhoja is not like that given by Abhinavagupifa 
of Sahfdaya. Abhinavagupta does not explain culture or man as such, but 
pointedly defines how one becomes a fit literary enjoyer. In his explanation 
is contained no Punyakarman of the previous birth or the consequent increase 
of Sattvaguna. These are, however, to be understood. His explanation of 
Sahrdaya contains the most satisfactory theory of literary appeal also. The 
very preference of the name Sahpdaya heightens the value of Abhinavagupta's 
contribution. The word Sahrdaya is not found in the Sr. Pra. There is only 
one instance of a use of the synonymous word Sacetas where Bhoja says that 
the Sacetas enjoys his Aharhkara. ^ P- 253. Vol. II). 

The word Rasika is no doubt found in Abhinavagupta but Sahrdaya is the 
favourite word in Kashmerian literature. It is thus explained in the Locana 
by Abhinavagupta. 

^rsr: ” P- 11- 

Bhoja lands on this idea of mind becoming pure and mirror-like only once 
and that in his Mangala-sloka on Ganesa. He says that when mind becomes 
pure like a mirror, rich and grand ideas and words flash forth. 

Sr. Pra. Vol. I. Ch. I. 

There are those who are capable of quick emotional response, 

^VTTIT: It is this Hrdayasamvada or Cittasamvada which is Rasa and 

Ananda ; for, it is absorption and absorpticMi lifts us up from this mundane 
world and gives us repose, Visranti, which is bliss, Ananda. 

“ Abhi. Bhd. Gaek. edn. I. p. 324. 

And Bharata himself has shown this as the definition of the spectator, 
Preksaka. 

5it% ^ i 

as??; II 27. §1- 55. 

S:^ when Abhina\’Sgupta uses the word Rasika, he uses it as a synonym of 
Sahrdaya. The word Rasika is, no doubt, explained as one who has Rasa 
But Rasa is not taken by Abhinavagupta as it is taken by Bhoja, namely, as 
Ahaiiikara which enables one to enjoy all things in the world but as the Rasa 
that has been realised by him by reading a poe'm or seeing a drama. That 
IS, it means the enjoyment ol poeiry and drama by sympathy. This Citta- 
sr,m\-ada or Rasa makes one have the same heaht as the poet or as the cha- 
racter on the stage and in the poem and so it is that he is called Sacetas 
and Sahrdaya. But all men cannot respond to all emotions and so it is that 
Abhinavagupta says that only certain Rasas appeal to certain people. There- 
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fore it is that Love is of the widest appeal. Therefore it is that critics of 
Santa say that there is almost none who will relish its presentation and Abhi- 
navagupta replies that those who are quietistic and spiritual by temperament 
respond to Santa rasa and in their case Srngara and other Rasas do not have 
any appeal. The Bhayanaka does not appeal to the brave, to Uttamapra- 
krtis. The Uttama has Vira rasa and he likes not Raudra rising from Krodha 
which is baser. 

I ^ 

rFJRft»icTr: ^ • ’ 

Ad/ti. Bha. Gaek. edn. I. p. 3-24. 

irofJm: ^ ^ I ^ 1 p- 

It is because Hrdaya-samvada cannot be had in minor non-permanent feel- 
ings that Bharata distinguishes emotions into Sthayins and Vyabhicarins. This 
is the reason why much of minor poems of a very subjective nature giving 
images of all the passing clouds of the mind of the poet, as we find in English 
literature, is not found in the Sanskrit literature. Therefore it is that certain 
very minor poems are not able to evoke the feelings of the readers. Similarly, 
it is by this principle of Hrdaya-sarpvada that we can explain the wide differ- 
ence in literary tastes and judgments, how one nation’s poetry is not appeal- 
ing in the same degree to another and how one generation’s excellent verse 
falls flat on the ears of the next generation ; and in the same generation, one 
school of poetry takes the performance of another school as Kavya-abhasa. 
For, nations and generations have their emotional character and have their 
special things of appeal. But just as a poet is asked to handle the Sthayi- 
bhavas, so also the poet aiming at immortality has always touched the vital 
human emotions which characterise man as such, whatever nation he may be- 
long to and whatever he may change into in the flux of generations. The 
classics treat of the permanent, universal passions. Even in these classic 
passions, we have the difference in taste and appeal. On this is based 
Bharata’s classification of character into Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama, 
Dhiraodalta, Dhiroddhata, Dhiralalita and Dhira^nta and all the study of 
Prakrti and Slla. Says Abhinavagupta : (Abhi. Bha. Gaek. edn. I.); 

^ simRti. I X X ST 5ir^F!H 1 ^ 

I 'TURSnil: 3T?q§¥nf^' 

^ I X X X 3ircT ^ ¥1^ I X X X 

iT ^ I ^ 

Hence it is that Bhoja feels the necessity of finding out one characterising 
Rasa for each of the four types of heroes, Dhirodatta etc. The classification 
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of character, Bhoja feels, becomes intelligible only by postulating four differ- 
ent Rasas as dominating the characters as their distinguishing marks and as 
their^ermanent mcods. Thus he speaks of the Udatta, Uddhata, Preyas and 
Santa as the Rasas of the four kinds of heroes. 

Says Bharata and following him Abhinavagupta, that no doubt Citta- 
samvada is Rasa ; and a Rasika! or Sahrdaya is one who can have it. But 
all men do not have Citta-samvada in all Rasas. There is the difference in 
character. As a class, the Rak§asas and the Dhiroddhatas like Bhima are 
personalities of the Raudra rasa. Women and children as a class belong to 
the world of fear. 

^ ^ II 

^ fym: ^ i 

3fRTwrRiJTr 5 I 

JT II 

X X X X 

cl^'nr: I 

3T^Eci«Jq^i^ II 

3 II 27. 55-62. 

So it is that Abhinavagupta, the commentator with fine ideas, says that it is 
to appeal to different types of character that Bharata has devised the different 
kinds of Rupakas and in one Rupaka itself, different Rasas are introduced for 
variety and for securing appeal to maximum number of spectators. 

5T3 ( 5IRT5n41% ) 51^1^1 ariFafT^: 1 ^3^ — 

|Af>Ai, Bha. Gaek. edn. p. 340 (reconstructed). 

Cf. Bhdvaprakasa, Chapter II, p. 40. 

gw qifr;T ii 

X X X X 

irg TPTlfu >zmT: flRl; »T; I 

sil'iPT R qipTif? II 
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^iiK(?it: ^3[??rRt fr^?rr 3R: ii 
X X X X 

This point has been very well realised by Bhoja who takes his stand on the 
difference in character and circumstance in his discussion on Rasa. He says 
that certain emotions become permanent (Sthayins) not arbitrarily and by 
themselves, but with reference to character especially, and other conditions 
also, like the environments or Uddipana vibhavas. 

fw, ^13T?fr, rniwt ^ I rTg:511^ rTfllat 

i’’ -Sr. Pra. Vol. II. p. 354. 

Though Bhoja is correct when he correlates differences in character to Rasa, he 
is wrong while he puts this argument to prove that Glani etc. can also become 
Rasas. That is absurd as has been shown already. We have here drawn at- 
tention to the fact of how Bhoja has landed upon the difference in character 
as forming an essential element in literary and dramatic emotional appeal as 
pointed out by Bharata and Abhinavagupta. 

It must have been sufficiently plain by this time that the one and only 
Rasa which Bhoja accepts and which he calls Srhgara is not the Samprayo- 
gika-sfhgara, the love in the ordinary sense, sex-love, which is the first of the 
eight Rasas given by Bharata and all other writers and which is the Prakarsa 
of Rati. Bhoja’s one and only Rasa spngara is Aharhkara or Abhimana. It 
is not produced by the prakarsa of Rati but Rati and all other Bhavas 
are produced from it ; and the Prakarsas of all the Bhavas culminate in 
this Spngara, and not the Prakarsa of Rati alone. Just as Bhoja’s Ahariikara 
or Abhimana which is the one Rasa is not egotism but is the psychmogical con - 
cept of Ego, so also Bhoja’s Spngara is not the Srhgara of man and woman in 
love. No doubt there is the Prakar§a of Rati to which also the names Srhgara 
and Rasa are applicable in a secondary sense. To distinguish the two we 
can say that the Ahamkara-Simgara, the real Rasa, is the Paramartha sragara 
or the higher Srhgara and that called sex-love and its climax, Rati-prakarsa, 
is the lower Srhgara. Therefore all the old Sanskrit writers who took Bhoja’s 
Srhgara as the first of their own eight or nine Rasas, the ordinary Srhgara, 
and all modern research scholars who have expressed the same opinion are en- 
tirely mistaken. The work is called Sr. Pra. because of the chief theme of the 
work which is the Aharhkara-Srhgara, the theory of which alone being the 
one Rasa is the main thesis of Bhoja in the work. 

No doubt, a large part of the second half of the work is devoted to the 
elaboration of the well-known lower Srngara. But Bhoja’s new Rasa theory, 
which the Sdhitya ntimdmsa describes as “ Srhgara advaita is not a syn- 

1. See TSS CXIV p. 161. 
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thesis of the generally known eight or nine Rasas in the lower Srhgara. 
There is however some ground for confusion between the two ^fhgaras. Bhoja 
hirrftelf gives room for this confusion by some clumsiness in his treatment. 
What Bhoja really wants to find out is that principle which is at the root of 
all emotions and that factor which distinguishes the man of taste and by vir- 
tue of which the cultured man enjoys {loelry and all the elements of emotional 
appeal in nature. He finds this fundamental principle in what he calls Aham- 
kara. This simply corresponds to what other Alahikarikas like Abhinava- 
gupia describe as ‘ Rasa-realisation the one undivided nameless experience 
of Joy. Whatever be the Upadhi or occasioning condition in the poem or in 
the drama, be it the Rati sthayin or any other Sthayin, what we have is an 
ineffable bliss which transcends all name. We call it Srngara or Vira because 
we want to distinguish it at a later stage by its Upadhi, its Sthayin, for pur- 
poses of literary criticism. Abhinavagupta makes this clear. 

Thus Bhoja’s Ahariikara is on a par with the Rasa-realisation described by 
others. Bhoja might well have stopped with discovering this fundamental 
priiKiple of Ahariikara. But he proceeds to call it Srogfira, at the same time 
allowing the Prakarsa of the Rati-sthayin also to be called by the same name 
of Srhgara. He troubles himself unnecessarily to refute Bharata s scheme of 
eight Rasas. Bharata’s theory that Rasa is the intensification of the Sthayin 
and that Rasa arises therefore from the Bhavas ( ). Bhoja him- 

self says that once it is accepted that the Ahariikara-Srngara alone is Rasa, 
the name Rasa can be extended to Sfngara, Vira etc., and the name Sthayin 
also to Rati etc. The only point on which there was any need for him to 
criticise others is the number of Sthayins ; for according to him, Sthayins are 
not as few as eight or nine but as many as forty-nine. Bhoja must have 
adopted two distinct names, one for the higher Srhgara and the other for the 
lower. 

That Bhoja intended to keep the two Srhgaras quite distinct is obvious 
from his statement that Rati also is born of Srhgara. Further, though as re- 
gards his Parakoti of Paramarthika stage, his principle is that Bhavas are 
produced from the one Rasa is acceptable to him in the middle 

stage to say that Rasas are born of Bhavas - He has, how- 

ever, given room for confusion by saying once that Viva end otheTs 
are not Rasas but Srhgara alone ; he ought to have said here that none of the 
old Rasas, Srhgara, VTra etc. are Rasas ; .Ahamkara-srhgara alone is Rasa. 

1. ST-T: ^ I I 

Sr. Pra. Vol. I. Ch. I. 

2. ^ ^ 5[^T5f%f5: ^^c. ibid. Ch. I, 
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Here, Bhoja gives rise to the misapprehension that he denies the rank of Rasa 
only to VIra and other six or seven well-known Rasas while he is prepared to 
treat the lower Srhgara, the Prakar§a of Rati as the only Rasa. But he will 
disillusion our minds at once by saying that he means not the first Rasa of 
old, the Srhgara from Rati sthayin, but means that even that Rati and 
Rati-prakar§a as much as Utsaha-prakarsa and others do not deserve the 
names Sthayin and Rasa. 

^ I ^r- Pra. Ch. I. 

l *^bid. Ch. I. 

Ibid. Vol. II. p. 354. 

The question whether Rasas produce Bhavas or Bhavas produce Rasas 
or both produce both according to circumstances is discussed by Bharata 
himself and all the three views are recorded in his text as being held by writers. 
From Bharata’s text, his Rasa-sutra and his exposition of the process of Stha- 
yins becoming Rasas (in Chapter VI )> it is 

plain that the general principle is that Rasas are produced from Bhavas. 

And this is acceptable to the Dhvani theorist also. All this dis- 
cussion in Bharata and other writers would apply to what is called by Bhoja 
his Madhyamavastha. The Rasa meant in these questions ; 1^4:41 

3cT qwrt ’ is not identical with Bhoja’s one basic Rasa 

of Ahamkara-Srngara, but refers to what is to him the Vyavaharika rasa, the 
Aupacarika rasa, the Rasa of the Madhyamavastha, the Prakar?a of Rati and 
other Bhavas. Regarding these Vyavaharika rasas, Bhoja must accept the 
dictum that Rasas are produced from Bhavas — ^nd he does 

accept it. But he also comments adversely on this dictum under the wrong 
impression that it is applied to his Paramarthika rasa. When he states the 
Purvapak$a 

the writers referred to do not mean calumny on his basic causal Srhgara nor 
do they want to pull it down by calling it a product of Rati. They only 
mean Bhoja’s own Rati-prakar§a which also is a Srhgara and a Rasa. 

Again, he similarly disputes the view that Rasas are the Sthayins deve- 
loped into a relishable state through the delineation of Vibhavas etc. He 
wants to maintain that all the Bhavas, Rati etc., even in their Prakar$a, only 
manifest Aharhfcara-Srhgara. This however does not prevent him from say- 
ing at a later stage that Rati etc., when they reach their own Prakar$a, may 
be called Rasas and to their case, the Rasani§patti Sutra of Bharata applies 
completely. Thus there is confusion in Bhoja between his own Paramarthika 
rasa and Vyavaharika rasa when he criticises the Prakar§a theory of Rasa as 
embodied in Bharata’s Sutra. 
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Similarly. Bhoja need not have criticised Bharata’s scheme of four Prakrti 
Rasas producing four other Rasas. It is a scheme which indicates a certain 
priiltiple and as explained clearly by Abhinavagupta and as pointed out by 
Bhoja also, it can be accepted with the modifications suggested. But Bhoja 
falls upon it to begin with, because it says that Rasas are produced by Rasas : 

Surely this applies to the stage of Vyavahara where one Rasa 
can be the Vibhava of another Rasa, Rasa being the Prakarsa of Bhava. 
But Bhoja chooses to take the principle as one which would go against his 
new and unique Rasa of Aharhkara-Sfngara and so replies ; 

jpRTt : i 

II ” P- 381. 

'' ^ I : I 3tf7 3 tTsr J-znift 5c«Tfl[#S 

f^T I Pro., Vol. II, p. 378. 

Again confusion appears in the text in another place. Bhoja is discuss- 
ing Bharata’s dictum of four Prakrti-rasas producing four other Rasas. He 
takes up the first pair of Janya-janaka viz., Hasya produced from SrhK^ra 

that the Snigara here mentioned refers to the 
Vyavaharika-srhgara, the Ratiprakarsa of Bhoja’s Madhyanravastha and not 
to the Paramartha-srngara of the Parakoti. But Bhoja criticises this, taking 
Bharata’s ^mgara as his own .Ahariikara-Sthgara. 

Til;, ^rfr ft '■iTiosj# ^ tTf 4?^^ i 

ft^FT; ^kRISTPrt I ^ TWIufr 3iii+^dl4) 

I ) 3?^ ( 3c^:-«fk: ) ( P3:- 

mi: ) TtW, 

arfvrtT^ ( l P- 380. 

Leaving aside these confusing passages, it can be seen from the texts 
quoted previously which clearly expound Bhoja’s theory that Bhoja’s new 
theory of cwie Rasa does not mean the glorification of the old Spigara, the 
first of the accepted eight or nin6 Rasas. It is also clear from Bhoja’s classi- 
fication of his ^rhgara into Dharma sfiigara. .Artha sfiigara, Kama srhgara 
and Moksa srhgara by which the mere activities themstdves of man in the 
direction of these four Purusarthas, Dharma-iccha, .Artha-iccha, Kama-iccha 
and Moksa-iccha or Mumuksa, a scheme in which what we generally call 
Srhgara or love between man and woman, the Rasa produced from Rati, is 
the third Srhgara viz., Kama Srhgara. Says Bhoja ; 

ft)TRi3»TiT [ft] a^TfliTgjiR: a^R*'*( *Tr ft*! ?:fe5r[JT 

I P- ^33. Vol. IV Ch. 32. Sr. Pra. 

Even here Bhoja does not avoid some confusion. Within the ordinary 
Srhgara which is Kama <rhgara in Bhoja’s scheme, there are the varying 
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sub-clas=es of Dharrna, Artha, Kama and Mok?a. The Kama sub-variety 
of Kama spngara will be that of a lover like Udayana or that of a libertine 
like Agnivarna. Dharma-kama-srngara will be the sublime love of a GrhtTstha 
who is an Ekapatnivrata. Artha-kama srfigara will be the love of a man for 
material considerations, like Udayana’s marriage with Padmavati or one’s 
love to his own wife for the reason that going astray cr moving with courtesans 
will ruin health or wealth ; it can also be sex-relations with women other than 
one’s wife who do not cost one either health or wealth. Moksa srhgara is a 
higher aspect of Dharrna srhgara in which a Grhastha with his Pativrata is 
one striving for liberation. Says Bhoja : 

=sirr^R?i: 11 

Sj. Fra. Verses at the end of Ch. 18 on Dharrna 
srhgara. Vol. III. p. 263. 

I same ch. 

RITT: ^ — II ^ 

Sr. Pra. Ch. 19. Vol. III. p. 298. 

3 551^^ ) 

Ibid., end of Ch. 20. Vol. III. p. 325. 

4 ^1^^ RI^-. I ( Rtg^Zo ). 

Ibid. Vol. III. p. 337. 


1. There seems to be contradiction here when Bhoja gives all women as 
Nayika in Artha spigara. As he himself says in the section on Dharrna srhgara 
and as Vatsyayana also .says, Vesyas, Punarbhu.s and whores are Artha-viruddha. 
Perhaps, Bhoja thinks not of Sfhgara compatible with wholesome considerations of 
Artha, but thinks of the procurability of everything for one of wealth or force. 

2. Ramacandra and Guriacandra examine this point in their Ndtyadarpana 
W'hile describing the three Srhgaras of Dharrna, Artha and Kama in connection with 
the Samavakara. They say ; 

^;rR>€nK; — I R JR: Rf I q?n-^5Rq 

I ^ r i p- 125. 

Bhoja means a pleasure seeker by his hero of Kama srhgara and so considers any 
woman as heroine there. Ramacandra, on the other hand, opines that in Svadara 
or one’s own legal and Vaidic wife, the Spigara becomes Dharmic and in courtesans 
and other public women also there is not pure love but only love mixed with Dhar- 
ma; for it is not sinful to have relations with avowed public women. The height 
of pure Kama is therefore found to exist in the relations with other men’s wives, 
Paradara, or the unmarried women who are courted, Kanya. It is also true that 
in Vesyas who receive men for money, Kama, which is mutual love, is absent and 
there is only Kama spoilt by Artha. This is the idea behind the well known verse 
of the Bhagavatas which conceives of greatest attachment in the simile of Parastri 
rati, '* Damodaragupta also says in his Kuttanhnata (SI. 812) 
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Thus the four Srhgaras. pertaining to the four Puru§arthas, are also des- 
cribed as four sub-varieties of the one Kama sfhgjira ; for in each case Bhoja 
takes tke life of a married man and gives the variety of hero and heroine. 
The confusion is seen here. For all the four types of the higher Srhgara 
are taken at the same time as four kinds of the lower Sfhgara. (Me takes 
smgara in both senses. In the beginning of each of the four chapters ( 18-21 ) 
which treat of the four types of Srhgaras of Dharma, Artha. Kiima and 
Mok§a, he first describes Spigara as Aharhkara and describes the Purusarthas 
themselves with definitions and classifications. Thus Dharma is first des- 
cribed as follows : 

§r. Pra. Vol. III. p. 237 


Artha is thus defined : 

Ibid. p. 264. 

Kama sfhgara is defined as Kama and alxjve all, the definition of Mok§a 
cannot be mistaken. The last is described as man’s endeavour for Mok?a. 
knowing himself fit for it. It is Moksa srhRara because it is activity towards 
attaining Moksa ; Mok§a. however, is a state where there is no activity and 
consequently no ^rhgara or Aharhkara ; the stage of striving when Ahairhkara 
helps one to do things is Mok?a srhgara. 

I P- ‘^29. 

I P- 326. 

* 3rsn i sr 

II’ p. 330). 

Therefore activity towards Moksa is Mok§a Sfhgara ; Bhoja treats of under 
it the pure tyiie of Jnana marga as in the cases of Sannyasins and also of the 


that in one's own wife, love is Dharma ; it is deficient in courtesans also ; real en- 
joyment or Kama is only in that union which one gels with great difficulty with 
others’ women. The very obstacles attach the two more to each other ; and the 
very idea of sin attached to it increases the pleasure ; for. the prohibition of No. 
' \a ’. is always sweet to man. Says Nilakantha Dik^ita (Santi Vilasa) : 

arqt i 

Bharata also remarks: (XXIV'. 199 Kasi. Edn.) 

^ : 'TTl II 

But Bhoja must be taken to have classified on the basis of Pradhanya. For we 
cannot say anything more than that in a class, those features predominate. In Kama 
srngara, pure pursuit of Kama predominates. Slight overlapping cannot be avoided. 
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Karmayogin’s path ; similarly he speaks of the Grhastha-mumuk§u and it is 
in this (latter) connection that he says that the hero is Dhira prasanta and 
the heroine his own wife married according to Vedic rites. 

Thus in treating of the four Puru^rtha-srhgaras also which are the four 
Abhimanas or Aharhkaras for the four Puru§arthas, Bhoja brings in the con- 
fusion between the two Srhgaras. He takes all of them to begin with as pure 
Purusarthas but while ending, makes all the four varieties of Kama srhgara 
itself (i.e. the iSfhgara we generally mean and which is Rati-prakar?a and the 
first of the Rasas of Bharata and others). 

Another circumstance contributing to the confusion of the two Srngaras 
is that Bhoja glorifies both. His Aharhkara is glorified by him as the one 
Rasa andi at the same time the minor Srfigara bom of Rati also is glorified 
by Bhoja. This glorification of Rati-srngara is however nothing new. Writers 
have always held love as the greatest of sentiments and it is called Adima 
rasa. Literature is eloquent on its supremacy and dramaturgy and poetics 
deal only with it. It is the monarch of all Rasas as! Kumarasvamin puts 
it : ” P- Balamanorama Edn. Says 

Rudrafa ; 

Numerous later writers raise the question of how any other Rasa except 
Spngara can be held to be relishable and how the name Rasa can apply to 
any other sentiment except Srngara. And, as can be seen from the chapter 
on Bhoja and his Successors, later writers who had no direct access to 
the big forest of the Sr. IPrc. or did not have any clear grasp of what Bhoja 
actually said on Rasa amidst the thousand things he said in the Sr. Pro., 
held that Bhoja recognised Srngara as the only Rasa because it is the only 
relishable Rasa, even as Madhurya is the only relishable taste. Bhoja did 
not hold Srngara as the one Rasa for this reason ; and his one Rasa Srn- 
gara is not the Srngara which these writers think of. But, like many other 
writers, Bhoja paid special attention to Rati and to the Srngara developing 
from it because experience shows it to be the greatest among the forty-nine 
Bhavas. The Jayamahgala on Vatsyayana says : 

5lfS: ^q5rTft[5T; ” I P- 1. K. S. 

.^nd Bhoja also says ; 

'ISPJjltdK n 5r. Pra. Vol. Ill, p. 350. 

This Bhoja says at the beginning of Chapter XXII which opens a special 
and further elaboration of the subject of Kama srngara, though it had already 
been described once in Chapter XX. In Chapter XI he says of Rati that it 
is the king of Bhavas : 
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At the end of Chapter XIII which is devoted to the treatment of Rati 
Bhoje glorifies Rati thus : 

II 

qqqtsft IJ * Vol, III, p. 33. 

And very large treatment is given in the §t. Pra. to this Rati-prakar§a-srh- 
gara. Chapter XIII treats of it first in all its varieties and is called Rati 
prakasa. Chapter XV treats of its Alambana vibhavas, the types of heroes 
and heroines pertaining to Rati ; the chapter is called Ratyalambana-vibhava- 
prakasa. Chapter XVI deals with its Uddipana vibhavas ; XVII, Anu- 
bhavas ; XX, Kama srhgara, i.e., Rati-prakarsa ; XXII, again begins a sec- 
tion on this same Srhgara; Chapters XXI I -XXXVI (the very end of the 
work) deal with the numerous aspects pertaining to the various kinds of 
the two divisions of Rati, Sambhoga and Vipralambha. Thus out of the 
thirty-six chapters of the work, nineteen deal with Rati-spngara. Eight 
chapters have to be left apart as devoted to grammatical and quasi -gram- 
matical questions. Ninth and tenth chapters go to Do^as, Gupas and Alam- 
karas. The twelfth is devoted to drama ; fourteenth to a description of the 
48 Bhavas other than Rati ; and chapters XVIII, XIX and XXI to a des- 
cription of Dharma, Artha and Moksa Sfiigaras. The proportion can now 
be seen clearly. 

Another point on which there is bound to be confusicwi is a really serious 
aspect of the question. The point is not merely one of an uncritical mind 
confusing the two Spngaras which are quite different as the parent and one 
of the 49 children ; but is one of a critical mind realising that between the 
parent and his eldest offspring, there is so much in common that the two 
Srhgaras have some real identity revealing itself on a minute analysis. The 
third stage of Rasa, Bhoja says, is the ‘ Parama ka^fha ’ or ‘ Uttara Koti ’ 

1. Cf. Mahabharata, Santi Parv-an : 

^ql ?l^I?q^: II 

Quoted by Bhagv'an Das in his Science of Emotions. 

Cj. also M. B. Greenbie, Personality, p. 257. “ .After all, there is only one real 
emotion, and that is love. Most other feelings are love sickened or hurt. Envy 
and jealousy are both jaundiced lov^e. One is attracted to someone or something, 
and, instead of admitting it directly, and taking pleasure in the fact that SMne- 
body has something fine, one turns the attraction into self-torture. Anger is usually 
outraged love. Fear and anxiety, even the psycho-analysists tell us, are of the 
form of sick-love. The full elucidation of this important fact must be left for the 
Freudians and the metaphysicians.” UTiat Greenbie has said is also the boas 
of the concept of Vy’abhicari-bhava formulated by Bharata. 
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where all Bhavas are a kind of love. If a man has Rati, it means he loves 
to love a woman ; if he laughs, he loves to laugh ; if he fights, he love^ to 
fight. All Bhavas are thus synthesised in Preman which however is only 
another name of Kama or Smgara, a name of Abhimana or Aha'ihkara. 
Taking cue from this ‘ Uttara koti ’ where a synthesis of all Bhavas in Pre- 
man, which is only a subtler phase of Rati, takes place, the Agnipurdm 
clearly states a Rati-synthesis. It holds the Tattvas thus : Atman, Ananda, 
then Aharhkara, Abhimlana and Ratti. Of this Rati, Hasa etc. are the Bhe- 
das. See A. P. 339/sl. 1-6. See also below the section on Bhoja’s Rasa 
theory and the Agni purdna. 


Bhoja calls his Aharhkara Rasa, Abhimana. Rati itself is, in essence, 
Abhimana. The principle of Abhimana-sukha is that variety of Rati called 
Abhimaniki as in such masochistic acts like Kutfamita must be extended 
to love in general. Love proceeds frcm Abhimiana or Samkalpa. Love is 
Manasija and Manas itself is Samkalpatmaka. Samkalpa is the origin of 
Kama and whether it is Kama for Dharma, Artha, Kama or Mok§a, it is 
all one Kama throughout. Thus the philosophical concept of Kama is almost 
synonymous with Bhoja’s absolute Spngara, Abhimana or Ahamkara. It is 
in this sense that Bharata uses Kama when he says : 

and says, long before Bhoja thought of it, that Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Mok§a are all forms of love, Kama. 

3 55?^: II 

So it is that the Vedas say : i 

Rv. V. X- 


and : ^ II ^r. Ar. Upcmt?ad. 

Therefore it is that Bhoja says that his Ahamkara iSrfigara is the very life of 
Love, Atmayoni, which he explains clearly as Ratiprakar§a-;Srhgara. 






Thus Bhoja’s Ahamkara-Srhgara can be shown to be the rarefied essence of 
the ordinary ^ffujara! or love and hence the two §rngaras are not absolutely 
unrelated. 


Bhoja's Rasa Theory and the Samkhya. 

As has been pointed out above, Bhoja, in his mental struggle to under- 
stand what exactly the word Rasa meant, landed on the word Rasika in 
common use connoting certain persons of developed taste. He started with 
the grammatical explanation of the word Rasika. The word means one who 
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has Rasa in him. Bhoja adds that this he also found out by the Sajhkhya 
theory of causation : 5??^. When on reading poetry or witnessing 

drama, a Sahfdaya has Rasa manifesting in his heai-t, the Rasa^ produced 
comes from nowhere else except his own soul. 

^ 5f II ' P- 43, Vol. II. 

This Rasa is learnt from the Sabdaprammia of Bhoja’s own words ; the 
Pratyaksa that proves its existence is our own experierKe ; and by Artha- 
patti also its existence in the soul of man is assumed or postulated on the 
basis of the Satkaryavada of the S^ikhyas tliat if there was no Rasa already 
in our hearts, it could not have been manifested. Bhoja bases his theory on 
these three Pramanas of Sabda, Pratyak§a and Arthapatti. The only sabda 
which he could quote as Aptavacana is his own text 3ticJTR%pT 

etc. The last Pramana, Arthapatti, refers to the Satkaryavada of 
the Sarhkhyas which Bhoja adopts and on whose basis, he argues that what 
does not already exist cannot be manifested ; and this shows how through 
Arthapatti also, the pre-existence of Rasa in the soul of man may be esta- 
blished. 

Thus it is to the Satkaryavada of the Sarhkhyas that Bhoja is indebted 
in respect of his Rasa theory, according to his owm statement. But, 1 think, 
Bhoja owes more to the Saihkhya than he has himself admitted. For, the 
concept of Aharhkaratattva in our souls as the root cause of all relish and 
the germ from which all Bhavas arise is the third manifestation of the 
Sarhkhyas’ Prakiti — cT^SffR:;,from which Ahartikara are produced 
the ten Indriyas, Manas and the five Bhuta-tanmatras. This Ahamkara is 
called Abhim&ia also in Saihkhya. 

UvOT^ikr^no Karika, 24. 

Thirdly, his indebtedness to S^khya thought is seen in another aspect 
of his Rasa theory. It is the Sairhkhya which speaks of our Buddhi as being 
made up of the three strands or Gupas of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. The 
first, Sattva, is Sukhatmaka. 

etc.. Uvaraknna 12. 

This Sattvagupa must be made to predominate in our character by incessant 
good deeds that purify us during the many migrations of our souls througli 
numerous bodies. In the aspect of its nature as Priti and Sukha, this Sattva- 
guna can be called Rasa and Asvada. And Bhoja says expressly that his 
new Ahaihkara-Srhgara-rasa is an excelleiKe in ourselves jiertaining to our 
Sattvaguna. 
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And this is the faculty in us, this manifestation of Sattvika-Ahamkara, that 
enables us to enjoy ourselves, other persons, other feelings and other objects. 
This fact of Bhoja having derived his ideas from the Sairhkhya is plain from 
Bhoja’s own comments in chapter VII on his own verse 
where he says that Aharhkara or Abhimana is a Prakrtivikara reflecting 
Atman. See extracts at the end of this chapter. 


A strange coincidence is the view of Bhafta Nayaka who also holds the 
Rasas vada as due to the manifestation of the Sattvaguija in a predominating 
degree over others. 



<Tt 53^ 279, Gaek. Edn., Pt. I., Abhi. Bhd. 


^ 


And in explaining the Rasasvada in Karuija at least, Abhinavagupta also 
is of this same opinion and follows this same Sarhkhya idea of Gupas ; he 
says that Dulikha is Rajogupa, Cancalya, — ^ ^ — {Isvarakr^na 13.) 

and Sukha is its removal, leading to Visranti or repose which is one of the 
characteristics of Sattvagupa, the Gupa which is Laghu, Prakasa and Prltyat- 
maka. 

I 5 ;^ 1 ^ 5lT0Tc%%f!H 

?f4wRIH: I 

P. 283, Abhi. Bhd. Gaek. Ekin., Pt. I. 


In respect of the pleasurable emotions, however, Rasa is described as the 
very Atman itself whose Ananda manifests when the barriers against its 
manifestation are renoved. Says Jagannatha : ^TiTR^ The 

appeal of poetry is to man and to the embodied soul as such and the aesthetic 
Rasa is not exactly Atmananda Rasa or Brahmananda Rasa, but only com- 
parable to it. Bhatta Nayaka, in the passage quoted above, says ‘ 

’ The Sanptarctndkara of iSarpgadeva says : (VII. 1266.) 

^?ramfwiSlT * ^ I 

and Kallinatha comments upon it : 

— 11 P- 814, Anandasrama Edn. 

Kavyarasa is surely Prapaficika but one of the noblest of such delights also, 
being, in a way, Alaukika, supermundane. It is enjoyed by us with our Antah- 
karapa as Jivas and Samsarins and not as Muktas who have shed their 
Antaljkarapa and have become one with the Ananda that is Atman. Therefore 
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it would not be wrong to say that it is the quality of Sattvaguoa which is 
Laghu, Prakasaka and Prityatmaka in the embodied Jiva, by which he en- 
joys.# Between the purely Sattva-dominated Buddhi and the Atman, there 
is not much difference. Says Patafijali (III. 55.) 

Therefore, to adopt Sattva in its purest and highest form ( Sattvodreka ) or 
the pure Atman itself as the ultimate basis of Rasa-manifestation would not 
make any material difference. While Abhinavagupta and other writers take 
their stand on the nature of the Atman itself, Bhoja chooses to find the basic 
principle of his Rasa theory in the Sattvika buddhi. Atman itself, in perfect 
repose, when the ripples of the various mental conditions or emotions have 
not risen, is Abhinavagupta’s fundamental basis. But in Bhoja’s theory the 
individual self, qualified by his Sattva-dominated Antal.ikaraoa and the 
element of Self-Love or Aharhkara, and otherwise in a condition of perfect re- 
pose and not yet subject to any of the emotional agitations, is the basis. Even 
in Santarasa for which Abhinavagupta goes as far back as the Atman itself, 
Bhoja stops with the Sattvika Ahahkara ; for he says Mumuk§a is Santarasa, 
and Mukti itself is not within the scope of our study. But the fundamental 
similarly between the two views of Abhinavagupta and Bhoja cannot be 
overlooked. Abhinavagupta says and many others accept that Rasa as 
such is only one. So it is that Bharata used the singular 

’ remarks Abhinavagupta. .Asvada is of the identical nature of Ananda 
in all Rasas. Coming down from this stage, we have the Ui>adhis like Rati. 
Hasa etc., which differentiate this t)ne .Ananda of Rasa into Spigara (from 
Rati), Hasya (from Hasa) and so on. (Abhi. BIw. pp. 269 & 273). 
Therefore the various well-known distinctions of Rasa belong to the lower 
world of Vyavahara. When we go above it, there is only one nameless Rasa, 
a mere bliss, in which we lose ourselves and do not know of anything else, 
within or without. Bhoja makes almost the same statement with a slight 
change. He holds that the name Rasa can strictly apply only to that 
supreme state of bliss in which we become completely absorbed. And it can 
be only one. Below that stage, we cannot say we have the Rasas as condi- 
tioned by Rati etc., for. these Aupadhika-rasas do not deserve to be called 
Rasas ; they are merely Bhavas, still in the state of Bhavana. 

^ Tt II 

There is some similarity here between Bhoja and Bhat(a Nayaka also. 
The latter is not quoted by Bhoja but the ‘ Bhavya-bhavaka-sambandha 
theory between Rasa and Kavya is the theory of Dhananjaya and 
Dhanika also and Bhoja who came immediately after them, was, in all 
likelihood, acquainted with it. Anyway none is quoted and though there 
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is no clue to actual borrowing, it can be seen that small threads of thought 
in the fabric of Bhoja’s theory show affinities to Bhatta Nayaka’s 
theory. Bhatta Nayaka it is who analysed Bharata’s description of Bhavas 
and Bharata’s Vyutpatti of the word Bhava : and 

arrived at a power in poetic and dramatic expression called Bhavana. This 
power releases the universal emotion localised in the narrated or enacted 
story and presents the pure Bhava as such, which the Sahrdaya enjoys by 
the power of Bhoga or Bhogikarana, called up in his self by the manifesta- 
tion of Sattvaguiia. This Sattvaguiia and the bliss of Rasa enjoyed therein 
find a place in Bhoja’s theory which says that Rasa is enjoyed and is called 
such only at this stage when it passes into our self, I This 

one Svada or enjoyment born of Sattvagupa — ^tc., is similar to 

Bhatta Nayaka’s Bhoga. What is the difference between Bhoga and Asvada 
or Rasana ? This stage of Asvada of Rasa in our hearts is after the stage 
called “ Bhavana ”, and so far, both agree. The principle of Sadharani- 
karaipa is not stated anywhere expressly by Bhoja. But it is implied in his 
statement that even if Bhavas have been nourished and have been brought 
to Prakar§a, they are yet Bhavas, Rati etc., as long as they are in the state 
of Bhavana. This state of Bhavana can be called the state of contemplation, 
of the Bhavas as specified by their contexts. After this, there is no context- 
limited contemplation but only a losing of oneself in one’s self. Ego, inner 
bliss, which is Rasa-realisation. 

Madhusiudana Sarasvati explains Rasa on the basis of psychology as 
expounded by the Samkhya system from which, as we saw above, not only 
did Bhatta Nayaka and Bhoja borrow, but Abhinavagupta also took some- 
thing. His treatment is independent and he does not link himself up to 
Bhatta Nayaka or to any other writer. 

Prakfti of which all things are manifestations is the composite of the 
three strands or Gunas or tendencies called Sattva, Rajas and Tamas of 
which the characteristics are happiness, misery, and stupor, ignorance, in- 
fatuation or delusion, Sukha, Duhkha and Moha. Mind also is of this 
three-fold nature. Therefore, Rati is Sattvika, Krodha is Rajasa and iSoka 
is Tamasa. But how are these Rasas ? How do those two Sthayins which 
are Rajasa and Tamasa, viz., Krodha and Soka become Rasa ? That is, 
how do they partake of Sattva when alone they become Rasa and relish- 
able ? Madhusudana Sarasvati is plain in his statement that, for a Sthayin 
to become Rasa, it has to become Sattvika. Sattva alone can manifest bliss 
which is not of the form of the other two Gunas. So Madhusudana Saras- 
vati says that when these Sthayins as presented in a Kavya attain Pra- 
karsa or Udriktatva and produce a melting of our heart, they partake of 
Sattva and become Sukhamaya, thus attaining Rasatva. But Madhusudana 
Sarasvati is not clear on this point of how Rajasa and Tamasa Bhavas be- 
come Sattvika and consequently Rasa. He takes his stand on experience 
which however shows an enjoyment in drama of even Krodha and !§oka, and 
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on the basis ol this Anubhava he says that they become Sattva in part, though 
they continue to be in their real nature Rajasa and Tamasa. This however 
spoil^the case and Madhusudana Sarasvati has to say, quite contrary to the 
generally accepted notions, that Rasdsvada or Ananda therefore necessarily 
differs in quantity and quality in such cases. 

rT%3r:?lf^goi|; I 

XXX 

^ n i, 15-18. 

api;, ^ f^Jii ^ ^3^ 

iTRHt g<y 3tf»FrT53?gi l^gprS^Tg^tll 

P. 22., Bhaktirasdycaia. 

This position differs from Bhatta Nayaka’s. Bhatta Nayaka would not have 
said that Rasatva differs in the case of some Bhavas. lie ix>stulated the 
Bhavana Sakti for poetic expression and dramatic action by which the Bhavas 
are made transcendental and universal, and the third power in us called Bhoga 
which is the manifestation of the Sattvaguiia through the impact of the above- 
said Bhavana reaches out the universalised Bhavas and make us enjoy them. 
Bhoja’s position also differs from Madhusudana Sarasvatl’s. What Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati says regarding Bhavas in thoir Laukika state that some of 
them are of the form of misery, Duhkha rupa, would appear to be not un- 
acceptable to Bhoja. For Bhoja says i But by Rasas here, 

Bhavas are meant and to Bhoja Ahariikara is the miy Rasa. This Ahaihkara 
rasa is Sattvika and by its permeatiai (Avesa or Anupravesa) our minds 
are in a position to enjoy the Prakar?as of Rati etc. Every theory says that 
Rasa is of the nature of bliss ; but to be frank, every theory leaves us here 
in vague words. ^ 

1. It was noted above that the great philosof^er Madhusudana Sarasvati is 
ol opinion that it is impossible to hold complete Rasatva of a totally blissful nature 
in Krodha and Soka and he clearly said that there are degrees in the bliss of Ra-^a. 
It was also noted that there is a passage in Bhoja which appears to say that Rasas 
are of the form of conditions pleasant as well as unpleasant. 

But it has been explained that Bhoja means here not Rasas exactly but only Bhavas. 
Abhinavagupta clearly explains, as has been already pointed out, how even in the 
case of Soka, Rasa is of the form of bliss. But certain writCTS seem to have accepted 
the position that among Rasas, there is a difference- that some are of the form of 
happiness while others are of the form of misery. The Nd(yeu!arpana says in 
Karika 109 “ ” and adds in the Vytti arguments to support this 

view. Ramacandra and Gupacandra say that it is against experience to say that 
Karupa, Bhayanaka, Bibhatsa and Raudra are of the form of pleasure. The Carnal- 
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Madhusudana Sarasvati further points out that according to the Sarii- 
khyas the seat of enjoyment which is Manas is Aharhkarika, which can be 
compared with Bhoja’s Rasa or enjoyment being called Aharhkara. o 

JR: 3 cRTfr 

” P- 24, Bha. Ras 

Madhusudana Sarasvati explains Rasa according to the Vedanta also, where 
Brahman is considered as Paramanandasvarupa. Not only are Bhakti and 
Santa of this same nature of ’Paramananda but even other Rasas also. For, 
all Ananda is Its manifestation. 


I think that the point regarding the Sattvagu,iia involved in Rasa-realisa- 
tion can thus be explained. The imaginative activity of aesthetic 
contemplation called Bhavana following the reading of a poem or the witnes- 
sing of a drama is a Sattvika activity. It is the making of our own hearts 
take the shape of what is presented in the poem or drama. This is Sattva, 
This is how even Rajasa and Tamasa Bhavas like anger and sorrow come to 
be Sattvika. The Saimkhya term Sattva is used in this context with a 
specialised meaning imported into it ahd equated with Sattva well known in 
dramaturgy as meaning “ Tanmaylbhavana ” Cf. SangUaratndkara, VII, 23. 

and Kallinatha on it. (P. 627. Anandasrama Edn.) 

kara experienced on witnessing plays depicting them is however due to the exel- 
lence of the performance of the actors and perhaps critics who hold these Rasas 
also to be pleasurable confuse the Camatkara produced by the skill of the dramatist 
and the actors with the emotions depicted. It i^ to witness the excellence of the 
art of the poet and the actor that people crowd to see even such plays though 
nothing but unhappiness is produced in the hearts while witnessing them. These 
four Rasas resemble the hot and sour tastes which also add to the tastes of the 
dishes as much as the taste of sweetness. If by imitation and presentation by 
actors, the unpleasant feelings are said to become pleasant, it is clear that the 
actor's art is hopelessly deficient, showing a thing in its opposite nature. See also 
my Number of Rasas, pp. 153-7. 

There is a work in manuscript named Rasakalikd in the Madras Govt. Oriental 
Mss. Library (R. 2241) which is by Rudrabhatta and is the same as the work of 
that name quoted by Vasudeva on the Karpurammjcm. (See my Number of 
Rasas, p. 53). This work agrees with the view of the Natyadarpaj^a that Rasas 
are both pleasant and unpleasant. It considers Kamija and others as Duhkharupa 
and attributes our interest in witnessing plays depicting them to our mental 
absorption in the acting going on before us. So the Rasa of Karuna is of a pecu- 
liar kind and is particularly due to, not to the nature of the emotion itself, but 
to our contemplation of the art with which an actor presents it. 


qZcT ^ ” II Afod- Ms., Pp. 51-52. 
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Some such suggestion can be taken from the term Sattvika and the idea of 
Sattva in the concept of Sattvika bhavas, in view of what Saradatanaya says 
of the Sattvikabhavas. 

II 

B(VIT ?lft I 

TO 'TT5:^^«ir ii 
%RT: I 

?Tc?rf^ ^ I 

The name Sattvika and its significance can thus be extended to apply to 
aesthetic response, Cittasamvada or Tadbhava-bhavana also. 

To sum up : 

1. As to Matfgupta and many others whose views the Locana and the 
Rasagangadhara record, any element in Kavya contributing to our Camat- 
kara is Rasa to Bhoja. 

2. Among these, the 49 Bhavas are esi)ecially Rasas. 

3. All these 49 Rasas are however Rasas only through Upacara, being, 
in the strict sense, only Bhavas. 

4. The 49 Bhavas which (x-rtain to all develoixh characters are born 
of the supreme Ego. They are in the characters whom poets handle ; they 
are in the jxjets who write and they are in the composition which the pxots 
write and in which those characters figure. When a dramatic comix)sition 
is enacted, the actors have them and when sp)ectators see them, provided they 
are Rasikas, themselves cultured and develop)ed, they enjoy the Rasas pre- 
sented to them. Thus, all these men are seats of Rasas. 

5. When a poem is read and a drama is seen, we contemplate upon the 
Bhavas. After this contemplation or Bhavana, we relish and enjoy and at 
this stage, all Bhavas have passed into the state of one indivisible, unitary 
and nameless Tattva of Bliss ; this is Rasa, par excellence. 

It must be admitted that Bhoja does not fully explain the problem of 
literary and dramatic appeal. What he does is the finding out of the root 
of all Bhiivas, the root of enjoyment, and the prime cause of the development 
of character and p)ersonality. This he calls Abhimana, Ahariikara and 
fepigara. That life (Lx)ka) should be kept distinct from art (Kavya) though 
they are related to each other, that Karaiia etc. in life beconne Vibhavas 
etc. in Kavya, that an objective Sthayin suggests a subjective SthSyin, that 
there exists the third and greatest fact to be considered viz., the reader and 
the spectator, that Rasa is really his enjoyment, that he has a Cittasamvada 
which is absorption, repose and bliss, Visranti and Rasa,— these are not ex- 
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plained at all by Bhoja. The Sutra is ex- 

plained with reference to the text of poetic and dramatic expression only, — 
how a certain Sthayin is described to reach its highest development by the 
description of its Vibhavas etc. Everything here is dealt with as if poetry 
and drama stand by themselves, whereas the crux of the matter is the specta- 
tor’s delight. The real enquirer should shift the ground of primary enquiry 
to the Sahrdaya. Leaving such matters untouched, Bhoja wanders in wood- 
lands in search of his fairy of Aharhkara. It is sheer extravagance ; and 
supremely pleased with his discovery he thinks he breaks into Vedic eloquence 
when he announces his discovery : 

He has attacked in vain Bhatata’s scheme of four Rasas from four others, 
taking his text in a sense which he did not mean ; and after making all this 
fuss, he has accepted this scheme with the limitations and modifications neces- 
sarily coming up in a statement which was only intended to be illustrative and 
not exhaustive. His attack upon the theory of Rasas from Bhavas is futile ; 
for, it refers not to his Ahaihkara-srngjara rasa but only to his secondary 
Rasas of Ratiprakar§a etc., and in respect of which he himself does accept 
that theory. Above all, he loses his balance while descending from the sum- 
mit of Aharhkara and holds every imaginable thing as Rasa. The poet, the 
character, the actor, and finally the spectator— these are not definitely taken 
up as distinct factors with reference to which the problem of Rasa has to be 
solved. Instead, only one factor viz., man, looms large in Bhoja’s theory of 
Rasa. In this <Mie fact viz., Rasika or the cultured man as such, in whom 
character is developed and individuality marked, Bhoja attempts to synthesise 
all the above mentioned factors and this attempt results in a mess and jumble 
of aesthetic and non-aesthetic elements. It is this lack again of the discrimi- 
nation between the self -regarding pleasures of ordinary life and the in- 
effable bliss of aesthetic enjoyment that detracts greatly from the value of 
Bhoja’s speculaticm in art criticism. When a Srhgan, or Aharhkari or a Rasika 
sees a play or reads a poem, he enjoys it through his Rasa or Aharhkara, a 
peculiar faculty with which a few blessed men are endowed. This is all that 
can be definitely taken as Bhoja’s contribution. If we have explained the 
process of this enjoyment also to a little extent according to Bhoja and have 
dilated on related ideas, it is not on the basis of any clear text of Bhoja where 
he tackles the main proWem proper and clearly analyses the question, but 
only on the basis of certain suggestions derived by us from Bhoja’s epigram- 
matic verses cm Aharhkara accompanied by his own amplification which is 
far from adequate. 

Three stages of Rasa were described in the foregone sections. They are 
Ahaihkara-Srhgara, Ratyadiprakar$a and Preman-Ahaihkara. From the first 


1. Thinking perhaps of Vedic expressions like : 

« iW ^1 TOT: I 
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all the 49 Bhavas arise ; so the same Rasa thus comes to assume the form 
<A the 49 Bhavas. The 49 Bhavas themselves have their Bhava state and 
then*the Prakar§a, when any one of them becomes the Sthayin and is sub- 
served by the rest. The state of Prakar?a of these Bhavas also means 
nothing more than the Prakar^a of ,\hahikara. The secondary Rasa 
or the Rasa of the Madhyamavastha has three aspects. Prakar§a, Bhava- 
rupa already mentioned, and Abhasa. Prak|§ta is Rasa that is ‘ Ni§panna 
emerged or developed as is described in the Rasa-ni§patti-sutra of Bharata, 
The Prakrsta is the Rasa which is in the hero, for in a story, it is only his 
Rasa that is main and can be developed to the end. ‘ Bhavarupa ’ is undeve- 
loped Rasa. It is also the state of the emotions in the subsidiary themes in 
a story which cannot be developed to the extent to which the hero’s Rasa is 
developed. The third is ‘ .Abhasa ’ or semblance. It is the Rasa in non- 
human beings, and in a whole story or theme, the Rasa of the Pratinayaka 
like Havana. These three are again of two kinds, pertaining to Vakya and 
to Prabandha. 

cT«rif^ trsr ?f SIRS; I ^ 

I %T3nJ|^ I 

Sr- Pra., Vol. II, p. 356. 

In a further section, Bhoja calls these Jatibhedas of Rasa. Even as fire is of 
various kinds in lightning, in earth and in our stomach, so also has Rasa such 
forms as Abhasa and Bhava. 

Ibid. p. 386. 

Taking the Madhyamavastha of the 49 secondary Rasas, Bhoja explains 
Bharata’s Rasa-sutra. To him, the position is the same as it was to Bharata, 
Dandin and Lollafa, the Sthayin itself is Rasa when it attains Prakarsa. The 
Sutra is somewhat explained when Bhoja says : 

I Sr. Pra., Vol. II, p. 381. 

He thus explains an instance of Har§asthayin becoming Anandarasa by the 
action of the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and VyaWiicarins. 

And this corresponds to the view of Lollata and the Cirantanas, old writers 
(Dandin), as given in the Abhinavabh'drati, P. 274, Gaek. Edn. Pt. I. 
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In a special section, Bhoja explains the Rasasutra in a series of beautiful 
similes. 

There is Abhimana in the mind ; when objects confront it, the Abhifnana 
takes the shapes of the objects and according as the objects are pleasant or 
otherwise, the Bhavas, Rati, Krodha, soka etc. are born. The process is res- 
pectively similar to the Candrakanta stone flowing out in the presence of the 
moon (Rati) ; the Suryakanta blazing forth on the sight of the sun (Krodha) ; 
and the Sphatika melting in the proximity of Karpura (iSoka). This ex- 
plains Alambanavibhava. 

Just as the sea becomes boisterous at moon-rise, just as disease increases 
by bad diet, just as a rogue creates more michief when he gets to his aid 
one more of his own class, so also Uddipanavibhavas create trouble first 
(K§obha), then increase the suffering more and more. The Uddipanas are 
thus Ksobhakas, Abhivardhakas, and Pratikulas, agitating, inflaming and 
adverse. This explains Uddipanavibhava. 

Then out of these Sthayibhavas created and kindled respectively from 
Rasa by Alambana and Uddipana Vibhavas, arise Anubhavas and Vyabhi- 
carins. These are of the form of the Bhava itself, though they differ in 
name and form. The Anubhavas and Vyabhicarins (the Sattvikasi are in- 
cluded in the latter) are of two kinds, internal and external, Abhyantara and 
Bahya. The Abhyantara- vyabhicarins are Cinta, Autsukya etc., and the 
Bahya- vyabhicarins are the eight Sattvikas. The two differ in the way in 
which the stump and branches of a tree differ fromi the leaves, flowers and 
fruits of the same tree ; flood, whirl, bubble and wave are Abhyantara-viwcr- 
tas of water ; Bahya -vyabhicarins and Anubhavas are like the Viparindmas 
of water like the pearl, the foam and the hail. The Vivarta is transfigura- 
tion and the Viparnama is transformation. Smarana, Iccha, Dve§a and 
Prayatna are the inner or Abhyantara-anubhavas and the Bahya-anubhavas 
are those born of Manas, Vak, Buddhi and ■Sarira. The acting or imitation 
of these Vyabhicarins and Anubhavas of both classes is called Abhinaya — 
Sattvika, Ahgika, Vacika, Citra and Samanya. 

What is the relation between the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicarins 
and Rasa according to Bhoja ? Bhoja seems to follow Anandavardhana to 
a slight extent. He describes them as holding the status of Padas or Padar- 
thas in a Vakya or Vakyartha. That is, the former are for the sake of the 
latter ; they are Rasapara ; their Tiatparya is Rasa. This Tatparya is 
identical with EMivani according to Bhoja. (See Dhvani chapter in Vol. I 
of this book) . Bhoja describes Vibhavas etc. as Arthagupas but they are not 
themselves Alaihkaras ; for, Rasa alone is Alairtikiara and Vibhavas etc. are 
subservient to Rasa. 
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Sr. Pra. Vol. II. p. 370. 

In the section describing the varieties of dramatic compositicwi also, Bhoja 
gives two classes, the Da^^rupakas and two more constituting the class de- 
picting Rasa, and the Up>arupakas constituting the class depicting Bhavas ; 
the former depicting Rasa is called Vakyorthabhinaya and the latter 
depicting Bhavas is called Padarlhabhinaya. Thus Bhoja calls the 
Bhavas Padarthas, and Rasa. Vakyartha and his position is a bridge 
over the views of both Dhananjaya-Dhanika and Anandavardhana. fSee 
Dhvani chapter.) 

How do these Vibhavas etc. combine with (Samyoga) or act upon 
Sthayins to produce (Ni§patti) Rasa? Here also Bhoja uses a series of 
metaphors which however beautiful do not clarify the issue. This much 
seems clear. The Sthayin is unmanifest Rasa. Rasa is present in it in a 
form which cannot be relished. But by the play of Vibhavas etc. upon it, 
it manifests itself and comes to a form in which it can be relished.. For, 
Bhoja gives the simile of the Ni§patti of juice from sugarcane, of oil from 
sesamum, of butter from curds and of fire from wood. 

The next stage, Bhoja says, is that Rati and other Sthayins when they 
get nourished or rather when they are becoming Rasas, they do so, converting 
all the time the Vibhavas etc. also into Rasas. Those conditions themselves 
which make the Sthayin into Rasa dis-olve so to say in Rasa and become 
Rasa. Thus, everything at this stage is Rasa, 

Many such Rasas combine to produce Rasa-sarhkara, ev'en as many 
tastes go to make up drinks. 

In the course of such a manifestation, the Rasas have the stages of 
mere birth, Utpatti, nouri^ment, Abhivrddhi, and firmness, Sthairya. 

The texts on these arel to be found at the end of the chapter, a perusal 
of which will make matters clearer. See also chapter on Bhoja’s Similes in 
Vol. II of this book. 

Other details regarding Rasas and Bhavas, and their manifold and 
minute analysis, especially regarding Rati and Spigara, can be had in the 
el^x>rate Notice of the Contents of the Srugara Prakasa given above in 
Part I of this Vol.. pp. 31-69. 

Bhoja and Western Parallels. 

Abercrombie. 

It has been noted above that Bhoja would not hold the Bhavas, Rati 
etc., as Rasa even though they might attain the state of relishable climax, — 
Prakar§a. They are even then, Bhoja says, in the state of Bhavana with 
recognisable names and forms. Rasa is what transcends this stage of Bha- 
vana ; it is Bhavana-patha-atita, above all the conditions of names and 
forms, which particularise absolute emotion into Rati, Hasa etc. Rasa is 
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the one nameless bliss, revolving in our souls which are animated by the 
spark of Ahankara. 

Tt I 

This transcendental Rasa is given by Bhoja as the fundamental Ego, the 
sense of ‘ I ’ or man’s self-consciousness, called Ahamkara. This is the germ 
from which all other Bhavas emanate. This inner absolute Love transforms 
itself into external and objectivised emotions of love (for woman), laughter, 
anger etc. 

It lies at the very root of our life, as the veryi driving force. It is the main 
fourfold manifestation of this Ahmhkara that is called the activity of man 
towards the four aims or springs of all human action, Dharma, Artha, Kama 
and Mok§a. Bhoja thus speaks of Dharma ^rhgara, Artha Srhgara, Kama 
Srhgara and Mok§a i§rhgara. 

It is this Ahankara Rasa that endows all the grace of culture and well- 
being upon man. It is the refinement of character. Its presence makes one 
Rasika. It is bom innate in souls as a result of good deeds in the past 
lives. That is, one has to come by it, as by» genius, by birth. It is the cen- 
tral fire which all other emotions of man surround like flafnes and heighten 
into greater splendour. 

The poet has it and presents it in poetry and the tasteful connoisseur enjoys 
it as depicted in art. 

^rnrl. I 

X^:, I 

As if putting in a nutshell some of these ideas of Bhoja on the psychological 
factor in literature and art, L. Abercrombie says in an essay on the Function 
of Poetry in Drama ; 

“ Anyhow the innermost reality, the one with which art isl most dearly 
concerned is what is commonly called the spiritual reality. For the purpose 
of this discussion, however, let me use a name which allows it to be more 
easily handled. Let me call it the emotional reality by which I do not 
entirely mean the plane of such named and recognisable emotions os love, 
anger, hate, but rather the general substratum to all existence, emotion name- 
less and unappointed. This is the layer of flame which is the closest we 
can get to the central fire, to the Will to live, or whatever you like to call it. 
And an impression of this profound emotional reality is what art must con- 
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x]ey ” What Abercrombie calls the plane of such named and recognis- 

able emotion as love, anger, hate is the state of Bhavana of Bhoja. The 
‘ spiritual reality ’ or ‘ emotional reality ’ which he calls ‘ emotion nameless ’ 
and describes as the will to live and as ‘ the substratum to all existence ’ is 
Bhoja’s one Rasa of Aharhkara-Abhimana-Srhgara. Abercrombie also em- 
ploys the imagery of central fire, employed by Bhoja : 

Vf I 

Creative genius, poetic creation and connoisseurship are held by Bhoja as 
the blessings endowed by this Aharhkara-Rasa and Abercrombie also holds 
this inner and profound spiritual or emotional reality as what art must convey. 

Psycho-analysis Literature. 

Striking i>arallel to Bhoja’s thought is found in Freudian Psycho- 
analysis. While there are points of contact between the two, it must be 
borne in mind, Bhoja’s thought is more thorough, less obsessed with sex, and 
more philosophical. 

Bhoja’s .Ahahkara-iSrhgara can be called the Ego, Id or Libido of the 
psycho-analysts. The Libido is divided into two, the Ego-libido and the 
Object-libido. The object of the former is the subject itself. The latter is 
the former externalised and directed to ah object. This Ego-libido or in- 
turned-libido is Bhoja’s Ahahkara which is the! love of the .Atman for itself, 
When it flows out over the external objects of the world it becomes Abhi 
mana for various objects. In this form of Abhimana, the same Ego-libido 
is object-libido.* 

The Libido is the general Aharhkara comprehending all forms of love. 
" By the term Libido, Freud designates a quantitative and changeable energy 
of the sexual instinct which is directed to an object. It comprises not only 
sexual love (our Rati), but self-love (our Ahamkara-gfhgara). love for parents 
and children, friendship and devotion to ccmcrete and abstract ideas ” (our 
Preyas, §raddha, Vatsalya and Bhakti).^ Bhoja explains all Bhavas as a 
form of Preman or love, Hasa as love for Hasa, VTra as love for Vira and 
so on and all these Bhavas and the Preman in which all of them dissolve 
are manifestations of the Ahaahkara. Therefore Bhoja’s Libido of Aharhkara 
comprises much more than what has been above given by the psycho-analyst 
as comprehended by his Libido. 

Bhoja’s Aharhkara has been shown above in the main section as self-love. 
Atma-kama and the text of the Upani§ad 

was quoted in that connection. It was also pointed out how Bhoja quotes a 
beautiful verse which shows a man congratulating himself and bowing to 
himself, because he had been glanced at by a lady. The love of the lady 


1. Psycho-Analysts To-day (an edition of E.ssays of various Authors, by S. 
Lonard) , 

2. Page 108, Footnote. “ Psycho-analysts to-day ”. 
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resolves into love for himself as the object of her love. Another verse also 
is quoted by Bhoja to illustrate Mana in which a lady is proud of herself 
as the wife of a great warrior. She loves herself as the beloved of her lover. 
This train of ideas appears under the concept of Narcism in Freudian Litera- 
ture. Wittels says in his work “ Sigmund Freud,” in the chapter on Narcism 
(pp. 202-3). 

“ But everyone is in love with himself. He possesses in his libido a 
transmutable energy, with the aid of which he has brought to pass the most 
splendid achievements of civilization.^ Nevertheless, the first and the most 
obvious application of the libido is towards one’s own self, body and spirit. 
While a man prizes a beloved, and passionately overestimates her value, there 
is another object of libido which he overvalues even more grossly, more per- 
sistently and with greater conviction. He values himself at a higher rate than 
any outward object of sexual desire. ***** 
We need merely “scratch” the surface of the mind, and narcism comes to 
light.” 

On p. 212, the same author says : “ Inasmuch as a permanent fixation 
on the beloved can only come about through an over-flow of the lover’s per- 
sonality into that of the beloved, a great love always presupposes a vigorous 
Ego. That is why I consider the idea of the Ego and the idea of Narcism 
to be identicd. What we love and worship in another is our own Ego, which 
we have exteriorised into the other's personality." 

He says on pp. 214-5 that Freud has analysed and found love for one’s 
child as love for erne’s self. Do not the Vedas declare : ariOT % ? 

On self-love or “Narcism”, an old saying of the Talmudic rabbis is 
quoted on p. 109 of the work “Psycho-analysts To-day” edited by S. Lonard. 
The saying runs thus “ If I am not for me, who will be for me? ” It is 
the same idea expressed the other way, “ I love everything, because I love 
myself” I M. G. Greenbie says in the work 

“Personality” (p. 180) : “To some extent we are romantic figures to our- 
selves. One’s attempt to be a personality is, in some measure, an attempt to 
make the world share one’s own deluded vision of the incomparable self.” 
Bhoja’s Ahafikara-iSrngara lying at the root of all other emotions is thus 
echoed by Hcfface Camcross, in the last chapter called Love and Ego, of 
his work “ The Escape from the Primitive ” : 

“Moreover it is a fact that deep down, below complete consciousness, 
the individual is in love with himself. We speak of him as being Narcistic 


1. Cf. Bhoja. Sr- Pra. I. I3: 

I ^ ^ ^ X X X X x x I ” 

Sr. Pra. XII. 
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But most of these writers drag down this high concept of self-love, which 
Blioja gives as explaining culture, refinement, artistic imagination and civiliz- 
ation^in general, and which Bhoja says is tlie germ from which all Bhavas 
or emotions arise (and which may be said to soar into high philosophy 
in such Vedic texts as atrr’JTJ-iFg ?R?Retc, etc., Bhoja 

emphasises that it is a manifestation of the Sattvagupa and that it is bom 
in us only as a result of many pure deeds in past lives. Perhaps the name 
Narcism and the legend of the Greek Narcissus who loves his image is the un 
happy cause of this kind of treatment of self-love or inverted-libido or Ego- 
libido in Psycho-analysis. 'I’hus, Horace Carncross drives the idea to the 
corner and holds it as antagonistic to iovt . He holds that a strong Narcism is 
against love for another and [xr^tulates tlie two o|>posites. Ego ■ Love. Bhoja 
f)n the other liand would attribute love to it and explain love by it. Further, 
many of the writers on i>sycho-analysis ^upiiose that Narcism is a ‘ stage 
in a man's sexual life. 'I'hey truntion boyhrxxl as dominated by it. Accord- 
ing to Bhoja, there is no stage of life, no dej^artment of human activity 
which is not ' informed ' by this inner principle of “ Atma-Kama ” and 
‘‘Atma-Rati ". It is this which makes all life and activity understandable. 
A perverse meaning, of course, can be put upon it, even as one can misinter- 
pret Bhoja’s Aharhkara as Egotism and haughtiness and Sutxiriority -complex 
and his Spigara and Kama used in the higher se nse as carnal love. Even 
Libido, the absolute factor of Love as such, can be misinterpreted as libidi- 
nousness. It is in this manner that Samuel I). Schmalhausen give'-, in his 
work “ Our Changing Human \ali4re ”, Narcism a-- the explanation for the 
self-preserving tendency, war neuroses, vanity and even self -depreciation 
( p. 38). On the other hand, this ego's love for itself has a large foundation 
and that lovti jxrmeates the whole field of emotitms. It is not a theory of 
“ distorted human nature ” as the last mentioned writer calls it, but a fact of 
common human nature, the inner fact which is the solvent of all human 
emotional activity. 

Bhoja's Rasa theory mu the Alamkdra Section in the Agni Purdm. 

The section on pextics in the Agmpurdnu draws uixin numerous writers 
and presents to us an uncritical ‘ Tila Tandula ’ mixture, a mere faggot of 
ideas extracted from hen and there and loosely put together. The view 
that it is a work of the pre-Anandavardhana {K^iod and that Anandavardhana 
himself borrows two versts, from it has to be given up. The fact is that 
the section is later than not only .Anandavardhana but Bhoja also.' 

Prof. P. V. Kane’s Introduction to the Sdhitya darpana has not drawn 
attention to the similarity between the .Alaiiikara section in the Agnipurdm 
and Bhoja. Prof. Kane assigns this section to a period slightly later than 
•Anandavardhana. Dr. IX notes the similarity but concludes wrongly. Dr, 

1. See also Dr. Sankaran. Theuriis oj Ram and Dhiam. Nfadras Universitj, 
pp. 35-39, as also my article on Hiti and (iuna in the Agnipurana. IflQ. \A)1. X. 
pp. 767-779. 
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De says on p. 103, Vol. I. of the Sanskrit Poetics that there are “ mionymous 
appropriations ” of parts of this section of the Agnipurana by Bhoja. On 
p. 149, at the end of the section, he makes a less definite statement that both 
the Alarhkaral section of the Agnipurdtia and Bhoja embody a tradition of 
opinion which in many respects stands apart from the orthodox Kasmerian 
school. On p. 334 of Vol. II., he says that Bhoja’s Sr. Pra. follows the 
tradition of the Agnipurdm- These mean that the Agnipurdtia expounds 
a definite system of a nature different from that of the well-known Kas- 
merian one. The loose collection of all kinds of ideas of Alaihkara topics 
available in the Agnipurana represents no definite tradition. If it has many 
affinities with Bhoja and differs from the Kasmerian tradition, it borrows 
freely from the Kasmerian school also. Much cannot and need not be made 
of the Alajhkiara section in the Agnipurana. Dr. De also takes it as the 
source of Bhoja whom he accuses of unacknowledged borrowing. Quite the 
reverse is the fact. It is not a Puraija-compiler who sets himself to fashion 
new theories on such subjects of the Alarhkara sastra as Rasa and Alam- 
Irara, but only Yegular Alairhkarikas who engage themselves constantly in 
discussing problems connected with literature. If the A^ipurdm had bor- 
rowed from so many sources as Bharata, Dajridin, Bhamaha, Ananda- 
vardhana, Tantra vdrttika, Amarakosa etc., and is not an original work at 
all, how is it original only in a certain part from which Bhoja is said to 
borrow ! An examination of the Alarhkara ^tioo of the Agnipurana re- 
veals that Bhoja’s S.K.A. and Sr. Pra. are utilised by the compiler and that 
the date of the compilatiim in the Puranja is later than Bhoja. 

In a separate section cm Bhoja and the Agnipurana and in the chapters 
on Alariikara and Gujija, I have discussed those parts of the Alamkara sec- 
tion in the Jhirajoa other than that on Rasa. It is said that the Rasa section 
in the Agnipurana elaborates the Sifigara Rasa and as such is akin to Bhoja’s 
work or is thus the source of Bhoja) ; and some writers refute this and point 
out this fact as proving its similarity to the Srhgdra tilaka. We have to 
point out that this is no speciality of the Srngdra Prakdsa, the Sptgdra tilaka 
or the Agnipurdtta. Almost all Rasa treatises have only taken up Sfngara as 
illustration and elaborated it. The fact to be noted is the sphgara elaborated 
in these works and the ^rngara which forms the main subject after which 
Bhoja’s Sjhgdra Prakdsa is named are different. 

Chapter 339 §ls. 1-6, Agnipurdtia, gives the descripticm of Rasa thus : 

anjt m i 

s#fi: m II 
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In this, thrct; ideas ix;rtain to Bhoja’s coiiceptitxi of Kasa. Bhoja elaborately 
sets forth his new Aharhkara-Rasa and vehemently criticises Bharata and the. 
accepted notions of Rasa and as such must have himself been responsible 
for his theory. It is rwt likely that a standard and sjxicial writer on the 
sixicial branch of knowledge of Alamkara pilfered his theory from a Puraiia, 
containing an incoherent heaping of ideas from various writers. If Bhoja 
had borrowed from the Pur^a, well can it be held that the Tmlra vdrttika, 
Bhartrmitra, Amarakosa, Bharata. Bhamaha, Daixlin and Anandayardhana 
borrowed from this Ar^a source of a Purana ! The fact is the compiler of 
the I^lrana drew for the poetics-section from all standard Alariikara works 
including those of Bhoja. 

The Rasa tht'ory in the 33yth chajjter of the Agnipurana is not exactly 
identical with that expounded by Bhoja in his Sfiigdra Prakdsa. It is an 
eclectic theory which has combined a i)rominent tendency of the well-known 
established Alarirkara tradition inaugurated in Kashmere with that which 
Bhoja rather solitarily strove to establish. The A^ipurdtia first starts with 
Brahman, its nature of bliss, which, from the ix)int of view of ixx;tics, is 
called Camatkara and Rasa. This monistic idea is seen in the system of the 
Kashmerian writers as developed and followed by most Alaitikarikas. The 
idea of aesthetic Rasa being equal to Brahmasvada is spoken of by all writers, 
Bhatta Nayaka, Abhinavagupta and all the followers of the latter. This Ad- 
vaitic thought is significantly absent from Bhoja’s exposition which follows 
the Saihkhya in the main and has affinities with Nyaya also. For, Bhoja 
lakes his stand on Sattvaguna, mi the reflection of the Atman in Prakfti, Pra- 
tibimba, and on Ahamkara as the first Prakrti-vikara. He follows the Naiya- 
yika prakriya also when he considers Buddhi, Sukha etc., including this 
Ahamkara which is the essence of our psychological nature, as the Gw^ of 
Atman. The Agnipuratja combines the two views and does away with the 
small difference between the Samkhya and the Advaitic approaches. It holds 
the Aharhfcara of Bhoja as the first Vikrti of the Ananda or Rasa which is 
the nature of Atman. This Ahaihkara takes the aspect of Abhimana and 
from Abhimana is Rati produced. This Rati is the chief Bhava. It is the 
Bhava that develops into the Spfigara Rasa. All the other Bhavas, Hasa etc., 
are (xily forms (Bhedas) of this Rati. Thus, here is an apparent deviation 
from Bhoja. Bhoja clearly says that from Ahamkara bom of the Sattva of 
Atman is bom not only Rati but all tlie other 48 Bhavas also. The Agnf- 
purdtut brings in Aharhkara and Abhimana but has omitted to say that the 
same is also called Srhgara. It has not also classified this Ahamkara (Sifi- 
garaj into Bharma, Artha, Kama and Mok^a Spigaras though in chapter 
342, the Purana says that Rati-srngara is developed in four ways, Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Mok§a. 
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And for this, the Purana may be indebted to Bharata liiinself, to the Da^a- 
rupaka chapter where Bharata gives three types of Srhgaras i)ertaining' to 
Dharma, Artha and Kama and to the Samanyabhinaya chapter where Kama 
is described as Dharmakama, Arthakama, Kamakama and Mok§akama. The 
Agnipurana omitted to say that the Aharhkara itself is called ^rhgara with a 
view perhaps to remove the confusion which will arise, and as a matter of fact 
has arisen as has been elaborately discussed in the previous section, between 
this supreme Smgara and the other and lower Srhgara developing from Rati. 
Perhaps the Agnipuratia' s modified statement of Bhoja’s theory marks a stage 
which leads to the confusion of later writers between Bhoja’s Aharhkara-:§rn- 
gara and Rati-iSrhgara, For, in a way, the Agnipuraiia identifies Rati with 
Aharhkara-Abhimana and holds all the Bhavas beginning with Hasa as forms 
of Rati.' Thus there is a direct and clear synthesis of all Bhavas in Rati- 
Srngara and Rati-Spigara is held as the emanation called Abhimana coming 
out of Ahamkara. It would mean the ultimate identification of the ordinary 
and well-known Sfrigara with Bhoja’s Ahairhkara-Srngara, but the Purana 
actually propounds only the theory of Rati-Srngara alone being the one Rasa - 
-a theory which many late writers who had not dived deep into Bhoja’s sea- 
like Sr. Pra. or had no access even to it, mistook as the theory expounded 
by Bhoja in his work Sr. Pra. 

In a way it can be said that the writer on Alamkara in the. Agnipurum 
derived what he said of Hasa and others as being only aspects of Rati from 
Bhoja himself. Bhoja, it has been pointed above, held three states of his 
Rasa, Parakoti, Madliyamavastha and Uttarakoti. In the last, he held all 
Bhavas as forms of Preman, a kind of subtle love. He did not exactly iden- 
tify it with Rati which is Samprayogiki ; he speaks in his Preman-synthesis of 
not only Hasapriya, Raiiapriya, Utsahapriya etc., but also of Ratipriya. 
Bhoja identifies Preman as Ahetu pak§apata, Sneha etc., and as underlying 
Rati and Prlti. But. as such, it cannot be totally alien to the fundamental 
nature of Rati. Preman is only rarefied Rati. It is from this |X)int of view 
that I explained previously, brushing aside the uncritical and ill-informed 
writers’ confusion between Bhoja’s Ahaankara-Spngara and the well known 
Rati-spigara, that a critical examination reveals an underlying unity of Love, 
Kama or Atraayoni, among all kinds of love. Rati, Preman, Abhimana or 
Aharhkara. So it is that Bhoja says that his Ahaihkara is the very life and 
breath of Atmayoni. 


, I ”*} P- : ■ From conceit, pleasure 

of which Smgara (love), Ifisya (laughter) and other Rasas are modifications ” Thi.*; 
should be rather tluisj •‘From conceit, pleasure (Rati) which develops into the Spiga- 
rarasa with its Vibhavas etc. ; of this Rati-Sifigara, other Sthayins and Rasas like 
Hasa-Hasya etc. are modifications.” 

2, See my book ‘The Number of Raaas'. Adyar Library, pp. 170-171. 
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If Blioja syntliesisixl Rati, Hasa etc., in Preman and all tliest again in Ahajh- 
kara, the Agnipuratia synthesised Hasa etc., in Rati and merged that Rati in 
Abhimana and Ahaihkara. 

It has been shown above how the Parana modifies Bhoja's view of Rasa 
and grafts on to it the Advaitic Brahman also. In other respects also the 
difference is seen clearly. 

1. Bhoja takes jxiins to refute Bbarala’s scheme of four Prakfti Rasas 
producing resfK-ctively four other Rasas. But the Agnipurana accepts Bha 
rata’s scheme* incor|x>rating into its Rasa-chapter the verse of Bharata : 

2. Ahoja doe-s not stop with the nine Rasas. H<' claims that there are 
Ifdatta, IJddhata, Preyas and other Rasas including all the Vyabhicarins, 
Sattvikas etc. The Purana enumerates only nine Rasas, the eight plus Santa. 
But the text of the PUrana at once confuses itself and gives in ^^1. 13 onl.v 
eight Rasas. 

The Agnipurwiii describes Rasa, as such, in only 54 verses. .After tJie 
above examined general remarks running to 12 verses, it describes the nine 
Sthayins, eight Sattvikas and 33 Vyabhicarins, up to si. 34. .After that the 
Vibhavas and Anubhavas are described in 20 verses with reference to Spngara. 
In chapter 342 there are six verses (4-9) dealing with Srhgara. Here Bhoja’s 
scheme of four Sambhoga-varieties with four corresponding Vipralambhas is 
mentic«ed. Therefewe it cannot be held that an exclusive or elaborate treat- 
ment of Srhgara is a feature of this Puratja ; and it can also be seen that 
but for the addition of Abhinwna-Aharhkara, there is nothing in the section 
on Alarhkara which discloses a school different from the Kashmerian. The 
truth therefore is that this section in the Agnipuratia has culled from all 
available sources, including Bhoja. 

Bhoja'a Kasa Theory and Hdraddlunaya. 

The whde question of the relation between Bhoja’s §r. Pra. and ^ra- 
datanaya’s Bhdvaprakdsa is dealt with in a subsequent chapter and here, I 
^all discuss the question only as far as Rasa is coiKemed. Dr. De says on 
p. 148 of Vol. I of his Poetics that ^radatanaya’s Bhdraprakdsa, dealing 
with the same subject as treated in the sr. Pra., constitutes really a summary 
of the important chapters of Bhoja. 

Saradatanaya follows ^ivism on the basis of which he exi>lains the Jivat- 
man’s enjoyment of the world and the spectators’ enjoyment of drama through 
Raga, Vidya and Kala. Fie viys this towards the end of chapter 11. pp. 52- 
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53. His work falls in the regular succession of Ala'riikara works of the Kash- 
merian tradition and here there is mention of isahkuka, Lollafa and other 
Rasa-theorists. These two writers are not accepted and Bhatta Nayaka» is 
followed. The latter’s Bhavya-bhavaka sambandha as expounded by 
Dhanahjaya and Dhanika is accepted by Saradatanaya. (Pp. 52-53). In 
the end, he pays homage to Abhinavagupta and says that he followed him, 
though this is not completely true. (P. 313). Two glaring cases of devia- 
tion from Abhinavagupta are the discarding of his theory of Rasa-manifesta- 
tion through Dhvani and the omission of iSantarasa. The refusal to accept 
Santa (Ch. I. pp. 26-27 and Ch. II. p. 47) is against even Bhoja. In this 
respect Saradatanaya follows Dhananjaya and Dhanika. 

Saradatanaya does not follow Bhoja who holds all the Vyabhicarins and 
Sattvikas as Sthayins and Rasas. 

m 5111^ II 

II 

X X X 

rr 51^^ | 

STTl Jldl: II P- 26 G. 0. S. Edn. 

Thus following Abhinavagupta on Vyabhicarins, Saradatanaya has criticised 
the view of Rudrafa which latter, Bhoja has adopted in his Sr. Pro. 

One of the views on the origin of Rasa described by Saradatanaya is how- 
ever related to Bhoja’s Aharhkara theory. In chapter II. pp. 41-48, ^aradata- 
naya gives the following view : There is the Paramatman or Atman having 
three ‘ Prabl^s ’ Jnanaprabha, Anandaprabha and Kriyaprabha. The inner 
Samvit or Jnana and Ananda are self-realisable. In the shape of Ahamkara 
or Abhimana for outward objects, the inner Jnana and Ananda manifest 
themselves through the outward objects which we come to know and enjoy. 
The Jiva gets his PraBja from the Kriya-prabha. Jnana and Ananda ate of 
the form of the Sattvaguija. From the interplay of the three Gupas of Pra- 
krti, Mahan, Buddhi, Ahamkara, five Tanmatras, the ten Indriyas and Manas 
are all bom. Here the Sathkhya prakriya is explained. The Ahamkara 
whose activity (Vftti) is AWiimana i.e., that power by which it helps Buddhi, 
IS explained as the sense of I and Mine. 

an i 

^ I P- 42, 
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It passes over through the Indriya to outward objects and according to the 
nature of the object, becomes the various Rasa srhgara etc, 

3T^F5[r%^lr?TrTTJl I 

^ II P- 43 

When there are Lalita or graceful Vibhavas, there arises out of Aharhkara a 
certain form of happiness dominated by Sattva and Rajas. Such a state of 
mind is called Srhgara. In a similar manner are other Rasas bom. 
The three Gupas, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, vary with tire varying nature of 
the external objects which produce the Rasas out of Ahariikara. But Aharii- 
Icara and Abhimana remain the same. 

This view, Saradatanaya does not say, is expounded in Bhoja’s sr. Pra., 
but says that it is expounded in a semi-puranic work called the Ya^amdUi 
smhhild in which ^iva teaches Rasa and Natya to Surya. 

=51 51l*R!r I 

'I 

fsilH 551^51 JTI^T fff ^ I 

Sl^^rrqL <1 P-45. 

According to this view, only eight Rasas arc recognised, ^nta being left out. 
This is given as the view of Brahma also. 

FTWTIvn^^’Tf 'T?ISWt I 

This Brahma is none else than he who figures in the Ndfyasdstra of Bharata ; 
I. 1. :nar%^ iniiBiT 

VI 16. sitfiir HfTctTJn I 

VI. 79. 5fI5 ^ II 

and these references in Bharata may refer to the views contained in the 
earlier work called Brahma Bharata. After giving this view :§aradatanaya 
gives another, expounded by V'asuki to Narada. 

2TI 5^1 I 

II P- 47. 

This view is the same as that given from the Yogamdld s^mhitd. It starts 
with Aharhkara. The element of Aharhkara persists in all Rasas. When the 
mind is in Rajas and comes intoi contact with graceful (Lalita) objects, the 
Aharhkara becomes Sfhgara. Thus other Rasas are bom. The difference 
between this view and that said to be expounded in the Yogamdld samhitd is 
that this recognises the ^ntarasa which it holds as bom in the mind bereft 
of Rajas and Tamas and established in Sattva, a mind that has ceased to be 
contaminated by outward objects and is in a purely subjective condition. 
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From tlic above, wo sec that the bringing in of Ahamkara into the ‘consi- 
deration of Rasa is all that is similar to what Bhoja has said. And this is 
attributed by Saradatanaya to a Saitihita called Yoganiala where Siva teach - 
es Natya to Surya. The same is attributed to Vasuki also who teaches the 
same subject to Narada with the difference that Vasuki accepts Santa ; and 
the work in which Vasuki’s view is given is not mentioned.’ Personally, 1 
do not attach any value to references of similar nature in Saradatanaya's 
BMvapraMsa. The claim of the Yoganiala sanihita or the work in which 
Vasuki figures is as vain as that of the Agnipurana which latter is at least 
available to us. Bhoja is emphatic m saying that he is responsible for pro- 
pounding the new Aharhkara-theory and in the face of this and his vehement 
exposition of his theory, it is difficult to believe that the out-of-the-way and 
unheard of Yogamdld smhhitd is the source of this theory. Saradatanaya 
summarises the theory of Dhvani as expounded by Anandavardhana in chap- 
ter VI, (pp. 173-4) and it is strange that Saradatanaya refers here to some 
unknown work called KalpavaUi as the source of this information ! Similar 
is his attribution of the Ahamkara- idea to two unknown works. 

There are differences between Bhoja’s theory and the theory said to be 
taken from the Yogamdla. Bhoja does not add to the framework of his 
theory any sivagama-thought in the shape of Jivatman, ParamStman, the 
three Prabhas of Jfiana, Ananda and Kriya. The exposition contained in 
the Bhdvoprakasa no doubt clearly explains the Samkhya element in Bhoja’s 
theory and elaborates how Ahamkara becomes Abhimana and on contact with 
respective outward objects becomes Srhgara etc. But the difference is great 
and plain. The Yogamdld accepts only eight Rasas and Vasuki only nine. 
The Preman-synthesis of the Uttarakou of Rasa, the calling of Aharhkara 
itself by the name Srh^ra, its classification into the four spigaras of the 
four Puru§arthas, the holding of all Bhavas as Rasas — these, of Bhoja are 
entirely absent from these theories in Saradatanaya. The main idea in Bhoja 
that Ahamkara it is that is really Rasa and that Rati, Hasa etc. are not Rasa 
even if they attain Prakariga and can be called Rasa only secondarily, is also 
absent from Saradatanaya. The Yogamdld and Vasuki suppose Rasa to be 
the Parinama of Ahariikara and this theory of transformation no doubt agrees 
with Bhoja’s Rasa of Madhyamavastha. Bhoja’s Ahariikara has not only 
this stage in which Ahamkara ramifies itself into manifold manifestations but 
stands separate also as Rasa by itself. These manifestations themselves are 
mere Bhavas, even in Prakar§a. 'Saradatanaya says that according to these 
two views from Yogamdld and Vasuki, Rasa is Manovrtti. This is wholly 
opposed to Bhoja’s view ; for, to Bhoja, such Manovrttis can only be Bhavas, 
being still in the state of Bhavana. Beyond that stage is the realm of Aharii- 
kara and in it is the relish called Rasa, 

1. See also my ‘Number of Rasas’, pp. 4, 11, 12, on Vasuki. 
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So. the two views given by saradatanaya have just taken the Ahamkara- 
idea from Bfioja and have followed in general the well-known current of 
idta# on Rasa. 

That saradatanaya's Bhdvaprokaia drx-s not constitute a summary of 
the Sr. Pia., and that coniparc-d to Saradatanaya’s borrowings from other 
sources like the N dlya^stra, the Dasarupaka and the Kdvyaprokasa, the 
borrowings from Bhoja are small, can also be seen from pp, 64-68 of Mr. 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri’s Introduction to the Gaek. Edn. of the Bknva- 
prokdsa. 


TEXT OF THE sR. PRA. 
Extracts on Rosa. 

I 

Sr. Pro.. Vol. I. Pp, 1-3, Mad. Ms, 

^ urn?-, it 


JTTqi?lRIJIJ7c5qi^^ ^3f^T 



ITltlfcT (-JRl ) II ' 

Ti^ ^ irsTF?! II 

«ft*T^^c?I^lTtIT*T5i5TT^sT5'T; I 
3Ti*^i%g^ #pi>, § 


1. C/. S. K. A. V, 51. 2. 

f%f^r?5:5pjnq ^^i?jnfi?cRic*Tg i 

BTTrtlH^TJgoTl^fit tg: ERJRW II 
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f%ST I 


3TaTl^i^f!?T3IT JR^ 

^R^if^SgjRlgftlTWTR: I 

w. ?r ( -51^: )^ 

3JTr4^«rr ii 


^nsn: i?ir^f^Rg4t i 


31^ 

4t *n53i% iR^ ^TRirqi e m: \ 
vn^SimJI^R 

eii^ ^ qt II 

^cqi# qfic m'- 

3R«nRq??T ^ 

tr>TRq! ^qf^?g'(Wp^ II 


tqqT^5iqi5lR 

*l%t, 3Tq qR^RT; 
?TqR^ II 


-wqq: >2WT^IIJRT IR ^^Rq5^l5I5iqr:; 4^^I3[qt S^sqPRRI- 

qiqi*-; *mK «^; ^ i 


^ ^ aTgp^«n«lRR. 5^q^:, ?Rqqf*14<Jg qr f^qfhsq: 

qq5(^*!R: ^qffa|%Rvqi^, Sqs^ qf qiiqilifir; q^ i qqi ^Rt TR: f^i 
* T ^ ft q4Hq<H ( ^ r* 


1. The reading yields fruitful results in our attempts to understand 

the new Rasa of Ahari)lsira>Sfhgara of Bhoja but the correct reading, however, is 
only Atmasakti as found elsewhere and as proved by the following in the first verse 
alw : ■ 
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II 

Pp. 42-44, Vol. II. 

From the verses above given, Bhoja picks out the first two and explains 
their significance in chapter VII at the end of the section on Dhvani. 

si- etc. 

3TIcTff?«FT 

ng^iFiri I rT«rri|-^s7 ^ ?Wsq 

5^%7g 1^771?: 771?:, ^ 7FcT^ir 7 c7Ic*I%?jN Wrf77^g?rC7«IH77?r^ I 
XXX 

“ — ^ 37 7JlI774t7^ratg: 7f^f5l7R: 7^7;T17: 7Jn«iT5r^7?7T?lTl^7r ^ 

?Tt^77|r7r«^ ^7 3Tli^7^ I 7 c7?17^7?7^ I ” 

^1- ?rf7Ic5FFI etc. 

''3T7 aPcHf^ 3I7ft«raW 3T?5FK3'^^Wf ?7lftte»EI?Ifft73^- 

7P45ftil7^7 Wf^7ff^*IR17?71Rr 7F71^»ft77)R'»Ilft Tlf^ ^ rFTiRlf^ cTFRR?- 

"''71% <^^^-^TT7fc77ItWgq ^%7^?*le!j| f ^ I 

77r77IclT7PTg7%wr; ( 7^7lIlc*I^Sg75^^7: ) gf 7c73I^ I 7?75R7 

?Tt^7k1Tl I 3T[c7501^^ 7?7Tn<755g«ir7I: 3?7|g^7^ I ^W- 

I 7rfS!717 STRUgwr^TR? aT^7||^I7i^ I 

^1 =717^7537 ^^'tS^fnTRgl 75^1^? aTR7l^7t7r»li^ Sl^f^- 

^ SR ?7 ^TPTTwIsfir^hnrR;, ^ I^TP T Wg r ffl g m^M? ; 

7?Ipr: 317^ =7gl^7iR®rSl& irr77f^ i ^nnf^ tt srpifrf =7 gH5wl7?sp%7 ?tr 
3T7lf^4717^7n7T7ft aTT^TlTIT^gRTT f^Tldf^ I ^S'<^7 31^751?- 

71751 ^ 75??RFR7^ ) ■7R7fli<nR4P§^^ W77^ I 71777 7 3IR 

3Tf7717Ic77: arfilTR 3? 7RI7SWT %I7S ^ I ” 

III 

P. 352, Vol. II, Chap. XI. 

“ f^?f7R *pii7ritS7f?R7 7 ?7I* 

C 

i^7 37 sm ?7T7t 7t7% I 

1. Cf. Ratnesvara on Bhoja’s Guna called “ .Aurjitya ’* which is defined aa 
“ TiSTt^BRTT ” in S. K. A. I, p. 67. 

‘' 35 ^ 757 : 3Ti?^ 5I%7[:, TRTir^Rj^rSRTlTf^Tlt TTTTlf^^ITRl 

fsr Rlf^: ^57717: 5l«T7Slig%TlS^7I^'7TC I ” 

2. Readings in another c(^y of Chs. IX-XI of the Sr. Pro. Mad. Ms. R. 3785 ; — 

R7IJ7I^77- 
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frsTff 

^rt ^?r, rilf^rT %l%rr. II 

■f^^r— 

t. 

2?Rc£i;T^Rinin% ^ ii^ 


IV 


Sr. Pra., Vol. II, Mad. Ms., pp. 352-357, Chap. XI. 
'“'wrcff ^rpi^srmjfPcr, t ??2iil^3wmr 

3%: q^^Tt ^T; I 

q 8i;ci%nf^ II 

^Tdt t— JT^ Bri I 

^ 3n?rT^’ ^tBsr ?ir ii'^ 

3lf^ ^ fqk: I 

^ ^ ^ 31^ BrI 3iJr: II® 

5 :^ ^ 5i5tf ^ 31^ qislt I 

??3I»I^3TIilf^ f«nii3?iq 11 

[ 5 :^ 5Rq^ 3Tt 3Rq JTqf^ I 


5T!ITf^B???RI irq# g^r^: 

^i^^sgirqtgft^BwR; 1 

ll^it ??r?e ^^3?rRrciRi%r: 

gqRcisn 5[?TtBTi; ii 


1- fR. 2. STJJiig. 3. ^RtlcRMcTfl, 

It may be ?B[3nqr€?in^fi or ®r*nq\^*lfqrf f^R: 1 

4. This verse illustrates die Aharhkara in Lo\ e, the lady's pride or ' Self-I/ive” 
in bring conscious of her being the wife of a great warrior. 

5. 6. 7. These three verses point out the .Abhimana in Love. The third, the 
Gatha, is quoted in the S, K. A. also, where it reads slightly differently. Vide 
p. 429. The Chaya there is : 

^ *req |:^ ?i 1 

?ti;i^ ?InRr; ti 

Re. verse 5, ‘ yad eva rotate mahyam etc.’, compare Victor Hugo, Hertwtti, 
Act V, Sc. 3, Hemani speaking to his beloved Dona Sol : ‘ Whate’er thou dost 
is well.” 
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5?[f%5!n ^ * 

3=5q^-*3T r%ft ^ ^ztK; i ^zf id % jir i^f^s^sdsiwsq^Rijj^ 

3TlcJT3'^«f7^iq' fi%g^|:%'gT|^T5I31R^Rr?l^513T|gj STIcq^Si^Rf^* 

%^^ ?^ffRr 3I^flcTr% ^f%^S^!!TI?% 0\ I 

|cR*T rr'3»Rr 11^ ¥I!^l: I h — 

'<R:, d:, dlll^:, IT^:, m, ^^1; ^:, TO:, 

T^m:, 5dv^:, am^:, 3T^J3]r, 5?T^T, ^g^TT, %T, piU, l^m:, =^q^cTr, 

aTR^qij;, vjqq-, 5lfT, 51R:, %Tg:, ai^tcSW., ^'4:, T55#;, 3?^=, 

%Zn:, Rqr^:, qqo^, 3TI%n:, m, jft?:, , f^^:, 

m., I 

m %^^=q^d--?i^si¥r«r; >imK i g ^ i 

>zf iftoTt f| 3nq^, IT 3T»^f^;, j-jf fd % ?*m, ftfrgj^ff^ i d 

g ^TTS^TTORiq;. »1RI ^ WI: I 2fTq?d^ ^ TO^T^I ^UsqJTld *?R tT#5qd, 
TOJIN^Wcflcl^ W # I 

|:?3if^ sniTOi g^rfdRRt w*. i e g qi^»q%? ?5«n1^gjTg 

sqqikqd I ST^> q ?cqid^ STR g vrTOT^qTOfi:, « 

'T^sTWiTJft I J55i?qri^Rfg ci|ggd; i 

igpqi^rsfg t ^*Tri^fd: gt aOTd^ « si % ( 3 ?t5t* 

), [ 3cgq ] dtqdRgdcgmsj TroBqqig: i ^sgi, 

^iri^f^, ^3i?ft, fiR?f> si^gimig^igsiigd^Tm: i ^snf^f- 

sgg^sT^ I 

sig 3 t^'t r-gif^:, 3i^r ^ggg;, ^iqf^^g^sqfgqrftq: ggd, q cig: ?iig; srts- 
simuTTOSTJ-q ^ctTORisn gi^ sqfdqrd i 

sito^qrgqffi: ^igs^-gjfr sqwgfdq:, e^sfg ^ ?«n^si:, ?ir^ggn srftj ?r ^9^:■ 
iWFgig:; 3Tggf^T % m: i 

‘RTOigTOsqfi^giddRfi: ^qngd qs^frj gg't^^g 

RHigigqigsg^=gift^*Rq i^qjnTOR:i 

gwig:jrgRg: qg iRd wgi:, i^g ?^i ^ i h^i TOTOig*Tig: qgggi- 

gR: I 

1. Following the Naiyayika prakriya, Bhoja calls all t liese the Gmjas of Atman. 

2. Bhoja does not believ'e in the theory that of the 49 Bhavas, 8 are Stha- 
yins, 33 Vyabhicarins and 8 Sattvikas. Hence he does not enumerate the 49 in 
three separate sets, as others do. 

.Vote also that Bhoja omits two ol Bharata.s \yabhicaiin5, .^pasmara and 
Maraija and gives in their place, Ir§ya and Sama. Cf. S. K. A. \\ SI. 16*18 where 
sama is left out and Insya and Sneha arc given in the place of Apasmara and 
^^arana. 
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— JTR ??T: >JWRr^ I 3Tftr § 3TT55WT%7Rf. 

5?i5T: qt q^^ffiqsr: >2WRii^ ^ i ^ 

agsqr-.-fe^ leqr^^i: ^cq^qffn-. ^rq^qr^cq^?^ i q;w%- 

qi^ qfq??iq^q ^qr ^ 5rqq. q Iqqflq i q^: 

?^q%; q q €s^qOq ^iqqqgfigq. 1 3T^ q ?iq?q ^cqrqqt i srq i qq T^wqq- 

fwqtqq; i qq; €sq?g qi ^qiq; i q qrqq.?s, 3i3q55--(:?wfqfqiq; i 3 t?s gqRRq, argrqiqii 
qf I qiqRq "rf ^q ^:, qf qq^L ^qrf^^ 1 3iqRf?R g acqqicqqqiqif^qiqqrg- 
q^qqi^^i^ qf^gqt^ i qqicqqlsfir^gqNrq qq: i 'q ^sfqqR:, q ?q: i 
qq ^Riqqt qrq^^ l ^^iq q^I^r^q^q q^l^qw: ^Ztlftqtqq ^qq 

11^1' 


q^qriq^fqgqqiqqi^ w: mi i^’sqR^, a^'t, qiq^q:, srrqws? i m q: ?qi- 
^(Rozfif^: 3tiqqiq^>Eq qqii^'q ^q i^qq ^ afs^ < qRfRq q sqsnq^, 
q qqi^iqrqq^, ^ qiq^; i q^ ^r a^qrq^i^qf q qq^iR^, q ^zwRiqiq; i 


qw f^qiqt f|qi I qiqqf^qq: qq^ql^qsj I qqtqiqqi^qi^ 3T>!?^gRq^^[- 
qqqjTnpq^Rif^'tq?i%q, '* qjif^feqif^qfqiqiqq, %fMqq»flcq^fRqtTiq 

q q?iPr aqqq; qq( ^ )^m qq qq qqqi'^q:, qqif^ gqRiKqwi^^i^^qR- 
cqrq: qiqi«fF(tei^q a^f r ^qq i 

nT^q % gqiqiftrq ^isqrqfqqiqfj^pinq^ argarqqi^^qqqqiqT ?K"ttrRq 
qg q>^j.f»g<ra ^lqt ^qmrq 3T#qTq;, a®s >j^qqiqq i qqsi qmq ?q 
q^<i*«rfq«iqiqqiqm^, ^ %^ q^ig^qqieqf^jrmqiq’ , '1? |q qRqiq^^aii^^?- 
qRiq,^ ^ g^qjqTOTTqR, ^jpitq #TT3qq5Rnqqqq§Rrqiq, qit^^q ^ 
qqnte^qrqqigqiqrqiq, qrqqsu^^sf^ ^qqn^qt f^^qq: Rqqiqr ^qi- 
WTq|g: qq^ i qq: aigqf^zrPl qqrq: 5jqrqq% i 


V 


Pp. 365-370, Vol. II, Chap. XI. 

^qqi?5ffTg^:, ( qq;^ qHiq^ ^^RWia qqfRqiaf^- 
qfqq, ^qmf^ ^q^q;<?^q 3T55fR^, qqif — 


1. Cj. S. K. A. V, 

^#sfqqiqts^^: ^ *ftqq i 

q'tsq;, qwRqiq, ^ q5*T#T?qq^ i 

2. Cj. Ratnesvara on Bhoja’s Arthaguija Kanti in S. K. A. I, 

#sl»WHlRI ’■IBfR: X X 

X X qqi^tq q^qi ^q^tqq ^ srg^Fi^s^; I p. 66. 

3. For the corresponding text in S. K. A., see Ch. V, Sis. 4-7. Si. 4 points out 
Gramyata and Agramyata of sabda ; Sis. 5-6 point out Gramyata and Agramyata 
of Artha. SI. 7 is of general significance. See above, p. 438. 

4. See footnote Two, Ratnesvara on Kanti. 

5. Vide S. K. A. V, pp. 612-614 for the corresponding portion. 
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(' II. 1 ) 

sirq ^— ' snir^ifita; i 

!fnw>i*Tafif3Tm?i II ’ II- 3 

?I5q5itVTI??R^ Wrfta?l*?RWl3*<I«SI^ I RRI^- 

' ¥.a: *Ti^ gf*TT^^r i 

5^T5r:^Tf^*Tl’<Ta: II 

^ ami 501 T: ^i: 1 

^ f^aa: aiar nt^r^i^ ir (K. A. l). 


^ ^ai^at ^5iHiaa *iFT^w*T?iftcir ^arif ^isa^inTT^^caa sr^s- 

1 1 3 

ff^^^i ^ goiwT^ 3igiR5aa^mT5ria:i aigwi ; g€Ra;al^,3^a^^Taf^a?ini; 
^a^^iia: 1 twm — 

aa; faa«<!^pt ^ea?^3a^ 1 
3 mfta a m. aaa; 11 ’ 

^ ‘ 3 ; 3 ff N ^caaa sipaH^a^^ 

5aia5Ri[ ^ ]wiR*zf wgapaiF^ aPwaiatR^^ aiPwi^Jat sipirT: 

<33? gaa4a^-agif- 


sTJiFd^agiw^iftdara^: 1 



snafd #sf^ ^ JiFWi^ n ’ 


3ip 31^ aat aw a?f #t%dtssiaT • 
gnaai 5R?WRiRR^iiad%w 11 


aai ^ — 

>iidaf^s f^ g^ aia q^am 
diaaa af^r arlr ^ a|f^ 1 

^awaa^ #?5fR:3 ^:>niEa 

jtaRT: 5if^»^®rnfo?agw aai&T^i: 11 

imaa raawigawwifiiwiftaatap;:, 

awwifaaaa: aifaa^afa M<a^.»n ft a ; jpaaiaFwa: aiawwaf^ 1 
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vrr^: i 

«Hif^ II 

^gferr — 

%JTf^ Jn^jn%#r. n 

^'41 ^ — 

( HR^cTTAfo) 

‘^: fl i ’q^n^sq wiT.’ ?%: 

i7Rjn«T«n%FT «rft®Tr!Rr aqi^Riri: vrnrPrT^ioTmf^ qmq^f^T^iir 

qftoT^R^ niqqji: 3Tff[^q 3mr ^ wqf^ i ?i^ — 

3?| Hiq^q?RRlf^2?r 5liR 
^ >Ti53?^ j;iif% *Ti^«n ^ m'. \ 

4t »nfTO*T5ftR 

^ qt ^^s4i II 

?w«n — 

2?^ ^ *wi Ta?n I 

# q; 5rrqrr^ ciq m?? m. r ii 

2W ^ 

g^:sw3q^ <iqRqq?qfS 
^'qT^ 2iq, ^<?ff 3TfwTfi4f m I 
^i^rwir^r: t^ 

M cw g*n3^ q;q<rq« % rTRiR% ii 

( 3m. ^r. 1. ) 

‘g^KlR!^ =q afJrRtcWtOTT 5RI0IT 31^' girR^R, 

?rni^ I <r«n^ — '4ff^q, 5 r: ^ q|; gSi^qt; i w^' 

gq^, ^iR^r go^qq ? 5 ^- 

»j*j^a5Rg i^RRTqsl^qRjt 1 

qqr ^rtst ^:, qiJJtr isirft«h gigi:, q^RPi m-, 

51^ I cR ajirftmwi#: »r«!fRR^q«jRnn ai^qRR gpr wr q?q«ftq: 1 g«TR^q«?rat 
3rt!«qq 1 fsj?^ % *F?#i 5^ ?q#^: 1 gqq^ mq?w 
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